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INTRODUCTION 


In the case of this document a question preliminary to the ordinary 
heads of Introduction arises; the question of the Unity of the 
Epistle. For it contains two formal and solemn conclusions. 
The first} is “ That in all things God may be glorified through F$esus 
Christ to Whom belongs the glory and the victory to the ages of the 
ages. Amen;” and the second,? ‘‘ Now the Godof all grace, he who 
called you to his eternal glory in Christ, himself shall refit you after 
brief suffering, shall confirm you, shall strengthen you, shall establish 
you. His is the victory to the ages of the ages. Amen.” The latter 
conclusion is followed by a postscript which ends with yet another 
formula of conclusion ? “ Peace to you all who are in Christ”. 

The address‘ at the head of the document stamps it as a circular 
letter or an encyclical epistle. The three conclusions divide it into 
three parts. Of these the last and shortest part may fairly be taken 
as a true postscript. The writer (we may suppose) takes the pen 
from the secretary, to whom he has been dictating, and appends a 
greeting in his own handwriting. St. Paul did the same thing in 
the Epistle to the Galatians.° In such a case the value of the post- 
script would be greater than in the case of a circular letter addressed 
to widely separated churches in different provinces or countries. 
The Galatian letter would naturally be preserved in the chest of the 
chief church of the province; and St. Paul’s autograph would be 
prized as proof of the authenticity of the exemplar, copies of which 
were doubtless made and supplied as need and demand arose. But 
in this case also the autograph has a value of its own, inasmuch as 
it gives the credentials of the bearer, who presumably went from 
place to place and read it out to the assembled Christians, letting 
them see the postscript before he travelled on. So the third part of 
the letter may well be an integral portion of this encyclical. 

But this postscript is preceded not by one conclusion but by two; 
and in this the document bears witness against its own unity. And 
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further it is to be noted that the first conclusion is followed by a 
general form of address—‘ Beloved ’’—which has occurred at an 
earlier point.) In fact, apart from the formal superscription—X to 
Y greeting—the second part? of the Epistle is a complete epistle in 
itself. And it is natural enough that a circular letter, addressed to 
different communities, should contain alternative or additional letters, 
if the writer was aware that the conditions or circumstances were 
not identical in every case. The formal severance of the second 
part may, therefore, be taken as indicating that all the communities 
addressed were not necessarily in the condition, which that part 
implies. 

1. The Recipients.—Eusebius of Czsarea, whose Ecclesiastical 
History belongs to the beginning of the fourth century, is the earliest 
(extant) writer, who inquired systematically into the origins of the 
Christian literature. Por him there is no question about the nation- 
ality of the first recipients of this document: they are Hebrews or 
Jewish Christians. He insists that the compact made between St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Jerusalem? was faithfully observed, as their 
respective writings and the evidence of St. Luke agree to testify: 
“That Paul, on the one hand, preached to those of Gentile origin and 
so laid the foundations of the churches from Jerusalem and round 
about as far as Illyricum is plain from his own statements and from 
the narratives, which Luke gives in the Acts. And, on the other hand, 
from the phrases of Peter it is clear in what provinces he for his part 
preached the Gospel of Christ to those of the Circumcision and 
delivered to them the message of the New Covenant—I mean, from 
his acknowledged epistle in which he writes to those of Hebrew origin 
in the dispersion of Pontus and Galatia, Cappadocia and Asia and 
Bithynia.* 

Just before this® plain statement Eusebius quotes verbally from 
Origen’s exegetical commentary upon Genesis: “ Peter seems to have 
preached in Pontus and Galatia and Bithynia, in Cappadocia and 
Asia to the Fews in dispersion”. Origen’s assertion rests presumably 
on the authority of the address of our document, although the order 
of the provinces differs in respect of Bithynia from the generally 
accepted text. When Eusebius speaks for himself he restores the 
conventional order of the provinces and explicitly quotes the authority 
of ‘‘the acknowledged Epistle”. It does not seem at all probable 
that either Eusebius or Origen had any other evidence for their belief 
than such as is preserved for modern investigation. Both knew of 
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the compact, in virtue of which Peter was to continue his work among 

the Jews: both construed the direction of the Epistle as proof that 

the writer had preached the Gospel to his readers: therefore in 

_ virtue of the compact his readers were ¥ews—dJews of the Dispersion, 
but still Jews. 

The evidence upon which both Eusebius and Origen seem to rely 
is extant; the deduction drawn—characteristic as it is of patristic 
exegesis—is not necessarily valid, and it is not supported by any 
pretence of independent tradition. 

The compact to which James and Cephas and John, on the one 
side, and Paul and Barnabas, on the other, were consenting parties, 
cannot be held to prove these Christians to be Jewish Christians— 
even if it could be made out that St. Peter “the Apostle of the Cir 
cumcision,” who writes to them, converted them to Christianity. 

The appellation of the Dispersion is on the face of it a weightier 
argument, because Dispersion is a technical term and comprises in 
itself all the Jews who lived outside Palestine. Whatever its pro- 
venance, the term is Jewish through and through, for it insists upon 
the First Cause of all such scattering and upon the central shrine 
from which the exiles are removed. The mere Greek spoke and 
thought of exiles as fugitives and had a collective term ¢vyy7 to cor- 
respond with the Jewish duacropd. But the Jewish word recognises 
that those dispersed are placed here and there—as exiles, traders 
and what not ?—by God. Jewish as it is, this appellation is capable 
of extension to the new Israel and does not necessarily imply that 
the persons addressed were born Jews. Ultimately and fundamentally 
it does not deriote privilege like the term Jsrael but rather penalty— 
removal from the place which was traditionally associated with the 
visible presence of Jehovah. The writer may, perhaps, be taken to 
use it-without a precise definition of a centre corresponding to the Holy 
Land of the Jew; but there is no valid ground for doubting that he 
could apply it to Gentiles, who were in the world and not of it by 
virtue of their faith in Christ. Situated as they were among un- 
friendly friends these Gentile churches are collectively the new Dis- 
persion. 

These Gentile Churches—for there is more than one passage in 
our document which seems to settle the point, apart from general 
probabilities to be derived from the traditions of St. Paul’s missionary 
activity. Inthe first place, St. Peter ! applies to his readers the words 
of Hosea?; ye who were once no People but now are God’s People, 
who were not ina state of experiencing His mercy, but now have 
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come under its influence.” Ata definite time God had shown mercy 
to these Christians, who before—according to the strict Jewish point 
of view—had been outside the pale of His mercy. And, if we may 
argue from silence as from the tenses employed, they were formerly 
not a people at all, to say nothing of their being no people of God. In 
fact they were just tribes and Gentiles—not a Aads but just €Ovn. It 
is true that Hosea was speaking of the children of Israel, who had 
apostatized, and of the final restoration, when all the dispersed should 
be gathered together. It is true, again, that St. Paul! uses the pro- 
phecy conformably with the apparent intention of the prophet; but 
he cites it more fully than St. Peter in connexion with the calling of 
the Gentiles.2. The Christian Church is God’s, Israel the heir of His 
promises; and—who knows ?—the writer may have added the title 
of the Dispersion partly because it is written in the book of Hosea,’ 
“and I will sow her unto myself upon the earth, and I will love her 
who was not beloved, and I will say to Not-my-people, Thou art my 
people and he shall say, Thou art the Lord my God”. It is a great 
prophecy and a Jewish Christian would be slow to forget its first 
intention. Noline of argument can exclude the possibility that some 
of the Christians, to whom his letter is addressed, were born Jews. 
And if he thought less of them and most of the aliens, who, perhaps, 
outnumbered them, at anyrate his own mind was Jewish and he 
spoke to his Jewish self, before he wrote or dictated his letter. It 
must have been a strange experience for a Jew to preach a Messiah, 
whom his Nation had rejected, to a motley collection of Gentile be- 
lievers and to use such prophecies as this. 

But whatever emotions the words stirred up within his heart 
they remained there. The thought of his countrymen does not 
shake him visibly as it shook St. Paul;4 and from this self-repression 
one might conclude that the Jewish element in these churches was 
insignificant, or that the decree which severed him and them from 
the unbelieving Jews was already made absolute. 

The probable significance of this use of Hosea’s phrase is sup- 
ported by the words, “ For ye were once wanderers like sheep but now 
ye have returned to the shepherd and overseer of your souls”.5 It is, 
of course, possible to exaggerate the force of érearpddyre, ye have 
returned, as if it implied a previous association with God. But the 
word micas) 10—more than obedience to the invitation Repent, 
which Christian missionaries addressed to all the world; in the 
Septuagint it is used of Jewish apostasy without implying previous 
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apostasy, and here it is fitly applied to the adherence of Gentiles, 
who previously had no faith in God. In fact its proper force is 
represented by turn rather than return. 

Another capital passage would seem to be sufficient in itself to 
show that the writer regarded the churches to whom he speaks, as 
composed of Gentile Christians : “ Sufficient is the time that is past 
for the accomplishment of the ideal of the Gentiles, when you walked 
in. . . unlawful idolatry”. If they were Jews by birth, who are so 
reproached for their pre-Christian life, it is clear that they must have 

been renegades, who had forfeited their title to be reckoned as Jews. 
For so great an apostasy there is no evidence whatever. That in- 
dividuals in the Dispersion did succumb to the attractions of the life 
outside the ghetto is probable enough. Philo, for example, warns 
his fellow countrymen against the seductions of pagan mysteries ; 
and his own nephew gave up his faith in order to become a soldier 
of fortune. But the interpretation, which makes Jews of the 
readers, involves an impossible assumption of wholesale perversion. 
The persons in question are, surely, Gentiles; before their conver- 
sion they lived as their neighbours lived, and, after their conversion, 
they excited the surprise of their neighbours by their change of life.? 

The internal evidence of the Epistle is borne out by what is 
known of the evangelisation of the provinces named. With the ex- 
ception of Cilicia all Asia Minor is included and Asia Minor was the 
great field of the labours of St. Paul and his companions. There is 
nothing to suggest that St. Peter was addressing converts of his own 
as Origen and Eusebius seem to assume. 

The Author.—The beginning and the final conclusion of this 
document certify it to be the letter or epistle of Peter the Apostle of 
Sesus Christ, who speaks of Silvanus and Mark as his companions 
and writes from “Babylon”. The certificate was accepted and re- 
mained unquestioned until quite modern times. Irenzeus, whose 
connexion with Polycarp is certain, quotes the document as 
written by the Peter of the Church—Simon, son of John, to whom 
Jesus gave the name of Cephas or (in Greek) Peter. When PF. C. 
Baur (for example) speaks of the “alleged apostolic authorship of 
writings which bear the marks of pseudonymity so plainly on their 
face,” * he illustrates the reaction which ran riot, when once the 
doctrine of the inspiration and authority of canonical books was 
called in question. The authorship of this document does not 


Viv. 3. Ziv. 4. 8 See above page 4. 
4 Church History (English translation: London, 1878), p. 13x (note) in refer- 
ence to the Epistle of James and the First Epistle of Peter. 
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necessarily decide the question of its authority—all or none—as it 
did in the time of uncritical devotion to the letter of Scripture. But 
Baur’s brave words do no more to solve the problem than the stolid 
reiteration of traditional dogmas. And it is to be remembered that 
Catholic traditions have often been rehabilitated by critical researches. 

To the question, “ Do you at this time of day venture to attribute 
this document to Simon Peter?” the answer is, ‘‘ Why not?” 

Such a conservative attitude excites the pity—if not the contempt 
—of the “advanced” critics. They find no difficulty in treating the 
Canonical Epistles as most men have treated the Epistles of Phalaris 
—ever since Bentley wrote his dissertation. Bentley said! out of 
Galen, “ That in the age of the Ptolemies the trade of coining false 
Authors was in greatest Practice and Perfection. . .. When the 
Attali and the Ptolemies were in Emulation about their Libraries, 
the knavery of forging Books and Titles began. For there were 
those that to enhance the price of theiy Books put the Names of great 
Authors before them, and so sold them to those Princes.” But Bentley 
proceeded to demonstrate that the Epistles of Phalaris contained 
blunders incompatible with their authenticity; and—for all their 
exquisite reasons—the critics, who treat the First Epistle of Peter 
as falsely so-called, have not yet found their Bentley. Indeed, their 
reasons are chiefly interesting as symptoms of presuppositions in- 
herited from past controversies. They reveal (for example) a ten- 
dency to resent the attribution of divine authority to the Apostles, 
and a tendency—which others share—to ignore the relatively mature 
theology to which, as a matter of fact, the first Christian mission- 
aries were bred, before ever they became missionaries or Christians 
at all. Por those who believe that the Church has been directed by 
the Holy Spirit it is not easy to suppose that others than James and 
Peter, Jude and John were as destitute as they were full of divine 
inspiration. And it is not difficult to acquiesce in the excommunica- 
tion of Marcion and all others who regard Christianity as a new 
thing descended from heaven with no affinity to any earthly ante- 
cedents. 

In a natural and simple phrase this document professes to be 
written by Peter. But Harnack? has put forward the hypothesis 
that the opening and closing sentences? are an interpolation by an- 
other hand and argues against the assumption that the whole is a 
forgery. “If,” he says, ‘“‘ the hypothesis here brought forward should 
prove erroneous, I should more readily prevail upon myself to regard 
the improbable as possible and to claim the Epistle for Peter him- 

1 Wagner’s edition (London, 1883), pp. 80, 81. 
2 Chronologie, p. 457 ff. 3i, 1, 2 and v. 12-14, 
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self than to suppose that a Pseudo-Petrus wrote our fragment as it 
now stands from the first verse to the last, soon after A.p. 90, or 
even from ten to thirty years earlier. Such an assumption is, in my 
opinion, weighed down by insuperable difficulties.1 

So far as extant evidence goes Harnack’s hypothesis of interpola- 
tion has nothing on which to rest. It remains to consider the chief 
objections which have been urged to prove that the traditional view 
is improbable. Peter cannot have written the Epistle (it is said) 
because (1) it is clearly indebted to Paulinism, (2) it contains no 
vivid reminiscences of the life and doctrine of Jesus, (3) it is written 
in better Greek than a Galilean peasant could compass, and (4) it 
reflects conditions which Peter did not live to see. 

The first reason is regarded as decisive by Harnack:? “Were it 
not for the dependence [of 1 Peter] on the Pauline Epistles, 1 might 
perhaps allow myself to maintain its genuineness: that dependence 
however, is not accidental, but is of the essence of the Epistle”. Dr. 
Chase has examined the affinities between 1 Peter and the Epistles 
of the N.T., and it is sufficient to state the results at which he arrives. 
“The coincidences with St. James can hardly be accounted for on the 
ground of personal intercourse between the two writers... . The 
coincidences with the Pauline Epistles other than Romans and 
Ephesians are not very close and are to be accounted for as the out- 
come of a common evolution of Christian phrases and conceptions 
rather than as instances of direct borrowing. . . . There is no doubt 
that the author of 1 Peter was acquainted with the Epistle to the 
Romans. Nor is this surprising if the writer is St. Peter. . . . The 
connexion of Ephesians with 1 Peter (here he adopts the words of 
Hort) is shown more by the identities of thought and similarity in 
the structure of the two Epistles as wholes than by identities of 
phrase... .” In his summing-up he says: “ All that we learn of St. 
Peter from the New Testament gives us the picture of a man prompt 
and enthusiastic in action rather than fertile in ideas. His borrow- 
ing from St. James’ Epistle shows that his mind was receptive and 
retentive of the thoughts of others. The Epistle undoubtedly owes 
much to St. Paul. But it is only when the Pauline element is isolated 
and exaggerated that it becomes a serious argument against the 
Petrine authorship of the Epistle.” ® 

It is to be remembered, also, that St. Paul did not invent Paul- 
inism and that St. Peter manifests (according to the narrative of 


1 Die Chronologie, 464 f. (quoted by Chase, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. iii. p. 786 b). 

2 Chron. p. 364 (quoted by Chase). 
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Acts) a disinclination to associate with the Gentile which suggests 
that he also was a strict Pharisee. There can be no doubt that of 
the Apostles of Christianity, who are known to us, St. Paul’s was the 
master-mind, And there can be no doubt that St. Paul brought to 
the service of the Church a body of doctrine which he had inherited 
from Gamaliel and the masters of Gamaliel. The common notion 
that Christianity was something absolutely new planted by St. 
Paul and watered—watered down—by St. Peter and finally by St. 
John is inconsistent with known facts and with general probability. 
It is, indeed, the vicious product of the artificial isolation of the New 
Testament literature from the literature and the life of Judaism. 

Others than St. Paul modified their inherited theology in the 
light of their belief, that Jesus, having been raised from the dead, 
was the promised and anointed deliverer—the Messiah, who by 
revealing God’s will more fully than the prophets or the scribes, but 
not independently of either, introduced to men more fully the Sove- 
reignty of Heaven, under whose yoke he lived and died. Inevitably 
and insensibly the first Christian teachers learned from each other 
and profited by their own and each other’s experience. But they all 
inherited and already possessed the presuppositions and categories of 
the Scribes, whose teaching their Master had endorsed and extended. 
Into this body of theology they fitted the new fact of a crucified Mes- 
siah—into the framework of Pharisaism—as Pharisees fitted all new 
facts which threw fresh light upon the will of God. If St. Paul was the 
first (as our fragmentary evidence suggests) to find a deep significance 
in it, it is not derogatory to St. Peter to suggest that he may have 
been indebted to St. Paul both here and elsewhere, and such in- 
debtedness is not necessarily an argument against the authenticity 
of this Epistle of Peter. 

The second objection is that our document contains no vivid re- 
miniscences of the life and doctrine of Jesus such as we should 
expect from a personal disciple. 

The alleged expectation is not altogether a reasonable one. If 
the document is, as an unbroken chain of tradition affirms, a pastoral 
letter addressed to Christian Churches already in being, there is no 
reason to expect reminiscences of the life and teaching of Jesus. The 
Church was built upon the belief that Jesus was raised from the dead 
and so declared to be the promised deliverer. His submission to 
death—and the death of the cross—was the crown and the summary 
of His life as it was the fulfilment of His teaching. So far as other 
facts and traditions were relatively necessary to the faith of the 
converts they were naturally communicated—formally or informally— 
by those who founded or confirmed the Churches. But in an epistle 
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like this they would have been irrelevant and inconclusive. The oc- 
casion called for the emphatic isolation of the glorious resurrection, 
which followed the culmination of the sufferings of Jesus and in which 
His past miracles were swallowed up like stars in the sunshine. As 
for the teaching of Jesus our records are plainly incomplete, and, 
whether the Fourth Gospel be permitted to give evidence or not 
it is quite clear that the arguments used by Jesus and the topics He 
treated were determined for Him by the character of those to whom 
He addressed Himself. When the Christian missionaries addressed 
themselves to men of different nationalities, they could not presume 
in them knowledge of Jewish presuppositions and therefore, quite apart 
from its relative insignificance they postponed indefinitely much of 
the teaching of Jesus. For in any case this teaching was relatively 
insignificant in their view; the essence of their message was Jesus 
and the Resurrection. Particular incidents and particular sayings 
may have their value as links in the chain of proof that—witness here 
and witness there—Jesus was He of whom Moses and the Prophets 
had spoken. But such proof belongs properly to the controversy 
with the Jews and, in many cases, not to the original phase of it. 
Historical or biographical sermons upon which the Gospel according 
to St. Mark is by tradition asserted to be based, were a sequel to the 
summons, “ Repent and believe’’. It may well be that St. Peter 
did so preach, and that he dwelt rather upon the record of Jesus’ life 
in Galilee of the Gentiles, because his own audience had little in 
common with the Jews of Jerusalem; but his reminiscences of the 
ministry prior to the Passion were not, as has been said,! ‘‘ the best, the 
most inspiring message that he could deliver at such a critical time”. 
He himself had seen and heard these things; yet, when the crisis 
came, he himself denied and repudiated Jesus. The impressiveness 
of these things, which failed to convince an eye-witness, was not likely 
to be heightened, when he repeated them to strangers. And there 
can be little doubt that, if he had inserted a reference to the Trans- 
figuration (for example), it would be said nowadays that this was the 
mark of a sedulous forger, anxious to keep up the part he was playing. 
In his intercourse with Jesus St. Peter had learned and unlearned 
here a little and there a little. But at the last his faith was not 

1Von Soden, Early Christian Literature (English Translation), London, 1906, 
pp. 278 f.: ‘It is evident that St. Peter cannot have written this epistle. The oldest 
personal disciple of our Lord would never have omitted the slightest reference to that 
which must above all things have distinguished him in the eyes of his readers. And 
how, especially at sucha critical time, could he have refrained from speaking of 
reminiscences which formed the best, the most inspiring, message that he could 
deliver ?”’ 
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proof against the appearance of failure. When, therefore, he con- 
verted and began to establish his brethren, he imparted to them the 
convictions he had acquired, and did not parade the diverse and 
devious steps by which he had painfully reached that height. 

A third objection is that the Greek of this Epistle is better than 
a Galilean peasant could compass and that a Palestinian Jew would 
not possess such a familiar knowledge of the Old Testament in 
Greek. 

Such an objection seems to take no account at all of certain 
known facts and of general probability. Even a Galilean peasant, 
who stayed in his native place, needed and presumably acquired 
some knowledge of the Greek language in his intercourse with the 
non-Jewish inhabitants of the land, whom Josephus calls indifferently 
Greeks and Syrians. If he went up to Jerusalem for the feasts 
he there came into contact with Jews of the Dispersion, most of 
whom lived in the Greek-speaking world. The part played by these 
assemblies in cementing the solidarity of the whole nation is 
commonly overlooked; and therefore it is worth while to quote 
Philo’s explicit statement on the subject. ‘‘ The Temple made with 
hands,” he says, ‘‘ is necessary for men in general. They must have 
a place where they can give thanks for benefits and pray for pardon 
when they sin. So there is the temple at Jerusalem and no other. 
They must rise up from the ends of the earth and resort thither, if 
they would offer sacrifice. They must leave their fatherland, their 
friends and their kinsfolk, and so prove the sincerity of their religion. 
And this they do. At every feast myriads from East and West, 
from North and South repair to the Temple to be free for a little 
space from the business and the confusion of their lives. They 
draw breath for a little while, as they have leisure for holiness and 
the honouring of God. And so they make friends with strangers 
hitherto unknown to them ; and over sacrifices and libations they form 
a community of interests which is the surest pledge of unanimity.” 
In the face of this, it seems impossible to accept the modern dis- 
tinction between Alexandrian and Palestinian Judaism as corre- 
sponding to an absolute severance in life, language and religion in 
the first century of the present era. Apart from this normal inter- 
course of all classes of religiously minded Jews, those who aspired 
to direct their fellows as Sages or Scribes seem to have travelled in 
foreign countries as a part of their training. And further, it is 
known that the delivery of the Temple dues at Jerusalem was 
regarded as a pious duty which the foremost members of each 


‘De specialibus legibus, i. (de templo), §§ 67-70 (Cohn and Wendland, vol. v. pp. 
17 f.; ii. p. 223, Mangey). 
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community were selected to perform. In these and other ways the 
Jews of Palestine became acquainted with the Greek language and, 
so far as they engaged in religious discussion with their visitors or 
hosts of the Dispersion, with the Old Testament in Greek also. 
The translation known as the Septuagint was still a triumphant 
achievement, through which the Jews of the Greek world were 
retained within the fold of Judaism and the Greeks outside were 
offered knowledge of the Law. And even when the Christian 
missionaries began to utilise in the interests of their own creed the 
laxities of the Septuagint, the non-Christian Jews produced the 
Greek versions of Aquila Symmachus and Theodotion. In fact, so 
far as and as long as any sect of Judaism engaged in missionary 
enterprise knowledge of the Greek language and the Greek Bible 
was indispensable to its agents. 

It is therefore entirely in keeping with the tradition that this 
document is the Epistle General of St. Peter, the Apostle of the 
Circumcision, that it should be written in passable Greek and bear 
evident traces of familiarity with the Septuagint. In order to prove 
that Jesus was the deliverer for whom the prophets had looked, he 
was bound to appeal to the Scriptures, and to the Scriptures in that 
version which was established as the Bible of the Greek Dispersion. 

If in spite of these and other considerations it is felt that the 
general style of the Epistle is too literary for one who had lived the 
life and done the work of St. Peter, there is still another line of 
defence for the traditional view. In other words, it is still possible 
to believe that the document as it stands gives a just and true 
account of its own origin. In the postscript! the author says, “J 
write (or I have written) to you, briefly by means of Silvanus the 
faithful brother, as I reckon him”’. 

If the phrase I write by means of Silvanus may be taken to imply 
that Silvanus was not only the bearer of the Epistle but also the 
trusted secretary who wrote out in his own way St. Peter’s message, 
then all the difficulties derived from the style of the document and 
its use of Pauline ideas vanish at once. And in any case this mention 
of Silvanus proves that St. Peter was closely associated with the 
sometime colleague of St. Paul, who had actually helped to preach 
the Gospel in Syria, Cilicia and Galatia.2 Por there seems to be no 
reason for questioning the identification of the Silas of the Acts with 
the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles and this Epistle. 

The interpretation of the phrase 814 Cidovavod is still in dispute. 
Professor Zahn® maintains the view that ‘Silvanus’ part in the 


UN Be 2See Acts xv. 23, 40 f.; xvi. 1-8. 
3 Introduction to the New Testament (English Translation, 1909), vol. ii. p. 150. 
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composition was so important and so large that its performance 
required a considerable degree of trustworthiness. . . . It purports 
to be a letter of Peter’s; and such it is, except that Peter left its 
composition to Silvanus because he regarded him as better fitted 
than himself . . . to express in an intelligible and effective manner 
the thoughts and feelings which Peter entertained toward the Gentile 
Christians of Asia Minor”’ 

Dr. Chase! quotes Professor Zahn as arguing that Silvanus 
“must have been either a messenger who conveyed the letter or a 
friend who put St. Peter’s thoughts into the form of a letter”. 
Against this interpretation, he says, four “ considerations seem 
together decisive”; and he concludes that Silvanus carried the 
Epistle and did not write it. It is of course possible that the phrase 
may bear this meaning, but the other is not to be excluded. The 
parallels quoted are, with two exceptions, ambiguous, and of the 
exceptions each supports one of the rival views. In Acts xv. 22, 
for example, it is said that the Apostles chose Judas and Silas and 
wrote by theiy hand.2 Clearly they were the bearers of the letter, 
as it is said that they delivered it at Antioch ;* and “‘ being prophets 
they exhorted and confirmed the brethren”. But it is certainly 
possible if not definitely probable that they actually wrote each a 
copy of the letter for himself at the dictation of St. James. The 
case on which Dr. Chase chiefly relies is the postscript of Ignatius’ 
letter to the Romans: ‘I write these things to you by the worthy 
Ephesians: Crocus whom I love is by my side with many others’’.® 
But even here the other interpretation is not impossible. They 
certainly were the bearers, but for safety’s sake each may have written 
his own copy of the letter. The journey from Smyrna to Rome was 
long and dangerous, and apart from considerations of safe delivery 
each of them may well have desired to have his own copy. And there 
is one clear case in which this ambiguity disappears: Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth, writes to Soter, Bishop of Rome, in acknowledg- 
ment of a letter received from the Roman Church, which (he says) 
“we shall always have to read for our admonition like the former 


1 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1900), vol. iii. p. 790. 

*ypdwavres 81a yerpds auTay. 

* Acts xv. 30, of pev obv drodvOdvres KatAAOov els “Avridyeray Kal ovy- 
ayaydvres Td WAHOOS EwéSwxav Thy emroroAry. 

4 Acts xv. 32. 

°Ad Romanos, xiv. 1, ypddw 88 ipiv tadta amd Cyvpvns 80 "Edeowv Trav 


Gfiopakaplotwy. grriv 88 kal dpa enol ody &AXots woddois kal Kpdkos 73 wobntdyv 
pot dvopa. 
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Epistle written to us through Clement”.! Here the preposition 
clearly denotes the interpreter who writes in the name of the Church 
and cannot cover the messenger also, because the bearers of the 
Epistle—Claudius Ephebus, Valerius Bito, and Portunatus—are 
named at the end.’ 

Since, therefore, 8d can in such contexts designate the writer as 
well as the bearer of an Epistle, it is hardly safe to say that Silvanus 
cannot have been both in this case. If St. Peter had not so far 
profited by his general experience and in particular by his association 
with Silvanus and other missionaries as to write moderately good 
Greek and to employ ‘“Pauline’’ ideas, then we may suppose that 
he permitted Silvanus to write the Epistle for him. He was none 
the less the real author if he employed a letter-writer whose position 
and experience enabled him to supplement the author’s alleged 
deficiencies in respect of the language and modes of thought familiar 
to the persons addressed. The postscript indicates St. Peter’s 
approval of the draft thus made and submitted to him. The tone 
of authority which is used in the addresses to separate classes is 
naturally reproduced by the secretary from his recollection of what 
St. Peter had said. The secretary’s intervention affects only the 
manner of the Epistle at most. If Silvanus had really contributed 
to the matter he would have been joined with St. Peter in the 
salutation. On the other hand, there is every reason to suppose 
that Silvanus was also St. Peter’s messenger plenipotentiary and 
would, as when he was sent by the Apostles of Jerusalem, “‘ proclaim 
the same things by word of mouth ’.® 

The fourth objection to the traditional view is that the Epistle 
reflects conditions which were definitely later than the date of St. 
Peter’s death. No other book of the New Testament offers any 
plain information about St. Peter at any time after the hypocrisy he 
practised at Antioch.4 But Christian tradition connects him not 
only with Antioch > and Asia Minor ®—statements which are probably 
simple inferences from the statements of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 

1 Thy ovjpepov ody KupLaKny Gytav Hepay Sinydyouev év 7 aveyvapev tpav trv 
émurtoAnv: Hv efopev Gel mote GvaywweoKovTes vovlereta0ar ws Kal THY mpoTepayv 
jpetv Sid KAyjpevtos ypadeioav (Eusebius, Historiae Ecclesiae, iv. 23. 8). 

2Clement, ad Corinthios, \xv. 3 Acts xv. 27. 4 Gal. ii. 

5So Origen (tn Lucam Homilia, vi.): ‘‘ Eleganter in cuiusdam martyris epistola 
scriptum repperi, Ignatium dico, episcopum Antiochiae post Petrum secundum, qui in 
persecutione Romae pugnavit ad bestias, ‘principem saeculi huius latuit virginitas 
Mariae’.”” 

®So Origen (fragment in Eusebius, Historiae Ecclesiae, iii. 1): Mérpos 8 ev 
Mévrw kat Fadariq kat Brbvvlq Kammadoxiqa te kal “Aoiq Kexnpuxévar tois éx 


Siacmopas “lovSalors gorkev. 
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Galatians and the First Epistle of St. Peter respectively—but also 
with Rome. For this part of the tradition there is no obvious hint 
in the New Testament which can be used to explain away its origin, 
unless it be supposed that the bare mention of Babylon in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter is sufficient of itself to have given birth to so 
complete a legend. It is not surprising that Babylon should have 
been interpreted as meaning Rome from the first ; but the tradition, 
that St. Peter died at Rome under Nero, has nothing on which to 
rest in the Epistles or elsewhere. 

Tertullian is the first to state this tradition explicitly. We read, 
in the Lives of the Cesars, ‘Nero first laid bloody hands upon the 
rising faith at Rome. Then was Peter girded by another when he 
was bound to the cross.”! But apart from the definite date, the 
tradition is as old as Clement of Rome, who cites St. Peter and St. 
Paul as “noble examples of our own generation” in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians: ‘By reason of envy and jealousy the great and 
righteous Pillars were persecuted and struggled on till they died. 
Let us put before our eyes the good Apostles—Peter, who by reason 
of unrighteous envy endured not one or two but many labours and 
so became a martyr and departed to the place of glory which was 
his due”.? A brief account of St. Paul’s sufferings, based largely 
on New Testament evidence, follows; and the conclusion that St. 
Peter suffered before St. Paul and both at Rome is commonly drawn. 
After this Clement goes on to say: ‘‘To these men of holy life was 
gathered a great multitude of elect persons who by reason of envy 
suffered many outrages and torments and so became a noble example 
among us”’.® This further illustration of the terrible effects of envy 
and jealousy—the theme to which all these references are incidental 
—is most naturally interpreted as describing the victims of the 
Neronian persecution of a.p. 64, of whom Tacitus‘ speaks as “a 
huge multitude”. If, then, Clement has put his illustrations in 

1Vitas Caesarum legimus: Orientem fidem Romae primus Nero cruentavit. 
Nunc Petrus ab altero cingitur, cum cruct adstringitur (Scorpiace, 15). The fact 
is so stated as to indicate the fulfilment of the word of Jesus reported in John xxi. 
18: 

28a CAAov Kal POdvov of péyioror Kal Sixardraror orvAror (cf. Gal. ii. 9) 
&rdyxOynoav kal ws Oavdrov HOAnoav. AdBwpev wpd dpOadrpav Apav Tors dyabods 
arooréhous Métpov 8s 814 Lijdov GBixov odx Eva ob8e BYo GAG mAciovas tarrveynev 
mévovs kal ottw paptupyaas éropevOn els tov detddpevov térov THs SdEns 
(x Clementis ad Corinthios, v. 2-4). 

*rovrots Tots dvBpdow dolws wodtrevoapévors cvvnPpoloOy wodd wdOos 
éxhext&v oltives moddas alklas Kal Bacdvouvs 8:4 fydos wabdytes trddeypa 


Kdddtorov éyévovro év Hpiv (1 Clementis ad Corinthios, vi. 1). 
4 Annals, xv. 44. 
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chronological order, he agrees with Tertullian in asserting that St. 
Peter died as a martyr under Nero and, being a conspicuous pillar 
of the Church, before the mass of the Christians. To this assertion 
Origen, quoted by Eusebius,’ adds the statement that “at the end 
Peter being at Rome was crucified head-downwards having himself 
requested that he might so suffer ”. 

Eusebius in his account of the Neronian persecution endorses 
this tradition of St. Peter’s martyrdom and cites evidence to prove 
its truth: “So then at this time this man who was proclaimed one 
of the foremost fighters against God was led on to slaughter the 
Apostles. It is related that Paul was beheaded in Rome itself and 
that Peter was likewise crucified in his reign. And the history is 
confirmed by the inscription upon the tombs there which is still in 
existence. It is also confirmed by an ecclesiastic named Gaius, 
who lived at the time when Zephyrinus was Bishop of Rome, who 
writing to Proclus, the leader of the Phrygian heresy, says these very 
words about the places where the sacred tabernacles of the aforesaid 
Apostles are deposited, “But I can shew the trophies of the Apostles. 
Por if you will go to the Vatican or to the Ostian Way you will find 
the trophies of those who founded this Church. And that they both 
became martyrs at the same time Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
writing to the Romans proves in this way. You also by such 
admonition have compounded the plant of Romans and Corinthians 
which came from Peter and Paul. For they both of them came 
to our Corinth and planted us, teaching like doctrine, and in like 
manner they taught together in Italy and became martyrs at the 
same time.” ? 

All the other extant evidence? agrees with this, and we may 
fairly conclude that from the end of the first century it has been the 
unchallenged belief of the Christian Church that St. Peter was put 
to death at Rome in a.p. 64. The question therefore arises, Is this 
tradition compatible with the traditional ascription of this document 
to St. Peter ? 


Date, CIRCUMSTANCES, AND PurRPOSE. 


If St. Peter was the author of this document and if St. Peter 
perished in the persecution under Nero, it follows that the document 


1 Historiae Ecclesiasticae, iii. 1: 85 kat émt téder ev Pdwy yevopevos averkodo- 
aloOn Kate Kehadis ovTas adtds dfidcas maleiv. 

2 Histoviae Ecclesiasticae, ii. 25. 

3See Dr. Chase’s article on Peter (Simon) in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 
vol. iii. 
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must have been written before a.p.64, The conclusion is challenged 
on the ground of the circumstances implied by the document and 
consequently one or other of the premises is invalidated. The cir- 
cumstances implied and indicated are suppposed to belong to a date 
definitely later than the time of Nero; and from this supposition it 
follows either that St. Peter did not write the Epistle or that he 
did not perish under Nero. In either case the Epistle is now com- 
monly assigned to the reign either of Domitian (a.p. 81-96) or of 
Trajan (a.p. 98-117). Professor Gunkel (for example) in a popular 
commentary recently published! ends his introduction with the 
words: ‘The more precise dating of the Epistle must be determined 
in accordance with the persecutions above mentioned, with which, it 
must be confessed, we are not perfectly acquainted. Now the 
Neronian persecution affected only Rome and not the provinces, 
On the other hand more general persecutions seem to have taken 
place under Domitian. The time of Trajan, under whom a persecu- 
tion (A.D. 112) to which the letters of Pliny to the emperor testify, 
certainly took place in Asia Minor, is open to the objection that 
then the Christians were compelled to offer sacrifice—to which the 
Epistle has no reference. Our Epistle is therefore best assigned to 
the early period of Domitian’s reign. A still later dating (sc. than 
the reign of Trajan ?) is excluded by the lack of references to Gnosis 
and the Episcopate.”’ 

Professor Ramsay similarly suggests, on the basis of the contents of 
the Epistle : ‘‘ The First Epistle of Peter then must have been written 
soon after Vespasian’s resumption of the Neronian policy in a more 
precise and definite form. It implies relations between Church and 
State which are later than the Neronian period, but which have only 
just begun.” ? 

Professor Cone® urges that the conditions implied by the Epistle 
fit the time of Trajan, and argues, as against Professor Ramsay, that 
“since they also fit the later date, they furnish no ground for exclud- 
ing it in favour of the earlier”. His conclusion is: “The data 
supplied in the Epistle and in known and precisely determinable his- 
torical circumstances do not warrant us in placing its composition 
more definitely than in the last quarter of the first, or the first 
quarter of the second, century”. or this he relies partly on Pro. 
fessor Ramsay’s opinion that ‘the history of the spread of Chris- 


‘Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments neu iibersetzt und fir die Gegenwart 
erkldvt. . . Gottingen, 1908. 
* The Church in the Roman Empire (sixth edition: London, 1893), p- 282, He 
assigns it, therefore, to c. a.p. 80 at the end of Vespasian’s reign, 
* Encyclopedia Biblica IIT., “ Peter, the Epistles of”, 
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tianity imperatively demands for 1 Peter a later date than a.v. 64”; 
and from it he deduces the corollary: “The later date renders it 
very probable that Babylon is employed Sued for oN ac- 
cording to Rev. xiv. 8, xvi. 19, xvii. 5, xviii. 2, 10, 21” 

Professor Cone’s corollary deserves attention. rie seems to 
assume that the Christians started afresh—de novo or ex nihilo—to 
evolve modes and idioms of thought for themselves. Such an as- 
sumption is demonstrably untenable. In the particular case of such 
cipher-language as this, it is certain that the Christians appropriated 
the inventions of the Jews, who in their own oppressions and their 
own persecutions had learned to veil their hopes from all but the 
initiated. Babylon was the great and typical oppressor, and her 
successors in the part naturally received her proper name. Rome 
was not the declared and inflexible enemy of the Jewish nation as a 
whole before the time of Caligula; but Rome stood behind Herod 
the Great, and Pompey had desecrated the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Philo might forgive and forget the outrages which Pompey and 
Herod had perpetrated in order to heighten the enormity of Caligula’s 
offences, but the Psalms of Solomon and the evidence of Josephus 
suffice to prove that for some Rome was already the enemy in the 
last century B.c. Formal proof that the Jews actually spoke of 
Rome by the name of Babylon before the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 is, indeed, wanting. But the identification of Rome with 
Babylon and the consequent transference of the paraphernalia of 
Babylon to Rome is part and parcel of the apocalyptic vocabulary 
and passed over into the language of the Rabbis. The author of the 
Epistle had no more need to explain his use of Babylon than had the 
Jewish poet who wrote in the name of the Sibyl and said in reference 
to Nero :— 


‘*Poets¢shall mourn for thee, thrice-hapless Greece, 

What time the mighty king of mighty Rome, 
Coming from Italy, shall pierce thine Isthmus— 
A God-like mortal, born (they say) of Zeus 
By lady Hera, who with dulcet songs 
Shall slay his hapless mother and many more. 
A shameless prince and terrible! He shall fly 

Z From Babylon...” 3 


And again he prophesied that after a time and times and half a 
time ? 


1Oracula, Sibyllina, v. 137-143 (Geffcken: Leipzig, 1902). 
2 Ibid. 154: ‘‘é« Tetparov éreos’”’; compare Daniel vii. 25. 
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“Brom heav’n into the sea a star shall fall 
That shall consume with fire the ocean wide, 
And Babylon herself, and Italy...’ 


Nero’s achievements added matricide to the specification of Anti- 
christ ; but the book of Daniel and other apocalypses, which were 
directly or indirectly inspired by the experience of the Jews under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, had long ago established the code of language 
by which each particular persecutor was identified with the vanished 
type. Inthe time of Antiochus such disguise was a necessary pre- 
caution; and it was so again in the time of Nero or Vespasian, of 
Domitian or Trajan. In fact, Professor Cone’s corollary has nothing 
to do with his conclusion. Whenever any Christian community be- 
came exposed for whatever reason to attack by any representative of 
the State, the State became for them the enemy, and therefore 
Babylon. 

Por Trajan’s attitude towards the Christians of Bithynia we have 
ample testimony—thanks to the lack of independence displayed by 
his legate, the younger Pliny. In a.v. 112 Bithynia was in a bad 
state. There were many abuses which called for remedies, and the 
province was distracted by factions.2 The law which forbade the 
formation of clubs or associations for different purposes had fallen 
into abeyance, and Pliny began by re-enacting it in accordance with 
Trajan’s mandate. On this policy Trajan insisted so strongly that 
he refused to authorise a fire brigade in Nicomedia, in spite of Pliny’s 
protestations that only 150 men would be enrolled, only carpenters, 
and for the sole purpose of dealing with such a conflagration as had 
recently devastated the city.4 From experience he held that all 
corporations, whatever name they bore, quickly became political 
associations.> This rigid interpretation of the law made the ordi- 
nary meetings of the Christians at once illegal; and there were so 
many Christians in Bithynia that the temples were almost deserted 
and the customary sacrifices were omitted. When the edict was 


1Or. Sib. v. 158-160. 

2Trajan to Pliny, xxxii. (xli.): ‘‘ Meminerimus idcirco te in istam provinciam 
missum, quoniam multa in ea emendanda apparuerint; xxxiv. (xliii.) meminerimus 
provinciam istam . . . factionibus esse vexatam”’. 

3 Pliny to Trajan, xcvi. (xcvii.): “‘Edictum meum quo secundum mandata tua 
hetaerias esse vetueram”’. 

4Pliny to Trajan, xxxiii. (xlii.): “Tu, domine, dispice an instituendum putes 
Collegium fabrorum dumtaxat hominum Cl. Ego attendam ne quis nisi faber reci- 
piatur neve iure concesso in aliud utatur; necerit difficile custodire tam paucos”’, 

5 Trajan to Pliny, xxxiv. (xliii.): ‘‘Quodcumque nomen ex quacumque causa 
dederimus eis qui in idem contracti fuerit. . . . hetaeriae que brevi fient ”, 
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published, some Christians — apparently renegades, who abjured 
Christianity when challenged by Pliny—asserted that either they or 
the Christians generally gave up either the practice of meeting for a 
common meal or their religious meetings also. It is improbable that 
those who persisted in their wicked and immoderate superstition 
should have abandoned their weekly assemblies at which they recited 
a hymn to Christ as God, but it is unnatural to distinguish between 
these assemblies and the subsequent meetings for the common meal, 
and the statement of the renegades may reasonably be confined to 
their own obedience to the edict. 

Professor Ramsay, however, infers from Pliny’s language that 
the statement refers to the Christians as a whole: “They had, 
indeed, been in the habit of holding social meetings, and feasting in 
common ; but this illegal practice they had abandoned as soon asthe 
governor had issued an edict in accordance with the Emperor’s in- 
structions, forbidding the formation or existence of sodalitates”’1 
And he asserts that Pliny’s language implies a distinction between 
the illegal meetings of the evening and the legal meetings of the 
morning: “The regular morning meetings which Pliny speaks about 
and which, as we know, must have been weekly meetings, were not 
abandoned, and Pliny obviously accepts them as strictly legal. Amid 
the strict regulations about societies the Roman government ex- 
pressly allowed to all people the right of meeting for purely religious 
purposes. The morning meeting of the Christians was religious; 
but the evening meeting was social, including a common meal, and 
therefore constituted the Christian community a sodalitas. The 
Christians abandoned the illegal meeting, but continued the legal 
one. This fact is one of the utmost consequence. It shows that 
the Christian communities were quite alive to the necessity of acting 
according to the law, and of using the forms of the law to screen 
themselves as far as was consistent with their principles.” 2 

Against this view it must be urged, in the first place, that the 
common meal of the Christian community had a definitely religious 
character and ‘could not be abandoned without a breach of their 
principles; and, in the second place, that Pliny’s language is by no 
means so explicit and clear as is suggested. The authors of the 
statement are a large number of persons accused of Christianity, 
either by an anonymous letter or by an informer: all of them 
convinced Pliny that they had never been Christians, or had 
ceased to be Christians, by offering sacrifice to idols and _ blas- 

1The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 206. 
2 Tbid. pp. 219 f. 
VOL. V. 2 
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pheming Christ.!1 As regards their past Christianity—if ever they 
had practised Christianity—they affirmed that this was the sum 
and substance of their crime, that they had been accustomed to 
assemble on a fixed day before sunrise and to repeat alternately 
a hymn to Christ as God, and to bind themselves by an oath—not 
to commit any crime, but—to abstain from theft, brigandage, adul- 
tery, breach of faith, and refusal of any deposit; which done they 
usually departed and assembled again to take food, which food was 
taken by all together, and involved no crime. And even this, they 
said, they had ceased to do after the edict.? 

Here, surely, Pliny is concerned only with renegades who proved 
to him that the Christian faith which they had abandoned had led 
them into no crimes of which he must take cognisance. Their oath 
was not proof of conspiracy and their meal was not a cannibal feast. 
To satisfy himself that their denial of the charges brought against 
them was well founded, Pliny examined two slaves, who were called 
deaconesses, under torture. Finding nothing in them but a foul im- 
moderate superstition, he submitted the case to the Emperor.’ 

The fact is that the large number of persons involved and the 
doubt whether those who had repented of their Christianity had 
thereby deserved free pardon, gave Pliny food for reflexion. Christi- 
anity had been rampant in his province, but his experience of these 
apostates gave him good hope that it might be checked. Apostates 
would naturally be more zealous heathens, and therefore good 


1 Pliny to Trajan, xcvi. (xcvii.): ‘‘ Propositus est libellus sine auctore multorum 
nomina continens. Qui negabant esse se Christianos aut fuisse cum praeeunte me 
deos appellarent et imagini tuae, quam propter hoc iusseram cum simulacris nomi- 
num adferri, ture ac vino supplicarent, praeterea male dicerent Christo, quorum nihil 
posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt se vera Christiani, dimittendos esse putavi. Alii ab 
indice nominati esse se Christianos dixerunt et mox negaverunt; fuisse quidem, sed 
desisse, quidam ante plures annos non nemo etiam ante viginti quoque. Omnes et 
imaginem tuam deorumque simulacra venerati sunt et Christo maledixerunt.” 

2 Pliny to Trajan, xcvi. (xcvii.) : “ Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse summam vel 
culpae suae vel erroris quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque 
Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod 
obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, 
ne depositum appellati abnegarent; quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse, 
rursusque ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium; quod ipsum 
facere desisse post edictum meum, quo secundum mandata tua hetaerias esse 
vetueram”’, 

§ Pliny, ibid.: ‘Quo magis necessarium credidi ex duabus ancillis: quae minis- 
trae dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta quaerere. Nihil aliud inveni quam 
superstitionem pravam immodicam. Ideo dilata cognitione ad consulendum te 
decucurri”’, 
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citizens, in future. To execute them all would have been to diminish 
seriously the population of his province. As a conscientious gover- 
nor, he was anxious to bring this section of his subjects to their 
senses, and he believed that the extension of clemency to those who 
repented of their Christianity would be the means most likely to 
secure that end.? If room for repentance was given, all the 
Christians might be induced to recant. He does not contemplate 
a policy of religious toleration at all. Though there might be no 
crimes inherent in the profession of Christianity, Christians were 
still guilty of sacrilegium when they refused to worship the gods of 
the Empire, even if they satisfied Pliny that their meetings were 
purely religious in character and, therefore, did not constitute them 
a sodalitas within the meaning of the law. Obstinate Christians 
had three opportunities of recantation: if they did not take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities, they were executed summarily—or, if 
they were Roman citizens, they were transported to Rome. It was 
an accepted and a familiar fact that a Christian was, as such, a 
criminal *—so familiar, indeed, that Pliny leaves their crime of sac- 
rilege to be inferred from the sacrifice required of those who would 
prove their apostasy. He confesses that he never occupied such an 
official position as to be called on to decide or advise in the case of. 
Christians, and was therefore ignorant of the precise nature of the 
proceedings.4 But he did not hesitate to condemn the obdurate,5 
although he might doubt whether the name itself, if it involved no 
crime, or the crimes attaching to the name were thereby punished.® 


1J[bid.: ‘* Visa est enim mihi res digna consultatione maxime propter pericli- 
tantium munerum. Multi enim omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis utriusque sexus etiam, 
vocantur in periculum et vocabuntur. Neque civitates tantum sed vicos etiam atque 
agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est; quae videtur sisti et corrigi posse. 
Certe satis constat prope iam desolata templa coepisse celebrari et sacra sollemnia 
diuintermissa repeti pastumque venire victinarum cuius adhuc rarissimus emptor.” 

2Tbid.: *‘ Ex quo facile est opinari quae turba hominum emendari possit si sit 
paenitentiae locus ”’. 

3Tbid.: ‘* Interrogari ipsos an essent Christiani. Confitentes iterum ac 
tertio interrogari, supplicium miratus: perseverantes duci iussi. Neque enim dubi- 
tatum, qualecumque esset quod faterentur, pertinaciam certe et inflexibilem obstina- 
tionem debere punivi. Fuerunt alii similis amentiae quos, quia cives Romani erant, 
adnotari in urbem remittendos.” 

“Professor Ramsay’s paraphrase of Pliny’s words (ibid.): ‘‘Cognitionibus de 
Christianis interfui numquam; ideo nescio quid et quatenus aut puniri soleat aut 
quaeri”’. 5 See note (1) supra. 

6 Tbid.: ** Nec mediocriter haesitavi sitne aliquod discrimen aetatum an quam- 
libet teneri nihil a robustioribus differant, detur paenitentiae venia an ei qui omnino 
Christianus fuit desisse non prosit. nomen ipsum, si flagitiis careat, an flagitia 
cohaerentia nomini puniantur ”. 
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Such doubts as this arose from his examination of the renegades 
and the slaves who were called deaconesses, in which he learned 
that there were no crimes other than sacrilegium involved in the 
name, and, therefore, was emboldened to suggest that renegades 
should be pardoned. 

Trajan’s answer authorises the policy suggested: “Any one 
who denies that he is a Christian and gives plain proof of his 
truthfulness, that is, by worshipping our gods, though his past may 
not be above suspicion, shall obtain pardon by his repentance”.1_ No 
anonymous accusations are to be entertained,? and Christians are 
not to be sought out. If they are brought before the governor and 
convicted of being Christians they must, of course, be punished. 
Pliny did well to investigate the cases of the so-called Christians, 
who had been brought before him. No general policy can be 
laid down. Trajan is content to endorse the existing practice of 
punishing obdurate Christians as Christians, and to sanction the 
pardon of such Christians as were prepared to renounce their 
Christianity and to ratify their renunciation by performance of 
heathen rites. 

Trajan’s endorsement of the action which Pliny took without 
hesitation against the Christians as such, proves that “persecution 


for the name” was already an established and familiar part of 


Roman policy. If Pliny had been present at trials of Christians 
before becoming governor of Bithynia, he might have learned that 
the vulgar were wrong in ascribing foul crimes to the Christians, as 
such, But there is no question that Christians, as such, were liable 
to capital punishment. In the first instance, when he had only to 
do with those Christians who refused to apostatize, Pliny con- 
demned them to death almost instinctively as a matter of routine 
and immemorial tradition, 

Under Domitian (according to Dio Cassius) Flavius Clemens 
was put to death on the charge of atheism, and many others who 
embraced the customs of the Jews were condemned to death or 


1Trajan to Pliny, xcvii. (xcviii.). . . . puniendi sunt ita tamen ut qui negaverit 
se Christianum esse idque re ipsa manifestum fecerit, id est supplicando dis nostris, 
quamvis suspectus in praeteritum, veniam ex paenitentia impetret”. 

2Tbid.: ‘Sine auctore vero propositi libelli in nullo crimine locum habere 
debent. Nam et pessimi exempli nec nostri saeculi est.” 

°Ibid.: “ Actum quem debuisti, mi Secunde, in excutiendis causis eorum qui 
Christiani ad te delati fuerunt secutus es. Neque enim in universum aliquid quod 
quasi certam forman habeat constitui potest. Conquirendi non sunt: si deferantur 
et arguantur, puniendi sunt”. ... 
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deprived of their goods. His wife Domitilla, a relative of the Emperor, 
was merely banished to Pandateria.! 

Suetonius? describes Flavius Clemens as a man of contemptible 
inactivity—a conventional description of Christians 3—and says that 
he was put to death on the barest suspicion. Eusebius‘ asserts 
explicitly that Domitilla was banished with many others, because she 
bore witness to Christ. Probably the Christians were regarded as 
a Jewish sect who could not claim the.privileges of Jews proper. 
Evidently the sect was proscribed. A Christian as such was liable 
to death, banishment, or confiscation of his goods. Domitian (as 
Eusebius ® says) was the second persecutor of the Christian Church 
and made himself the heir of Nero’s battle with God. But according 
to Hegesippus,® as reported by Eusebius,’ Domitian stopped the 
persecution after examining the grandsons of Judas, the brother of 
Jesus.8 


1]xvii. 14 (epitome of Xiphilinus): Kav 76 avr ret (A.D. 95) GANOvS Te TOAAOUS 
kat Tov PAdBrov KAjpevta trarevovra, kalirep aveipiov dvtTa, kal yuvaika Kal adThy 
ovyyevy éavtod Praoviav Aopitidday exovra, katéadagtev 6 Aopetiavds: érnvéxOy 
Se dudotv éyxAnpa abedtyTOS, Vp’ Fs Kal GAXor eis TA TdV lovdalwv Oy EEoKéANovTeEs 
mwodXol katedixacOncay, Kal ot pév areBavov, of S¢ Tay yotv ovaLav éorepnOnoay: 7 
Se AopitidXa trepwpioby pdvov eis Mavdareptav. 

2 Domitian xv. Denique Elavium Clementem patruelum suum contemptissimae 
inertiae ... repente ex tenuissima suspicione tantum non ipso eius consulatu 
interemit: quo maxime facto maturavit sibi exilium. 

3 Compare Tertullian’s Apology, xlii.: “‘Sed alio quoque iniuriarum titulo 
postulamur et infructuosi in negotiis dicimur. . . . Quomodo infructuosi videmur 
negotiis vestris, cum quibus et de quibus vivimus, non scio. Sed si carimonias tuas 
non frequento, attamen et illa die homo sum.” 

4 Histoviae ecclesiasticae, iii. 18: “eis torotrov 88 dpa . . . H THs HpeTépas 
miorews Siédapme Sidackahia, ds kal Tos drobev TOU Kal’ Huds Adyou cvyypadeis 
pr Garoxvagat Tats abtav ‘loropiats rév Te Siwypdv Kal Ta év adTO papTupia wapa- 
Sotvar. otye Kal Tov Katpov én’ axpiBes éweonpyvavTo, év ever wevrexardexaTo 
Aopetavod pera wrelotwv érépwv kal Praviav AoperlAXav ioropiaavres, && ddeApiis 
yeyovviav Pavlov KAripevros, évds Trav ThviKdde éwl Pawns imdrov, ris eis 
Xpiorov papruplas evexev, els vijrov Movriav cara Tipwplav Sdé00ar.” 

5 Histoviae ecclesiasticae, iii. 17: ‘‘ Tas Népwvos OeoexOplas te kal Oeopaxlas 
Siddoxov éavtdv katrertHoarto. Sevtepos Sita Tov Kad’ Huav aveclver Siwypov, kaltrep 
TOU TaTpds ato Overmacavod pndev Kal’ Hav Gromov émivorwavTos.” 

Hegesippus was an Eastern—probably a native of Palestine. He visited Rome 
in the episcopate of Anicetus (? A.D. 155-156) and published his five books of 
Memoranda or Memoirs (bwopvypara) in A.D. 180. See Bardenhewer, Geschichte 
der altkirchlichen Literatur, i. pp. 483-490. 

Histoviae ecclesiasticae, iii. 20: ‘ép’ ols pydtv adtav Kateyvoxdta Tov 
Aopertavov, GANG Kal ds évrehav katabpovyavra, éevdépous pév adrods dveivat, 
KaraTravoat, S¢ 814 mpootdypatos Tov KaTa THs exkAnolas Siwypdv 
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Eusebius! quotes Tertullian? to the same general effect: 
“ Domitian, a semi-Nero in cruelty, attempted to condemn the 
Christians ; but, being also a man, he readily stopped the course of 
action he had begun, and even recalled those whom he had 


* banished”. 


But Nero was the first to persecute the Christians * and something 
is known of his procedure from Tacitus,‘ who represents his per- 
secution as a final effort to divert from himself the suspicion of 
having given orders for the fire of Rome. Human assistance, public 
largesses, services of expiation, all failed to banish the calumny. So 
to put an end to the rumour, Nero made the Christians, as they were 
commonly called by the vulgar who hated them for their crimes, 
scape-goats in his place and visited them w.th the most elaborate 
penalties. Christ from whom their name was derived was executed 
by the procurator Pontius Pilate in the reign of Tiberius. For a 
time this fatal superstition was suppressed, but it broke out after- 
wards not only in Judaea, the birthplace of the mischief, but also in 
Rome... Accordingly, in the first instance those who confessed 
were arrested ; and afterwards on their information a huge multitude 
were sent to join them not so much on the charge of arson as on that 
of hatred of the human race. 

Tacitus emphasises the fact that the Christians were guilty and 
deserved to suffer the last penalty of the law. Public feeling con- 
demned them as enemies of civilised society; but the outrageous 
mockery with which Nero had them executed, and the common sus- 
picion that the alleged arson was a mere pretence produced a revul- 


1 Historiae ecclesiasticae, iii. 20. 

2 Apology v.: “‘ Temptaverat et Domitianus, portio Neronis de crudelitate ; sed qua 
et homo (GAN olpar Gre Exwv Tt cvvésews, Eusebius) facile coeptum repressit, restitutis 
etiam quos relegaverat. 

3 Tertullian, Apology, v.: ‘‘Consulite commentarios vestros; illic reperietis 
primum Neronem in hanc sectam cum maxime Romae orientem Caesariano gladio 
ferocisse. Sed tali dedicatore damnationis nostrae etiam gloriamur. Qui enim scit 
illum, intelligere potest non nisi grande aliquod bonum a Nerone damnatum.,” 

4 Annals, xv. 44: ‘‘Sed non ope humana, non largitionibus principis aut deum 
placamentis decedebat infamia, quin iussum incendium crederetur. Ergo abolendo 
rumori Nero subdidit reos, et quaesitissimis poenis affecit, quos per flagitia invisos vul- 
gus Chrestianos (sic) appellabat. Auctor nominis eius Christus, Tiberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat. Repressaque in praesens 
exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judaeam originem eius mali 
sed per urbem etiam. . . . Igitur primo correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum 
multitudo ingens, haud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio humani generis 
coniuncti sunt.” 

‘Ibtd,; “sontes et novissima exempla meritos ”, 
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sion in their favour. The bare punishments—crucifixion, burning 
at the stake, and death by wild beasts—were right and proper. But 
the people to whom Nero threw open his gardens, in order that they 
might witness such sights, found Nero himself among them dressed 
in the garb of a charioteer 2—the ancient equivalent of a jockey. If 
the Christians were really magicians, as their punishments implied,’ 
and their stories of healings may have suggested, the situation was 
too serious for such buffoonery. Nero’s conduct was enough to dis. 
credit his plea of reasons of state. 

It is clear, then, that Christians, who confessed their Christianity 
or were denounced as Christians by such confessors, were put to 
death by Nero after the great fire of Rome in a.p. 64. It was alleged 
that they were incendiaries or magicians, but these allegations were 
not proven. The reference to the execution of the founder of the 
sect suggests that they were, in accordance with that precedent, liable 
to capital punishment in Rome or in the provinces. 

Suetonius records that under Nero many practices were severely 
punished and prohibited and many others set up. No food was 
henceforth to be sold in the cook shops (for example) except vege- 
tables; and punishments were inflicted upon the Christians—a kind 
of men who embraced a new and maleficent superstition.’ 

The natural inference that Nero’s action in the matter of the 
Christians formed a precedent which was followed generally and in 
the provinces unless further regulations were introduced by himself or 
his successors, is probable in the nature of the case, and it is expressly 
asserted by Sulpicius Severus, who follows Tacitus, and may have 
known parts of his Annals which are no longer extant. This, he 
says, was the beginning of the savage treatment of the Christians. 


1 Annals: ‘‘ pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum 
interirent, aut crucibus affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi defecisset dies in usum 
nocturni luminis urerentur... Unde. . . miseratio oriebatur, tamquam non utili- 
tate publica sed in saevitiam unius absumerentur.”’ 

2 [bid.: ‘‘ Hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat et Circense ludicrum edebat, 
habitu aurigae permixtus plebi vel circulo insistens”’. 

3So Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, p. 236: “‘ Odium humani generis 
was, as Arnold aptly points out, the crime of poisoners and magicians, . . . The 
punishments inflicted on the Christians under Nero are those ordered for magicians. 
Paulls, Sentent. v. 23 M.: ‘‘ Magicae artis conscios summo supplicio afflici placuit, 
id est, bestiis obici aut cruci suffigi. Ipsi autem magi vivi exuruntur.” 

4 Vita Neronis, xvi.: ‘‘ Multa sub eo et animadversa severe et coercita nec minus 
instituta . . . interdictum, ne quid in popinis cocti praeter legumina aut holera 
veniret cum antea nullum non obsonii genus proponeretur; adflicti suppliciis 
Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis novae ac maleficae,” 
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Afterwards also laws were laid down by which the religion was pro- 
scribed and edicts were issued by which it was publicly declared 
illegal to be a Christian. Then Paul and Peter were condemned to 
death} 

To the three first persecutors of the Church—Nero, Domitian, 
and Trajan—Sulpicius Severus suggests that Titus should be added. 
If he is following good authority—say, Tacitus, here as elsewhere— 
Titus held a council to decide the fate of the Temple, when Jerusalem 
was taken in a.p. 70. Of his councillors some urged that a con- 
secrated house famous beyond all mortal things ought not to be 
destroyed. Its preservation would bear witness to Roman modera- 
tion; its ruin would be an eternal mark of their cruelty. Others, 
and among them Titus himself, held the Temple should be destroyed 
at once, in order that the religion of the Jews and Christians might 
be more completely undone; inasmuch as these religions, though 
opposed to one another, nevertheless came from the same parent 
stock. The Christians sprang from the Jews. If the root were 
taken away the branch would naturally perish.” 

From this survey of the evidence it appears that the non-Christian 
authorities bear out the assertion of Tertullian that from the year 64 
A.D. Christianity was distinguished from Judaism and, therefore, pro- 
scribed. It had lost the protection of the ancient and famous lawful 
religion, which sheltered it at the first. Nero set the law in motion 
against it for his own purposes and attempted to justify his action 
to the people. But such action once taken, persecution of the 
Church was part of the law of the Empire, as Suetonius, Sulpicius 
Severus, and Tertullian aver. There is nothing in the evidence to 


1 Chronicon, ii. 29: ‘Hoc initio in Christianos saeviri coeptum. Post etiam 
datis legibus religio vetebatur, palamque edictis propositis Christianum esse non 
licebat. Tum Paulus et Petrus capitis damnati.” 

2 Chronicorum, ii. 30 : “ Fertur Titus adhibito consilio prius deliberasse an templum 
tanti operis everteret. Etenim nonnullis videbatur aedem sacratam ultra omnia 
mortalia illustrem non oportere deleri, quae servata modestiae Romanae testimonium, 
diruta perennem crudelitatis notam praeberet. At contra alii et Titus ipse evertendum 
imprimis templum censebant, quo plenius Judaeorum et Christianorum religio 
tolleretur: quippe has religiones, licet contrarias sibi, isdem~tamen ab auctoribus 
profectas: Christianos ex Judaeis extitisse: radice sublata stirpem facile perituram.” 

3 Tertullian, Apology, xxi. : ‘‘ Antiquissimis Judaecorum instrumentis sectam. . . 
suffultam . . . sub umbraculo insignissimae religionis certe licitae”’. 

4In addition to passages quoted above, see Tertullian, ad Nationes, i.7: ‘ Prin- 
cipe Augusto nomen hoc ortum est: Tiberio disciplina eius inluxit: sub Nerone 
damnatio invaluit ut iam hinc de persona persecutoris ponderetis, si pius ille princeps, 
impii Christiani. . . si non hostis publicus, nos publici hostes: quales simus dam- 
nator ipse demonstravit, utique aemula sibi puniens:; et tamen permansit erasis 
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suggest that the Neronian persecution slackened, because the citizens 
of Rome saw through the pretexts of arson and witchcraft. On the 
contrary the evidence suggests that the name was condemned by 
Nero. 

It was still possible for Titus and for Dio Cassius to recall the 
fact that Christianity was a sect—a schismatic sect of Judaism. 
Perhaps the condemnation of the sect carried with it a partial pro- 
scription and. prohibition of its name. But there is no trace of any 
real change of attitude between the policy, on which Nero embarked 
in sudden desperation, and the action taken by Pliny, when he began 
to put the affairs of Bithynia in order. Pliny assumed that the name 
of Christian was proof of guilt and only inquired why, when he found 
himself dealing with special and extenuating circumstances. Nero 
in special circumstances had sought to save himself from popular 
suspicion by making the name of Christian proof, first of special and 
then of general guilt. 

It remains to examine the relations of the Christian Church and 
the Roman State, as they are reflected in the First Epistle of St. 
Peter, and to inquire which of the first three persecutions known to 
us they best fit. 

In the first part of the Epistle, which ends at iv. 11, the writer 
speaks generally of manifold temptations.! ‘‘ He exhorteth them — 
to quote the summary of the revisers of 1611—from the breach of 
charity . . . he beseecheth them also to abstain from fleshly lusts, 
to be obedient to magistrates, and teacheth servants how to obey 
their masters, patiently suffering for well-doing after the example of 
Christ. He teacheth the duty of wives and husbands to each other, 
exhorting all men to unity and love, and to suffer persecution. .. . 
He exhorteth them to cease from sin by the example of Christ, and 
the consideration of the general end that now approacheth. . . . 

In the second part of the Epistle the writer “‘ comforteth them 
against persecution. He exhorteth the elders to feed their flocks, 
the younger to obey, and all to be sober, watchful, and constant in 
the faith : to resist the cruel adversary the devil.”’ Here only it is sug- 
gested that Christians may be put to death forthe Name. For certain 
churches, to whom the bearer would read this part of the letter and 
whose special circumstances the writer had in mind, atrial? was im- 
minent : their adversary the devil was walking about, as a roaring lion, 


omnibus hoc solum institutum Neronianum: iustum denique, ut dissimile sui 


auctoris’’. 
1i, 6. Viv, 2, 
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seeking whom he might devour.! In the earlier and general part the 
references to persecution and persecutors are vaguer, and stress is 
laid upon the railing or reviling ? to which the Christians are exposed, 
but must not retaliate in kind. 1n both parts the example of Christ 
is put before them as their model—He suffered and they must suffer 
as He suffered—but only in the second part is it added that they 
must commit the keeping of their souls to God, as He did. The 
first part, in fact, does not seem to contemplate state-persecution so 
much as the discredit and discomfort inevitably incurred by those 
who dissent from an established religion. 

But such a distinction between the two parts of the Epistle, even 
if it be accepted as valid, does not relegate the second part to a later 
period. In some of the Churches of Asia Minor, at any rate—and 
there is no evidence to show which—the conditions described in the 
second part existed already.. And so the evidence of the Epistle as 
a whole must be taken. 

The faith of the Christians addressed is undergoing a trial: fora 
season (if need be) they are in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions. In different ways their faith is being tested. The tests— 
whatever they are—cause a temporary grief in the midst of their 
permanent joy, but will only refine their faith and purge it of dross. 
Half-hearted Christians will fall away. They have already purified 
their souls by obedience to the truth revealed to them,°® and must 
lay aside all malice and all guile and hypocrisies and envies and all 
evil speakings.6 They must abstain from fleshly lusts which war 
against the soul, and, by their good conduct, refute the common 
rumour which speaks of them as evildoers.’ Pending the visitation 
of God, they are exhorted to be obedient to the Emperor and his 
officers, and as loyal citizens stop the mouths of ignorant fools.§ 
There is no room, here, for the later test of their loyalty : the writer 
could not exhort them to offer sacrifice to Cesar. No-one can really 
harm them, if they obey these commands; but they may have to 
suffer for righteousness’ sake.® They must not be afraid. They 
must be ready to defend themselves and to reply to every one who 
inquires about their hope. Good behaviour and gentle answers may 
put their calumniators to shame ; in any case it is essential.1° 

In certain places Christians are already sharing in the sufferings 
of Christ, and therefore must rejoice therein. Their suffering may 
be misrepresented as the just punishment of murderers, thieves, 


Os 2 iii. g with ii. 21-23. 3 iv. 19 with ii. 23. 41, Of. 
Diner, Oe NG. at) De Sb TEs ONT Bley ty 10 iji. 15 f. 
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criminals or busybodies: they must correct by word or deed all such 
misrepresentations and make it clear that they are reproached—or 
what not ?—simply because they are Christians! Their adversary 
the devil—in the persons of all his agents—goes about seeking whose 
faith he may destroy; they must resist him and survive the ordeal.2 
Throughout the world the Christian brotherhood is exposed to the 
same temptations and varied persecutions. 

From this evidence Professor Ramsay ® concludes that the Epistle 
belongs to the time when Vespasian revived the policy of Nero. 
“The Christian communities of Asia Minor north of the Taurus are 
regarded as exposed to persecution (i. 6), not merely in the form of 
dislike and malevolence on the part of neighbours, . . . but persecu- 
tion to the death (iv. 15, 16), after trial and question (iii. 15). The 
persecution is general, and extends over the whole Church (v. 9). 
The Christians are not merely tried when a private accuser comes 
forward against them, but are sought out for trial by the Roman 
officials (v. 8, ili. 15). They suffer for the Name (iv. 14-16) pure 
and simple; the trial takes the form of inquiry into their religion, 
giving them the opportunity of ‘ glorifying God in this name’.” 

Of this persecution by Vespasian there is no evidence except an 
inference from the statement of Sulpicius Severus, that Titus his 
son and successor wished to exterminate both Judaism and Christi- 
anity, and the general deduction from the letter of Pliny, that 
persecution for the Name was an established practice. Apart from 
this objection, it may fairly he said that even the rigorous interpre- 
tation which Professor Ramsay puts upon different passages is not 
necessarily inconsistent with the conditions of the reign of Nero 
when persecution of the Church did, as a fact, begin. If the vague 
terms, in which the various sufferings of Christians are described, are 
to be pressed and limited to mean State persecution and persecu- 
tion to the death, there still remain indubitable references to un- 
official persecution which did not go to such lengths. The author, 
as Professor Ramsay himself says, looks forward to a period of 
persecution as the condition in which Christians have to live. 
Further he exhorts Christians to be loyal subjects and therein 
proves that the obvious test of loyalty had not yet been applied to 
them. And he definitely excludes the narrow interpretation of the 
roaring lion, when he urges the Christians to resist it. 

For these and other reasons, Professor Ramsay’s theory is re- 


liv 13-16. BN Outs 
3 The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 279 ff. 
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jected by Dr. Chase on the one hand and Professor Schmiedel! on 
the other. But many of his arguments hold good against the date 
under Trajan, to which Professor Schmiedel adheres. Pliny’s cor- 
respondence with Trajan, however, is not easily made to fit the state 
of things reflected in the First Epistle of St. Peter. Por one thing, 
in Pliny’s time Bithynia was so far infected by real or nominal 
Christianity that the temples were deserted. The unlawful super- 
stition was so far predominant that many of its adherents conformed 
without any conviction. Pliny’s anticipation that clemency shown 
to such penitents would result in the annihilation of Christianity 
suggests an altogether different state of things. 

On the whole—whether St. Peter perished under Nero or, as 
Professor Ramsay urges, at a later date—the Epistle may not un- 
reasonably be referred to the time when Nero inaugurated the 
attack upon the provincial Roman Christians and gave the cue to all 
provincial governors who wished to earn his favour by endorsing the 
rightfulness of his action under whatever pretext. Already they were 
distinguished from the Jews, and, therefore, stood under the ban of 
the law as an unlicensed corporation. They were magicians who 
prophesied the destruction of the world, and the fire of Rome was 
proof of their power. They might plead innocence of crimes associ- 
ated with the name by vulgar suspicion ; but even when they cleared 
their name it was in itself sufficient to condemn them. That is the 
pagan view. The Christian view is that Christ suffered and they 
must follow in His steps. No colour must be given to the misrepre- 
sentations of their enemies. They must take every opportunity of 
removing them. This done, though death be their penalty, they 
will die to the glory of God, resisting the slanderer and remaining 
firm in their faith, 


CANONICITY. 


There are two different ways of treating the fact that any given 
book of the New Testament Canon is first quoted as authoritative 
Scripture and as the work of its commonly reputed author by a later 
writer of known date and recognised authority. You may say that 
the said book is thereby recognised as canonical and as authentic 
either not before or as early as such and such a date. In the former 
case the endorsement of tradition is regarded as an innovation, in 
the latter as an explicit regularisation of previous, but inarticulate, 
practice. 


1 Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. i.; ‘ Christian, name of”. 
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The former interpretation of such facts has the advantage of 
_ appearing to appeal to what is apparent and to nothing else. But it 
involves axioms which require to be proved. We must suppose that 
the Canon was definitely fixed by authority and was not a thing of 
gradual growth. And, if we are to argue from the silence of ec- 
clesiastical writers, we must ignore the fact that many of them are 
no longer extant and postulate for them an interest in such matters 
as canonicity equal to our own. In fact it seems more reasonable to 
allow ourselves the exercise of a sober imagination in dealing with the 
evidence. In the case of 1 Peter at all events there is no sign of any 
attempt to force a new forgery upon the acceptance of the Church. 
It contains no innovation of doctrine such as might need the support 
of Apostolic authority. 

The Epistle, then (we may say), is used by Irenzeus as early as 
the third quarter of the second century. Behind Irenzus in all 
probability there lies a period, in which the idea of the New Testa- 
ment Canon grew up and in which its contents were gradually reduced 
for reasons which appeared to those in authority to be adequate. Of 
that period we certainly do not know everything. All the Gnostics 
whom Irenzeus has pilloried are represented only by fragments and 
summaries of their doctrines contemptuously preserved by their 
opponents at a later time. But, even so, it appears that the Gnostics 
in their efforts to elucidate the philosophy of the Christian religion 
and to advance to something higher than the somewhat pedestrian 
and commonplace theology of the ordinary ecclesiastic laid stress 
upon Scripture. And in so far as they tended to relegate the Old 
Testament to a definitely inferior place in the development of true 
religion they necessarily devoted themselves to the writings of the 
Apostles—the Scriptures of the New Testament. Inevitably the 
Gospels, which contained the sayings of Jesus, and the works of St. 
Paul occupied the first place in their estimation. The Lord and the 
Apostle exercised an authority to which the Church must bow. So 
the Gnostics applied themselves to New Testament exegesis—not 
always for the purposes of theological controversy. The controversies, 
which ensued upon the deductions they drew from such exegesis, led 
to the delimitation of the Canon and there is a strong presumption 
in favour of the traditional view of the books which survived the 
ordeal. 1 Peter is not a book which was likely to be much to the 
mind of daring thinkers who could discriminate between the different 
degrees of inspiration latent in different sayings of the Lord and who 
were determined to be done with Judaism. The Gnostics professed 
to be wiser than the Apostles—Irenzus their posthumous conqueror 
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asserts. 1 Peter is a book more congenial to such a man as Polycarp, 
who was more fitted to be a simple recipient of the general tradition. 
And it is to be remembered that Polycarp takes us back to a time 
when the idea of a Canon of New Testament Scripture was in its 
infancy. 

Our document is first quoted with the formula Peter or Peter in 
his Epistle says in the latter part of the second century. 

Irenzeus, the disciple of Polycarp, whose book Against Heresies 
was written while Eleutherus was Bishop of Rome (A.p. 175-189),! 
is the earliest witness to its reception as such. He appealed to it 
(for example) along with Paul and Isaiah : “ et Petrus ait in epistula : ? 
Quem non videntes diligitis, inquit, in quem nunc non videntes credi- 
distis, gaudebitis gaudio inenarrabili”’.8 In another place it is quoted 
after Moses and the Lord: “et propter hoc Petrus, ait, non vela- 
mentum malitiae habere nos libertatem* sed ad probationem et 
manifestationem fidei ”. 

Tertullian, a little later, puts Peter on a level with Paul in respect 
of his inspiration, and explains their agreement as due to the fact 
that they were inspired by the same spirit: “de modestia quidem 
cultus et ornatus aperba praescriptio est etiam Petri cohibentis eodem 
ore quia eodem et spiritu quo Paulus, et vestium gloriam et auri 
superbiam et crinium lenoniam operositatem”’.® In his Antidote to 
the poison of the Gnostics, which may perhaps be dated a.p. 213, 
he cites 1 Peter as addressed to the natives of Pontus: “ Petrus 
quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, gloria si non ut delin- 
quentes puniamint, sustinetis. Haec enim gratia est, in hoc et vocati 
estis, quoniam et Christus passus est pro nobis, relinquens vobis 
exemplum semetipsum, uti adsequamini vestigia ipsius. Et rursus 
Dilecti ne expavescatis ultionem quae agitur in vobis in temptationem, 
quast novum accidat vobis; etenim secundum quod communicatis 
passtonibus Christi, gaudete, uti et in revelatione gloriae eius gau- 
deatis exultantes : st dedecoramini nomine Christi, beati estis, quo- 
niam gloria et det spiritus requiescat in vobis, dum ne quis vestrum 
patiatur, ut homicida aut fur aut maleficus aut alient speculator. 
Si autem ut Christianus, ne erubescat, glorificet autem dominum in 
nomine tsto.® 


Lviv Sodexdto témw Tov THs émioKomys Grd Tav "AtooTé\wy KaTéxer KA por 
"EXevOepos.” Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., iii. 3. 3 (Harvey’s edition). 

2 Adv. Haer. iv. 19, 2 = 1 Peter i. 8. 8 Adv. Haer. iv. 28. 4x Peter ii. 16, 

5 De Oratione, xv. referring to 1 Peter iii. 3 and Tim. ii. 9; compare Clement of 
Alexandria, Paedagogus, III., xi. 66, quoted above. 

® Scorpiace xii. = 1 Peter ii. 20, 21 and iv. 12-15. 
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Clement of Alexandria (a.p. 150-(?) 210) commented on 1 Peter 
in his Hypotyposes, but the commentary is only preserved in a 
Latin abridgment.1_ In his extant works he quotes freely from the 
Epistle and uses it as if it were familiar to his readers. In the 
Paedagogus® (for example), which is addressed to catechumens, he 
SayS: éyvwxdtes odv TS Exdatou Epyor, év odBw Tdv Tis 
Tapotkias bpav xpdvov dvactpddyrte, eiSdtes Str0d 
p8aptots, dpyupiw  xpuclo, éhutpdOnpev ex THs pa- 
Tatas pav dvactpodis watpimapadsdétov, &AAA Tipio 
aipate @s dpvod dpdpou xkal domwihou Xptotod. apxe- 
TOs oGv 6 TapeAnrAUOdS xpdvos—é Métpos pyci—rd BotAnpa 
TOv €0vGv katetpydobat, weTopeupevous ev doedyeiats, 
€miOupiars, oivodruylats, Kdpors, TéTOLS, Kal ABepitors 
€évSwrodkatpetars.® Andin the Stromaieis,* which were intended 
for more advanced Christians, he has, after quotations from the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians: 816 kai 6 @aupdovos Nétpos pyoiv: 
&yamrntolt, TapakahS es Tapolikous kat wapemidypous 
&méxec0at Tv capkixay ériOupidy, aitives otparte vov- 
TOL KaTA THS Puxas, Thy dvactpodPyvy spay Kkarhy 
éxovtes é€v tots EOveciv. Ste odtTws Eat TO OEAnHpa TOD 
Qe06, dyaPotmototvtas Pipotv thy Tav ddpdvarv dvOpdtwer 
épyaciav, &s éhedOepor kat py Os Emckdduppa ~xovtTes 
THS Kkaklas Thy €heuBepiav, GAN ws BoGhor Oeod. On 
one occasion® he fuses together the sumptuary laws for women 
laid down by St. Paul and St. Peter: mpoordvar 8€ attas 6 maiddywyos 
kedevet €v KaTacTohy Koopiw, peta aidods Kal gwdhpocdvys Koopetv 
éautds,© Stotagcopévas Tots idiots dvipdory, os Kat 
et tives dmwerGotev TG Ady, 81d THS TOV yuvatKay ay- 
agtpopas adveu Adyou KEepdSyOHcovTar, EwmoTTEVTaYTES, 
dnaolt, thy €v Adywo dyvivy dvagtpod>yv tpadv: dv ~otw 
obx 6 €fwbev Epmrokas Kal weprOécews Xpucion Hh év- 
Sticews tpatiwv Kkédopos, GAN & KpuTTds THs Kapdilas 
dvOpwmros é€v TG AGO0dptw Tot mpaéos Kal Houxlou mred- 
patos, 6 éotiv évamtov tod Veod wodkuTtedés.” This fusion 
is characteristic: both St. Paul and St. Peter wrote Scripture, and 
Clement follows popular usage, which never has insisted upon a nice 
discrimination between the authors of “texts”. Indeed in another 
place 8 he refers part of the first Epistle to Timothy? to St. Peter: 


1Potter’s edition, pp. 1006 f. @TIL., xii, 85. 8x Peter i. 17-19, iv. 3. 
OTIS Xin 7 5. 5 Paedagogus, III., xi. 66. Sy Tim. ii. 9. 
Tz Peter iti, 1-4. 8 Paedagogus, II., xii, 127. ®*Tim. ii. 9 f. 
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mdvu your Oaupaciws 6 Métpos 6 paxdpios yuvaixas, dyolv, doauTwS pA ev 
mhéypaow 4 xXpucd % papyaptrats 7 twariopd woutedet, GAN’ 3 mpetret 
yuvartivy émayyeddopevats OeooeBerav, 80 Epywy dyabav abGs abtds Koo- 
podowr. : 

The fact of the matter is that even Clement used, at any rate in 
his Paedagogus, manuals of extracts from Scripture classified 
according to their subjects. His Paedagogus or instructor is the 
distinguished successor of a line of humbler books of the same kind. 
The Christian catechist had his armoury of appropriate texts just as 
the missionary to the Jews had his. The extracts were arranged 
under headings: sayings of Moses, the Prophet, the Psalmist, the 
Sage, the Lord and the Apostle followed each other in various 
orders and with different degrees of precision in attribution. The 
inevitable results were that the extracts were affected by their new 
neighbours in respect of their text, and that their proper ascrip- 
tion was lost sight of. As the learning and the security of the 
Church increased, these results were corrected. Complete Bibles 
in the Church chests superseded the manuals, and Origen (for ex- 
ample) laboured to restore the purity of the text. The new 
state of things is reflected in the Stromateis of Clement: there 
Jesus Son of Sirach receives credit for his wisdom, which in the 
Paedagogus is ascribed to wisdom, the Paedagogue, or Solomon; 
and the text of the extracts conforms to the standard of the uncial 
manuscripts. But the literature which preceded Clement was 
popular rather than scholarly, and the phenomena presented by 
his use of Scripture in the Paedagogus contribute to confirm 
the conclusion that the argument based upon the silence of his 
predecessors is fallacious, and that their silence can fairly be 
construed as a denial of the Petrine origin or authorship of 1 
Peter. 

These examples of the use of 1 Peter made by Irenzeus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alexandria have been given in full to show what the 
raw material of the evidence really is. Samples only as they are, they 
suffice to show that 1 Peter was recognised as St. Peter’s Epistle 
about A.p. 200 in Gaul, Africa, and Alexandria. By a stretch of the 
imagination it might be supposed that Tertullian was dependent upon 
Clement for this knowledge; but Irenzus and Clement represent 
a tradition which they inherited independently from a distant past. 
Now Clement was the earliest Christian scholar, whose works have 
come down to us, and Irenzeus is linked to the apostolic age by his 
connexion with Polycarp. 

In his Bpistle to the Philippians, Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
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who died a martyr on 23rd February, a.p. 155 at the age of 86 years,! 
has left, as Eusebius noted, a valuable witness to the earlier history 
of the New Testament Canon. 

So far as the Canonicity of 1 Peter is concerned the evidence of 
the Epistle is overwhelming. It is true that Polycarp does not give 
the name of the authority, which he uses so often. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect that he should. ‘ Paul” and ‘the Lord” are 
the only authors named. The words of the Lord have naturally a 
higher authority than those of His Apostles—at any rate at this stage 
in the development of the Canon. And St. Paul as the founder of 
the Church at Philippi had a special claim upon their obedience: 
“Neither I (Polycarp says) nor anyone like me can attain to the 
wisdom of the blessed and glorious Paul, who, when he came among 
you, before the face of the men of that time taught accurately and 
surely the word of truth, who also when he was absent wrote letters 
to you into which if you look you will be able to be built up in the 
faith given unto you.’’? Other Scriptures, even the first Epistle of 
St. John, Polycarp’s teacher, are used just as 1 Peter is used— 
anonymously and not always with a clear formula to stamp the 
quotations as quotations. 

The following passages contain clear cases of Polycarp’s use of 
1 Peter :— 

(1. 1-3) cuvexdpny . . . Stu BeBala Ths mictews Spay pita . . . pexpl 
viv Siapeéver kal Kapmopopet eis Tov KUptov Hav ‘Incoiv Xpiorév . . « 
eis Sv obk iSdvTes TrotEedeTE xapa dvexAaryHTw 
kat SeSo0facpevny? eis Hv moddol emOupodow eiceOeiv.4 

Il. 813 dvaLwodpevor tas dagtas ipdv® Souredoate TH 
OcG . . . miotedcavtes Ets TOV éyelpavta Tov Kkuplov pay 
*Inaodv Xptortov €x vexp dv kat SovTaadte Sdgav® kat 
Opdvov éx defiay adtod ... ph dwodiB8dvtes Kakdv dvt 
Kakod  Aotdoplav advtt Aordopias’ H ypdvOov avril 
ypovOou % katdpay dvtt Katdpas.® 

V.  kaddv yap 75 dvaxdmreoOar dws tay émBupidy tay év TO Kdopw, Ste 


aA aA , 
Tac0 émOupia KaTOTOO TYEDPaTOS otTpatevetau? 


VII. emi rév ef dpyis Het rapadobdvra Aéyor émuotpepupev vy PovTeEs 
wpds Tas €uxas! kal mpockaptepodvres vyotetats. 


1S0 Bardenhewer, Geschichte dey Altkirchlichen Litteratur, i. p. 149. 


iti. 2. Dr Peter. 8. 4Compare 1 Peter i. 12. 5 Peter i. 3. 
Sreheterin 21 71 Peter iii. 9. 8 Compare I Peter iii. 9. 
91 Peter ii. 11 conflated with Galatians v. 17. 10 Peter iv. 7. 
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VIII. mpooxaprepdpev rH eAmid: Hpav kal 1 dppaPane ris Sikaroodvys 
tpav, 85 €otw Xpiotds “Inoods, 8s avyiveyKev pov TAS 
dpaptias 76 iSl@odpatremt Td EGov, Os dpaptiav 
odk é€wotnacev, oF8€ ebpébn Sddos Ev TH oTdpaTe 
adtod.2 Adda Bu Has, va Lyowpev ev adTo, mdvta dmrépevev. 
pipntat odv yevdpeda Tis Smopovis aitod Kal édv w doxopev 
Sid Td Svopaadtod, SofdLwpev adtdy.® Todtoy yap 
hpiv tov Gwoypappov E€OnKke SU EaurTod, kat pets 
todto éwmtgtetdoapev.s 
X. In his ergo state et domini exemplar sequimini firmi im fide 
et inmutabiles, fraternitatis amatores diligentes invicem. .. .* 
Omnes vobis invicem subiecti estote,® conversationem vestram 
inreprehensibilem habentes in gentibus, ut ex bonis opertbus 
vestris et vos laudem accipiatis ef dominus in vobis non 


blasphemetur." 
11 Peter ii. 24. 21 Peter ii. 22. 
31 Peter iv. 16. 41 Peter ii. 21. 
5 Compare 1 Peter iii. 8 (ii. 17). 6 Compare 1 Peter v. 5. 
Pp 7 P 


7x Peter ii. 12: the paraphrase of the latter part of the verse (éwomrevovtes 
Sofdcwor tov Gedy) is due to the next quotation (Isaiah lii. 5), vae autem, per quem 
nomen domini blasphematur. 


NOTE. 


This edition is based on a course of lectures delivered, in the first instance, to 
a class of honours men who were expected to use the late Professor Bigg’s com- 
mentary as a text-book. The lectures were, therefore, made independently of that 
commentary and with a view to the exhibition of new material and processes rather 
than results. In particular, an attempt was made to illustrate the reference of the 
Septuagint and Jewish literature generally to the exegesis of the New Testament. 
In the reduction of these notes to their present form the commentaries of Alford, 
Bigg, Hort, Kiihl-Meyer, and Von Soden were consulted. 

The text is taken from the facsimile of the great Vatican Codex (B), the lines 
of which are indicated by spaces. 

The editor gratefully acknowledges the kindness of the Rev. George Milligan 
D.D., and the Rev. R. St. John Parry, B.D., who read the commentary in proof, 
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l@ X- xdpis Spiv Kal eipyvn 


1 @% is the normal contraction of Qeov. 


no earthly correlative to it. When St. 
James addresses the twelve tribes which 
ave in Dispersion, he may on the other 
hand be contrasting the saints of Jeru- 
salem with those abroad (as St. Paul did 
in the matter of the Collection) if indeed 
he is not speaking simply to his fellow- 
countrymen as a Jew to Jews. But St. 
Peter writes from ‘‘ Babylon” and the 
capital of Christendom is no longer Jeru- 
salem. The collocation of wapemt- 
Sypotsand Stao7ropaGs implies that 
this scattering, which in the case of 
the type was God’s punishment for sin, 
will not be permanent for the antitype. 
For the Christian Church the Jewish 
hope of the ingathering will be fulfilled, 
as is indicated by the emphatic éxXe- 
«tots—for Jesus said, ‘The Son of 
Man... shall gather together his elect 
. . . from the uttermost part of the earth 
to the uttermost part of heaven” (Mark 
xiii. 26, 27; cf. Deut. xxx. 4). Compare 
Didache ix. 4, ‘‘ For as this was broken 
[bread] scattered over the hills and being 
gathered together became one, so may 
thy Church be gathered together from 
the ends of the earth into thy kingdom,” 
and Justin Martyr, Dial. 113, ‘As 
Moses .. . so also Jesus the Christ 
(corresponding to J., the Son of Nun) 
shall turn again the Dispersion of the 
People . . . shall give us the possession 
eternally’. 

Mévrov...'’Aotas. The order 
indicates the, route of the messenger, 
who landed presumably at Sinope or 
Amastris and, if the omission of kat 
Bubuvias be accepted, left the country at 
Ephesus or Smyrna. The (Armenian) 
Acta of Phocas (Martyr of Sinope under 
Trajan) are addressed to the brethren 
dwelling in Pontus and Bithynia in 
Paphlagonia and in Mysia in Galatia and 
in Cappadocia and in Armenia (Cony- 
beare, Monuments of Early Christianity, 
p. 103). See Introduction. 

Ver.2. Thethreeclauses kata ..., 
év..., and ets... qualify €kXex- 
tots and perhaps also améarodos (as 
Oecumenius) Peter himself is elect and 
shares their privileges but had no need 
to magnify his office, as had St. Paul. 
Yet see Acts xv. 7 ff. 

kata wpdyvwotv.... The noun 
occurs only in Acts ii. 23 (speech of St. 


Peter) in reference to the slaying of 
Christ 7] ptopévy BovdAq Kal mpoyvacer 
tov Qeov, cf. i. 20. The use of nouns 
instead of verbs is characteristic of this 
Epistle. The same idea is expressed 
more elaborately by St. Paulin Rom. viii. 
29 (g.v.). Cf. Origen, Philocalia, xxv. 
Oecumenius infers that the Apostle is thus 
the equal of the prophets, especially 
Jeremiah (v. Jer. i. 5)—év Gytaope 
mvevpatos, subjective genitive like - 
@e0%, being elect they are within the 
sphere of the proper work of the Holy 
Spirit. The context excludes the render- 
ing hallowing of the (human) spirit. Peter 
uses the stereotyped phrase; cf. 2 Thess. 
ii. 13 (which corresponds exactly to the 
whole context) etAaro tpas 6 Beds am’ 
apxijs (kata wp. 0. mw.) ..- év aye 
aope mvevpartos kal wioter dAn- 
Oelas (cis tr:)._eis traxonv... |. 
Xptorod, the goal or purpose of their 
election. Obedience is a technical term : 
sc. to God; cf. i. 14, where it is con- 
trasted with the ignorant disobedience of 
their past lives (i. 22). As Christians, 
they obeyed God and not men (Acts iv. 
1g, v- 29) ; God gives His Holy Spirit to 
them that obey Him (Acts v. 32). Com- 
pare the Pauline obedience of faith. This 
obedience implies a change of mind in 
Jew and in Gentile, which is effected by 
the sprinkling of blood of Fesus Christ. 
They are now cleansed from sin, which is 
disobedience in Jew or Gentile. Jesus 
Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, 
sprinkles those whom God selected with 
His own blood, as Moses sprinkled the 
children of Israel who had promised 
obedience with the blood of oxen (Exod. 
xxiv. 7 f.; cf. Heb. ix. 19). But refer- 
ences to other sprinklings of the O.T., 
unconnected with obedience, must not be 
excluded. The word favtirpds is appro- 
priated, for example, to the water in 
which the ashes of the heifer were dis- 
solved (Num. xix.); and a less obvious 
explanation is supported by Barnabas, 
“that by the remission of sins we might 
be purified, that is in the sprinkling of 
His blood for it stands written... b 
His bruise we were healed (Isa. liii. 5)”. 
Indeed the best commentary is supplied 
by the Epistle to the Hebrews in which 
evidence of the O.T. is reviewed and the 
conclusion drawn that according to the 
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? @$is the normal contraction of eds: so Xs = Xpiords, KF = KVpros, IF ='Inoois. 
2For jas a few cursives read tpas: the words are practically interchangeable 


in manuscripts. 


law everything is cleansed by blood. All 
the types were summed up in the fulfil- 
ment (see especially Heb. ix.) whether 
they related to the Covenant or to the 
Worship. So in Heb. xii. 24 the blood 
of Abel the first martyr is drawn into the 
composite picture of typical blood shed- 
dings. It would be possible to take 
trakxoyy with Invod Xpirrod, and to 
render either that ye might obey Jesus 
Christ (cf. i. 22; 2 Cor. x. 5) being 
sprinkled with His blood or that ye 
might obey as He obeyed even unto 
death (cf. Heb. v. 8; Phil. ii. 8). 
Xdpts... wAnOvvbein. This 
tull formula is found also in 2 Peter 
and Jude. For precedent see Dan. iii. 31. 
Its use here is not merely a convention 
peculiar to the Petrine school ; grace and 
peace are multiplied to match the growth 
of hostility with which the Christians ad- 
dressed are confronted, lest the word of 
Jesus be fulfilled 814 +d wAnGvvOqvar Thy 
Gvoptay Wuyynoetat Haydn TOY TOAA@V 
(Matt. xxiv. 12); cf. Rom. v. 20 f. In 
the Pastoral Epistles €Aeos (cf. ver. 3) is 
inserted between x. and eip., so 2 John 3. 
From Gal. vi. 16 it appears that €deos 
stood originally in the place which ydpus 
usurped (as distinctively Christian and 
reminiscent of the familar yatpew); so 
that the source will be Num. vi. 24-26. 
kUptos ..°. éleyoar oe . . . kal Syn 
gor ciprvny. : 

Vv. 3-12. Benediction of the Name. 
The mention of God is followed by the 
Benediction of the Name as Jewish piety 
prescribed; the formula the Holy One, 
blessed be He, being amplified by the 
Christian appreciation of their fuller 
knowledge. The Apostle surpasses the 
fervour of the Psalmist, Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel inasmuch as the last 
mighty work surpasses all previous de- 
liverances. It falls naturally into three 
divisions. Vv. 3-5 have as their central 
figure the Father, vv. 6-9 the Son, and 
vv. 10-12 the Spirit who is at last given, 
who inspired the prophets of old and now 
inspires the Christian missionaries. From 
the past which preceded their acceptance 
of God’s choice of them and its outward 
sign St. Peter turns to consider their 
present condition and to illuminate it with 
the light of the future glory. 


Vv. 3-5. Blessed be God whom we 
have come to know as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! For 
He has granted to us the crowning mani- 
festation of His great mercy. He has 
raised Jesus Christ from the dead and us 
thereby to newness of life. So you may 
hope for and in part enjoy the inheritance 
which was prefigured by the Promised 
Land. This heavenly treasure God has 
kept for those whom He guards with 
His power. So your faith respond, He 
is guarding you for the salvation which 
will be revealed at the last. 

Ver. 3. evAoyntTds. The verbal 
adjective is recognised, perhaps coined by 
the LXX as proper to the Benediction of 
the Name. This usage is reflected in 
Nii, Romy ia 255 xs 535 2.Cor. 4.23; 
xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; note Mark xiv. 61. 
6 Oeds...pGv, part of the for- 
mula (cf. 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 3)—based 
on the saying “I ascend to your father 
and my father, unto your God and my 
God” (John xx. 17). kata Td woAD 
@Xeos, the more elaborate kata Td 
amodTOS THS XApLTOS avTOD Of Eph. i. 7 
(cf. ii. 4). Qvayevvnoas (cf. i. 23). 
Else the verb only occurs in N.T. as 
variant to yevvn0G avwbev in Old Latin 
(and Irenzus) text of John iii. 5, which 
prompted St. Peter’s Christian use of the 
word, see especially i. 23. Later it is 
used to describe the outward sign of 
baptism (e.g., Justin Apol. i. 51) for the 
benefit of pagans as to the limitation of 
worshippers of Isis (Apuleius, Met, xi. 26, 
ut renatus quodammodo staatim sacrorum 
obsequio desponderetur). And of Mithras 
(in aeternum renati). Here the regenera- 
tion of the Christian corresponds to the 
resurrection of Christ (Chrysostom on 
John) and implies a previous mystical 
or figurative death to sin—see il. 24; 
iii, 17 f.; iv. 1—which is repeated in the 
practice of their unnatural virtue (iv. 1-4). 
The simple idea of regeneration underlies 
St. Paul’s elaborations of the doctrine of 
the kav} Ktlois. Hort refers to Philo, 
de incorruptibilitate mundi (ii. 489 M.) 
where dvayévvnots is used for the 
more usual wadtyyeveola—rebirth of the 
world—of the Stoics. €Aml8a {écav. 
The omission of the definite article is 
characteristic of St. Peter. The Hope 
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1 {woo = Lacav: the sign” for v is apt to be absorbed in the preceding line and 
so disregarded: it is used at the end of the line or sichu, whether or not the word 


in which it occurs has come to its end. 


2c is the common abbreviation for kat: it is probably derived from cursive writ- 
ing in which letters were joined together and so varied in shape according to their 


companions, 


is a recognised technical term (Acts 
xxiil. 6, etc.) of the Pharisees, cor- 


responding to 4f7%43- 
the Christian hope as Divine since life is 
God’s prerogative (cf. i. 23 and the living 
bread, water of John) and effective (cf. 
the corresponding use of dead faith, Jas. 
ii. 17, 26). Cf. Sap. iii. 4, 4 8€ éAmis 
aitav aBavacias mAyjpys. Sv a. with 
avayevyyoas rather than fécav: three 
prepositional clauses are thus attached to 
a. as to ékAextots (and dmdéarodos) in 
ver. 2. The resurrection of Jesus is the 
means and guarantee of the spiritual 
resurrection of the Christian (x Cor. xv. 
14,17) from the death of the sinful and 
fleshly life. 

Ver. 4. ets KAP... Gpaparv- 
tov, as God’s sons in virtue of their re- 
generation they are God’s heirs (Gal. iv. 
7) and have an heavenly inheritance. 
The accumulated adjectives recall various 
images employed to describe it—and em- 
phasise the fact that it is eternal (Heb. 
ix. 15) and spiritual. It is &pbaprov, in- 
corruptible (cf. i. 23, iii. 4) because it be- 
longs to the future life which the risen 
dead (x Cor. xv. 52) share with God Him- 
self (Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. i. 17). It is set 
where ‘moth doth not corrupt (8tadet- 
pet, Luke xii. 33: Matt. vi. 19 ff. has 
adavifer),” apart from this corruptible 
world (cf. Isa. xxiv. 3). It is the incor- 
ruptible crown (1 Cor. ix. 25). The 
second epithet @y.fav7ov is applied to 
the great High Priest, Heb. vii. 26 (cf. 
Heb. xiii. 4; Jas. i. 27) and implies again 
separation from this sinful world of which 
it is written éutdvare THY yfv pov Kal 
Hv KAnpovopiav pov ere eis Bde- 
Avypa (Jer. ii. 7). Compare the descrip- 
tion of virtue in Sap. iv. 2, oredavndo- 
povoa Topmever TOV TOV GpLdvTwv GOhwv 
Gyava viKyoaoa. Gpapavtoyv is 
peculiar to x Peter in N.T., cf. dpapdvre- 
vov (v. 4): it is perhaps derived from 
Sap. vi. 12, dpdpavrés éotw f codia, 
and thus presupposes the identification of 
eternal life with knowledge of God (John 


{acav stamps 


xvii. 3). Compare the application of Isa. 
xl. 6 f. (cited infra 24) in Jas.i.1z. All 
three suit or are associated with the 
wreath presented to the victor in the 
games—a metaphor which the Lord Him- 
self used according to the Apocalypse 
(ii to, ¢f-1- Peter v.04 Jassien £2)- 
Origen (?) in Cramer’s Catena notes that 
the words contradict Chiliasm. tevt- 
npnBéevynv ets tas, reserved (x) 
with a view to you, cf. John xii. 7, va 
els THY Hpepav .. . THpHoOD, 2 Peter ii. 
4, els kplo.y Typovpévous ; for same use 
of eis in similar context see Rom. viii. 18. 
(2)... until you came—a sense which 
would suit the other examples of typetv 


eis. (3)... for you, ets = = dative 
(so Syriac), the writer or translator being 
influenced by eis above and below. The 
inheritance is still, as it has always been, 
kept back, but the Christians are sure to 
succeed to it. So Enoch refers to the 
secrets of the righteous which shall be 
revealed (xxxviii. 3); the lot of the right- 
eous which the Son of Man preserves 
(xlviii. 7); and says Blessed are ye ye 
righteous and elect for glorious will be 
your lot . . . it will be said to the holy 
that they should seek in heaven the 
secrets of righteousness the heritage of 
faith (Iviii. 5). 

Ver. 5. The Christians addressed are 
—to complete the metaphor from other 
passages in the Epistle—a spiritual house 
(ii. v.), which is besieged by the devil 
(v. 8) but guarded and garrisoned by God’s 
Power. So long as they have faith (v. ) 
they are safe: ‘‘ our faith lays hold upon 
this power and this power strengthens 
faith and so we are preserved” (Leigh- 
ton). Without responsive faith God’s 
power is powerless to heal or to guard (cf. 
Mark vi. 5 f. and accounts of Jesus’ mir- 
acles generally, Jas.i.6f.). The langu- 
age seems to echo Rom. i. 16, Sdvapis 
Beod els cwrnplav mavtt TH moTevovTt, 
combined with Gal. iii. 23 (cf. Phil. iv. 7) 
where also the distinctive povpeiv oc- 
curs in similar context. The Power 
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év Kapa 
Tu et S€ov! AumyOdvtes? 6 


1 Codex Alexandrinus with others adds éoru after Séov. 

umn bévres is probably right, et 8éov being parenthetical: the variants uty- 
Qévras (first hand of Codex Sinaiticus and many cursives) and AumnOAvat (one 
cursive and the Vulgate) are due to the connexion of 8éov with its context, the 
parenthetical character of the phrase being disregarded. 


(saya) of God is put for ¥ehovah 


in the Targum of Isa. xxxiii. 21; and the 
corresponding use of 4 S¥vapts is found in 
Mark .xiv. 62 (see Dalman, 200 f.; and 
add 4 peyadwovvn, a more exact render- 
ing, of Heb. i. 3, viii. 1). In Philo God’s 
powers are personified self-manifestations, 
eis cwtynptay, «.T.A., is probably the 
third clause qualification of dpovp. (cf. 
2, 3). 
described as the goal of faith (9) in a 
passage where the €rotpny, k.7.A., qualify 
cwrTnpiay rather than kAnpovopiay which 
is explained by gat... . éoydtw. Sal- 
vation is to St. Peter that salvation 
which is to be revealed in the future (cf. 
i. 9, 11. 2; so Rom. xiii. 11, viv éyyvtepov 
- +. cetypla). Partial anticipations 
he neglects; for them as for Christ the 
glory follows the present suffering. The 
idea of the revelation of salvation comes 
from Ps. xcviii. 2 (cf. Isa. lvi. 1) which 
has influenced St. Paul also (Rom. i. 
16 f.). €retpny seems to be simply 


the equivalent of JPY prepared, which 
St. Paul renders with more attention to 
current usage than etymology by péa- 
hovocav (Rom. viii. 18; Gal. iii. 23; so 
r Peter v. 1). This weaker sense begins 
with Deut. xxxii, 35 (LXX, mdpeori 
érouza. as Peter here) and prevails in 
new Hebrew (Tarphon said. . . the re- 
compense of the reward of the righteous 


is for the time to come. RSL) DY 
Aboth, ii. 19). But the proper signific- 
ance of the word is recognised and utilised 
in the Parables of Jesus, Matt. xxiv. 4, 8. 
Katp@ éoxarqQ, still anarthrous as 
being technical term—indefinite as the 
time is unknown as well as in accordance 
with authors’ custom (cf. 8dvapis, muo- 
Téws, swtnptav above) ; cf. John ii. 18. 
Vv. 6-9. Exult then. These various 
temptations to which you are exposed 
cause present grief. But they are part of 
God’s plan for you. Even material per- 
ishable gold is tried in the fire. So is 
your faith tested that it may be purged of 
its dross and the good metal be discovered 
when Jesus Christ is revealed. You love 
Him whom you never saw; though you 
see Him not you believe on Him. Exult 


Below, the salvation of souls is- 


then with joy that anticipates your future 
glory, You arewinning the prize of your 
faith, the ultimate salvation of souls. St. 
Peter returns to the present and regards 
it from the point of view of those whom 
God is guarding—but only to advance 
again to the glorious future (7 fin, 9) 
when Jesus Christ the present object of 
their love and faith shall be revealed. He 
is the central figure of this sectionwhich is 
based upon two of His sayings which are 
appropriate to the circumstances of these 
His persecuted followers (so iv. 13) v. 
Matt. v. 12 = Apoc. xix. 7 from Ps. xxi. 1, 
cxviii. 24. Compare Jas. i. 2-4 and John 
cited below. 

Ver. 6. év @. There are four possible 
antecedents. (1) katp@, (2) Jesus Christ, 
(3) God, (4) the state of things described 
in 3-5, (zr) would imply that they must 
live in the future and is least probably 
right. (2) is supported by 8 but is un- 
likely at this point. The choice lies be- 
tween (3), God being hitherto the domin- 
ating figure; and (4): cf. Lukei. 47= 
I Sam. il. ¥a—a. with évin LXX as well 
as émi. d@yadkAvaa@e. Indicative 
(with or without quasi future meaning) 
rather than Imperative. Bye form of 
é&yddNopar (Homer downwards) first 
found in LXX especially as assonant 


rendering of by : used later in bad 
sense (Aov8opetrat, Hesych): here bor- 
rowed from Matt. v. 11 f. xalpere kat 
dyahAaobe. SAtyov, (1) for a little 
time, or (2) to a small extent (contrast 
John xvi. 6, % Avan weTAjpokev tpav 
Tyv Kxapdiav). et 8éov, they cannot 
but feel grief at their trials (John xvi. 20, 
tpets AvmnOyjceobe 7 Se Avary tpav eis 
Xapav yevyoeror), but they must not in- 
dulge their natural weakness. To take 
the ‘‘necessity” as referring to their 
trials (for not all the Saints are oppressed, 
Oec.) limits Av. to the external sense of 
vexation without reference to the feelings 
of the grieved corresponding to the feel- 
ings implied in &y. The contrast is thus 
destroyed, but this sense harass would 
suit the other military metaphor, tovs 
dpovpovpévovs.—év wouklNows Tet- 
paopots, the adjective rules out the 
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1 For Soxtptov three cursives read 8dxipov, a more familiar form of the adjective. 


2The et in wodvtewpdrepov is used in place of the conventional t to show that 
the syllable is long: so reupyy, etc. The secondary uncials have woAv tiptwtepov. 


limitation of a. to external trials which 
St. James who has the entire phrase 
seems to put upon it. , 
Ver. 7, Td Soxiprov. The evi- 
dence of the papyri (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, pp. 259 ff.) shows that Soxtptos 
is a bye form of the adjective 8éxtpos 
approved; so Ps. xii. 7, &pyUptov mwemup- 
wpévov Soxiprov (cf. 1 Chron. xxxix. 4; 
Zech. xi. 3, where it occurs as v.l. for 
Séxipov). Hence the phrase (here and 
in Jas. i. 3?) corresponds exactly to St. 
Paul’s +d Tis tpetépas ayarns yv1- 
ovov—‘the genuineness of your faith 
or “the approvedness”). So Arethas 
on Apoc. ix. 4, of 8 7d Soxiptov 
éavtav Sia mupds mwapexdpevor. The 
substantive 8.=‘‘ means of trial, testing”’ 
which does not suit this context, or a 
specimen of metal to be tested.— oA v- 
Tipdtepov, to justify the common 
rendering (A.V., R.V.) according to which 
a. «.T.A. are taken as in apposition to rd 
Sox., dv must be supplied as if omitted by 
haplography after wod. But there is no 
need for emendation, if awoX. be taken as 
predicate thrown forward for the sake of 
emphasis.— xpvaowv «.t.A. St. Peter 
adapts the familiar comparison of man’s 
suffering to the fining-pot of precious 
metal, insisting on the superiority of the 
spiritual to the material gold. The stress 
lies on 8a awvpds. True faith is tested 
by trials, just as goldis proved by fire. It 
is more valuable than gold which is per- 
ishable. If men test gold thus, much 
more will God test faith which outlives 
the present age, cf. Hebrew ix. 23. Cf. 
use of wupwots, iv. 12. For the image, 
Zech. xiii. 9, Soxipd abtots ds Soxip- 
éLerat 1d xpvciov; Ps. Ixvi. 10; Prov. 
xvii. 3; Sir. ii. 5, etc—Tod adaok- 
Avpévon, cf. John vi. 27, rhv Bpdoow 
TV aw. (contrasted with imperishable 
food; here gold generally is contrasted with 
faith) and d@aprois dpyvplw Kat xpooto 
below.—ei.se6q, cf. 2 Peter iil. 14, 
omov8dcarle domAor kal dpopntor avTa 
etpebiva: év elpyivy; Ps. xvii. 3, eSoxt- 
acas ‘hv kapdlav pov... Kal ox 
evpéOn és enol adikla.— ets Erarvov 
+ » « musibe taken with the whole sen- 
tence, unle&s Sv be supplied. So ets 
might introduccathe predicate (better *.° 


stronger) of etp., cf. Rom. vii. 10. eis 
taken as = “9 expressing transition into 
a new state or condition (as Rom. vii. Io). 
—tmatvoy is the verdict. ‘* Well done 
good and faithful servant; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” The Christian 
is the true Jew and receives at last the 
praise which the name Judah signifies. 
In Rom. ii. 29, 6 év TO KpuTT@ *lovdatos 
«+ « OU 6 erratvos ovK é& GvOpwrev GAN’ 
é« tov Qe00, Paul follows the alteration 
of the original éfopoAdynots (Gen. xxix. 
35, LXX, and Philo) consequent upon the 


transference of the praise ann) from 
God to men (cf. Gen. xlix. 8, *lov8a oe 
aivératcav of aSeAgpot cov). The old 
Israel set their hope on praise from the 
congregation (Sir. xxxix. 10) or glory 
from men, John v. 443 xii. 42f. The 
new Israel looked for praise from God to 
balance the dispraise of men (Matt. v. 
11 f.); so St. Peter adds éw. to the usual 
formula 8é6fav kal Turjv, Rom. ii. 7, 10 
(Ps. viii. 6) 86&) kat tTipq éorepavacas 
&vOpwmoyv, cf. oKedos eis tiyv, Rom. 
ix. 21, for the less obvious word. 
Hort compares Marcus Aurelius xii. 
II, py) TWouetv GAAO 7 Sep pedrer 
6 Beds éwaweiv.év GroKkaArvwper 
lv. Xv., when Fesus Christ is revealed. 
The expression is derived from the saying 
Kata TA avTa EoTat 7 Hepa 6 vids Tov 
avOpdov aroxahvmrerat (Luke xvii. 30). 
As Judge He will pronounce the verdict 
of approval and bestow glory and honour. 
The reference to present glorified joy in 
the midst of trial suggests that the writer 
has advanced beyond the simple belief in 
a final theophany and contemplates a 
spiritual revelation of Jesus Christ as 
each Christian (cf. Gal. i. 16) realises 
the meaning of His Resurrection; but cf. 
1+}) 6pGvres below. 

Ver. 7. The Christians addressed 
were not personal disciples of Jesus but 
converts of the Apostles (12). As such 
they could claim Beatitude pakdptor ot 
ph dvres Kal muorevoavres (John xx. 
29). Their love began and continues 
without sight of Him; even now when 
they expect His coming they must still 
believe without seeing Him and exult. 
The Latin version of Augustine, gives 
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Sdfav Kal recy év 

eis dv Gpte ph 8 
TW Kat 
Tis Tictews owrnpi avg 
éfnpavvnoav mpo- 10 


Xapitos mpopyteioa tes 


1 The first hand of Codex Vaticanus is alone in reading odx, which could only 


be justified if followed by an aspirate, 


2 For iSdvres many manuscripts, headed by Codex Alexandrinus, read el8dres: 
this confusion between i8eiv and eiSévat is common, 


three distinct clauses referring to the 
past, the present and the future climax 
whom you knew not; in whom now—not 
seeing ye believe; whom when you see you 
will exult. But for lack of support it 
must be set aside in favour of the Greek 
text (which regards present as leading 
up to future culmination without a break) 
as being a redaction of the passage for 
separateuse. ets 6v, with muorevovres, 
#2) Sp@vres being parenthesis added to 
explain force of muor. (Heb. xi. 1 ; Rom. 
viii. 24)—yap@ a@vexAaryt@ Kal 
SeS80faopevy. Their faith enables 
them to pass beyond their present suffer- 
ings to the joy which belongs to the sub- 
sequent glories. Thus their joy being 
heavenly is unspeakable and glorified. 
Language cannot express the communion 
with God which the Christian like St. 
Paul may enjoy (2 Cor. xii. 3 f.); com- 
pare Rom. viii. 26, atrd 76 mvetpa tarep- 
evTvyXavet oTevaypots GAadyTors. And 
this joy is glorified because it is an 
earnest of the glory which shall be re- 
vealed; cf. iv. 14. 

Ver. g. The connexion with mention 
of persecution suggests that the writer is 
here thinking of the saying, in your 
patience ye shall win your souls and per- 
haps also of the contrast between the 

ersecuto1 who has only power over the 
body. Whatever happen to the body 
the conclusion—the consummation of 
their faith—is assured them.—Kkopvl6- 
pevot implies that already they are 
receiving what is due to them (cf. 
vy. 4) and therefore they rejoice with 
Hannah in God the Saviour. In the 
Attic Orators who use a refined form of 
colloquiai Greek the verb is commcn in 
the sense of recovering debts, as in Matt. 
XxV. 27, ékopiodpny dv 76 éudy. St. Paul 
applies it to future recompense (2 Cor. v. 
10, tva Koplonta Exagrros TH 81a TOV 
oépatos; Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii. 25; cf. 2 
Macc. viii. 33, Tov &Etov THS SvcmeBetas 


éxopicato piody) ; in Heb. iii. 4, it is 
used of receiving promises.—T6 téXos. 
The common meaning fulfilment or con- 
summation gives a fair sense but the con- 
nection with kopifdpevor is thus some- 
what strange. The parallel of v. 4, 
taken with Pindar, Ol. x(xi.) 81, Adpv- 
kos 8 Epepe wuypas TéAOS, suggests 
as a possible rendering because ye 
receive the reward. The Septuagint, 
again (Num. xxxi. 28, etc.), uses +. to 


translate O35 = proportion to be paid, 
tax. And this use is well estab- 
lished in Greek literature for ra +éAn, 
cf. Avottedetv, etc. Accordingly Suidas 
defines té\os as Td 88dpevov ois 
Baoidedor. The particular connotations 
can hardly be pressed here but these 
uses give some colour of support to the 
Syriac rendering recompense and the 
mercedem of Augustine; cf. Rom. vi. 22. 
—cotynplay bryav = cwetnplav 
above. wvx@v is added to console the 
readers for their sufferings in accordance 
with Mark viii. 35, 5 8 &v daroddoer rHv 
Wux}vy avrod evexev tod etayyeAlou 
oooe avTyv = John xii. 25; cf. Luke 
xxi.-195 Jas. 20... The- soul for St. 
Peter is the self or personality as for 
Jesus Himself. 

Vv. 10-12.—The ancient prophets pro- 
phesied concerning the grace which was 
destined for you and enquired diligently 
about this salvation. They were the un- 
conscious instruments of the revelation of 
God and their first duty done continued 
to pore over the inspired descriptions of 
the sufferings and subsequent glories of 
the Messiah. They asked themselves to 
whom does this refer and when shall 
these things be. And to them the revela- 
tion was made that they were only the 
administrators of an estate which others 
—you in fact should enjoy. The subjects 
of their prophecies have now been pro- 
claimed to you by your Christian teachers 
who, like the prophets, were inspired by 
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1 Codex Vaticanus is alone in omitting Xptorod after mvevpa. 
2Codex Alexandrinus with others has rpopaptupoupevoy. 


the Holy Spirit—with this difference that 
now the Spirit has been sent from heaven 
whereas of old He dwelt only in minds 
of a few. And these are the mysteries 
into which angels long to peep. 

St. Peter has utilised a saying of Jesus 
to explain the great problem of unfulfilled 
prophecy and expounded it. Among the 
prophets he includes the so-called apoca- 
lyptic writers like Daniel and his suc- 
cessors. Gradually the coming of the 
Messiah and the dawn of the new age 
had been pushed further and further back 
until the inspired prophets realised that 
—as the Christians held—the Messiah 
would only come just before the end of all. 
The Messiah was not Hezekiah despite 
the Rabbis, nor yet the best of the Has- 
monean houseas Enoch hoped. dmexadv- 
6m. Such was the revelation or Apoca- 
lypse from which the latest of the prophets 
derive their common name; and St, Peter 
credits all the line with the curiosity which 
characterised the last of them and his 
Own contemporaries; cf. Acts ii. and 
Heb. xi. 13 ff. The saying in question 
on which St. Peter builds is reported 
differently: According to Matt. xiii. 17, 
Jesus said, woAXol arpoditat Kal Sixaror 
éweOUpyoav. . . according to Luke x, 24, 
mpopytat Kat Baotrets WOéAnoav... 
according to St. Peter mpodfrat (10) Kat 
dyyedou. The mention of the righteous 
derives support from Heb. xi. 13-16, and 
John viii. 56, and an original O57 p95 
“‘the righteous” would easily be altered in 
the course of transmission into O "yy? 
= princes earthly or heavenly (cf. Dan. 
x. 21; LXX, MixahA 6 dyyedos). The 
motive which prompted the interpretation 
ayyeAou is due to the influence of the 
Book of Enoch (see note below) which 
explains the writer’s conception of the 
prophets. 

Ver.1o. The prophets were concerned 
with the Messianic salvation and searched 
their own writings and those of their pre- 
decessors for definite information about 
it. They are honoured by the Christians 
who realise that as a matter of fact they 
prophesied concerning the grace which 
was destined for the Christian Church.— 
TiS els Dpas xapitos, the grace 
which belongs to you, cf. Ta els xptorov 
wa, (Ir). 


Ver. 11. The construction of eis 


7.«K.1. Katpdv and of mpopapt. is doubt- 
ful. épavvGvres takes up é&efyrnoav 
k.t.A. (10); the run of the sentence seems 
to naturaliy connect Ta... 86§as with 
mpopapt. and eis . . . Katpdv with é57- 
hov. So Vulgate in quod vel quale 
tempus significaret ... Spiritus... prae- 
nuntians. . . passiones. Butifeis... 
katpov be unfit to be a direct object and 
mpopapt., perhaps, to have one of this 
kind, Ta... 865 must be governed 
by éS4Aov. It is possible also to dis- 
sociate tiva from katpdv and to render 
in reference to whom and what time the 
Spirit signified ...; of. Eph. v. 22, 
éyo 88 Aéyw eis Xprordy, Acts ii. 25. If. 
viva be taken with katpdv, the two words 
correspond to the two questions of the 
disciples, When? . . . and what shall be 
the sign ? (Mark xiii. 4). Failing to dis- 
cover at what time, the prophets asked at 
what kind of time ; their answer received 
a certain endorsement in the eschatolo- 
gical discourse of Jesus (Mark xiii. 5 ff. 
and parallels).—é5yAov, cf. Heb, ix. 8, 
tovto Snrovvtos Tod Mvevpatos. The 
word implies discernment on the part of 
the student (Heb. xii. 27, 76 88 ru dak 
Syndrot . . .). What time .. . did point 
unto of R.V. is unjustifiable; a simple 
accusative is required, z.¢., either (i.) qrotov 
k. or (ii.) riva 4 1. x. (eis being deleted 
as dittography of -es) or (iii) Ta... 
SdEas.—_ td wvetpa (Xptotod], the 
full phrase is a natural one for a Christian 
to employ—Christ being here the proper 
name = Jesus Christ and not the title. 
kvptos in the O.T. was commonly inter- 
preted as referring to Our Lord; and 
XC. is a frequent v.J. for KC. Hence 
Barnabas (v.q.), ot wpopytar am’ avtod 
éxov Thy xapuv els adtov éemrpodyrevcay, 
—Tpopaptupdpevov only occurs 
here. If paptupowar (the proper sense) 
determine the meaning of the compound 
render “protesting (calling God to wit- 
ness) beforehand”. It usage justify con- 
fusion with paprupeiv, be witness [of | 
render testifying beforehand or (publicly.) 
—taets Xv waOypara, the doctrine 
that the Messiah must suffer and so enter 
into His glory was stated by the prophets 
(e.g. Isa. iii.) but neglected by the Jews 
of the first century (John xii. 34). Be- 
lievers were reminded of it by the risen 
Lord Himself (Luke xxiv. 26, 46) and put 
it in the forefront of their demonstratio 
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1 For Sunkdvouy Dr. Rendel Harris (Side-Lights on New Testament Research, 
Pp. 207) conjectures that Stevoodvro should be read in accordance with the statement 
of the Book of Enoch, ‘I contemplated them (the things heard in the vision) not 


for the present generation but for one that was far distant”. 


See Henoch, i. 2, 


AY ~ 
kal ovK és Tod viv yevedy Stevoovpyy GAAG emt wéppw jvoav éyd Aad. Sravoias 
of verse 13 is cited in confirmation of the conjecture. 


evangelica (Acts iii. 18, xvii. 3, xxvi. 23). 
The phrase corresponds exactly to the 


original ory sban: eis standing for 


the (periphrasis for construct. state).— 
Tas peta TadTAa Sdéas, the plural 
glories implies some comprehension of the 
later doctrine, e.g., John, which recog- 
nised that the glory of Jesus was parti- 
ally manifested during His earthly life; 
although the definition subsequent reflects 
the primitive simplicity and if it be pressed 
the glories must be explained as referring 
to the resurrection ascension triumph over 
angels as well as the glorious session 
(viii. 2x f.).—ots dmekarvdhOn, so 
St. Peter argues that Joel prophesied the 
last things (cf. Sir. xlviii. 24) and that 
David foresaw and spoke concerning the 
resurrection (Acts ii. 17, 31, cf. iii. 24). 
Compare Dan. ix. 2, xii. 4, etc., for ex- 
amples of partial revelations of this kind 
proper to apocalyptic writers. Heb. l.c. 
supr. credits the Patriarchs with the 
same insight—otby E€avtots tpiv 
8, negative and positive presentation of 
the past for emphasis is common in this 
Epistle. — 8unkdvovv aita, “ they 
were supplying, conveying the revelations 
granted to them—primary the prophecy 
and the revealed solution of it alike,” 
cf. iv. 10, eis EavtTods ard SraKovodv- 
tes. The context shows, if the word 
Staxovety does not itself connote it, that 
herein they were stewards of God’s mani- 
fold grace—channels of communication. 
For Acc. with 8takov. cf, 2 Cor. iii. 3, 
émiotoAy Xpiertod SrakovyPeioa td’ 
Hpav, viil. 19, TH xdpiTe TavTy TH Si9- 
kovoupévy vd Hoy, from which it may 
be inferred that 8 connotes what the 
context here suggests, cf. &@ viv dvny- 
yéAn, have been at the present dispensa- 
tion declared; 4. is taken from the great 
proof text relating to the calling of the 
Gentiles, ols otk avnyyéAyn akovovory, 
Isa. lii. 15 cited Rom. xv. 21. ‘ But St. 
Peter probably meant more by the word 
. . . the phrase includes not only the 
announcement of the historical facts of 
the Gospel, but, yet more, their implicit 
teachings as to the counsels of God and 


the hopes revealed for men” (Hort).— 
81a tT&v evayy. tpas, God spake 
through the evangelists (cf. Isa. Ixi. 1, 
apud Rom. x. 15) as through the pro- 
phets, Matt. i. 22, ii. 15, etc. Both are 
simply God’s messengers. For accusative 


after evayy. cf. use of SWI = gladden 
with good tidings (Isa. |xi. 1). So 
m@TwXot evayyeAiLovtrar (Matt. xi. 5; 
Luke vii. 22) is substituted for the original 
mTaxots evayyediLeoOar (Luke iv. 18 = 
Isa. lxi. 1) if the prophecy which Jesus 
appropriated and which forms the basis 
of the Christian use of the word.— 
mwmvevpate KA. The evangelists 
preached by the Spirit, as Stephen spoke 
(Acts vi. 10), T@ wvedpati G éAdder. In 
Sir. xviii, 24, if the Greek and Hebrew 
texts are trustworthy, mvedpati the 
simple Dative (mvevpate peyahw eldev 
7a éoyxara i.e, Isaiah) corresponds 
to TTI: cf. insertion of év here in 
v.l, The visible descent of the Holy 
Spirit is contrasted with the indwel- 
ling Spirit which inspired the pro- 
phets. The Holy Spirit was given, when 
Jesus was glorified, as never before, ovk 
éx pérpov (John iii. 34). Vulgate renders 
by ablative absolute.—eis &@...mwapa- 
KkUWat, after expanding the first part of 
Jesus’ saying (and its context ye see) St. 
Peter at last reaches the second in its 
secondary form. He combines with it as 
its proper Scripture, the prophecy of 
Enoch (ix. 1) kal dkovcavres of réo- 
wapes peyahor apxdyyedou . . . wape- 
Kupav éml THY yqV ek TOV Gylwv Tod 
ovpavov. St. Paul spiritualises the idea 
“to me... this grace was given to 
preach to the Gentiles . . . in order that 
now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the authorities in heavenly 
places by means of the Church the very- 
varied wisdom of God” (Eph. iii. 8 ff.). 
St. Peter reproduces faithfully the sim- 
plicity of the original and represents 
this longing as still unsatisfied since the 
Church is not yet perfect or complete. 
It thus becomes part of the sympathetic 
groaning and travailing of the whole 
creation (Rom. viii. 22 f.), In iii. 21 St. 
Peter states on the same authority that 
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1To mvevpart Codex Sinaiticus, with other manuscripts of less weight, prefixes 


év. 
2 védovtes for vipovrTes. 


Christ preached to the spirits in prison ; 
adding that when he ascended all angels 
were subjected to Him. The apparent 
contradiction is due to the discrepancy 
between the ideal and its gradual realisa- 
tion and not to an imperfect coordination 
of these conceptions of the universal 
sovereignty of God. Seer Cor. xv. 25 f., 
Heb. ii. 7 f., not yet do we see. . .— 
mapakvwat has lost its suggestion of 
peeping through its use in the LXX for 


Fw look forth though it is not em- 


ployed by them in the places where God 
is said to look down from heaven (Ps. xiv. 
2, etc.). The patristic commentators 
seem to hold by the Evangelist rather 
than the Apostle in respect to the saying, 
as they refer exclusively for illustration 
to the O.T. figures, Moses (Heb xi. 26), 
Isaiah (John xii. 41). Oecumenius notes 
that Daniel is called by the angel a man 
of longings (Dan. ix. 25). That the 
angels of Peter are due to Enoch and 
secondary seems to be borne out by the 
Targum of Eccles. i. 8, ‘‘ In all the words 
that are prepared (about) to come to pass 
in the world the ancient prophets wearied 
themselves and could not find their 
ends”. 

Vv. 13-21. Practical admonitions. In 
this section St. Peter is engrossed with 
the conception of the Church as the new 
Israel which has been delivered from 
idolatry—the spiritual Egypt—by a far 
more excellent sacrifice. Jesus Himself 
endorsed such adaptation of the direc- 
tions given for the ‘typical deliverance 
(Luke xii. 35) and the principle that the 
worshippers of Jehovah must be like 
Him (John iv. 23 f.; Matt. v. 18, etc.). 

Ver. 13. 816 introduces the practical 
inference. —GvalLwoadpevot, K.T.A., 
the reference to the directions for celebra- 
tion of the Passover (Exod. xii. 11, otTws 
Se ddyeobe adtd* al dagves tuav mept- 
eLwopevar . . . peTa orovdis) is unmis- 
takable, The actual deliverance of the 
Christians is still in the future; they 
must be always ready against the coming 
of the Lord. Oec. refers to Job xxxviii, 
3. The particular compound occurs only 
twice in LXX—once in this phrase of the 


- 


manly woman in Prov. xxxi. 17, évafwoa- 
pévyn loxupas Thy dagdv adrys, where it 
implies preparation for serious work. In 
2 Kings iv. 29 ff. (Elisha’s mission of 
Gehazi which is in some ways a type 
fulfilled by Jesus’ mission of the Seventy, 
cf. Luke x. 4), S@cat thy dav cov is 
the preparation for an urgent errand. 
The addition of ris S:avotas implies that 
the readiness required is spiritual. St. 
Paul uses kapSia in the same way (Eph. 
i. 18, wepwticpévous Tors dpOadpods 
Tis kapdlas dpav) and from Mark xii. 30 
= Deut. vi. 4 f. it appears that 8:dvora is 


a recognised equivalent of Staly heart. 
—vydovres terelws. Incases like 
this it is natural to take the adverb with 
the preceding verb. tredXelws (only 
here in N.T.) has much the same force as 
wis Stavolas ; so the adjective is applied 
to the antitype as contrasted with the type 
in Heb. ix. Il, Tis... TedeLoTtépas 
oxnvis and Jas. i. 25, vopov téNevov Tov 
THs éXevBepias. For vidovtes cf. iv. 7 
and v. 8, vyware ypnyopyoate, Thess. 
v. 8, ypnyop@pev Kal vyidwpev. Sobriety 
is necessary to watchfulness. The origin 
of this use of the word (not in the LXX) 
is to be found in the parable of Luke xii. 
45 f.; it has special point in view of the 
K@pois and mérots, in which they were 
prone to indulge—rtrihv hepopéevanv 
tpiv xa@pev is an adaption of the 
common Greek idiom (Homer down- 
wards) dépeww x., to confer a favour (cf. 
Sir. viii. 19, py dvadepérw vor xaptyv) 
and is thus analogous to St. Paul’s use 
of xapiLerGar (see Rom. viii. 32). The 
present participle has its natural force. 
Peter does not distinguish between the 
present and the climax; already the new 
age which is the last has begun. Theydpts 
is the final deliverance and its use here 
is another link with the type: éSaxev 6 
Kupios thy xépw oO ag avtod (Exod. 
xii, 36).—é€v aroxaktwert Incod 
Xptarot, Jesus Christ is being re- 
vealed or is revealing the salvation. The 
revelation began with the resurrection cf. 
gavepwhtvtos and continues to the cul- 
mination (7). 

Ver. 14. @s, inasmuch as you are, cf. 
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1 The termination svoynpari{spevat is probably due to the following rais. 


ii. 2, 5, iii. 7, et. —réxva dmwaKo7qs, 
obedient corresponds to St. Paul’s viol 
TS ameGelas (Col. iii. 6; Eph. ii. 2, 
v. 6). Both phrases reflect the Hebrew 
use of 35), ‘followed by word of quality 


characteristic, etc.” (B.D.B., s.v., 8). 
For téxva in place of usual viol in this 
idiom, cf. Hos. 9, rékva aSixfas and Eph. 
ii. 3, téxva dpyijs. Here it suits better 
with Bpédy (ii. 1)—covcxnpatets- 
peevat, from Rom. xii. 2, py cvoexnpa- 
tiLec0e TH aiGve tovTw. The feminine 
is peculiar to B whose scribe was perhaps 
influenced by the Alexandrian identifica- 
tion of woman with the flesh (John i. 13) 
or regarded such conformity as woman- 
ish. The participle has the force of an 
imperative. The Christians needed to 
be warned against conformity to the 
manners and morals of their countrymen, 
which were incompatible with their new 
faith (see v. 2-4). The use of oxjpa in 
Isa. iii. 17, perhaps assists the use of 
ovox. in connection with lusts.—év Tq] 
ayvotqatpoav. It wasa Jewish axiom 
that the Gentiles were ignorant (Acts 
xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 17 f.). Christian 
teachers demonstrated the equal ignor- 
ance of the Jews (Peter, Acts iii. 17; 
Paul,in Rom.). So Jesus had pronounced 
even the teachers of Israel to be blind 
and promised them knowledge of the 
truth (John viii. 32 ff., cf. interview with 
Nicodemus); whereas speaking to the 
Samaritan woman He adopted the Jew- 
ish standpoint (John iv. 22)—cf. 2 Kings 
xvii. 29-41 with Isa. ii, 3; Baruch. iv. 4, 
paxdpiol éopev “lopahd Ste Ta dpeora 
Tov Beod Hpiv yvword éori. 

Vv. 15 f. The command Ye shall be 
holy for I am holy is connected originally 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the 
distinction between clean and unclean, 
which lays down the principle of separa- 
tion involved in the Exodus (Lev. xi. 44- 
46, etc.; cf. Isa. lii. rr). St. Peter com- 
bines the Scripture with the Word of 
Jesus for kata tov . . . corresponds to 
&s of Matt. v. 48. Gentiles needed God’s 


summons before they could regard Him 
as their heavenly Father; hence Him 
that called you. Compare Deut. xviii. 
13 (whence téXetos ot Matt. J.c.) where 
also contrast with abominations of the 
the heathen.—a@yvov is better taken as 
predicate than as substantive, since 6 
kaéoas (kaGv) is well-established as a 
title of God in His relation to Gentile 
Christians (cf. ii. 9, etc.).—év maoy 
avagtpooq, cf. i. 18, ii, 12, iii. 1, 
2, 16; Tobit iv. 19, to Ot wemadeupévos év 
awdoy @ owov. The corresponding verb, 
avaorpepeoOar is found as rendering of 


ea in the same sense (Prov. xx. 7, 


dvaotpéperat Gpwpos); both verb and 
noun are so used in late Greek authors 
(especially Epictetus)—yev 497 € be- 
come as you were not OR show yourselves 
as you are; the latter sense suits 4. which 
is distinctively outward behaviour. 

Ver. 17, cf. Rom. ii. 10f,, et wmatépa 
émixadetabe, if ye invoke as Father :— 
reminiscence of Jer. iii. 19, el matépa 
émuxadeioOé pe (so Q. perhaps after 
1 Peter, for etwa watépa Kadéoeté pe) 
cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 27, avros émucahéoetar 
pe Maryp pov el od. There may be a 
reference to the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
(surname the Fudge Father); but the 
context of Jer. l.c. corresponds closely 
to the thought here: ‘All the nations 
shall be gathered . . . to Jerusalem, 
neither shall they walk any more after 
the stubbornness of their evil heart. In 
those days... Judah and Israel shall 
come together out of the land of cap- 
tivity . . . andI said ‘ My father ye shall 
call me’.”” —&mpocvwmworAnprTos 
summarises St. Peter’s inference from 
experience at Caesarea (Acts x. 34) kata- 
apBdvopar Sti ovK éotw mpocwmody- 
parrys 6 eds. Adjective and adverb are 
formed from AapBavery mpdowmov of 


LXX = YD NW) receive (lift up) the 
face of, i.e., be favourable and later 
partial, to. The degeneration of the 
phrase was due to the natural contrast 
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between the face and the heart of a man, 
which was stamped on the Greek equiva- 
lent by the use of mpéawmov for mask of 
the actor or hypocrite—xplvovra. If 
the tense be pressed, compare the saying 
of Jesus recorded in John xii. 31, viv 
xplois oti Tod Kéopov TovTov. Rom. 
ii. 16 is referred to the last Judgment by 
814 Xpiorod *Inood. But the present 
participle may be timeless as in 6 kadov, 
6 Barrifwv, etc.—KaTa +d Exdaorov 
épyov, a commonplace Jewish and 
Christian, cf. Ps. xii. 12 (cited Rom. ii. 6), 
ov amoSdceis ExdoT@ KaTa Ta Epya 
avtov (Hebrew has the work). R. Aqiba 
used to say . . . The world is judged by 
grace and everything is according to the 
work (Pirge Aboth., iti. 24). For col- 
lective singular lifework, cf. also 1 Cor. 
iii, 13-15, etc.—év 6B, Fear is not 
entirely a technical term in N.T. Chris- 
tians needed the warning to fear God (so 
Luke xii. 5; 2 Cor. v. 10), although love 
might be proper to the perfect—Gnostic 
or Pharisee—r John iv. 18. The natural 
and acquired senses exist side by side, as 
appears in the use of &poBos. Compare 
apoBos od Sivarar SixawOAjvar (Sir. i. 
(22 with év rovt@ aoBds ecipr (Ps. 
xxvii. 2, Symmachus) = in Him I am con- 
fident—tdv TAS wapotxlas xpo- 
vov, during your earthly pilgrimage, 
which corresponds to the sojourn of 
Israel in Egypt (Acts xiii. 17). If God is 
their Father, heaven must be their home 
(i. 4); their life on earth is therefore a 
sojourn (see on i. 1). St. Paul has his 
own use of the metaphor (Eph. ii. 19). 
Gentile Christians are no longer strangers 
and sojourners, but fellow-citizens of the 
saints, 

Ver. 18. Amplification of Isa. lii. 3 f, 
Awpedy érpabyte kal od peta apyuplov 
AvtpwoOyceobe (cf. xlv, 13)... els 
Atyutroy katéByn 6 ads pov Td wpdrepov 
mapoukyoar éxet. The deliverance from 
Babylon corresponds to the deliver- 
ance from Egypt. To these the Chris- 
tians added a third and appropriated to it 
the descriptions of its predecessors.—o¥d 
d0aptois, «7A. The preceding 
negative relief to positive statement is 
characteristic of St. Peter, who here 
found it in his original (Isa. l.c.), @ap- 
roig echoes d&wohAvpévov and is prob- 
ably an allusion to the Golden Calf of 
which it was said These be thy gods O 
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pis TatpoTapa- 


dpvod dydpou kal & —omidou 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt (Exod. xxxii. 14). Accord- 
ing to Sap. xiv. 8, itis the proper name 
for an idol: 1d 8¢ POaprov beds Gvondcbn. 
So the dative represents the agent and 
not only the instrument of the deliver- 
ance.—patatas supports the view taken 
of 0., for the gods of the nations are 


vanity, parara bain (Jer. x. 3, etc.).— 
watpomwapadsdtou, ancestral, here- 
ditary, Theadjective indicates the source 
of the influence, which their old way of 
life—patrius mos, patrii ritus—still exer- 
cised over them. The ancient religion 
had a strength—not merely vis inertiae— 
which often baffled both Jewish and 
Christian missionaries: ‘‘to subvert a 
custom delivered to us from ancestors the 
heathen say is not reasonable” (Clem. 
Ac. Protr. x.). This power of the dead 
hand is exemplified in the pains taken by 
the Stoics and New Pythagoreans to con- 
serve the popular religion and its myths 
by allegorical interpretation. Among the 
Jews this natural conservatism was highly 
developed; St. Paul was a zealot for the 
ancestral laws. But the combination of 
patriarch and tradition does not prove 
that the persons addressed were Jewish 
Christians. The law, according to which 
the Jews regulated their life, was Divine, 
its mediator Moses; and there is a note 
of depreciation in the words not that it is 
derived from Moses only from the Fathers 
(John vii. 22), wartpo is contrasted with 
mwatépa (7) as wapaddérov with the direct 
calling. 

Ver. 19. The blood of Christ, the true 
paschal lamb, was the (means or) agent 
of your redemption. The type contem- 
plated is composite; the lamb is the 
yearling sheep (TTY? wpdBarov, but 
Targum-Onkelos has “S\N lamb and 
rit? is rendered Gpvdés in Ley. xii. 8; 
Num. xv. 11; Deut. xiv. 4) prescribed for 
the Passover (Exod. xii. 5). But the des- 
cription perfect (ré\eov DWM) is 
glossed by dpdpov (cf. Hoey 14), 
which is the common translation of 

OP) in this connection, and dont- 

ov which summarises the description 
of sacrificial victims generally (v. Lev. 
xxii. 22, etc.). &pwpog would be unintel- 
ligible to the Gentile, because it has 
acquired a peculiar meaning from the 
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Hebrew [579 blemish. &emdos is used 


by Symmachus in Job xv. 15, for JO): 
Hesychius treats domdos. &pwpos and 
Kadapéds as synonyms.—ripl@ is set 
over against aprois as woAvtip. against 
Garoddupévov; cf. Ps. cxvi. 15, Thos 
évavtiov Kuplov 6 Odvaros trav éctwv and 
AiBov . . « évripoy (ii. 4). 

Ver. 20. As the paschal lamb was 
taken on the tenth day of the month 
(Exod. xili. 3) so Christ was foreknown 
before the creation and existed before 
His manifestation. The preexistence of 
Moses is stated in similar terms in As- 
sumption of Moses, i. 12-14, ‘‘ God created 
the world on behalf of His people. But 
He was not pleased to manifest this pur- 
pose of creation from the fourdation of 
the world in order that the Gentiles 
might thereby be convicted... . Ac- 
cordingly He designed and devised me 
and He prepared me before the founda- 
tion of the world that I should be the 
mediator of His Covenant.” So of the 
Messiah, Enoch (xlviii. 3, 6) says: ‘‘ His 
name was called before the Lord of 
spirits before the sun and the signs of 
the zodiac were created.... He was 
chosen and hidden with God before the 
world was created. At the end of time 
God will reveal him to the world.” Alex- 
andrian Judaism took over from Greek 
philosophy (Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle) 
the doctrine of the preexistence of all 
souls. Soin the Secrets of Enoch (xxiii. 
5) it is said ‘‘Every soul was created 
eternally before the foundation of the 
world”. The author of Wisdom was a 
goodly child and obtained a good soul or 
rather being good came into a body unde- 
filed (Sap. viii. 19 f.); and Philo found 
Scriptural warrant in the first of the two 
accounts of Creation (Gen. i. 26f.). Out- 
side Alexandria, apart from the Essenes 
(Joseph, B. J., ii. 154-157) the general 
doctrine does not appear to have been 
accepted. But the belief in the preexist- 
ence of the Name of the Messiah if not 
the Messiah Himself was not unknown in 
Palestine and was latent in many of the 
current ideals. The doctrine of Trypho 
was probably part of the general reaction 
from the position reached by the Jewish 
thinkers (a.D.) and appropriated by the 
Christians. There are many hints in the 
O.T. which Christians exploited without 
violence and the development of angel- 
ology offered great assistance. Current 
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conceptions of Angels and Wisdom as 
well as of the Messiah all led up to this 
belief. Apart from the express declara- 
tions of Jesus recorded by St. John, it is 
clear that St. Peter held to the real and 
not merely ideal pre-existence of Christ, 
not deriving it from St. Paul or St. John 
and Heb. It is no mere corollary of 
God’s omniscience that the spirit of 
Christ was in the prophets.—apoe- 
yvwoopévon, cf. kata mpdyvwow, ver. 
2; only here of Messiah, perhaps as a 
greater Jeremiah (cf. Jer. i. 5)—but see 
the description of Moses cited above.— 
wpdo xataBoryas Kkéopov. The 
phrase does not occur in LXX but Matt. 


xiii. 35 = Ps. Ixxviii. 2 renders O72 bh a) 


by aad xataBodjs (LXX am’ dpxijs) 
Philo has kataBodh yevéoews and ai 
kataBohat omepparwv and uses é« kK. = 
afresh. In 2 Macc. ii. 29, kataBoAr 
is used of the foundation of a house; cf. 
katacKevalew in Heb.—_dhavepw év- 
7 0S, of the past manifestation of Christ. 
In v. 1 of the future implies previous 
hidden existence, cf. Tim. iii. 16 (quota- 
tion of current quasi-creed) épavepwOn év 
7@ kéop@. The manifestation consists 
in the resurrection and glorification evi- 
denced by descent of spirit (21): cf. 
Peter’s sermon in Acts ii., risen, exalted, 
Fesus has sent the spirit: therefore let all 
the house of Israel know surely that God 
hath made Him both Lord and Christ. 
St. Paul speaks in the same way of the 
revelation of the secret, which is Christ 
in you; see especially Col. i. 25-27. 
Compare John i. 14.—€m’ éoyxdtrov 
trav xpévev, at the end of the times, 
of. én’ écyarov TOV hpepov (Heb. i. 1 
and LXX). The deliverance effected 
certo tempore by Christ's blood is eter- 
nally efficacious, cf. aidviov itpwow 
etjpdpevos Heb., ix. 12 and the more 
popular statement of the same idea in 
Apoc. xiii, 8, the lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. 

Ver. 21. 80 tpas, for the sake of 
you Gentiles, i.¢., va tpas mpooaydyy 
7 06, iii, 18. The resurrection of Jesus 
and His glorification are the basis of 
their faith in God and inspire not merely 
faith but hope.—8v? a bro. Compare 
for form Acts iii. 16, } wloris 4 Sv avrot 
and for thought Rom. v. 2; Eph. ii. 13— 
miarovg els Bedv. This construc- 
tion occurs not infrequently in the Bezan 
text and is simply equivalent to ™. with 
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1 For murrovs Codex Sinaiticus and others substitute the participle muerevovras 
in order to avoid the unfamiliar construction with the adjective. 

2 Manuscripts of secondary importance add 84 TVEVPATOS after TAS adnbelas 
and (with the original hand of Codex Sinaiticus) ka@apas before kapdtas. The 
latter addition might be regarded as a mistaken emendation of an accidental repeti- 
tion of kapSias ; but in the course of transmission such safeguards are commonly 


added to Scriptural texts. 
after kapSias. 


the Dative (Acts xvi. 15) corresponding 
to! YN5. But a. keeping construc- 


tion has changed its meaning. Already 
it is semi-technical = believing, sc. in 
Jesus and here wlotiw .. . eis Oedy fol- 
lows immediately. So the verb more- 
Yovras is a true gloss; the addition of 
els Oedv corrects the common conception 
of faith, which ultimately gave rise to a 
distinction between belief in Christ and 
belief in God.—8dEav ait@ Sdvra, 
so ¢.g., the prophecy (Isa, lii. 13) 6 waits 
pov... Sofacdyoerar opddpa was ful- 
filled when the lame man was healed by 
St. Peter and St. John; 6 eds “ABpadp 
-- » eddtacev Tov Taida aitod “Incotv 
(Acts iii. 13). But the glory is prim- 
arily and generally the glorious resurrec- 
tion and ascension, in which state Jesus 
sent the Holy Spirit (jv 1d mvedpa Ste 
ova eéofdcby, John).—dortre... 
O@edv. kat édrida may be part of the 
subject of etvar eis Oedv, so that your 
faith and hope are in God, or predicate so 
that your faith is also hope in God. In 
either case édmls is rather confidence 
than hope, in accordance with LXX usage 


(= sri.) and supplies an adequate 
climax—patient faith leads up to the ap- 
propriation of the Hope of Israel. 

Vv. 22-25. The combination of puri- 
fication of souls with love of the brother- 
hood suggests that the temptations to 
relapses were due to former intimacies 
and relationships which were not over- 
come by the spiritual brotherhood which 
they entered. Different grades of society 
were doubtless represented in all Chris- 
tian churches and those who were marked 
out for leaders by their wealth and posi- 
tion were naturally slow to love the 
slaves and outcasts. As at Corinth old 
intimacies and congenial society led the 
better classes (iv. 3 f.) to fall back on the 
clubs to which they had belonged and in 


The third hand of Codex Sinaiticus substitutes adnOw7s 


the company of their equals to sneer at 
their new brothers—‘ the brethren ” 
(ii. 1). St. Peter reminds them that they 
must purify their souls from the taint— 
with a side-glance perhaps at the rites 
proper to the associations in question. 
They must love the brotherhood and its 
members as such. Earthly relationships 
are done away by their regeneration ; they 
have exchanged the flesh for the spirit. 
The section is full of echoes; compare 
Hyvixdtes with dyvor (15), €v Gyracp@ (2), 
7] Umakoy with tékva t. (14), avaye- 
yevynpévor with avayevvyoas (3), P8apris 
with @aprtois (18), evayyeAroOey with 
Tav evayyeAtoapéveyv (12). It should be 
compared throughout with Eph, iv. 18- 
24.—Tas... Hyvikdtes from Jer. vi. 16, 
“see what is the good way and walk in 
it and youshall find purification (ayviopév 
LXX) to your souls. a. usually of cere- 
monial purification in LXX. Compare 
Jas. iv. 8, ayvioate kapSlas Sivxor 
(cf. avumréxpitov). The perfect participle 
is used as indicating the ground of the 
admonition, so dvayeyevvnpévor (23). 
Pagan rites professed to purify the 
worshipper but cannot affect the soul, the 
self or the heart any more than the Jewish 
ceremonies can (Heb. ix. 9 f.). Scripture 
declares 6 PéBos Kuplov ayvds (Ps. xix. 
to). They must realise that they have 
cleansed themselves ideally at baptism, 
cf. John iii. 3 and 15 f. above with con- 
text—év tT] trakoy THs adAnde- 
tas, in your obedience to the truth, cf. 
Jer. lc. above. They are no longer igno- 
rant (14) but have learned the truth (cf. 
John xvii. 17-19, and yvdoerOe thy &., 
John viii. 32) from the missionaries. They 
must persist in the obedience to it which 
they then professed, in contrast with 
those who are disobedient to the truth 
(Rom. ii. 8; cf. 2 Thess. ii.12), Hort says: 
‘St. Peter rather means the dependence 
of Christian obedience on the possession 
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u The three great uncials (Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus and Ephraemi Rescriptus) put 
8opas for oropas keeping pOaprys: the variant was probably a paraphrase of 
the whole phrase and possibly implied the identification of ap@dprov with Lavros 


cod Kat pevovtos. 


? The addition of eis Tov aldva to pévovros is due to verse 25. 


of the truth,” relying on Eph, iv. 24, and 
the probability that ‘‘ St. Peter would have 
distinctly used some such language as év 
76 trakovew TH GAnbeiq”. In regard to 
the latter point it should be observed that 
St. Peter is curiously fond of using nouns 
instead of verbs (e.g., 2) eis Prd ade- 
Atay, love of the brethren, Vulgate, in 
fraternitalis amore, mutual love which 
exists between brothers. It is the prim- 
ary Christian duty, Matt. xxiii. 8, the 
first fruits of their profession of which St. 
Paul has no need to remind the Thessa- 
lonians, 1 Thess. iv. 9.—avuqmdé« pt- 
tov, unfeigned, contrasted with the love 
which they professed towards their fellow 
Christians (cf. ii. 1) which was neither 
hearty nor eager. There was pretence 
among them whether due to imperfect 
sympathy of Jew for Gentile or of wealthy 
and honourable Gentiles for those who 
were neither the one nor the other. For 
a vivid illustration of this feigning see 
Jas. ii. 15 f. and ii. 1-5, etc., for the fric- 
tion between rich and poor.—a&Ad 74 d- 
ovs Gyamrnoaate, St. John’s sum- 
mary of the teaching of Jesus (John xiii. 
34 f., xv. 12, 17) which he repeated in 
extreme old age at Ephesus, till the dis- 
ciples were weary ofit: ‘‘ Magister quare 
semper hoc loqueris”. His answer was 
worthy of him: ‘‘Quia praeceptum Do- 
mini est et si solum fiat sufficit (Hieron. 
in Gal. vi. 10).—éxtTev@s, intentius 
(Vulg.), in LXX of “strong crying to 
God” (Jonah iii. 8 = TPIT violently, 
cf. Jud. iv.12; Joeli.14; 3 Macc. v.g: in 
Polybius of a warm commendation (xxxi. 
22, 12) a warm and friendly welcome (viii. 
21, 1), a warm and magnificent reception 
(xxxili. 16 4). 

Ver. 23. avayeyevynpévor So 
St. John dyardpev GAAyAovs StL... 
mas 6 ayamav ex Tod Oeod yeyévvynTat; 
cf. Eph. iv. 17, v. 2—é€x oropas 
&pOapror, i.e, of God regarded as 
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Father and perhaps also as Sower (cf. 
ver. 24); the two conceptions are com- 
binedin 1 John iii. 9, was 6 yeyevynpévos 
ék TOU Geod Gpaptiay ov ovet STi omeppa 
avrov péver. Compare Philo, Leg. All., 
p-123 M. Aelav... é& ovSevds yevvn- 
ToU AapBdvovcay Thy oropav.. . ddd’ 
im avrov Tod Oeod.—_ 81a Adyouv... 
p €vovTos, the connection of {évros x. 
pev. is doubttul ; the following quotation 
might justify the abiding word and Heb. 
iv. 22, the living word in accordance 
with Deut. xxxii. 47—cf. 3, éAi8a Locav. 
On the other hand the rendering of the 
Vulgate, per verbum dei vivi et perman- 
entis, is supported by Dan. vi. 26 (adrés 
yap éoriv Beds pévwv Kat Cav) and sup- 
ports St. Peter’s argument : earthly rela- 
tionships must perish with all flesh and 
its glory; spiritual kinship abides, be- 
cause it is based on the relation of 
the kinsfolk to God living and abiding. 
For the word of God as the means of 
regeneration, cf. Jas. i. 18, BovAnOeis 
amrekvynoev Has Ady GAnPeias. For its 
identification with pjya of the quotation, 
cf. Acts x. 36 f. 

Ver. 24 f. = Isa. xl. 6-8, adduced as 
endorsement of the comparison instituted 
between natural generation and divine 
regeneration, with gloss explaining the 
saying of Jehovah (cf. Heb.i. 1 f.). The 
only divergences from the LXX (which 
omits—as Jerome notes, perhaps through 
homoedeuton—quia spiritus dei flavit in 
eo: vere foenum est populus; asuit foe- 
num cecidit flos) are that ds is inserted 
before x. (so Targum), and that avis is 
put for av@pdrov (so Heb., etc.) and 
Kuplov for rod Ge0d Hpav (in accordance 
with the proper eine of ¥ehovah in 
the omitted verse). 

Ver.25. TO evayyeAta Oey comes 
from 6 evayyeAfdpevos Leroy of Isa. xl 
9 which the Targum explains as referring 
to the prophets. 
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1 pévovus is an error (peculiar to Codex Vaticanus) for @dvovs. 


CuapTER IJ,—Vv. 1-10. Continuation 
of practical admonition with appeal to 
additional ground-principles illustrating 
the thesis of i, ro. 

Ver.1. Put away then all malice—all 
guile and hypocrisy and envy—all back- 
biting. ov resumes 816 (i. 13). The 
faults to be put away fall into three 
groups, divided by the prefix all, and cor- 
respond to the virtues of i. 22 (tmékptow 
avuméxpitov). The special connection 
of the command with the preceding Scrip- 
ture would require the expression of the 
latent idea, that such faults as these are 
inspired by the prejudices of the natural 
man and belong to the fashion of the 
world, which ts passing away (i. John ii. 
17). amo0épevor, putting off. Again 
participle with imperative force. St. Peter 
regards the metaphor of removal as based 
on the idea of washing off filth, cf. cap- 
kos amdbecis PUtrov (iti. 21). St. James 
(i. 21,816 amroOépevor wacay pura- 
piav Kat mepiooelav kaktas) which 
seems to combine these two phrases and 
to deduce the familiarity of the spiritual 
sense of filth (cf. Apoc. xxii. 11, fum@apds 
KG@ytos). St. Paul has the same word 
but associates it with the putting off of 
clothing (Col. iii. 5 ff.; Eph. iv. 22; Rom. 
xiii. 12—all followed by év8vcacGat).— 
kaktayv, probably malice rather than 
wickedness. Peter is occupied with their 
mutual relations and considering what 
hinders brotherly love, not their vices, if 
any, aS vice is commonly reckoned. So 
James associates the removal of kaxla 
with courtesy ; and St. Paul says let all 
bitterness and anger and wrath and 
shouting and ill-speaking be removed 
from you with all malice (Eph. iv. 31; 
cf. Col. iii. 8). «. is generally eagerness 
to hurt one’s neighbour (Suidas)—the 
feeling which prompts backbitings and 
may be subdivided into guile, hypocrisy, 
and envy.—8 6X ov, Guile was character- 
istic of Jacob, the eponymous hero of the 
Jews, but not part of the true Israelite 
(t8e GAnOds "lopandritys év @ Bddos ovK 
éortv John i. 47). It was also rife 
among the Greeks (peorots . . . Sddov, 
Rom. i. 29) as the Western world has 
judged from experience (Greek and grec 
= cardsharper ; compare characters of 
Odysseus and Hermes). 8. is here con- 


trasted with obedience to the truth (i. 22), 
vii. 22, iii, 10.—tmékpiow is best ex- 
plained by the saying Isaiah prophesied 
about you hypocrites. ... This people 
honours me with their lips but their heart 
is far away from me (Mark vii. 6f. = Isa. 


xxix. 13). It stands for -)3—T profane, 


impure in Symmachus’ version of Ps. 
xxxv. 16; so tarokpitys in LXX of Job 
(xxxiv. 30, xxxvi. 13), and Aquila (Prov. 
xi. g), etc. In 2 Macc. vi. 25, 0 is used of 
(unreal ?—not secret) apostasy perhaps 
in accordance with the earlier sense of 


‘= which only in post-Biblical Hebrew 
and Aramaic = hypocrisy. In His re- 
peated denunciations of the hypocrites 
Jesus repeated the Pharisees description 
of the Sadducees that live in hypocrisy 
with the saints (Ps. Sol. iv. 7). Polybius 
has t. in the classical sense of oratorical 
delivery, and once contrasted with the 
purpose of speakers (xxxv. 2, 13).— 
kataXadtds, detractiones (Vulgate), 
of external slanders in ii. 12, iii. rr. For 
internal calumnies, cf. Jas. iv. 11; 2 Cor. 
xii, 20 illustrates one special case, for 
pvovoets KaTadadtat correspond to els 
imép tod évds dvototaove KaTa Tod 
érépov of r Cor. iv. 6 (cf. i. 12). 

Ver. 2. ws, inasmuch as you are new- 
born babes; cf. avayeyevvnpévor (i. 23). 
The development of the metaphor rests 
upon the saying, unless ye be turned and 
become as the children (@s Ta Twatdia) 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xviii. 3)—Bpéoy (only 
here in metaphorical sense) is substituted 
for watdia (preserved by St. Paulin x Cor. 
xiv. 20) as= babes at the breast. A watSiov 
might have lost its traditional innocence 
but not a Bpedos (= either child unborn 
as Luke i. 41, or suckling in classical 
Greek). For the origin of the metaphor, 
which appears also in the saying of 
R. Jose, ‘‘the proselyte is a child just 
born,” compare Isa. xxviii. 9, Whom 
will he teach knowledge? ... Them 
that are weaned from the milk and 
drawn from the breasts, which the Tar- 
gum renders, To whom was the law 
given? ... Was it not to the house of 
Israel which is beloved beyond all peoples ? 
—t6... yada. The quotation of 
ver. 3 suggests that the milk is Christ; 
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1 The variant afiw6rre for avémOrre illustrates the possibilities of variation and 
consequently of emendation: at the same time it directs attention to the omni- 
potence of God and the relative impotence of man. 


compare St. Paul’s explanation of the 
tradition of the Rock which followed the 
Israelites in the desert (1 Cor. x. 4) and 
the living water of John iv. 14. Milk 
is the proper food for babes; compare 
Isa. lv. 1, buy... milk (LXX, oréap) 
without money (cf. i. 18). This milk is 
guileless (cf. 86dov of ver. 1) pure or un- 
adulterated (cf. pndé Sododvres Tov Adyov 
Tov Qeov, 2 Cor, iv. 2). The interpreta- 
tion of Aoy.Kdv (pertaining to Adyos) is 
doubtful. But the use of Adyos just 
above (i. 23) probably indicates the sense 
which St. Peter put upon the adjective he 
borrowed (?) from Rom. xii. 1, thy 
AoytKhy Aarpetav. There and elsewhere 
h. = rationabilis, spiritual ; here belong- 
ing to contained in the Word of God, 
delivered by prophet or by evangelist. 
St. Paul in his use of A. and of the meta- 
phor of milk (solid food, 1 Cor. iii. x ff.) 
follows Philo and the Stoics.—tva... 
catyplav, that fed thereon ye may 
grow up (cf. Eph. iv. 14 f.) unto salvation ; 
cf. Jas. i. 21, “receive the ingrafted word 
which is able to save your souls’’. 

Ver. 3. St. Peter adopts the language 
of Ps. xxxiy. 9, omitting kal ere as inap- 
propriate to yadda. xpnords (identical in 
sound with yptorés) = dulcis (Vulg.) or 
hind (cf. xpnotérns Got, Rom. ii. 4, xi. 
22). Compare Heb. 'vi. 4 f. -yevoapévous 
7As Swpeds THs éwoupaviov ... Kal 
Kahdy yevoapevous Geod pyjpa. 

Vv. 4-10. Passages of scripture prov- 
ing that Christ is called stone are first 
utilised, then quoted, and finally ex- 
pounded. The ‘transition from milk to 
the stone may be explained by the pro- 
phecy the hills shall flow with milk (Joel 
iii. 18), as the stone becomes a mountain 
according to Dan. iii. 2x f.; or by the 
legend to which St. Paul refers (1 Cor. x. 
4); compare also rorigat of Isa. xliii. 20, 
which is used in ver. 9. This collection 
of texts can be traced back through Rom. 
ix. 32f. to its origin in the saying of 
Mark xii. 10 f.; Cyprian (Test. 1i. 16 f.) 
gives a still richer form. 

Ver. 4. mpds bv mpocepy. from 


Ps. xxxiv. 6, mpooedOdvreg wrpds aibtdv 
(Heb. and Targum, they looked unto 
Him ; Syriac, look ye ...). Cyprian 
uses Isa. ii. 2 f.; Ps. xxiii. 3 f. to prove 
that the stone becomes a mountain to 
which the Gentiles come and the just 
ascend.—AlOov {@vra, a paradox 
which has no obvious precedent in O.T. 
Gen. xlix. 24 speaks of the Shepherd the 
stone of Israel, but Onkelos and LXX 


substitute eaass thy father for Jan 
stone. The Targum of Isa. viii. 14, how- 
ever, has SPW Jas a striking stone, for 
FIN which might be taken as meaning 


reviving or living stone, if connected 
with the foregoing instead of the follow- 
ing words. The LXX supports this con- 
nection and secures a good sense by in- 
serting a negative; the Targum gives 
a bad sense throughout. tm’... 
évripov, though by men rejected, yet 
in God's sight elect precious. drroSe8ox. 
comes from Ps. cxviii. 22 (see ver. 7); 
éxd. évr. from Isa. xxviii. 6 (see ver. 6). 
avOpémewv is probably due to Rabbinic 


exegesis ‘read not 5595) builders but 


DTN Ii sonsofmen”. St. Peter insists 
upon the contrast between God’s judg- 
ment and man’s in the sermon of Acts fi. 

Ver. 5. Fulfilment of the saying, 
Destroy this temple and in three days 
I will raise it (John ii. 19). Christians 
live to God through Jesus Christ (Rom. 
vi. 11). For this development of the 
figure of bavgeay Y cf. especially Eph. ii. 
20 ff.—olxodopetade, indicative 
rather than imperative. ‘It isremarkable 
that St. Peter habitually uses the aorist 
for his imperatives, even when we might 
expect the present; the only exceptions 
(two or three) are preceded by words re- 
moving all ambiguity, ii. 11, 17, iv. 12 f.” 
(Hort)—otkos .+.Gytoyv, aspiritual 
house for an holy eee The con- 
nection with priesthood (Heb. x. 21) and 
the offering of sacrifices points to the 
special sense of the House of God, 1.¢., 
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1 For aémuorototw Codex Alexandrinus, with others, reads dmevotouv. 


the Temple; 'lcf. (iv. 17; 1 Tim. iii. 5) 
vads 85 éore Dpets, 1 Cor. iii. 16; Eph. 
ii. 21. So Heb. iii. 5 f., ob (Xpiorod) 
olkéds éopev tpets . . ——leparevpa, 
body of priests, in Exod. xix. 6 (Heb. 
priests) xxiii. 22; 2 Macc. ii. 17; cf. 9 
infra. Here Hort prefers the equally legi- 
timate sense, act of priesthood. Usage 
supports the first and only possible ety- 
mology the second. The ideal of a 
national priesthood is realised, Isa. Ixi. 6. 
—davevéykat... Xptaror. to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
God through Fesus Christ. 8va’lnaod 
X. is better taken with av. than evrpoos. ; 
cf. Heb. xiii. 15, 8 attot, where the 
thankoffering is singled out as the fit 
type of the Christian sacrifice. Spiritual 
sacrifices are in their nature acceptable to 
God (John iv. 23) and Christians are en- 
abled to offer them through Jesus Christ. 
avadépew in this sense is peculiar to 
LXX, Jas. and Heb. 

Ver. 6. wepréxet év ypadq, tt 
is contained in Scripture. The formula 
occurs in Josephus (Ant. xi. 7, BovAopar 
yevéoOar mavra Kalas év [Tq emioroAy] 
amepvéxet) and is chosen for its compre- 
hensiveness.—wepué yet is intransitive 
as the simple verb and other compounds 
often are; cf. wepvoxy, contents, Acts viii. 
32.—y pad q, being a technical term, has 
no article—lt8o0d...KaTatayxvv07q, 
formal quotation of Isa. xxviii. 16, preced- 
ing quotation from Psalms, as prophets 
always precede the writings. The LXX 
has i800 éuBddAdw éyd eis Ta Oepédra 
(unique expansion of normal @epedio = 
“ID of Heb., cf. els 74. 0. below ; Targum, 


SDD I will appoint) Lerdv A(Oov wodv- 
Tedy (mw. duplicate of @&vtupov; Heb., a 
stone a stone; Targum, a king a king; 
pointing to Jewish Messianic interpreta- 
tion) éxAexrov dxp. évt. els Ta Oepédra 
avrns (a foundation a foundation, Heb.) 
Kal 6 mirrevwv (+ éx” ato SAQ) od ph 
Kararoxvveg (= ty 5 for Woyy) of 
Heb. = shall not make haste; Targum, 
when tribulation come shall not be moved). 


The chief difference is that St. Peter 
omits all reference to the foundation, 
and substitutes r(@npt; LXX is conflate, 
épBdddAw eis being the original reading 
and ta Oep. added by some purist to pre- 
serve the meaning of the Hebrew root. 
This omission may be due to the fact that 
Christians emphasised the idea that the 
stone was a corner stone binding the two 
wings of the Church together (Eph. ii. 20) 
and regarded this as inconsistent with 
eis Ked. 

Ver. 7f. Thesecond quotation is con- 
nected with the first by means of the 
parenthetic interpretation: The “ pre- 
cious”’-ness of the stone is for you who 
believe but for the unbelievers it is... 
‘a stone of stumbling”. Itisa stereo- 
typed conflation of Ps. cxviii. 22 and Isa. 
vill. 14, which are so firmly cemented 
together that the whole is cited here 
where only the latter part is in point. 
The same idea of the two-fold aspect of 
Christ occurs in St. Paul more than 
once; é¢.g., Christ crucified to Fews a 
stumbling-block . . . but to you who be- 
lieve . . . 1 Cor.i. 23. The problem in- 
volved is discussed by Origen who ad- 
duces the different effects of the sun’s 
light.— Tipy, the tur) involved in the 
use of the adjective évtimov., or rather 


Heb. mp underlying it. The play 


on the peculiar sense thus required does 
not exclude the ordinary meaning honour 
(for which cf. i. 7; Rom. ii. 10). AO og 
bv... yovlas = Ps. lc. (LXX)—the 
prophetic statement in scriptural phrase 
of the fact of their unbelief. The idea 
may be that the raising of the stone to be 
head of the corner makes it a stumbling- 
block but in any case Ai®os .. . oxa- 
vddXov is needed to explain this.—A (005 
TpogTKOPpPaTOS kK. w. oK. from Isa. 
vili. 14 ; LXX paraphrases the original, 
which St. Peter’s manual preserves, 
reading Kat ody os AlO~ mpookdppare 
cuvavtycerbe oS Gs wetpas mrdp- 
att (common confusion of construct. with 
Gen.).—ot... &mwetOotvres, des. 


6—g. 


métpa  akavdddou ot mpockd 
> a NX > 

Els 0 kat éré 
lepdreupa €bvos ayo 


efay  yeihnte Tod ék okdrous 
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Tous TO Adyw dare 
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Aads eis Tepitrotnow * 
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1Jn view of “the argument which is intended to carry one back to the opening 
of the prophetic passage,” Dr. Rendel Harris (Side-Lights on New Testament 
Research, pp. 209 f.) proposes to substitute éré6y for éréOnorav. 


cription of the unbelieving in terms of 
the last quotation, who stumble at the 
word being disobedient. + déyq is pro- 
bably to be taken with ap. or both ap. 
and a. in spite of the stone being identi- 
fied with the Lord. Stumbling at the 
word is an expression used by Jesus 
(Mark iv. 17, 81a tov Adyov oKavSaXt- 
Covrar; Matt. xv. 12, dkxovoavrTes Tov 
Adyov éoxavSadicOycav; John vi. 60, 
TovTO—6 Adyos ottos—tpas oKavda- 
Aifer). For a. cf. iv. 17, trav arevWovvtTwv 
T® TOV Oeod evayyehiw.—eis 8 Kal 
éré@naav, whereunto also (actually) 
they were appointed. éré0noav comes 
from tt@np. (6); stone and stumbler 
alike were appointed by God to fulfil 
their functions in His Purpose. For the 
sake of the unlearned he only implies and 
does not assert in so many words that 
God appointed them to stumble and 
disobey; but his view is that of St. Paul 
(see Rom, ix., xi., especially ix. 17, 22); 
cf. Luke ii. 34. Didymus distinguishes 
between their voluntary unbelief and 
their appointed fall. If any are tempted 
to adopt such ingenious evasions of 
the plain sense it is well to recall the 
words of Origen: ‘‘If in the reading of 
scripture you stumble at what is really a 
noble thought, the stone of stumbling 
and rock of offence, blame yourself. You 
must not despair of this stone . . . con- 
taining hidden thoughts so that the say- 
ing may come to pass, And the believer 
shall not be shamed. Believe first of all 
and you will find beneath this reputed 
stumbling-block much holy profit (in Jer. 
xliv. (li.) 22, Hom. xxxix. = Philocalia x.). 

Vv.gf. The Church, God’s new people, 
has all the privileges which belonged to 
the Jews. In enumerating them he draws 
upon a current conflation of Isa. xliii. 
20 f., wotioat Td yévos pov TO éxeKTOV 
(t) Aadv pov bv mwepterrornodpny (4) Tas 
Gpetas pov SinyetoGar with Exod. xix. 
65, tpets Se Eveob por Bactderov iepa- 
Tevpa (2) Kat €Bvos aytov (3) érerGE por 
ads meprovatos (4) awd mdvTwv Tay 
eOvav (1); and Ps. cvii. 14, kal éEjyayev 
avtovs Kal ék oKias Oavarov. . . éfopo- 


oynrdobwv TO kuply Ta EAén adTod Kal 
74 Oavpdora avtov Tots viois Tav ave- 
pomwv—to which is appended Hos. i. 
6, 8.—yévog éxXexrdy, Isa. lic. LXX 
(Heb., my people my chosen); yévos, race 
implies that all the individual members 
of it have a common Father (God) and 
are therefore brethren (cf. viol yévous 
“ABpadp, Acts xiii, 26); cf. i. 1, 6 
BagctAerov tepdrevpa, a royal 
priesthood, from Exod. l.c. LXX (Heb., a 
kingdom of priests = Apoc. i. 6, Baotdetav 
iepets). Christians share Christ’s prero- 
gatives. The priesthood is the chief point 
(see ii. 5) it is voyal. Clement of Alex- 
andria says: ‘‘Since we have been sum- 
moned to the kingdom and are anointed 
(sc. as Kings)”. The comparison of Mel- 
chizedek with Christ perhaps underlies 
the appropriation of the title.—€@vos 
& yvov, to the Jew familiar, with the use 
of €6vn for Gentiles, as much a paradox 
as Christ crucified. But \ads, the com- 


mon rendering of Oy in this connexion 
is wanted below, and St. Peter is content 
to follow his authority.—Aads eis 
mepimotnaty, a people for possession 
= abyp Dd The source of the Greek 
phrase is Mal. iii. 17, but the Hebrew 
title variously rendered occurs in the two 
great passages drawn upon. Deut. (vii. 
6, etc.) has ads meptovatos which is 
adopted by St. Paul (Tit. ii. 14); but the 
phrase eis m. is well established in the 
Christian vocabulary, Heb. x. 39 ; 1 Thess. 
v. 9; 2 Thess. ii. 14, and the whole title 
is apparently abbreviated to mepumotyots 
in Eph. i. 14.—O8mos... efayye- 
ine, from Isa.l.c. + Ps. l.c., the latter 
containing the matter of the following 
designation of God. In Isa. Tas ape- 


+45 pov stands for snosn my praise ; 
and this sense reappears in Esther xiv. 
10. dvottar ordpa e0vav eis adperds 
patatwy, the praises of idols. Else- 
where it stands for “J\P» glory (Hab. 
Leese Lacwenviy 23). in the books of 
Maccabees (especially the fourth) it has 
its ordinary sense of virtue, which cannot 
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1For a&wéxeoOar Codex Alexandrinus and others read améxeo@e: € and at are 


interchangeable in the manuscripts. 


2 Codex Vaticanus omits €xovres, which is formally required to govern avacrpo- 


div. 


be excluded altogether here. The whole 
clause is in fact the pivot on which the 
Epistle turns. Hitherto Peter has ad- 
dressed himself to the Christians and 
their mutual relations, now he turns to 
consider their relations to the outside 
world (i. 11 f.). In 2 Peter i. 3, &. corre- 
sponds to Oela Svvapus, a sense which 
might be supported by Ps. l.c. (for dis- 
cussion of other—very uncertain — evi- 
dence see Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 
95 ff., 362) and the events of Pentecost 
(see especially Acts ii, 11),—rod... 
$@¢ is derived trom Ps. l.c.; the natural 
antithesis light is readily supplied (cf. 
Eph. v. 8, 14); darkness = heathenism in 
CheurO: 

Ver. 10, from Hosea i. 6, ii. 1(3); cf 
Rom. ix. 25 (has kadéow kddeoov of 
Hos.); the terms are so familiar that 
poov is omitted by Peter as unnecessary 
(cf. yévos éx. for 76 y. pov é.). 

Vv. 11 f. indicate generally the subject 
to be discussed. Beloved I exhort you 
to abstain from the lusts of the flesh, be- 
cause they wage war against the soul. 
Slanders and even torments can only 
affect the body. But the lusts natural 
or acquired which you have renounced 
may hinder your salvation, as they have 
already impeded your mutual love. For 
the sake of your old friends and kinsfolk 
refuse to yield to their solicitations. If 
rebuffed they resort to persecution of 
whatever kind, remember that it is only a 
passing episode of your brief exile, Let 
your conduct give them no excuse for 
reproach; so may they recognise God’s 
power manifest not on your lips but in 
your lives.—a&yamy rol, not an empty 
tormule but explanation of the writer’s 
motive. He set before them the great 
commandment and now adds to it as 
Jesus did, Love one another as I have 
loved you, John xiii. 34.5 7. kal 
mapewmtSypovs with darex. (motive 
for abstinence in emphatic eo rather 
than mapakadG (as voveretTe ds AdeApdy, 
2 Thess. iii, 15—the motive of exhorta- 


If aaréyeoOar represents the infinitive, €yovras would be more grammatical. 


tion is here expressed by ay.) echoes 
mapemonpors of i, 1 and mapouxias of 
i.r7. The combination (= 3) 7) 
occurs twice in LXX (Gen. xxxiil. 4; Ps. 
xxxix. 13). Christians are in the world, 
not of the world.—aqméyxeoOat, cf. 
Plato, Phaedo, 82 C, true philosophers, 
aréXovTat TOV KATa TO Tapa emOvprov 
a&mdowv—not for fear of poverty, like the 
vulgar, nor for fear of disgrace, like the 
ambitious, but because only so can he, 
departing in perfect purity, come to the 
company of the gods”.—t@v cap kt- 
K@v éwrOupray, the lusts of the flesh. 
St. Peter borrows St. Paul’s phrase, qpets 
WaVTES GveTTPAhyLEY ToTe ev Tats émt- 
Ouplats THs TapKos HGv ToLodyTes TA 
BeAnpata Tis capKds Kal TOV SiavoLey 
(Eph. ii. 3), but uses it in his own way 
in a sense as wide as Tas KoopiKas é 
(Tit. ii, 12). For the flesh is the earthly 
life (cf. Col. iii. 5) the transitory mode of 
existence of the soul which is by such 
abstinence to be preserved (i. 9).— 
aitives ... Wuxas, because they 
are campaigning against the soul. — 
orpatevovrat (cf. iv. 1 f., for mili- 
tary metaphor) perhaps derived from Rom. 
vii. 23, “I perceive a different law in my 
members warring against (avturtpare- 
udépevov) the law of my mind;” cf. Jas. 
iv. 1, the pleasures which war in your 
members, and 4 Macc. ix. 23, tepav Kat 
evyev7] oTpateiay oTpatevoacde Trept THS 
evoeBelas.— kata THS Wuxqs. The 
lusts of this earthly life are the real 
enemy for they affect the soul. Compare 
Matt. x. 28, which may refer to the Devil 
and not to God, and the Pauline parallel, 
4 odp& émbupet kata tod mvevpatos 
+.» TavTa yap GAAyAoLs dvriketrar 
(Gal. v. 17). 

Ver. 12. Adaptation of the saying, 
Stes wow tpav Ta Kata Epya Kal 
Sofdcwoww Tov watépa ipav tov év Tots 
ovpavots (Matt. v. 16). The good be- 
haviour on which the resolved avactpé- 
deofar permits stress to be laid is the 


Io—15. 


6 pay es KakoToay 
Soéd, gwo. Tov OV év ipépa 
wéon dvOpami 


ime péxovte etre Hyend 

éxdikn = ow KakoTrotay eat 

éorly 3 Ona tod OF dyao 
fruit of the abstinence of ver. 11; cf. 


Heb. xiii. 8; Jas. iii. 13. This second 
admonition is disjointed formally—against 
formal grammar—from the first; cf. Eph. 
iv. 1 f., wapaxahG ... tpds ... dve- 
xopevor.évtots €0veary, the people 
of God (ii. 9) is a correlative term and 
implies the existence of the nations, who 
are ignorant and disobedient. The situa- 
tion of the Churches addressed justifies 
the use of Dispersionini.1. But the point 
of the words here is this: you—the new 
Israel must succeed where the old failed, 
as it is written my name is blasphemed 
év tots €8veotv on your account (Isa. lii. 
5; LXX, cited Rom. ii. 24)—tva... 
éwigKkom7s, in order that as a result 
of your good works they may be initiated 
into your secrets and come to glorify God 
in respect to your conduct when He at last 
visits the world, though now they calum- 
niate you as evildoers in this matter.— 
év@ in the case of the thing in which, 
i.e., your behaviour generally ; cf. iii. 16, 
iv. 4,and for S0&. rov Oedv év, iv. 11, 16. 
—katahahototv os x. Particular 
accusations are given in iv. 15. This 
popular estimate of Christians is reflected 
in Suetonius’ statement: Adflicti suppli- 
ciis Christiani, genus hominium super- 
stitionis novae et maleficae (Ner. 16).— 
éromrevovtes takes Acc. in iii. 2 (over- 
look, behold, as in Symmachus’ version of 
Ps. x. 14, xxxiii. 13); but here the avail- 
abie objects are either appropriated (@edv 
with 808.) or far off (avaorpodyy). It will 
therefore have its ordinary sense of become 
éwomtns, be initiated. The Chris- 
tians were from the point of view of their 
former friends members of a secret asso- 
ciation, initiates’ of a new mystery, the 
secrecy of which gave rise to slanders 
‘such as later Christians brought against 
the older mysteries and the Jews. St. 
Peter hopes that, if the behaviour of 
Christians corresponds to their profession, 
their neighbours will become initiated into 
their open secrets (for as St. Paul insists 
this hidden mystery has now been re- 
vealed and published).—80fdoawatyv 
tov Bedv, come to glorify God—like 
the centurion, who said of the crucified 
Jesus, Truly this was the Son of God 
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(Mark xv. 39)—i.e., recognise the finger 
of God either in the behaviour of the 
Christians or in the whole economy (see 
Rom. xi.).—év hpépqa émraKkongs, 
from Isa. x. 3, What will ye do—ye the 
oppressors of the poor of my people—in 


day of visitation (App DY) i.e. (Tar- 


gum), when your sins are visited upon 
you. But St. Peter looks for the repent- 
ance of the heathen at the last visitation 
(cf. iv. 6), though the prophet found no 
escape for his own contemporaries. Com- 
pare Luke xix. 44. 

Vv. 13-17. The duty of the Christian 
towards the State; compare Rom. xiii. 
I-7.—waoyn &vOpwTivyg KTlioet, 
every human institution, including rulers 
(z4), masters (18), and husbands (iii. 1). 
«tileiv is used ordinarily in many senses, 
é.g., of peopling a country, of founding a 
city, of setting up games, feasts, altar, 
etc. In Biblical Greek and its descend- 
ants it is appropriated to creation. Here 
«tows is apparently selected as the most 
comprehensive word available; and the 
acquired connotation—creation by God— 
is ruled out by the adjective dv@pwrivy. 
It thus refers to all human institutions 
which man set up with the object of 
maintaining the world which God created. 
—8.a Tov KUpLoy, for the sake of the 
Lord. 84 may be (1) retrospective— 
i.€., because Jesus said, Render what is 
Czesar’s to Cesar or, generally, because 
God is the source of all duly-constituted 
authority; oy (ii.) prospective for the sake 
of Fesus (Ffehovah); your loyalty re- 

ounding to the credit of your Master in 
heaven.—Bagtdet, the Roman Em- 
peror, asin Apoc. xvii. 9, etc.; Josephus 
B.J., v. 136, v. infra.—tmwepéxovrTt, 
pre-eminent, supreme, absolute, as in Sap. 
vi. 5, where rots trepéxovovy corresponds 
to those who are underlings of His Sove- 
veignty (4), to whom power was given 
from the Lord (3); cf. 8V attot below.— 
Ayepdoauy, properly Governors of pro- 
vinces, but Plutarch uses the singular = 
Imperator. Peter rather follows the con- 
ventional rendering of the saying of Jesus, 
él fyepdvev Kal Baoiléwy crabiceabe, 
interpreted in the light of popular usage 
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(cf. Luke xxi. 12) or of Jer. xxxix. 3, Aye- 
poves Baothéws BaBvAdvos. Contrast 
vague general term, éfovotats trepex * os 
. « « which St, Paul employed before his 
visit to Rome.—wepm., as being sent 
through the Emperor. 8a implies that 
the governors are sent by God acting 
through the Emperor; so Rom. xiii. 1-7 
(cf. Sap. vi. 3) and John xix. 11, el ph Fv 
eSopevov wor Gvwbev.—eis éxdixynory, 
«.7.A. The ruler executes God’s ven- 
geance (Rom. xii. 19) and voices God’s 
approval (Ps. xxii. 25, wapa aod 6 ératvds 
pov). The former function of governors 
has naturally become prominent, the latter 
is exemplified in the crowns, decrees and 
panegyrics with which the Greek and 
Jewish States rewarded their benefactors 
if not mere well-doers—ottws... 
since this is so (referring to 13 f.) God's 
will is that ... (cf. Matt. xviii. 14, 
ovtas ovK ~otw OéAnpa where ovtws 
refers to the preceding parable) rather 
than God’s will is thus namely that 
... or... well-doing thus. Since 
God has set up governors who express 
His approval of well-doers, you as well- 
doers will receive official praise and thus 
be enabled to silence the slanderers. 
St. Peter is thinking of the verdict pro- 
nounced in the case of St. Paul and of 
Jesus himself—dupoty, (1) muzzle (1 
Cor. ix. 9), (2) silence as Jesus did (Matt. 
xxii. 34, €blpooev tots LadSovxatovs). 
—Ttihv ayveo lav, arare word—perhaps 
borrowed from Job xxxv. 16, év dyvwolq 
pypata Baptver, He multiplieth words 
without knowledge. In 1 Cor. xv. 34, 
dyvwolav yap Geod tives Exovery, it is 
derived from Sap. xiii. 1, ofs mapiv be0d 
adyvwoia. It is the opposite of yvGous 
(ayvwolas te Kal yvdoews, Plato, Soph., 
267 B) cf. @yvoua, of Jews who crucified 
Jesus, Acts iii. 17.—T@v &dpdvev = 
the foolish men who calumniate you (12). 
a. is very common in the Wisdom litera- 
ture (especially Proverbs); as used by 
Our Lord (Luke xi. 40) and St. Paul (2 Cor. 
xi.); it implies lack of insight, a point of 
view determined by external appearances. 

Ver. 16. &s éXevHepor, the con- 
trast with tis kakias supports the 
connection of é. in thought with ayaQo- 
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arovovvtas, which explains the nature of 
the self-subjection required. Christians 
are free (Matt. xvii. 26 f. g.v.; John viii. 
36; Gal. ii. 4) and therefore must sub- 
mit to authority. Peter generalises sum- 
marily St. Paul’s argument in Gal. v. 13, 
which refers to internal relations—Kat 
py. ++ €XevOeplay, and not having 
your freedom as a cloak of your malice. 
For éw. cf. Menander (apud Stobaeum 
Florileg.) mottos 82 wok AG@v értkddupp 
éotiv kax@v. The verb is used in Ps. 


cited Rom. iv. 7 = "\5; and this sense 
may perhaps be contemplated here ; early 
Christians regarded their freedom as con- 
stituting a propitiation for future as for 
past sins. 

Ver. 17. Sweeping clause based partly 
on Rom. xiii. 7 f. (cf. Matt. xxii. 27), 
partly on Prov. xxiv. 21, doBod tov Oedv 
vie Kat Baoitéa Kal pryderépw aitav 
arevOyoyns. —wavTas TLBNoaTe. 
The aorist imperative is used because the 
present would be ambiguous; cf. dmé- 
Sore, Rom. /.c., and for matter, Rom. xii. 
10, Ti Tia GAAnAOVS mponyovpevor, 
since wdvras covers both the brotherhood 
and the emperor.—ot oixétat, voca- 
tive; the word is chosen as being milder 
than So0dAos and also as suggesting the 
parallel between slaves and Christians 
who are God’s household (ii. 5)-—t 1 o- 
taoodpevor has force of imperative 
resuming taotdynte or goes with rTyp- 
Yoare (17) as being a particular applica- 
tion of that general principle—roits 
Seamdrais, to your masters, not ex- 
cluding God, the Master of all, as is indi- 
cated by the insertion of in all fear (cf. 
17, etc.) and tots dyaBots Kal érveikéoiv 
(cf. Ps. Ixxxvi. 4, ob KUptos xpnords kal 
émveikys).— Tots oKodrots, the per- 
verse, cf. Phil. ii. 15, tva yévnoOe . . . 
TEKVG Beod Gpwpa pecov yeveds TKOALaS 
kat Sieorpappévns, where the full phrase 
is cited from Deut. xxxii. 5 (rk. = why): 
The Vulgate has dyscolis = Sucetae 
Hesychius, oxoduds. aStKos; Prov. xxviii. 
18, 6 okodtais S80is mopevdpevos x. 6 
mopevdpevos Sikaiws. 

Vv. 19 f. Summary application of the 
teaching of Jesus recorded in Luke vi. 27- 


16—23. 
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1 The third corrector of Codex Sinaiticus puts koaLdpevor for kokadifduevor with 
the assent of some cursives. Such variations may be due to careless copying or 
they may result from erroneous expansion and interpretation of abbreviations. 


36 = Matt. v. 39-48.—x &dpus seems to 
be an abbreviation of the O.T. idiom to 


find favour qn) with God—cf. xdpis 
mapa 8d (20)—taken from St. Luke’s ver- 
sion of the saying, ei dyamarte rots aya- 
TOvVTAS Upas, Tola tpiv xapis éotiy (vi. 
32).— Compare ydpitas = psn that 


which is acceptable in Prov. x. 32.—814 
ovveldnaorv Beord, (i.) because God 
is conscious of your condition (@eov sub- 
jective genitive), a reproduction of th 
Father which seeth that which is hidden 
... (Matt. vi. 4, etc.); so ovvelS. in 
definite philosophical sense of conscience 
is usually followed by possessive geni- 
tive OR (ii.) because you are conscious of 
God (8. objective genitive), cf. o. apap- 
tias, Heb. x. 2. The latter construction 
is preferable: the phrase interprets 81a 
tov KUp.ov with the help of the Pauline 
expression 8a tHv o. (Rom. xiii. 5 ; 1 Cor. 
x. 25) employed in the same context.— 
mwaoagxov &484Kws, emphatic. Peter 
has to take account of the possibility 
which Jesus ignored, that Christians 
might deserve persecution ; cf. 20, 25.— 
motov KXéos, what praise rather than 
what kind of reputation («X. neutral as in 
Thue. ii. 45) cf. mola xdpis tiva pio ddv, 
Matt. KA. (only twice in Job in LXX) 
corresponds to €matvos above: xdpis 
mapa 09 shows’ that the praise of the 
Master who reads the heart is intended.— 
Kcohadildpevor, from description 
of the Passion, Mark xiv. 65, qpgavrd 
gives . - - KoAadile adrév: cf. Matt. 
v. 39, Satis oe farife. So also St. 
Paul recalls the parallel between Christ’s 
and the Christians’ sufferings (x Cor. iv. 
11) Koragifdpeba.— ayabomorotrv- 
Tes, opposed to &paprdavovtes, explains 
&8(kws (19).—X & pts, See On xX. Ver. 1g. 
Ver. 21. ets rovrTo, sc. to do well 
and to suffer, if need be, without flinch- 


ing, as Christ did.—éx« AH On Te, sc. by 
God; cf. 8a thy ovvelSnow Ge0d.— 
éwadev timwep ip ay, ver. 22 supplies 
the essential point, which would be readily 
supplied, but Christ’s suffering was un- 
deserved (8ikatos taép a8ixwy, iii. 18).— 
kai also with reference to the similar 
experience of Christians; so Phil. ii. 5, 
TovrTo dpoveite év tpiv d kal év Xpiore. 
—trwoypappdy (1) outline, 2 Macc. 
ii. 28, to enlarge upon the outlines of our 
abridgment ; (2) copy-head, pattern, to be 
traced over by writing-pupils (Plato, 
Protag., 227 D; Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom., v. 8, 49, gives three examples of 
which PeStLapwyPwrrnktpoy odry§ is 
one).—é€makxorov0yonTe, remini- 
scence of Jesus’ word to Peter, dkoAov- 
Oxjcers Vorepov, John xiii. 36. 

Ver. 22 = Isa. liii. 9, ap. being put for 
avoplav (onn) and etp. 8édo0s (so 


$7 AQ, etc.) for 85dov ( = Heb.) of 
LXX. The latter variation is due to con- 
junction of Zeph. iii. 13, od ph etpebG év 
7 ordpatt avtav yAéooa Sodla : Christ 
being identified with the Remnant. The 
former appears in the Targum: ‘that 
they might not remain who work sin and 
might not speak guile with their mouth”’. 

Ver. 23. Combination of the Scripture 
ovK avolye. To oTdpa (Isa. lili. 7) with 
the saying éray dverdicwor Kat Sidwor 
(Matt. v. rr). For Aot8. cf. 1 Cor. iv. 
12. dovdopovpevor evAoyodpev (elrwov 
may movnpdév of Matt. L.c.), John ix. 28, 
the Jews édoi8dpyoav the once blind 
man as Jesus’ disciple and, for O.T. type 
Deut. xxxiii. 8, édouSdpyoav abtéy émt 
USatos avtioylias (Levi = Christ the 
Priest, cf. dvridoyla, Heb. xii. 3).—ovn. 
4 mwetXet, the prophecy &reAyoer tots 
amevBovoty (Isa. lxvi. 14) is yet to be ful- 
filled (Luke xiii. 27). Occ. notes that He 
threatened Judas, seeking to deter him 
and reviled the Pharisees, but not in re- 
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tort—rapediSov. It is doubtful what 
object, it any, is to be supplied. The 
narrative of the Passion suggests two 
renderings: (i.) He delivered Himself 
(€avrdv omitted as in Plato, Phaedrus, 
250 E). Cf. Luke xxiii. 46 (Ps. xxxi. 5), 
mapatiOcnar TO wvevp.d pov and Isa. liii, 
63 KUptos wapéduKevy addy, 7b. 12 mape- 
860y. (ii.) He delivered the persecutors 
(latent in passive participles Aovs. and 
adoyxwv), when He said Father forgive 
them. In ordinary Greek twapadidopr 
without object = permit ; but this hardly 
justifies the rendering He gave way to 
(cf. 867e témov TH Spyyq, Rom. xii. 19), 
1.€., permitted God to fulfil His will. But 
most probably wap. T@ .. . represents 


the Hebrew ellipse, “5 “Sg by commit to 
Fehovah (Ps. xxii. g) for the normal com- 
mit, way, works, cause; LXX (Syriac) 
has HAmivev = Matt. xxvii. 43. Compare 
Joseph. Ant. vii. 9, 2, David wept mavrev 
emitpeas KpiTG] TO OG.—7TO Kpt- 
vovTt Sixatws, cf. i. 17; the award 
was the glory. 

Ver. 24. Christ was not only well-doer 
but benefactor.—rtas ap... . avyVE- 
y «ev comes from Isa. liii. 12, LXX, kat 
avrds Gnaptlas moANG@v aviiveyKev (ygnpy 
usually translated AapBdvetv), used also 
Heb. ix. 28. Christ is the perfect sin- 
offering : ‘ Himself the victim and Him- 
self the priest. The form of expression 
offered up our sins is due to the double 


use of FJNwWPT for sin and sin-offering. 
—tv TO copate avTov, a Pauline 
phrase derived from the saying, This is 
my body which is for you (x Cor. xi. 24), 
explaining atrés of Isa. lc.—émt 76 
EvXdov, replaces the normal comple- 
ment of dvadépev, él 7d Ovotaarrptov, 
in view of the moral which is to be 
drawn from the sacrificial language 
adopted. So Jas. ii. 21, éml 1d @vora- 
aorypiov is substituted for émdvw téav 
§vAwv of the original description of the 
offering of Isaac, Gen, xxii. 9. Christ 


died because He took our sins upon Him- 
self (cf. Num. iv. 33, of viol tpav... 
avoicovaiv Thy wopvetav tpav). There- 
fore our sins perished and we have died to 
them, Col. ii. 14.-tva... {joopev. 
Compare Targum of Isa. liii, 10, ‘and 
from before Jehovah it was the will to 
refine and purify the remnant of His 
people that He might cleanse from sins 
their souls: they shall see the kingdom of 
His Christ and . . . prolong their days”. 
—amoyevdépevor = (i.) die (Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides) as opposite of yevdpevou, 
come into being or (ii.) be free from, as 
in Thuc. i. 39, TOv Gpaptnpatev ao- 
yevépevot. The Dative requires (i.), cf. 
Rom, vi. 2, otrives dareOdvopev TH Gpap- 
tia. The idea is naturally deduced 
from Isa. liii., Christ bore our sins and 
delivered His soul to death, therefore He 
shall see His seed living because sinless. 
—ot...id@yre from Isa. li. 5; 
poAwm, properly the weal or scar pro- 
duced by scourgeing (Sir. xxviii. 17, rAnyy 
pdoriyos tout pwdwmas) thus the pro- 
phecy was fulfilled according to Matt. 
xxvii. 26, dpayeAd\ooas. The original 
has id@npev. The paradox is especially 
pointed in an address to slaves who were 
frequently scourged. 

Ver. 25 = Isa. liii. 6, wavtes ds mpd- 
Bata érAavyOnpev combined with Ez. 
xxxiv. 6, where this conception of the 
people and their teachers (the shepherds 
of Israel) is elaborated and the latter de- 
nounced because td mAavépevov ovK 
éweotpépare, Further the use of this 
metaphor in the context presupposes the 
saying I am the good shepherd. . . . I lay 
down my life for the sheep (John xii. 15). 
—twioKkomoy, cf. Ez. xxxiv. 11, i8o 
éy® éklytiow Ta mpdBatd pov Kal 
émucképopat atta. It is to be noted 
that the command which Jesus laid on 
Peter, feeding sheep, comes from Ez. l.c. 

CuaPTeR III,—Vv. 1-6, Duty of 
wives (Eph. v. 21-24; Col. iii. 18; Tit. 
ii, 4)—Submissiveness and true adorn- 
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ment.—tots L8tors avipaauy, your 
own husbands, the motive for submissive- 
ness, Eph. v. 22; Tit. ii. 4. St. Peter 
assumes knowledge of the reason alleged 
by St. Paul (Eph. J.c.; 1 Cor. xi. 3) after 
Gen. iii. 16, attés cov kuptevoer.—k at 
et... Adya, even if in some cases your 
husbands are disobedient to the word 
(ii. 8), ¢.¢., remain heathens in spite of the 
preaching of the Gospel. St. Paul found 
it necessary to impress upon the Corin- 
thian Church that this incompatibility of 
religion did not justify dissolution of mar- 
riage (1 Cor. xii. 10 ff.)._aveu Adyou, 
without word from their wives. Peter 
deliberately introduces A. in its ordinary 
sense immediately after the technical to 
A\.—an example of what the grammarians 
call antanaclasis and mena pun. In his 
provision for the present and future wel- 
fare of the heathen husbands whose 
wives come under his jurisdiction he 
echoes the natural aspiration of Jews and 
Greeks; so Ben Sira said, a silent woman 
isa gift of the Lord... a loud crying 
woman and a scold shall be sought out 
to drive away enemies (Sir. xxvi. 14, 27) 
and Sophocles, Silence is the proper orna- 
ment (kéap0s) for women (Ajax 293). St. 
Paul forbids women to preach or even 
ask questions at church meeting (x Cor. 
xiv. 34: at Corinth they had been used to 
prophesy and pray).—_tva ... Kkep8n- 
Oy%aovrat, be won, cf. tva KepSyow in 
r Cor. ix. 20 ff. =tva .. . cdow, tb. 22, 
(cf.vii. 16.). 

Ver. 2. €womwtetoavtes, having 
contemplated; see on ii. 12, THY... - 
ipav. év 66Bq, cf. i. 17 and Eph. 
v.21. vmroracodpevor dd\Anots ev S6Bo 
Xpiotov* ai yuvaixes: as no object is 
expressed, tod Qc00 must be supplied. 
& yviv, not merely chaste but pure, cf. 
i. 22 and ili. 4. 

Ver.3. The description of the external 
ornaments proper to heathen society 
seems to be based on Isa. iii. 17-23, where 
the destruction of the hair, jewels and 
raiment of the daughters of Zion is fore- 
told.—épawdhokAs tprx@y, braiding 


of hairy. 1 Tim. ii. 19, wAéypaci Kat 
xpvolw refers to the golden combs and 
nets used for the purpose; cf. éumddxia, 
Isa. iii. 18, for HID) Juvenal de- 
scribes the elaborate coiffures which Ro- 
man fashion prescribed for the Park and 
attendance at the Mysteries of Adonis: tot 
premit ordinibus tot adhuc compagibus 
altum aedificat caput (Sat. vi. 492-504). 
Clement of Alexandria quotes 1 Peter iii. 
I-4, in his discussion of the whole subject 
(Paed., III. xi.); and in regard to this 
particular point says aaéxpy pardooew 
Tas Tptxas Kal advadeto0ar tiv Kdpnv 
évted@s tepdvy tive AtTy wapa Tov 
aixéva ... kal yap at mepimAoKal Tov 
Tpltxv at ératpikal Kal ai Tov ceELpav 
dvadéoetg . . . KOMWTOVOL Tas Tpixas 
GmotihNovoat Tals mavovpyous épardo- 
Kats, because of which they do not even 
touch their own head for fear of disturb- 
ing their hair—nay more sleep comes to 
them with terror lest they should un- 
awares spoil T6 ox7pa THs épadoKis 
(p. 290 P).—_mwept@évews yprvaoloy, 
1.¢., rings bracelets, etc.. enumerated in 
Isa. l.c.révB¥ucews itpatiwy. Stress 
might be laid on kécpos, or the crowning 
prohibition regarded as an exaggeration 
intended to counteract an ingrained bias. 
In either case the expression points to a 
remarkable precedent for this teaching in 
Plato’s Republic IV., iii. ff. ‘* Plato’s as- 
signment of common duties and common 
training to the two sexes is part of a 
well-reasoned and deliberate attempt by 
the Socratic school to improve the posi- 
tion of women in Greece. . . . Socrates’ 
teaching’ inaugurated an era of protest 
against the old Hellenic view of things. 
. . . In later times the Stoics constituted 
themselves champions of similar views ” 
(Adam, ad loc.). Accordingly gymnastics 
must be practised by women as by men: 
amrodutéoy $i} Tats TOV huAdKwv yuvattiv 
éwelmep aperhy avtl tpariwy apdié- 
wovTau. 

Ver. 4. Yours be the secret man of the 
heart not the outward ornament, A better 
antithesis and a pretty paradox would be 
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secured by supplying av@pwros with 6 
é&w0ev and taking x. as predicate: your 
ornament be cf. ottws éxédopovv EavTds 
(ver. 5). But the order in ver. 3 is 
against this and a Greek reader would 
naturally think of the other sense of k. = 
world universe and remember that man 
is a microcosm and “the universe the 
greatest and most perfect man’’ (Philo, 
p- 471 M.).—6 kpumtés Tis Kapdias 
avOpwros, the hidden man that is the 
heart (or which belongs to the heart) is 
the equivalent of the Pauline inner man 
(Rom. vii. 22), 4.e., Mind as contrasted 
with the outward man, i.e., flesh (Rom. 
l.c., cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16), St. Peter employs 
the terms used in the Sermon on the 
Mount; cf. St. Paul’s 6 év TO kpunTo@ 
*lovSatos and mwepitouy Kapdias, Rom. ii. 
29.—év TO &hOdpTea, clothed in the 
incorruptible thing (or ornament, sc. xKé- 
op) contrasted with corruptible goldens ; 
cf. Jas. ii. 2, Qvyp .. . év éo Ore 
hapmrpg.—Tod ... mvevpaTos, 
namely, the meck and quiet spirit. The 
adjectives are perhaps derived from the 
version of Isa. lxvi. 2, known to Clement 
of Rome (Ep. i. xiii. 4), él tiva érrBAepo 
GAN A ewl Tov mpadv Kal HovXLoy Kal 
TpépovTa pov Ta Adyia. Jesus professed 
Himself, pats kal tamewds TH Kapdla. 
For rvet patos Compare mvetpa Gyi- 
wotryns, Rom. i. 4. In Rom. ii. 29, mv. is 
coupled with heart as contrasted with 
Jiesh and outwardness. 6 which spirit 
or the posssesion of which reference.— 
modXvureés suggests use of conception 
of Wisdom which is precious above rubies 
(Proy. ii. 15, etc.)* cf. Jas. 1. 2x, il. 13, 
év mpavtntt codias and description of 
the wisdom from above, ib. 17. 

Ver. 5. wove refers vaguely to O.T. 
history as partof at... Q@Oedv. Refer- 
ences to the holy women of the O.T. are 
rare in N.T. and this appeal to their ex- 
ample illustrates the affinity of Peter to 
Heb. (xi. 11, 35). Hannah is the ob- 
viously appropriate type (cf. Luke i. with 
2 Sam. 1 f.); but Peter is thinking of the 
traditional idealisation of Sarah. 


Ver. 6. @5...karotaa. The 
only evidence that can be adduced from 
the O.T. narrative is Sarah laughed with- 
in herself and said... “but my lord ts 
old” (Gen. xviii, 12). The phrase, if 
pressed, implies a nominal subjection as of 
a slave to her lord, but the context at any 
rate excludes any hope in God. Philo, 
who starts with the assumption that 
Sarah is Virtue, evades the difficulty; her 
laughter was the expression of her joy, 
she denied it for fear of usurping God’s 
prerogative of laughter (de Abr., ii. p. 
30 M). The Rabbinic commentaries 
dwell upon the title accorded to Abraham 
and draw the same inference as Peter; 
but there are also traces of a tendency to 
exalt Sarah “the princess’ as superior 
to her husband in the gift of prophecy, 
which St. Peter may wish to correct (as 
St. James corrects the exaggerated re- 
spect paid to Elijah, Jas. v.17)—s...- 
té«va. Christian women became chil- 
dren of Sarah who is Virtue or Wisdom 
(Philo) just as men became children of 
Abraham. But the fact that they were 
Christians is still in the background; the 
essential point is that they must do the 
works traditionally ascribed to Sarah (cf. 
Rom. iv.; John viii.) and so justify their 
technical parentage, whether natural or 
acquired. Oec. compares Isa. li. 2, Sarah 
your mother.—a ya8omotovoat, the 
present participle emphasises the need 
for continuance of the behaviour appro- 
priate to children of Sarah—py... 
aw7ténotv, from Prov. iii, 25, LXX. 
Peter regards Sarah’s falsehood (Gen. /.c.) 
as the yielding to a sudden terror for 
which she was rebuked by God. Fear- 
lessness then is part of the character 
which is set before them for imitation 
and it is the result of obedience to the 
voice of Wisdom. Rabbinic exegesis as- 
sociates the ideas of ornament with the 
promised child and that of peace between 
husband and wife with the whole incident. 

Ver. 7. Duty of husbands to their 
wives. Application of principle wévras 
Tinyoate.— Kata yva@ouv, for the 
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woman is the weaker vessel—the pot— 
which the stronger—the cauldron—may 
easily smash (Sir. xiii. 2). @s, K.7.d. 
point with comma after yva@ouw and tipi. 
o@«evet. The comparison of Creator 
and creature to potter and clay is found 
first in Isa. xxix. 16, but is latent in the 


description of the creation (Ay) of 
Adam from the dust of the earth (Gen. ii. 
7 f.). In the prophets it is developed 
and applied variously (Isa. xlv. g f., Ixiv. 
8; Jer. xviii. 6). In Sap. xv. 7, there is 
an elaborate description of the maker of 
clay images, in which oxetos replaces 
mdopa and vessels which serve clean 
uses are distinguished from the contrary 
sort. Thence St. Paul adopts the figure 
and employs it to illustrate the absolute 
sovereignty of the Creator, as Isaiah had 
done (see Rom. ix. 21), distinguishing 
vessels intended for honour from those in- 
tended for dishonour. Lastly 2 Tim. ii. 
20 exemplifies the particular application 
of the figure, on which Peter’s use of 
oevos rests—év peydAy Sé oixig (x Peter 
ii. 5, iv. 17). ..«.t.A. The comparative 
aofeveotépw proves that both husband 
and wife are vessels and assists to exclude 
the notion that St. Paul could mean 
to calla wife the vessel of her husband 
in « Thess. iv. 4.—O5 ... {wis, 
inasmuch as they are also heirs with you 
of the grace (i. 10, 13).of life (ii. 24): the 
heavenly inheritance is not distributed ac- 
cording to earthly custom, which gave 
the wife no rights of her own.—ets... 
tpoGv. If the prayers are those of all 
(ver. 8) compare 1 Cor. vii. (rhv ddevdqv 
arodi8étw . . . tva oxoddonrte TT Tpo- 
oevx7). Peter teaches that married life 
need not—if the wife be properly hon- 
oured—hinder religious duties, as St. 
Paul feared (ib. 32 ff.). If tpav = you 
husbands (as v.1. evykd\npovépor requires) 
cf. Jas. v. 4. 

Vv. 8 f. Sweeping clause addressed to 
all, inculcating detailed @rrAadeAdla after 
Rom. xii. 10, 15-17. 

Ver. 8. TO... TéXOS, finally. 
Oecumenius brings out the possible con- 
notations of the word goal and also the 
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law for all love since love is the end of 
the law.—_6pédpoves, of one mind, 
united, an Epicword. St. Paul’s 7d aird 
dpovetv but here wider than parallel ex- 
pressing Rom. xii. 16, Td atrd eis 
GAAHAOUS HpovotvTes.—TupMrabets 
summarises yalpew peta yatpdvrov 
kAalew peta KAardvTwy of Rom. xii. 
15; of. Heb. iv. 15 (of Christ), x. 34 
(particular example of sympathy with 
“the prisoners”). dtd aSerdor, cf 
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i, 122; Rom. xii. 10, tH dtdadeddig 
eis GAArAovs HiddarTopyo.. — € do 1 A- 
ayxvou, kind-hearted, in Eph. iv. 


(only here in N.T.) coupled with 
kind . . . forgiving one anothe-; 
epithet of Jehovah in Prayer of Manasses, 
ver. 7 = compassionate, in accordance 
with metaphorical use of omAdyyva K.T.A. 


derived from different senses of orm: 
Here = évivoac0e . . . ra omhayyva 
THS xpnotétntos, Col.—rTrametivie- 
o poves = Tots TaTELVOls TUVaTrAydpeE- 
vot, Rom. xii. 16, cf. Prov. xxix. 23, LXX, 
insolence humbleth a man but the humble 
(ramewshpovas) Fehovah stayeth with 
glory («. tBpis). 

Ver.g. ph. ++ kao, from Rom. 
XU 7s Cfet a BESS, Va115 5) IOV. XX. 22, 
Say not I will recompense evil (LXX 
tloopat tov éx@pdv): an approximation 
to Christ’s repeal of the lex talionis (Matt. 
v. 38 ff.) which Plato first opposed among 
the Greeks (see Crito., p. 49, with Adam’s 
note). —Aovt8oplav avTt Aorso- 
pas refers to pattern left by Christ (ii. 
23).—TovvaveTlov, contrariwise.— 
evAoyotvres with Aob., 1 Cor. iv. 
az; cf. Rom. xii. 14, ebAoyetre Tots S1d- 
kovras = Luke vi. 28.—3 Trt... KAY- 
povopyanTe, Christians must do as 
they hope to be done by. They are 
the new Israel called to inherit blessing 
in place of the Jews, who are reprobate 
like Esau; cf. Heb. xii. 17, tore yap Stu 
Kal perémerta Oéhwv KAnpovopfaa THY 
eddoylav GareSoxipdaby. So St. Paul re- 
verses the current view which identified 
the Jews with Isaac and the Gentiles 
with Ishmael (Gal. iv. 22 ff.). ; 

Vy. 10-12 = Ps, xxxiv. 12-17a. intro- 
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2 Codex Vaticanus is alone in reading yévoreGe for yevnoGe (the first hand of 


Codex Sinaiticus has yeveo@at), 


duced by mere ydp as familiar. The lips 
of Christians who wish to love life must 
be free from cursing and from guile as 
were Christ’s (cf. Isa. apud ii. 23). If 
Jehovah is to hear their petition as He 
heard Christ’s they also must turn from 
evil and do good (cf. ayaorrotety above) 
seeking peace within and without the 
Church. 

Ver. 10. Peter omits the rhetorical 
question tis éotiw avOpwros, which in- 
troduces 6 @éAwv in the original (LXX 
= Hebrew) but is influenced by it in the 
substitution of the third for the second 
person throughout. The change of 
ayatav (= Hebrew) to dyamay kat re- 
moves the barbarisms @éA\@v Coyw and 
Gyamav idSetv (= Hebrew) and secures 
the balance between the clauses disturbed 
by the omission of the opening words.— 
tSetv Hp. ayaGds is the natural 
sequel of the alteration of the original 
(days to see good), which is already found 
in the LXX (hp. t. dya 0ads).—_lonv = 
earthly life in the original corresponding 
to days. The text adopted by Peter 
makes it mean eternal life, parallel good 
days. Only with this interpretation is the 
quotation pertinent to his exhortation: cf. 
that ye might inherit blessing (9) with 
fellow-inheritors of the grace of life (7).— 
mwavodtTw, «TX, parallel ph... 
Aorvdoplav (9); cf. li. 22 f 

Ver. 12, wpdawmov Kvuploy, 
Fehovah’'s face, t.e., wrath (Targum, the 
face of $ehovah was angry) as the fol- 
lowing clause, fo cut off the remembrance 
of them... shows; cf. Lam. iv. 16; 
Ps. xxi. g. But Peter stops short and 
leaves room for repentance. 

Ver. 13. kak@owy echoes movoty- 
tas kaka (as CnA. Tod ay. echoes 
Tounodtw &ya0dy) ; but the phrase comes 
also from O.T.: Isa. 1. 9, Kvptos Bon- 
Oyoer por tls Kakdoer pes—Tot adya- 


@0% EnAwral. The phrase sums up 
ver. 11. All that was good in Judaism, 
however it may have been perverted, finds 
its fulfilment in the new Israel (Rom. x. 
2). Some Jews were zealots, boasting 
their zeal for the Lord or His Law, like 
Phinehas and the Hasmonaeans (1 Macc. 
ii, passim): all Christians should be zea- 
lots for that which is good. So Paul says 
of himself as Pharisee that he wasa zealot 
for his ancestral traditions (Gal. i. 14). 
For him as for the colleague of Simon 
the Zealot the word retained a flavour of 
its technical sense; cf. Tit. ii. 14, that He 
might cleanse for Himself a peculiar 
people, zealot of good (kah@v) works ; cf. 
similar use of agdwptopevos = Pharisee 


(Rom. i. 1). tod ay. in emphatic posi- 
tion. 
Ver. 14 G@AN... paKkdpror 


Nay if ye should actually suffer—if some 
one, despite the prophet (13), should harm 
you—for the sake of righteousness, blessed 
ave ye. Peter appeals to the saying, 
pakdpiot of SedStwypévor évexev Sixar- 
oovvns (Matt. v. 10).—_mwdadoyourte, eb 
with optative (cf. 17, et OéAor) is used to 
represent anything as generally possible 
without regard to the general or actual 
situation at the moment (Blass, Grammar, 
p. 213). The addition of kat implies that 
the contingency is unlikely to occur and 
is best represented by an emphasis on 
should. The meaning of the verb is de- 
termined by xaxdawy above, if ye should 
be harmed, i.e. by persons unspecified 
(atrdv).—8iKxatoavvny perhaps sug- 
gested fndwral, cf. 1 Macc. ii. 27-29, was 
6 Enrav 76 von. . . eeMérw. . . TéTE 
katéByoav moAdot {nrotvres Six. Kal 
kpipa.—tdv 82 dodBov... tpay. 
An adaptation of Isa. viii. 12 f. LXX, rav 
82 déBov avrod pi poBynOAre od82 By 
TapaxO7Te* KUpLov avTov aytdoaTe Kal 
aités état cov pdBos. The scripture 
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1 Three secondary uncials read Oedv (ON) for Xpuorév (Xv). 


*For év 6 xatadadetobe Codex Sinaiticus with other authorities reads év 6 
kaToahah@o.y tpav os KkaKomou@v—an assimilation of the text to ii. 12. 


corresponding to the saying, Fear not 
them that kill the body; but fear rather 
him that can destroy both soul and body 
(Matt. x. 28 parallels Luke xii. 4 f. where 
the description of God is modified). The 
sense of the original, fear not what they 
(the people) fear; Fehovah of Hosts Him 
shall ye count holy and let Him be the 
object of your fear, has been in part 
abandoned. For it is simpler to take the 
fear as referring to the evil with which 
their enemies try to terrify them, than to 
supply the idea that their enemies employ 
the means by which they themselves 
would be intimidated. Compare iii. 6.— 
TéVv XptorToy, gloss on KUptov = Je- 
hovah; cf.ii.3.—@év tats capSlars 
sc. mere profession. Peter is probably 
thinking of the prescribed prayer, Hal- 
lowed be thy name, elsewhere in N.T. it 
belongs to God to sanctify Christ and 
men.—€rotpor. Gael wmpds aro- 
Aoytlav, ready for reply. The con- 
trast between the inward hope (parallels 
sanctification of Christ in the heart) and 
the spoken defence of it is not insisted 
upon ; the second &€¢ is not to be accepted. 
The use of the noun in place of verb is 
characteristic of St. Peter. The play upon 
amodoylav back-word and déyov cannot 
be reproduced. Properly speech in de- 
fence, a. is used metaphorically (NB 
mavrt) here as by St. Paul in 1 Cor. ix. 3, 
4 eh amodoyla trois eu? dvaxplvovov ; 
where also, though another technical 
word is introduced, no reference is in- 
tended to formal proceedings in a court of 
law. St. Peter is thinking of the promise 
which he himself once forfeited for un- 
worthy fear, I will give you mouth and 
wisdom (Luke xxi. 14f., xii. II, uses 
a&modoyeio8ar; Matt. x. 19, Aadetiv).— 
mayTt..-Adyoy, to every one (for 
dative cf. 1 Cor. ix. 3) that asketh of you 
an account. The phrase (compare Demos- 
thenes Against Onetor, p. 868, évexdhouv 
kal Aédyov amyrovy) recalls the Parable 
of the Steward of Unrighteousness, of 


whom his lord demanded an account 
(Luke xvi. 1 ff.), as also the metaphor of 
iv. 10, @ 5 Kadot oikovdpor..—peT a 
TpaviTnTOS Kat PdPou, with meck- 
ness (cf. ver. 4) and fear of God (Isa. l.c. 
has the same play on the senses of fear). 
—cuvelSnouv €xovTes ayalry, 
intermediate step between 8a o. @cod 
and the quasi-personification of o. a. in 
ver. 21; so St. Paul says ov8év yap 
épavT@ ovvorda (x Cor. iv. 4) but goes on 
beyond the contrast between self-judg- 
ment and that of other mcn to God’s 
judgment. Ver. 17 supplies the explana- 
tion here—tva...avaotpodyy, 
generalisation of Peter’s personal experi- 
ence at Pentecost, when the Jews first 
scoffed and then were pierced to the 
heart (Acts ii. 13, 37). Misrepresentation 
is apparently the extent of their present 
suffering (17) and this they are encour- 
aged to hope may be stopped. The 
heathen will somehow be put to shame 
even if they are not converted (ii. 12),— 
év @, in the matter in respect of which ; 
see ii, 12.émnpedlLovres, occurs 
in Luke vi. 28, mpooevxeobe wept Tav 
éernpealdvrwv tpas, and therefore consti- 
tutes another hint of contact between St. 
Luke and Peter (cf. xdpts, ii. 19). Aris- 
totle defines éwnpeagpds as “ hindrance 
to the wishes of another not for the sake 
of gaining anything oneself but in order 
to baulk the other’’—the spirit of the 
dog in the manger. Ordinarily the verb 
means to libel, cf. Nahfoar Sddov (10).— 
tpGv... avagtpodyy, your 
(possessive genitive precedes noun in 
Hellenistic Greek) good-in-Christ beha- 
viour : év Xpio7@ (iv. 14, 16) is practically 
equivalent to Christian, cf. if any is in 
Christ a new creature. 

Ver. 17. Kpettroy, cf. ii. 19 f., where 
xdpts KAéos correspond to proBdv Twepic- 
adv of the sources.—el @édNoLt 7d 
O6éAXnpa Oeort. Again optative im- 
plies that it is a purely hypothetical case 
(cf. ver. 14). For the semi-personification 
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of thé will of God compare Eph, i. 11, 
where the 0éAnpa has a Bovdy; so Paul 
is Apostle through the will of God (x Cor. 
i.1; 2Cor.i. 1). For the pleonastic ex- 
pression cf. the verbal parallel éév tis 
OA 75 O4Anpa attod aovetv, John vii. 
17. So God’s patience was waiting 
(ver. 20). 


Ver. 18. The advantage of suffering for 
well-doing is exemplified in the experience 
of Christ, who gained thereby quickening 
(ver. 21) and glory (ver. 22). How far the 
pattern applies to the Christian is not 
clear. Christ suffered once for all according 
to Heb. ix. 24-28; the Christian suffers for 
alittle (v. 10), But does the Christian 
suffer also for sins? St. Paul and Igna- 
tius speak of themselves as mephpypa 
mwepikaddppatra; compare the value of 
righteous men for Sodom. But even if 
Peter contemplated this parallel it is quite 
subordinate to the main idea, in which 
(spirit) even to the spirits in prison he 
went and preached them that disobeyed 
once upon a time when the patience of 
God was waiting in the days of Noah 
while the ark was being fitted out... . 
The spirits who disobeyed in the days of 
Noah are the sons of God described in 
Gen. vi. 1-4. But there as in the case of 
Sarah St. Peter depends on the current 
tradition in which the original myth has 
been modified and amplified. This de- 
pendence supplies an adequate explanation 
of the difficulties which have been found 
here and in ver. 21, provided that the 
plain statement of the preaching in Hades 
is not prejudged to be impossible. The 
important points in the tradition as given 
in the Book of Enoch (vi.-xvi. cf. Jubilees 
v.) are as follows: the angels who lusted 
after the daughters of men descended in 
the days of Jared as his name (Descent) 
shows. The children of this unlawful 
union were the Nephilim and the Eliud. 
They also taught men all evil arts so 
that they perished appealing to God for 
justice. At last Enoch was sent to pro- 
nounce the sentence of condemnation 
upon these watchers, who in terror be- 
sought him to present a petition to God 
on their behalf. God refused to grant 
them peace. They were spirits eternal 
and immortal who transgressed the line 
of demarcation between men and angels 
and disobeyed the law that spiritual beings 
do not marry and beget children like men. 
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Accordingly they are bound and their 
children slay one another leaving their 
disembodied spirits to propagate sin in 
the world even after it has been purged 
by the Flood. But Christians believed 
that Christ came to seek and to save the 
lost and the captives ; all things are to be 
subjectedto Him. So Peter supplements 
the tradition which he accepts. For him 
it was not merely important as connected 
with the only existing type of the Last 
Judgment or an alternative explanation 
of the origin and continuance of sin 
but also as the greatest proof of the 
complete victory of Christ over the most 
obstinate and worst of sinners.—év @ sc. 
mvevpatt: as a bodiless spirit in the 
period between the Passion (18) and the 
Resurrection-Ascension (22).—Kat, even 
to the typical rebels who had sinned past 
forgiveness according to pre-Christian 
notions.—Tots év d@vAaKT TvEUp- 
aguv, the spirits in prison, t.e., the 
angels of Gen. l.c. who were identified 
with my spirit of Gen. vi. 3, and there- 
fore described as having been sent to the 
earth by God in one form of the legend 
(Jubilees, /.c.). The name contains also 
the point of their offending (Enoch sum- 
marised above) ; cf. 2 Peter ii. 4; Jude 6; 
and the prophecy of Isa. lxi. 1 (which 
Jesus claimed, Luke iv. 8f.), xnptgar 
aixpadadrtous aheotv. These spirits were 
in ward when Christ preached to them in 
accordance with Gods sentence, bind 
them in the depths of the earth (Jub. 
v. 6).—é xy pugev = ednyyeNloarto, cf. 
Luke iv. 8. Before Christ came, they 
had not heard the Gospel of God’s Reign. 
Enoch’s mediation failed. But at Christ's 
preaching they repented like the men of 
Nineveh ; for it is said that angels sub- 
jected themselves to Him (22, cf. taorde- 
geobat, throughout the Epistle.—é a e- 
t@yaaclv wore, their historic dis- 
obedience or rebellion is latent in the nar- 
rative of Gen. vi. and expounded by 
Enoch; fii. 7 £5 tit. t,ivar7. In) baxox 


am. commonly = rebel (Fpyyy).— 4 we- 
EeSéxetTo . . . pakpoOupia, 
God's long-suffering was waiting. The 
reading a@mwa é&eSexero is attractive, as 
supplying a reference to the present 
period of waiting which precedes the 
second and final Judgment (Rom. ii. 4, 
ix. 22). The tradition lengthens the 
period of mwdpeots (Rom. iii. 25); but 
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has blundered “in dropping some repeated letters” (a case of haplography). See 
Side-Lights on New Testament Research, p- 208. 


? Erasmus supposing an haplography read &wak éfeS¢xero for amefedéyero. 


St. Peter limits it by adding while the Ark 
was being fitted out in accordance with 
Gen. If Adam’s transgression be taken 
as the origin of sin the long-suffering is 
still greater. The idea seems to be due 
to évebupyOnv, I reflected, of the LXX, 
which stands for the unworthy anthropo- 
morphism of the Hebrew I repented in 
Gen. vi. 6. Compare for language Jas. 
v. 7; Matt. xxiv. 37 f.; Luke xvii. 26 f.— 
eis Hv, sc. entered and.—dXd( you, 
k.T-A. St. Peter hints that here in the 
typical narrative is the basis of the 
disciple’s question, et dAtyou of cwldpe- 
vo. (Luke xiii. 23).—_dck7To® puyat, so 
Gen. vii. 7; W. = persons (of both sexes), 
cf. Acts ii. 41, etc. The usage occurs in 


Greek of all periods; so in He- 
brew and cal te Pacino o 4 0 n- 
gav 8 t8aros, were brought safe 
through water. Both local and instru- 
mental meanings of 8{ are contemplated. 
The former is an obvious summary of the 
whole narrative; cf. also 8a 1d tdwp 
(Gen. vii. 7). The latter is implied in 
the statement that the water increased 
and lifted up the ark (ib. 17f.) ; though it 
fits better the antitype. So Josephus 
(Ant. L., iii. 2) says that “the ark was 
strong so that from no side was it worsted 
by the violence of the water and Noah with 
his household 8tac@fera.”. Peter lays 
stress on the water (rather than the ark as 
e.g., Heb. xi.) for the sake of the parallel 
with Baptism (Rom. vi. 3; cf. St. Paul’s 
application of the Passage of the Red 
Sea, 1 Cor. x. 1 f.). 

Ver. 21. Baptism is generally the 
antitype of the deliverance of Noah. 
Christians pass through water (in both 
senses) to salvation; in each microcosm 
are the sins which must be washed away 
and the remnant which is to be saved. 
Therefore the antitypical water saves us 
(8 = 76 tSwp > SC tSaros) being ov 
gapkés, KT.A.5 Cf. Tit. iii, 5.—B a wT 1- 

“opa, if not an interpolation explains 
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6 avr. which corresponding to the (pre- 
existent) type (cf. Heb. ix. 24 the earthly 
temple is avtituma tav &AnPivav). The 
following definition by exclusion con- 
trasts Christian baptism with Jewish and 
pagan lustrations and also with the Deluge 
which was a removal of sin-fouled flesh 
from the sinners of old (iv. 6) ; the former 
affected the flesh and not the conscience 
(Heb. ix. 13 f.), the latter removed the 
flesh but not the spiritual defilement pro- 
ceeding from past sin. oapkdés and cvvet- 
8ijcews stand before their belongings for 
emphasis and not merely in accordance 
with prevalent custom. For damé0eots 
pumov compare Isa. iv. 4 (sequel of the 
description of the daughters of Zion which 
is used above iii. 3), Fehovah shall wash 
away their filth (Tov pumov : LXX chival- 
rously prefixes of the sons and). éae- 
potypa is explained by Oecumenius as 
meaning earnest, pledge as in Byzantine 
Greek law. Its use for the questions put 
to the candidate in the baptismal service 
(dost thou renounce . ..?) is probably 
due to St. Peter here. In ordinary Greek 
(Herodotus and Thucydides) it = question 
(ém. having no force, as if implying a 
second additional question arising out of 
the first). Here the noun corresponds to 
the verb as used in Isa. Ixv. 1, quoted by 
St. Paul in Rom. x. 20, épavis éyevonnv 
Tois épe ph éwepwraor = (1) a seeking, 
quest after God or (2) request addressed to 
God (supported by eis; cf. the formula 
évrevéis eis To Baclhews Svopa, a petition 
addressed to the king’s majesty). In 
the latter case Peter will still be thinking 
as above and below of the disobedient 
spirits who presented a petition (€poty- 
ots) to God inspired by an evil con- 
science (see Enoch summarised above). 
At any rate ovve.d. is probably subjective 
or possessive rather than objective geni- 
tive. The believer who comes to bap- 
tism has believed in Christ and repented 
of his past sins, renounces them and the 
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Codex Alexandrinus adds the Christian gloss 
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spirits which prompted them and appeals 
to God for strength to carry out this re- 
nunciation in his daily life—8? avacr. 
with o@fer; compare 1 Cor. xv. 13-17. 

Ver. 22. Christ went into Heaven— 
and now is on God’s right hand (Ps. ‘cx. 
1)—when angels and authorities and 
powers had subjected themselves to Him 
in accordance with prophecy (Ps. viii. 7; 
of. Heb: it, 8% © Cor. xv. 24 ff.).) > For 
the orders of angels see also Rom. viii. 
38; Eph. i. 21. Clearly they include 
the rebels of ver. 19 f. whom Jubilees 
calls the angels of the Lord (Jub. iv. 15) 
and Onkelos the sons of the mighty and 
their children (?) the giants. 

CuaprerR 1V.—Ver. 1. Christ having 
died to flesh, arm yourselves with the 
same thought that (or because) he that 
died hath ceased to sins.—_wa0édvrTos 
oapxt, Peter goes back to the start- 
ing point of iii. 18 in order to emphasise 
the import of the first step taken by 
Christ and His followers, apart now from 
the consequences. The new life implies 
death to the old.—tr Hv att Hv evoray. 
é. only occurs once elsewhere in N.T., 
Heb. iv. 12, trav évOupyoewv Kal évvordv 
kapdtlas, but is common in LXX of Fro- 
verbs ; compare (¢.g.) Prov. ii. 11, évvova 


écia (s95n; discernment) shall keep 
thee. Here it is the noun-equivalent of 
povette 8 kal év Xpiot@ (Phil. ii. 1). 
Christ’s thought (or purpose) which He 
had in dying is shared by the Christian : 
and it is defined by 871, «.r.A.—é6 wd t- 
gage, sc. for the fight with sin and 


sinners whom you have deserted.—8 Tt 
«+ + Gpaptiars. This axiom is 
better taken as explaining the same 
thought than as motive for émA. St. 
Paul states it in other words, 6 yap arro- 
Bavav SeSikalwrar dad THs Gpaptias; 
compare the death-bed confession of the 
Jew, ‘“O may my death be an atonement 
{or all the sins . . . of which I have been 
guilty against thee’”’. One dead—literally 
or spiritually—hath rest in respect of 
sins assumed or committed ; so Heb. ix. 
28 insists that after His death Christ is 
Xwpis Gnaptias. mémavtar echoes tav- 
oatw of iii, 10. In the Greek Bible the 
perfect passive occurs only once (Exod. 
ix. 34) outside Isa. i.-xxxix., where it is 


used three times to render (cf. 
caBBatiopds, Heb. iv. 9). eae 
Gp. is analogous to that following {fv 
GmroBavety (awaeiv); the v.J. apaprias 
is due to the common construction of 
Tav. 

Ver. 2. Christians who were baptised 
into Christ’s death and resurrection (Rom. 
vi. 2-11) are not taken out of the world at 
once (John xvii. 15); they have to live 
in the flesh but not to the flesh, because 
they have been born not of the will of the 
flesh nor of man but of God (John i. 13). 
Their duty is to their new Father.—eigs 
76... gives-the result of Sti K.7.A. 
which must be achieved by, and is there- 
fore also the object of, the required orna- 
ment. 

Ver. 3. The use of the rare dpxerds 
indicates the saying which St. Peter here 
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applies, sufficient unto the day {that is 
past] izs evil. Compare Ezek. xliv. 6, 
ixavovobw tpiv amd macav Tov avopiev 
tpav. The detailed description of the 
evil follows the traditional redaction of 
the simple picture of absorption in the 
ordinary concerns of life which Jesus is 
content to repeat (Matt. xxiv. 37, etc.). 
Eating, drinking, marrying were inter- 
preted in the worst sense to account for 
the visitation and become gluttony, 
drunkenness and all conceivable perver- 
sions of marriage; see Sap. xiv. 21-27, 
followed by Rom. i. 29, etc.—Td... 
memwWopevpévous, from 2 Kings xvii. 
8,1 éopevOnoay Tots Stkardpaciw Tov 
€@vav. The construction is broken (for 
the will ... to have been accomplished 
. .. for you walking) unless xat. be taken 
as if middle to wemop. as subject.— 
aacehyetars, acts of licentiousness 
{as in Polybius) ; so Sap. xiv. 26. Earlier 
of wanton violence arising out of drunk- 
enness (Demosthenes).—otvogdAvyt- 
aus, wine-bibbings, Deut. xxi. 20, oivod- 


Avyet = $85)0- Noun occurs in Philo 
coupled with GmArjpwro. érlOupiar.— 
KOpors, vevellings associated with 
alien rites, Sap. xiv. 26. For wétous cf. 
motypiov Saidvov, x Cor. x. 14 ff.— 
&0eplrors etSwAodkatTplats, a 
Jew’s description of current Pagan cults, 
which were often illicit according to 
Roman law. For 4. cf. Acts x. 28, itis un- 
lawful for a Few to associate with a 
foreigner, and 2 Macc. vi. 5, vii. 1 (of swine 
flesh). 

Ver. 4. é@v @, whereat, i.e. (i.) at 
your change of life (2 f.) explained below 
by ph} wovvtTpeyx. « « « or (ii) om 
which ground, because you lived as they 
did.—Eevilovran, are surprised, as in 
ver. 12, where this use of . (elsewhere in 
N.T. entertain, except Acts xvii. 20, 
teviLovra) is explained by ws févov = .. 
ovpBatvevros. Polybius has it in the 
same sense followed by dative, acc., Sua 
with acc. and égt with dative. So in Jose- 
phus Adam was surprised (fevildpevov) 
that the animals had mates and he none, 
Ant., i. 1, 2) and the making of garments 
suyprised God (ib. 4).—ovuvTpex dv- 
a+ wv, from Ps. |. 18, LXX, if thou sawest 
a thief, cvvérpexes atT@, and with adul- 
terers thou didst set thy portion; where 
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\I) consent has been rendered as it 
from ‘\ run. It thus corresponds to 


St. Paul’s ouvev8oxety (Rom. i. 32).— 
&awtias, profligacy. According to 
Aristotle @. is the excess of liberality, 
but is applied in complex sense to Tovs 
Gkpareis Kai eis dkodaclay Saravypovs. 
Prodigality is in fact a destruction of one- 
self as well as one’s property (Eth. Nic., 
iv. 13).—aoeXyelars... wdérors. 
Violence and lust are classed with 
drunkenness, which breeds and _ fosters 
them. 4. is wanton violence as well as 
licentiousness. So the classic Christian 
example of the word is exactly justified ; 
see Luke xv. 13, the Prodigal Son squan- 
dered his substance, living aodtres.— 
avaXuatv, excess, overflow, properly 
of water (Philo ii. 508 f., description of 
evolution of air from fire, water from 
air, land from water). In Strabo (iii. 1, 4, 
etc.) = estuary. St. Peter is still thinking 
of the narrative of the Deluge, which was 
the fit punishment of an inundation of 
prodigality_BrAaodynpotvres, put 
last for emphasis and to pave the way 
for ver. 5 in accordance with the saying, 
for every idle word (cf. Rom. iii. 8). The 
abuse is directed against the apostate 
heathens and implies blasphemy in its 
technical sense as opposed to the giving 
glory to God (ii. 12). 

Ver. 5. &@todSeaovgiv Adyoy, 
will vender account — if of their 
blasphemy, cf. Matt. xii. 36, if of their 
dowria (see note) cf. the steward of 
Luke xvi. 2—1T@ Erolpws Kplivo- 
v7, t¢., to Christ rather than to God 
(as i.17). The Christians took over the 
Jewish doctrine that every man must 
give an account of his life (Rom. xiv. 10). 
As already Enoch (lxix. 27 = John v. 22, 
27) taught that this judgment was dele- 
gated to Messiah. So St. Peter said at 
Caesarea this is he that hath been ap- 
pointed by God judge of living and dead 
(Acts x. 43). Compare Matt. xxv. 31 ff. 
for a more primitive and pictorial state- 
ment. The use of €rotpwes pro- 
bably represents "J5 (see i. 5) 4¢., 
the ats Fae Geek readers would 
understand the imminent judge (cf. 
use of Erotywws = ready, sure to come, 
Homer, I/., xviii. 96, etc.). The v./. 
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1 Codex Sinaiticus with the bulk of the manuscripts has éxovrt kptvat for kplvovtt. 


é. éxovt. Kpivat softens the rugged 
original. 

Ver. 6. The judgment is imminent 
because all necessary preliminaries have 
been accomplished. There is no ground 
for the objection ‘‘perhaps the culprits 
have not heard the Gospel”. As regards 
the living, there is a brotherhood in the 
world witnessing for Christ in their lives 
and the missionaries have done their 
part. As regards the dead Christ de- 
scended into Hades to preach there and 
so was followed by His Apostles. And 
the object of this was that though the 
dead have been judged as all men are in 
respect of the flesh they might yet live as 
God lives in respect of the spirit.—eis 
T0UTO, with a view to the final judg- 
ment or = tva, «.1.A..—vekpots, to 
dead men generally, but probably as dis- 
tinct from the rebel spirits who were 
presumably immortal and could only be 
imprisoned, Oecumenius rightly con- 
demns the view, which adds in trespasses 
_ and sins or takes dead in a figurative 
sense, despite the authority of e.g., Augus- 
tine (Ep., 164, §§ 1I-18).—ednyye- 
Xia, the Gospel was preached, the 
impersonal passive leaves the way open 
for the development of this belief accord- 
ing to which not Christ only but also the 
Apostles preached to the dead. Hermas, 
Sim., ix. 165-167; Cl. Al. Strom., vi. 
645 f. So was provision made for those 
who died between the descent of Christ 
and the evangelisation of their own 
countries.—_tva, «.7.., that though 
they had been judged in respect of flesh as 
men are judged they might live in respect 
of spirit as God lives. The parallel be- 
tween the dead and Christ is exact (see 
iii. 20). Death is the judgment or sen- 
tence passed on all men (Ecclus. xiv. 17 
= Gen. ii. 17, iii. 19). Even Christians, 
who have died spiritually and ethically 
(Rom. viii. 10), can only hope wistfully to 
escape it (2 Cor. v. 2 ff.). But it is pre- 
liminary to the Last Judgment (Heb. ix. 
27), at which believers, who are quick- 
ened spiritually, cannot be condemned to 
the second death (Apoc. xx. 6). 


Ver. 7. But the end of all things and 
men has drawn nigh; Christians also 
must be ready, watch and pray, as Jesus 
taught in the parable of Mark xiii. 34-37 
(cf. xiv. 38).—_c oo poviaarte paral- 
lels &oedy. érvOupiacrs (ver. 3) of. 4 Macc. 
i. 31, temperance ts restraint of lust. In 
Rom. xii. 3 St. Paul plays on the mean- 
ing of the component parts of ow-dpovety, 
cf. eis gwtnplav uxav above.—yv 7 p- 
a 7, corresponds to otvodAvyiats kdpots 
mérous (ver. 3); cf. i. 13, v. 8. St. Paul 
also depends on parable of Luke xii. 42- 
46 in x Thess. v. 6 ff—eis mpogev- 
X45, the paramount duty of Christians 
is prayer especially for the coming of the 
Lord (Apoc. xxii. 20; Luke xi. 2; cf. 
iii. 7). 

Ver. 8. rpd wavtoy, St. Peter em- 
phasises the pre-eminent importance of 
love of man as much as St. John; ¢f.i. 22. 
—étavtovs put for adAjAous in accord- 
ance with the saying thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself as much as with the 
contemporary practice.—8TL... Gpa- 
ptTt@v, quotation of Prov. x. 12, love 
hides all transgressions which was ad- 
duced by Jesus (Luke vii. 47). The plain 
sense of the aphorism has been evaded 
by the LXX (advtas rots ph ptdover- 
kovvras kadvmre. gtdfa) and Syriac 
translators substitutes shame for love. 
The currency of the true version is at- 
tested by Jas. v. 20, he that converted a 
sinner... KadvwWer wAHP0s apaptidv. 

Ver. 9. Hospitality is the practical 
proof of this love ; its practice was neces- 
sary to the cohesion of the scattered 
brotherhood as to the welfare of those 
whose duties ‘called them to travel. 
The inns were little better than brothels 
and Christians were commonly poor. 
Chrysostom cites the examples of Abra- 
ham and Lot (cf. Heb. xiii. 2). The 
united advocacy of this virtue was suc- 
cessful—so much so that the Didache has 
to provide against abuses such as Lucian 
depicts in the biography of Peregrinus 
‘‘a Christian traveller shall not remain 
more than two or three days. . . if he 
wishes to settle ,..is unskilled and 
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will not work he is a Xpiorépropos, 
makes his Christian profession his mer- 
chandise.”—&AAyAovs, used despite 
éautovs above and below, perhaps because 
the recipients of hospitality belong neces- 
sarily to other Churches—a@vevu yoy- 
yvopod, St. Peter guards against the 
imperfection of even Christian human 
nature. Ecclus. xxix. 25-28 describes 
how a stranger who outstays his welcome 
is first set to menial tasks and then driven 
out. 

Vv. to f. supplement the foregoing 
directions for the inner life of the Church 
and rest partly on Rom. xii. 6 (with 
simpler classification of gifts), partly on 
the conception of disciples as stewards 
(Luke xii. 42) serving out rations in God’s 
house.—8 ta kovovvTes, in the widest 
sense (as 8taxovia in Acts vi. 1, 4; 1 Cor. 
xii. 5) in accordance with the saying, 
the Son of Man came... to minister 
(Mark x. 45), which is interpreted here, 
as part of the pattern, by the addition of 
an object (only here and i. 12); cf. 2 
Cor. viii. 19, TH xapiTe . . . TH Stakov- 
oupévy dh’ Hpav.coikovépor The 
title is applied to all and not only to the 
governors as by St. Paul (1 Cor. iv. 1; 
Tit. i. 7); compare the question of St. 
Peter which precedes the source (Luke 
xii. 41 fi). 

Ver. 11 follows the primitive division 
of ministry into that of the word and 
that of tables (Acts vi. 2-4); compare 
prophecy and ministry (in narrower sense 
like Staxovet here) of Rom. xii. 6.— 
Xadet covers all the speaking described 
in r Cor. xii. 8, 10, to one by means of the 
spirit hath been given a word of wisdom, 
etc... . xiv. 6,26.—as Adyta Veod 
(perhaps echoes kata tiv avadoytay of 
Rom. xii. 6) as being God’s oracles or as 
speaking God’s oracles. ‘The Seer is the 
model for the Christian preacher: Num. 
xxiv. 4, dyolv dkovwv Adyta Oeot. His 
message is the particular grace of God 
which he has to administer like the pro- 
phets and evangelists, i. 10-12. — 
S8cakovet includes all forms of the 
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ministration of God’s gifts other than 
those of speech—primarily almsgiving, 
hospitality and the like—tve,«.7.A. A 
liturgical formula such as this is neces- 
sarily capable of many special meanings. 
—évmwaouv may refer particularly to 
the gifts or their possessors—hardly to the 
Gentiles as Oec. suggests (Matt. v. 16)— 
but so to limit it would be a gratuitious in- 
justicetotheauthor. Thesaying év rovrto 
edofdao0n 6 TaTyp pov iva Kapmoév woAvy 
hépyte kat yevyoeobe enol pabyral is 
sufficient to justify this appendix to the 
exhortation love one another in deed 
—8.1a “Inacot Xptorod, through 
Yesus Christ through whom the spirit 
descended on each of you, Acts ii. 33, 
through whom you offer a sacrifice of 
praise (Heb. xiii. 15); cf. Sofakérw tov 
Gedy év dvépate TovT@.—oG ... The in- 
sertion of éoriv changes the doxology to 
a statement of fact and thus supports the 
interpretation of @ as referring of the 
immediate antecedent ¥esus Christ. Al- 
ready He possesses the glory and the 
victory ; realising this His followers en- 
dure joyfully their present suffering and 
defeat. 

Ver, 12. &yamntTot marks the be- 
ginning of the third division of the 
Epistle in which Peter having cleared 
the ground faces at last the pressing 
problem.—tevileo Oe, be surprised, as 
in ver, 4.—T] év tpiv wupadoer, 
the ordeal which is in your midst or 
rather in your hearts.—év tpiv, cf. 
7d év tpiv wotwviov (v. I) but the test 
is internal—in what frame of mind will 
they meet it? Willthey regard it as a 
strange thing or as a share in Christ’s 
sufferings, part of the pattern ?—a v p- 
dae. This conception of suffering as 
a trial not vindictive is stated in Jud. 
viii. 25, 27, éxelvous émvtpwoev els éra- 
cpov Kapdlas attav; compare Zach. 
xili, 19, mupdow avtots os MupovTar 
&pyvpuov, Prov. xxvii. 21, xpve@ TUpwors 
parallels but a man is tried .. . wm. also 
occurs in the sense of blasting, Amos iv. 
9g; Apoc. xviii. 9, 18. 
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Ver. 13. «a4, so far as, t.e., so far 
as your suffering is undeserved and for 
Christ's name.—Kotv@vette.. . 
way paciv, ye share the sufferings 
of the Messiah. The dative after k. 
usually denotes the partner; here the 
thing shared as in Rom. xv. 27; 1 Tim. 
v. 22; 2 John 11; and in LXX; Sap. vi. 
23; 3 Macc. iv. 11. This idea is ex- 
pressed even more strongly by St. Paul 
aQvravatlnpe Ta torepypata tov OAi- 
Wewv trod Xprorod (Col. i. 24). It is 
derived from such sayings as the disciple 
is as his Master (Matt. x. 24 f.)—the sons 
of Zebedee must drink his cup, be bap- 
tised with his baptism (Mark x. 38 f.). 
To suffer in Christ’s name is to suffer as 
representing Christ and so to share His 
sufferings.—tva «. 7. A., from Matt. v. 12, 
xatpere kal ayahAvaobe. But St. Peter 
postpones the exultation. St. James (v. 
10) follows Jesus in appealing to the 
pattern of the prophets. a@moKkadv- 
Wet, the final revelation represents an 


original wordplay =) on the quoted 


GyahAudpevor = DI). 

Ver. 14. The Beautitude, pakdpror 
+ + + bray dverSlowo tpas Evexev enod 
is supported by prophecy which referred 
originally to the root of Jesse. Both are 
partially paraphrased for sake of clear- 
ness. For év évépari; cf. Mark ix. 41, 
év évépari Sti Xprorov ore. For the re- 
proach cf, Heb, xiii. 13, let us come out 
to him bearing His reproach, with Ps. 
Ixxxix., so remember Lord the reproaches 
(dverStopav LXX) of thy servants.—6 71 
++. G@vamwavetat, quoted from a 
current Targum of Isa. xi. 1 f., a branch 


(yey : LXX, dv@o0s: Targ. Messiah) 
from his roots shall grow aud there shall 
rest upon him the spirit of Fehovah. An 
elaborate description of this sfirit fol- 
lows, which Peter summarises by 16 THs 
Sééqs. The Glory is a name of God in 
the Targums (so John xii. 41 = Isa. vi. 


5; Onkelos has NWI9 for "5) and 


its use here is probably due to the juxta- 
position of Isa. xi. 10, his rest shall be 
glorious. It is not impossible that kat 
tov Qeov is an insertion by first or later 
scribes for the benefit of Greek readers. 

Ver. 15. ydp. I assume that you 
suffer in Christ’s name as representing 
Him and bearing only the reproach which 
attaches to it per se. The crimes of 
which slanderers had accused Christians 
are given in the order of probability and 
are selected as belonging to the pattern. 
Christ Himself was implicitly accused 
thereof by His persecutors and acquitted 
of each by independent witnesses, as the 
Gospels are at pains to show. He suf- 
fered the fate from which the murderer 
was preserved (Acts iii. 14) by the peti- 
tion of the Jews; shared it with thieves 
or brigands, being delivered up to the 
secular arm as a malefactor (John xviii. 
30). Such slanders the Christian must 
rebut for the credit of his Lord; that he 
must not be guilty of such crimes goes 
without saying.—aAAoTptetwioko- 
aw og is distinguished from the preceding 
accusations by the insertion of @s ; it is 
also an addition to the pattern of Christ, 
unless stress be laid on the sneer, He 
saved others. The word was apparently 
coined to express the idea of the itinerant 
philosopher of whatever sect current 
among the unphilosophical. Epictetus 
defends the true Cynic against this very 
calumny; he is a messenger sent from 
Zeus to men to show them concerning 
good and evil (Arrian, iii. 22, 23)... 
a spy of what is helpful and harmful to 
men... he approaches all men, cares 
for all (#b. 81)... neither meddler— 
areptepyos—nor busybody is such an one; 
for he is not busy about alien things— 
Ta GAétpLA ToAVTpaypovet—when he 
inspects the actions and relations of 
mankind—6érav 74 avdpomiva ériokomy 
(tb. 97). This zeal for the welfare of 
others was certainly the most obvious 
charge to bring against Christians, who 
indeed were not always content to 
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testify by good behaviour without word. 
St. Paul heard of some at Thessalonica, 
pydév épyalopévous GANG teprepyalo- 
pévous (2 Thess. iii. 11). Women gener- 
ally if unattached were prone to be not 
merely idle but meddlers speaking what 
they should not (1 Tim. v. 13). So St. Peter 
(cf. 1 Cor. x. 27) has emphasised the duty 
of all Christians—even of the wives of 
heathen husbands—to preach Christianity 
only by example and now deprecates 
their acquiescence in what some might 
reckon a title of honour. The fate of 
Socrates is the classical example of the 
suffering of such; and later one phil- 
osopher was scourged and another be- 
headed for denunciation of the alliance 
of Titus with Berenice (Dio Cassius, 
Ixvi. 15). Punishment of this offence 
would depend on the power of the other 
man concerned who, if not in authority, 
would naturally utilise mob-law like De- 
metrius (Acts xix.). 

Ver. 16. €1 8€ Os yptaTLaves, 
if one suffers as a follower of Christ, in 
the name of Christ (14). See on Acts ix. 
26 and Introduction.—p% ato xvvé- 
o 8 echoes the saying, Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me and my words of him 
also the Son of Man shall be ashamed 
when He cometh in the glory; so St. 
Paul says I suffer thus but am not 
ashamed (2 Tim. i. 12; of. 8).—80€a- 
Cérw rov Oedv, by martyrdom if 
necessary, for this sense the phrase has 
acquired already in John xxi. 19.—é€v T@ 
évépat. tTovtT@ = Mark ix. qt. 

Ver. 17. That Judgment begins at the 
House of God is a deduction from the 
vision of Ezek. ix. (cf. vii. 4, the katpds 
has come); the slaughter of Israelites 
who are not marked with Tau, is or- 
dained by the Glory of the God of Israel ; 
the Lord said, amd tdv aylwv pov 
&pgaobe and the men began at (a7) the 
elders who were within in the house. 
The new Israel has precedence like the 
old even in condemnation ; cf. Rom. il. 


8 f., Tots... GreWotor. TH aAnbela 
- - - dpyh emt. . . uytv. . .’lovdalov 
TE TH@TOV.—T@... EVayyertla, cf. 
Mark i. 14. The Gospel or Word, which 
God spake in a Son, succeeds to the law 
as the expression of the will against 
which all but the remnant (Ez. l.c.) rebel. 

Ver. 18. To the summary excerpt 
from Ezekiel Peter appends the Septu- 
agint version of Prov. xi. 31, which is 
followed by the Syriac and partially by 
the Targum: The original—according 
to the Masoretic text—is Behold or if 
the righteous will be punished on the 
earth ; how much more the wicked and the 
sinner. The Greek, which probably re- 
presents a different Hebrew text, is more 
apt to his purpose and to the teaching of 
Jesus, which provoked the question, Who 
then can be saved (Mark x. 24-26). 

Ver. 19. So let even those who suffer 
in accordance with the will of God with 
a faithful Creator deposit their souls in 
well-doing. ‘The Christian must still fol- 
low the pattern. It is God’s will that he 
share Christ’s sufferings in whatever 
degree; let him in this also copy Christ, 
who said, Father into thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit (Luke xxiii. 46 = Ps, xxxi. 
6) and bade His disciples lose their souls 
that they might find them unto life 
eternal. With this teachinz Peter com- 
bines that of the Psalmist which is as- 
sumed by Jesus (Matt. vi. 25 ff.), fehovah 
knows His creature. He the God of 


faithfulness (AN bys, Ps. l.c.) is 


the faithful Creator to whom the soul 
He gave and redeemed (Ps. l.c.) may 
confidently return. 

CHAPTER V.—Ver. 1. ovdv, therefore 
—since your suffering is according to 
God’s will and calls only for the normal 
self-devotion, which Christ required of 
His disciples—go on with the duties of 
the station of life in which you are called. 
—mrpeoButépovs, not merely older 
men as contrasted with younger (ver.'5), 
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but elders, such as had been appointed by 
Paul and Barnabas in the Churches of 
Southern Asia (Acts xiv. 23). The col- 
lective t&v KAypwv (ver. 3) and the ex- 
hortation, shepherd the flock (ver. 2) prove 
that they are the official heads of the 
communities addressed. Similarly St. 
Paul bade the elders of the Church (Acts 
xx. 17) at Ephesus take heed to them- 
selves and to all the flock in which the 
Holy Spirit appointed you overseers. The 
use of the term in direct address here 
carries with it a suggestion of the natural 
meaning of the word and perhaps also of 
the early technical sense, one of the first 
generation of Christians Both Jews and 
Gentiles were familiar with the title 
which was naturally conferred upon 
those who were qualified in point of 
years; the youthful Timothy was a 
marked exception to the general rule 
(i Tim. iv. 12).—é€v tptv. Peter does 
not address them as mere officials, your 
elders, but prefers a vaguer form of ex- 
pression, elders who are among you ; cf. 
76 év tpiv aotwviov, which also evades 
any impairing of the principle, ye are 
Christ’s.—6 cupwpeoBurepos... 
kouvwvds. This self-designation justi- 
fies Peter’s right to exhort them. He is 
elder like them, in all senses of the word. 
If their sufferings occupy their mind, he 
was witness of the sufferings of Christ ; 
of his own, if any, he does not speak. 
He has invited them to dwell rather on 
the thought of the future glory and this 
he is confident of sharing.—paptvus 
-.-mTaOnpatwy. Such experience 
was the essential qualification ot an 
Apostle in the strict sense; only those 
who were companions of the Twelve in 
all the time from Fohn’s baptism to the 
Assumption or at least witnesses of the 
Resurrection (Acts i. 22) were eligible; as 
Jesus said, the Paraclete shall testify and 
do you testify because ye are with Me 
from the beginning (John xv. 27). That 
he speaks of the sufferings and not of the 
resurrection which made the sufferer 
Messiah, is due partly to the circum- 
stances of his readers, partly to his own 
experience. For him these sufferings had 
once overshadowed the glory; he could 
sympathise with those oppressed by per- 
secution and reproach, who understood 
now, as little as he then, that it wasall part 
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of the sufferings of the Messiah. He had 
witnessed but at the last test refused to 
share them.—é6...kotvwvds. Peter 
will share the future glory which Christ 
already enjoys for it was said to him, 
Thou shalt follow afterward (John xiii. 
36). St. Paul has the same idea in a 
gnomic form, eimep ovvwdaoxopev tva Kai 
ovvdotacbGpev (Rom. viii. 17; of. 2 Cor. 
iv. 10) which presupposes familiarity with 
the teaching of the risen Jesus that the 
Christ must suffer and so enter into His 
glory, Luke xxiv. 46; cf. i. 5, 13, iv. 13. 

Ver. 2. The command laid upon St. 
Peter, shepherd _my sheep (John xxi. 19) 
became the charge delivered to succeed- 
ing elders (v. Acts xx. 28) and a familiar 
description of the Christian pastor (e.g., 
1 Cor. ix. 7) who must copy the good 
Shepherd who obeyed where His prede- 
cessors fell short (Ez. xxxiv.).—Té év 
tptv wotipviov tov Beor. Chris- 
tendom is God’s flock among you—not 
yours but God’s.—avaykagT@s. As 
a matter of constraint contrasted with 
éxovoiws, willingly—not as pressed men 
but as volunteers. In times of persecu- 
tion lukewarm elders might well regret 
their prominence; hence the need for 
the aphorism if any aspire to oversight 
he desiveth a noble work (t Tim. iii. 1). 
So of gifts of money St. Paul requires 
that they be py é& avdyxns (2 Cor. ix. 7). 
It is possible that St. Paul’s words, 
Gvdykn pou émixetrat (1 Cor. ix. 16) had 
been wrested—atoypoxepdSa@s. If 
the work be voluntarily undertaken, the 
worker has a reward according to St. 
Paul (x Cor. ix. 16 f.), Base gainers are 
those who wish to make gain whence they 
ought not (Aristotle, Nic. Eth., v. 1, 43).— 
wpo@8¥pws. The adverb occurs in 2 
Chron. xxix. 34, LXX, where the Levites 
eagerly purified themselves; Heb. the 
Levites upright of heartto . . . The verb 
apoOupety is used in Chron. to render 


A353 offer freewill offerings. 

Ver 3. Application of the saying, the 
reputed rulers of the nations lord it (kara- 
kuptevovaty) over them . . . not so among 
you ; but whosoever would be great among 
you he shall be your servant .. . for the 
Son of Man came... to serve (Mark x. 
42 f..—T@Gv «AH pwv, the lots, i.e., 
the portions of the new Israel who fall to 
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1 Codex Vaticanus is alone in omitting verse 3, pn’ os Kataxuptevovtes tav 
KArjpov GAG TUL yivdpevor TOD Totpviov. : 
2 For the unfamiliar éyxopBdoaobe two cursives read éyxoAwioacbe, whence 


insinuate of the Vulgate. 


your care as Israel fell to that of Jehovah 
(Deut. ix. 29, obrot Aads'cov Kal KAfpds 
gov). The meaning is determined by 
the corresponding rot wousviov and sup- 
ported by the use of mpooexAnpobyncav 
were made an additional portion in Acts 
xvii. 4. So itis said of God’s servant that 
He «Anpovoproe: woddovs (Isa. lili. 12). 
The Vulgate has dominantes in cleris, 
and Oecumenius following the usage of 
his time explains the phrase likewise as 
equivalent to 1d tepdy ovorypa, 7.¢., 
the inferior clergy.—tuvamou yervop- 
€vot, 2.é., aS servants according to Mark 
Le etCfa kT NCSS. 4.7 >) 1 1 tm: 1V..12. 

Ver. 4. ghavepwbévtTos Tov 
&pxtimwolpevos, at the manifestation 
of the chief Shepherd, t.e., Christ. apxt- 
tmotpnv is the equivalent of 6 wolpyv 6 
péyas of Heb. xiii. 20, being formed on the 


analogy of apywepets = 54374 j7> > 
else it occurs only as Symmachus’ render- 
ing of J) (LXX, voKyd) in 2 Kings 
iii. 4 and in a papyrus.’ Cf. appeal to 
Jehovah, 6 wowpatvey tov “lopand.. . 
éugavnds of Ps. Ixxx. 1.—téov... 
otédavov = the crown of life which 
He promised (Jas. i. 12). The metaphor 
is probably derived from the wreath of 
fading flowers presented to the victor in 
the games (cf. énapdytivoy) ; but it may 
also be due to the conception of the 
future age as a banquet, at which the 
guests were crowned with garlands (Sap. 
li. 8, oreWdpeba pddov KadvEw mpiv 4h 
papavOyjvat). See on i. 4. 

Ver. 5. ve@®repot, the younger 
members of each Church were perhaps 
more or less formally banded together on 
the model of the wévoSou tay véwv, which 
are mentioned in inscriptions as existing 
distinct from the Ephebi in Greek cities, 
especially in Asia Minor (Ziebarth Die 
Griechische Vereine, 111-115). Compare 
the modern Guilds and Associations of 
Young Men. In 1 Tim. iv. 1, these 
natural divisions of elders and youngers 


are also recognised.—mdvtes 82... 
Elders must serve-; youngers  sub- 
mit. May all be lowly-minded towards 
one another—there is no need to add 
detailed commands. —éyxop BP ooa- 
@@e is explained by Oecumenius as 
éveAyoaoGe teptBddeoOe (wrap your- 
selves in, put round you), so the com- 
mand corresponds to év8vcac0e .. . 
tatre.voppoovvny of Col. iii.12. But the 
choice of this unique word must have 
some justification in associations which 
can only be reconstructed by conjecture. 
The lexicographers (Hesychius, Sindas, 
etc.) give KépBos KédcupBos and éyxdp- 
Bopa as synonyms. Pollux explains 
éykopn.B. as the apron worn by slaves to 
protect their tunic; so Longus, Pasto- 
valia, il. 35 f., in ‘‘casting his apron, 
naked he started to run like a fawn”. 
Photius (Epistle 156) takes George Metro- 
politan of Nicomedia to task for his sug- 
gestion that it was a barbarous word: 
“You ought to have remembered Epi- 
charmus and Apollodorus the 
former ‘uses it frequently and the latter 
in the ‘Runaway’ (a comedy) says tiv 
érroplay mrigaca Sumdiv dvwbev dvexop- 
Boodpny.” But the LXX of Isa. iii, 18 
has tots KoovpBous = front-bands and 
Symmachus 7a éyxopBopara in ver. 20 
for bands or sashes. Peter is therefore 
probably indebted again to this passage 
and says gird yourselves with the humility 
which is the proper ornament of women. 
If the word be taken in this sense a 
reference to John xiii. 4 ff., Taking a 
napkin He girded Himself, may be reason- 
ably assumed —@€6s... xXaptv= 
Prov. iii. 34, LXX (Oeés being put for 
KUptos, which to a Christian reader meant 
Christ) ; the Hebrew text gives scoffers 
he scoffs at but to the humble he shows 
favour. The same quotation is em- 
ployed in similar context by St. James 
(iv. 6); the devil (see below) is the 
typical scoffer. 

Ver.6. trametvebnte ovv echoes 
the exhortation and its accompanied 
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10 émte 
scripture in ver. 5—obey in order that the 
promise (Luke xiv. 11) may be fulfilled 
for you, he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted (sc. by God). So too St. James, 
subject yourselves therefore to God (iv. 7). 
—Tiv Kpatatav xetpa. God's 
mighty hand is a common O.T. expres- 


sion; see Exod. iti. 19, etc. for con-" 


nexion with deliverance and especially 
Ez. xx. 33 f., év xeupt kpararg Kal... 
év Oupe@ Kexupéva Bacrrevow ed’ tpas. 

Ver. 7. THY PéEptpvav...adv- 
+é6v comes from Ps. ly. 12, émtpupoy émt 
K¥ptov rv péptpvav cov, which is the 
source of part of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vi. 25 ff.).—6TL... 
tp @v substituted for kal adrdés oe S1a- 
OpéWer of Ps. lic. in accordance with 
Jesus’ amplification and application of 
the metaphor. God cares for His flock 
as the hireling shepherd does not (ov 
eo, avTG wept Tov mpoBdtwy, John 
X. 13). 

Ver. 8. viWware ypnyopyaoare, 
cf. i. 13, iv. 7. So St. Paul, ypnyopGpev 
kal vidwopev . . . Hepas dvres vAdwpev 
(1 Thess. v. 6, 8) drawing upon the com- 
mon source in the Parables of the House- 
holder and Burglar, etc. (Matt. xxiv. 
42 ff.) which set forth the sudden com- 
ing of the Kingdom.—é6 a@vTrt8uKos 
tpGv StadBodos, your adversary, 
Satan—4a. (properly adversary in law suit) 
is used in the general sense of enemy in 
LXX. Of the description of Satan, as a 
roaring lion comes from Ps, xxii. 14, ds 
Aéwv 6 Gprdlov kat mpudmevos ; walketh 
from Job i. 7, where Satan (6 8taBodos 
LXX, Zardv, Aq.) weprehOav thy yay Kat 
éprepitatyocas Thy Um otpavov mdp- 
e.pr; seeking to devour identifies him with 
Hades the lord of death; cf. Prov. i. 12, 
where the wicked say of the righteous 
man, katamlwpey avtov dowep ddns 
{Svra. The present sufferings of the 
Christians are his handiwork as much as 
the sufferings of Jesus (x Cor. ii. 6, 8) and 
of Job. 

Ver.9. © avrlornre. St. James 
adds the same exhortation to his quota- 
tion of Proy. The connexion is not 
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obvious but is perhaps due to the tradi- 


tional exposition of = tmepnpdvors 


as referring to the Devil and his children. 
As God ranges Himself against scoffers, 
so must Christians resist the Devil who 
is working with their slanderous tempers. 
Oecumenius and Cramer’s Catena both 
appeal to an extract from Justin’s book 
against Marcion (?) which is preserved 
in Ireneus and quoted by Eusebius. 
The main point of the passage is that 
before Christ came the devil did not dare 
to blaspheme against God, for the pro- 
phecies of his punishment were enig- 
matic; but Christ proclaimed it plainly 
and so he lost ali hope and goes about 
eager to drag down all to his own des- 
truction.—orepeot Tq TlaTet, rock 
like in your faith, abbreviation of ém- 
pévere TH lore. TeDepedtwpévor Kal 
éSpaior, Col. i. 23; cf. TO oTepéwpa Tis 
eis Xptorov wiotews, Col. ii. 5 and Acts 
xvi. 5, at... éxxA\ynolar éorepeotvTo TH 
moter. The metaphorical use of ot. in 
a good sense is not common: Peter 
perhaps thinks of the oreped wétpa 


(a9) of Isa, li. r and warns them against 


his own failing —etSédres... éme- 
teXeto@ar. The rendering (first sug- 
gested by Hoffmann) knowing how to 
pay (that you are paying) the same tax of 
sufferings as the brotherhood in the world 
is paying seems preferable to the com- 
mon knowing that the same kinds o 
sufferings are being accomplished for (by) 

. it assumes the proper idiomatic force 
of émtredeto Gar and accounts for r& attra 
(sc. ré\n) followed by the _ genitive. 
Xenophon who is a good authority for 
Common Greek uses é thus twice :— 
Mem. iv. 8. 8, “but if I shall live longer 
perhaps it will be necessary to pay the 
penalties of old age (ra rot yipws ém- 
teeta Oat) and to see and hear worse 
. . .”’ Apol, 33 nor did he turn effeminate 
at death but cheerfully welcomed it and 
paid the penalty (éwerehéoarto). For the 
dative with r& ata same as, cf. 1 Cor. xi. 
5, &v kal Td adrd TH eEvpypévy. 

Ver. 10. Your adversary assails you, 
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&deXpod ds oyiLo 
ém Paptupav TadTyy 
but God has called you to His eternal 
giory; first for a little you must suffer, 
His grace will supply all your needs. 
Ver. g is practically a parenthesis; 6 
eds stands over against 6 avtiStKos (ver. 
8) as 8€ shows.—6 xadéoas, for the 
promise of sustenance implied in the call- 
ing: ¢f..1.1 bess, v.23. ; 1 Cor. 1. 8-f£.— 
év Xptore@ goes with 6... Sdtav; 
God called them in Christ and only as 
they are in Christ can they enter the 
glory; cf. 2 Cor. v. 17-19, et tis év 
Xpiot@ Kawy Kriots... beds Fv ev 
Xpiot@ Kécpov xatahd\docwy éavtTg.— 
érXtyov waddvras, after you have 
suffered for a little while. The same 
contrast between temporary affliction and 
the eternal glory is drawn by St. Paul in 
2 Cot. iv. 17, 73 Tapavtixa éhadpov tis 
Odiews ..- aidviov Bapos Sdéns Karep- 
yalera:, where in addition to the anti- 
thesis between eternal glory and tempor- 
ary suffering the weight of glory (play on 
meanings of root ") is opposed to 
the lightness of tribulation.—atrégs has 
the force of muorés 6 kaddv (1 Thess. 
v. 24)—Kataptiaet, shall perfect. 
When Simon and Andrew were called to 
leave their fishing and become fishers of 
men James and John were themselves 
also in a boat mending—xataptilovras— 
their nets (Mark i. 16-19). The process 
was equally necessary in their new fish- 
ing and the word was naturally applied 
to the mending of the Churches or indi- 
vidual Christians who by their good be- 
haviour must catch men (see é¢.g., I Cor. 
i. 10), Only God can fully achieve this 
mending of all shortcomings; cf. Heb. 
xiii. 21.—oTyplger, shall confirm; cf. 
2 Thess. ii. 17, etc. ;. when the Kingdom 
of Heaven was stormed the stormers 
needed confirmation (Acts xviii. 23). 
This was the peculiar work assigned to 
St. Peter—thou having converted con- 
firm—orripicov—the brethren (Luke xxii. 
32).—_oAevdoer is only apparently 
unique, being equivalent to évicxvoet or 
Suvapeoet (Hesychius) cf. Col. i. 11, év 
racy Svvdper Suvapdpevor kata TO Kpd- 
tos THS S6Eqs avrod and Heb. xi. 34, 
@vvapsbnoay ad doGevelas (parallel to 
éXlyov wa8. above). 

Ver. 11. Liturgical formula, adapted 
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in iv. 1r (éetiv), which occurs in 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; John 25; Apoc. i. 6; v. 13. 

Vv. 12-14. Postscript in St. Peter’s 
own handwriting, like Gal. vi. 11-18 
(Sere wyAKots Ypiv ypdppaciv éypaya 
™ €H xerpt); 2 Thess. iii. 17 f. (6 
éoracpos TH ey xerpt Mavdov).—814a 
ZLidAovavod, by the hand of my scribe 
S.; so Ignatius writes 814 Buppov to the 
Philadelphians (xi. 2) and the Smyrnaeans 
(xii. 1), but wishes to keep him with himself 
(Eph. ii. 1). That S. was also the bearer 
of the Epistle is indicated by the recom- 
mendation which follows. There does 
not seem to be any good reason for re- 
fusing to identify this S. with the com- 
panion of St. Paul and Timothy who 
wrote with them to the Church of Thessa- 
lonica and preached with them at Corinth 
(2 Cor. i. 19),— Tod wmriaetod a&ded- 
gov ws Aoytlopar. One main 
object of the postscript is to supply S. 
with a brief commendation. He is pre- 
sumably the appointed messenger who 
will supplement the letter with detailed 
application of its general teaching and 
information about the affairs of the writer. 
So St. Paul’s Encyclical ends with that 
ye may know my circumstances how I 
fare Tychicus the beloved brother and 
faithful minister in the Lord shall make 
known all things to you (Eph. vi. 21 f.). 
S. was known probably to some of the 
Churches as St. Paul’s companion: in case 
he was unknown to any, St. Peter adds 
his own certificate. For this use of 
AoyiLouat compare 1 Cor. iv. 1, ottws 
pas AoyilécOw avOpwaros; 2 Cor. xi. 5, 
AoyiLopar yap pydev torepynKévar Tov 
tmepAlav amrocté\wv.—_trapaKkarav 
. ..@e€0%, motive and subject of the 
Epistle. St. Peter wrote exhorting as he 
said I exhort you (ii. 11, v. 1) and the 
general content of his exhortation may 
be given by the subordinate clause which 
follows: “That you stand in the grace, 
which I bear witness is truly God’s 
grace’, The acquired sense of the verb 


comfort (LXX for ony) is not directly 
contemplated. The Epistle is a Adyos 
mapak\yoews in the sense of 6 wapa- 
Kadov év TH mapakdnoet, Rom. xii. 8.— 
émipaptupay, testifying to... not 

. in addition, The verb does not 
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occur elsewhere in O.T. (LXX has ém- 
paptvpopat) or N.T.; but Heb. ii. 4 has 
the compound cuveripaptupotyTos Tov 
Qcod.—ravThv... 0e00, that this is 
true grace of God, i.e., the grace—in the 
widest sense of the word which is theirs 
(i. 10) which God gives to the humble 
(v. 5). St. Peter was witness of the 
sufferings of Christ which they now share; 
he witnesses from his experience that the 
grace which they possess is truly God’s 
grace, though sufferings are a passing 
incident of their sojourn nere.—ets Av 
o7%T€, paraenetic summary of rhv mpo- 
caywyhy éoxykapey eis THY XdpLv TavTHY 
év 4 éotyKkapev (Rom. v. 2), from which 
the easier reading éotyjkare is derived.— 
hes. ovvekdAeKTy. As the co-elder 
exhorts the elders so the co-elect (woman) 
greets the elect sojourners (i. 1). The 
early addition of Church represents the 
natural interpretation of the word, which 
indeed expresses the latent significance of 
éx-kAnola, the called out, compare St. 
Paul’s use of 4 ékAoyy in Rom. xi. 7, In 
y. 1 ff. Peter addresses bodies rather than 
individuals and in v. 9 he uses a collec- 
tive term embracing the whole of Chris- 
tendom. Accordingly the woman in ques- 
tion is naturally taken to mean the 
Church—and not any individual (see on 
MGpkos). Compare the woman of Apoc. 
xii. r f. who is Israel—a fragment which 
presupposes the mystical interpretation of 
Canticles (see Cant. vi. 10) and generally 
the conception of Israel as the bride of 
Jehovah, which St. Paul appropriated, as 
complement of the Parables of the Mar- 
riage Feast, etc., and applied to the 
Church in Corinth (2 Cor. xi. 2). So in 
Hermas’ Visions the Church appears as a 
woman. év BaBuA@vt, in Rome, ac- 
cording to the Apocalyptic Code, the use 
of which was not merely a safeguard but 
also a password. Compare Apoc. xvii. 5, 
on the forehead of the woman was written 
a mystery, “ Babylon the great,” xiv. 8, 
xvi. 19, xviii. 2; Apoc. Baruch, xi. 1. So 
Papias reports a tradition (“they say ”) 
that Peter composed his first Epistle in 
Rome itself and signifies this by calling 
the city allegorically Babylon. The 
point of the allegory is that Rome was 
becoming the oppressor of the new (and 
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old) Israel, not that it was the centre 
of the world (Oec.). Literal interpreta- 
tions (i.) Babylon, (ii.) Babylon in Egypt 
are modern.—_Ma@pkos 6 viéds pov. 
Oecumenius interprets son of spiritual 
relationship and adds noting that some 
have dared to say that M. was the fleshly 
son of St. Peter on the strength of the 
narrative of Acts xii. where P. is repre- 
sented as rushing to the house of the 
mother of John M. as if he were return- 
ing to his own house and lawful spouse. 
So Bengel, “ Céelecta sic coniugem suam 
appellare videtur; cf. iii. 7, Erat enim 
soroy; I Cor. ix. 5, Et congruit mentio 
filit Marci”. But granting that Petro- 
nilla (?) was missionary and martyr and 
that Peter may well have had a son— 
though Christian tradition is silent with 
regard to him—what have they to do 
sending greetings to the Churches of 
Asia Minor in this Encyclical ? 

Ver, 14. gtAjpatre ayarns. 
So St. Paul concludes 1 Thess. with 
greet all the brethren with an holy kiss 
(v. 26; cf. x Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 
Rom. xvi. 16). “ Hence,” says Origen, 
“‘the custom was handed down to the 
Churches that after prayers (so Justin 
Apol., i. 65) the brethren should welcome 
one another with a kiss.” Chrysostom 
(on Rom. J.c.) calls it “the peace by 
which the Apostle expels all disturbing 
thought and beginning of smallminded- 
ness ... this kiss softens and levels”. 
But the practice was obviously liable to 
abuse as Clement of Alexandria shows, 
“love is judged not in a kiss but in 
good will. Some do nothing but fill the 
the Churches with noise of kissing. ... 
There is another—an impure—kiss full of 
venom pretending to holiness” (Paed., 
ili, 301 P.). Therefore it was regulated 
(Apost. Const., ii. 57, 12, men kiss men 
only) and gradually dwindled.—e tp 4v n. 
The simple Hebrew salutation is proper 
to Peter’s autograph postscript and links 
it with the beginning.—rots éyv 
Xptarg, cf. iii. 16, v. 10, and the 
saying, Thus have I spoken to you that 
in me ye might have peace: in the world 
ye have tribulation but be of good cheer 
J ee conquered the world (John xvi. 
33). 
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AUTHENTICITY AND DATE, 
ExtTERNAL EvIDENCE. 


Fourth Century.—In considering the external evidence for the 
authenticity of 2 Peter, it will be found most convenient to proceed 
from the earliest date when its place was fixed in the Canon of the 
New Testament. This date must be found in the fourth century a.D. — 
Even then, the Epistle was rejected by the Syrian Church, where it 
was not accepted till early in the sixth century, and only by the 
Monophysites. The view of the Church of Rome is represented 
chiefly by JERomE, whose influence was paramount in the formation 
of the Vulgate Canon. He mentions the doubts raised by the differ- 
ences in style and character between 1 and 2 Peter (Quest. ad Hedib. 
Migne, Pal. Lat., xxii. 1002). Jerome, however, is clearly expressing 
only the objections of scholars. He says: ‘Scripsit duas epistulas, 
quae Catholicae nominantur ; quarum secunda a plerisque eius esse 
negatur, propter stili cum priore dissonantiam,” where “a plerisque,” 
and the nature of the difficulty expressed, both point to the opinion of 
the learned class, which he does not himself share. The Epistle is 
quoted in the last quarter of the fourth century by ‘‘ AMBROSIASTER” ! 
and by AmprosE or MILAN (de Fide, iii. 12). In an African list, Canon 
MommseEnIanvs, belonging to the middle of the fourth century, 2 Peter 
is found inserted, but with a protest, which indicates rejection in the 
mind of the scribe. Dipymus, who wrote a commentary on 2 Peter, 
towards the end of the fourth century, uses the following words, which 
are a fragment come down to us in a Latin translation, “non igitur 
ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae licet publicetur, 
non tamen in canone est”. Howare we to explain the words in italics, 
in view of the fact that in the De Trinitate, a later treatise, Didymus 
quotes repeatedly from 2 Peter? Chase suggests that the phrase 
represents the Greek words és voOevetar airy # émotohy, which would 

OF: Souter, Study of Ambvosiaster, p. 196 f., Pseudo-Augustine Quaestiones, 
etc. (Vindob. 1908), p. 499. 
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mean that the writer was only stating the opinion of others, more 
or less contemporary. Zahn (Gesch. Kan., |. i. p..812) urges that 
Didymus is here recording a judgment of the second or third century, 
but there appears to be no conclusive reason to doubt that he is 
recording a contemporary opinion. Evusesius (H. E., iii. 3) dis- 
cusses the canonicity of 2 Peter, and makes the following important 
statement: thy 8¢ depopévny adrod Seutépay odk evSudOyKkov pev etvar 
mapedipaper, Spas Sé woddois xprowpos pavetoa peta tov a&Ahwv éo- 
moudsdéa6n ypadav- “The opinion has been handed down to us that the 
so-called Second Epistle (of Peter) is not canonical, but it has 
been studied along with the other Scriptures, as it appears profit- 
able to many”. In the H. E., iii, 25, 2 Peter is placed among the 
dvriNeydpeva, although “accepted by the majority” (yvwpiper 8 ody 
Spws Tots woAAois). Eusebius had a second class of évtheyépeva which 
he regarded also as spurious (vé0a), and 2 Peter is classed with 
James, Jude, 2 and 3 John as disputed books which were also 
yvépiya. The evidence of Eusebius is specially valuable (1) because 
he records the opinion that in his day 2 Peter was regarded as un- 
canonical; (2) because he records a judgment of the past against it ; 
(3) he failed to find any recognition of the book as Petrine in the 
earlier literature known to him, and his knowledge was wide. ‘There 
can be little doubt that Eusebius himself rejected the idea of Petrine 
authorship, but he was also one of those to whom it was a “ pro- 
fitatle’’” bock. Constantine entrusted Eusebius with the prepar- 
ation, for use in the new Capital, of fifty copies of the Scriptures, 
which contained 2 Peter. This quasi-official standard practically did 
away with the distinction between ‘acknowledged’ and ‘disputed’ 
books (Chase, H. D. B., iii, 806 a). 

Another indication of fourth century opinion is the inclusion of 
2 Peter in the catalogues of GREGory NaziANZzEN (d. 391), CyriL oF 
JERUSALEM (d. 386), and ArHanasius (d. 373). One catalogue which 
is contained in the CopEx CLARomontaNus (sixth century), and re- 
garded by Tischendorf and Westcott as earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury, recognises seven Catholic Epistles, together with the Shepherd 
of Hermas, Acts of Paul, and Apocalypse of Peter. On the other 
hand, in the list of Ampuitocuius, Bishop of Iconium (c. 380), only 
one Epistle of Peter is recognised. We have already seen that the 
Syriac-speaking churches unanimously rejected 2 Peter, and con- 
siderable importance is to be attached to the fact that Curysostom 
acknowledges only the Catholic Epistles, and that THEoporE oF 
Mopsvuesti1A describes five Epistles, among which is 2 Peter, as 


‘‘mediae auctoritatis”. “Since Chrysostom’s expositions, at any 
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fate, were addressed to popular audiences, the rejection of the Epistle 
by the great teachers in question must have reflected the usage of 
the Antiochene Church in general.” (Chase, of. cit., iii. 805.) 

If we pass in review the evidence afforded by the usage of the 
fourth century in regard to this Epistle, we find that there was a 
considerable prevailing feeling of doubt as to the Petrine authorship, 
along with instances of definite rejection. It is, however, specially 
‘Significant, in view of the modern tendency to depreciate the Epistle, 
that it seems to have gained a place in the Canon by virtue of its 
contents and its useful opposition to the doctrines of false teachers. 

Third Century —Metuoptvs, a bishop of Lycia at the end of the 
third century, who suffered in the Diocletian persecution, explicitly 
quotes 2 Peter ili. 8 in the fragment De Resurrectione. Zahn 
(Gesch. Kan., 1. i. p. 313) has collected some passages in the same 
treatise which seem to echo 2 Peter iii. 10-13, and while in these the 
thought, rather than the language, recalls 2 Peter, there seems no 
reason to doubt the reference. Methodius regards the Apocalypse 
of Peter also as inspired (Comm.; Virg., ii. b). A further pre- 
sumption in favour of the use by Methodius of 2 Peter is found in 
the DrALocugE oF ADAMANTIUS, written probably in the later years of 
Constantine, which makes large use of the works of Methodius. In 
this work 2 Peter is quoted. Firmi.ian, bishop of Czsarea in Cappa- 
docia, evidently refers to 2 Peter in a letter to Cyprian (No. 75). 
His words are: ‘‘Stephanus adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et 
Paulum beatos apostolos . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exse- 
crati sunt, et ut eos evitemus monuerunt”’. The allusion to heretics 
applies only to 2 Peter. 

We come now to the evidence of Oricgen. In his extant Greek 
works there is a reference to 2 Peter of a somewhat ambiguous kind. 
“Peter left one recognised Epistle, and perhaps a second; for it is 
disputed” (Nérpos 8€. . . play émotodhy Spodoyoupevny Katadédoutrev + €oTw 
S€é kal Seutépay: dudiBddderoar yap); (quoted Eusebius, H. E., VI. xxv. 
8). In the Latin translation of his works by Rufinus there are some 
passages expressly quoting 2 Peter, e.g., 2 Peter, i. 4, ‘ad participa- 
tionem capiendam divinae naturae sicut Petrus Apostolus edocuit”’ 
(Ep. ad Rom. iv. 9. Ed. Lomm., vi. 302). 2 Peter, i. 2, “Petrus in 
epistola sua dicit. Gratia uobis et pax multiplicatur in recognitione 
Dei” (ib., viii. 6. Ed. Lomm., vii. 234). 2 Peter, ii. 19, ‘Scio 
enim scriptum esse, quia unusquisque a quo vincitur huic et servus 
addicitur” (in Exod. xii. 4. Ed. Lomm., ix. p. 149). Also in a 
passage which contains an allegorical use of the trumpet blasts 
before Jericho, it is written, “ Petrus etiam duabus epistolarum 
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suarum personat tubis” (Hom. in $os., xii. 1. Ed. Lomm., xi, 62). 
These passages have had grave doubt cast on their genuineness 
by Dr. Chase (of. cit., p. 803). There can, at least, be no 
doubt, judging from the one undisputed reference, that Origen 
reflects a serious division of opinion in his time, and that his own 
opinion tends towards rejection (éorw 8¢ kat Seurépay) of the Petrine 
authorship. 

As regards CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, the main question to be 
settled is whether in the Hypotyposeis he comments on 2 Peter. 
If we are to take the statements of Eusebius (H. E., VI. xiv. 1) 
and Photius (Bibliothec, 109), he commented “on all the Catholic 
Epistles”. On the other hand, Cassiodorus, who wrote some 300 
years afterwards, gives most conflicting evidence. At one time he™ 
says that Clement expounded the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments “from beginning to end,” and in another passage, where 
he is giving a list of the canonical Epistles expounded by Clement, 
he omits 2 Peter. Moreover, in Cassiodorus’ translation of Clement’s 
Expositions, none are given of 2 Peter. The difficulty may be 
solved by supposing that in Clement’s work, 2 Peter had a place 
beside the Apocalypse of Peter, which was included in the Hyfoty- 
poseis. (So Chase, op. cit., 802 a, and Zahn. Forsch. iii. p. 154.) 
Clement distinctly quotes the Apocalypse of Peter as the work of 
Peter, and as Scripture (Ecloge ex Script. Proph., xli., xlviii., xlix). 
Accepting the statements of Eusebius and Photius quoted above, and 
supposing that for purposes of exposition 2 Peter was merged in the 
Apocalypse of Peter, we may find confirmation of the first statement 
of Cassiodorus in certain passages of Clement’s writing which have 
been collected by Mayor (The Epistle of St. Fude and the Second 
Epistle of St, Peter, Introd., cxix.) and Bigg (Commentary on 
First and Second Peter, p. 202). In these the word-parallels are 
striking, but they would not necessarily constitute valid evidence in 
themselves. 

In the writings of Cyprian we find no trace of 2 Peter, but it 
must not be for gotten that Firmilian’s letter to him, quoted above, 
contains a clear allusion. In Hippotyrus there are found passages 
that point to acquaintance with 2 Peter (Chase, 804 b, Bigg, p. 203). 
A portion of evidence that must not be omitted here is afforded by 
the division of sections in Copex B. In this manuscript there are 
two divisions of sections, and one is older than the other: The 
double division is preserved in all the Catholic Epistles except 
2 Peter, where the older division is wanting. The conclusion is 
inevitable that in the older form of Codex B, 2 Peter was wanting. 
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To sum up the evidence of the third century, we find that 2 Peter 
was in use so far as to influence the thought of Hippolytus in Rome, 
to be commented on by Clement of Alexandria, and to be expressly 
quoted by Firmilian and Methodius in Asia Minor. Although no 
reference is found in the writings of Cyprian of Carthage, yet 
Pirmilian’s letter with the quotation is addressed to him. This is 
scarcely evidence, but it certainly implies Cyprian’s knowledge of 
the Epistle, and also that he would concur in its use as a source 
of quotation. Again, the two great Egyptian versions of this cen- 
tury, the Sanipic and Bouairic, both contain 2 Peter. If we accept 
a conjectural emendation of Zahn’s in the language of the Mura- 
TORIAN CANON, there is contained in it a reference to the division of 
opinion in the Church with regard to this Epistle (Gesch. Kan. i., 
p. 110 n.).! Origen’s statement that “it is disputed,’ represents a 
widespread doubt as to its genuineness. This attitude, combined 
with a general willingness to respect its contents, must be regarded 
as the mind of the church about 2 Peter in the third century. 

Second Century.—In a document which is preserved in a seventh 
century MS. entitled Actus Petri cum Simone (xx., ed. Lips., p. 67) 
there occurs a passage which contains several striking parallels with 
2 Peter. The following phrases may be noted (1) ‘“ majestatem 
suam videre in monte sancto,” (2) “ vocem eius audivi talem qualem 
referre non possum”. In (2) there is a parallel to the rather remark- 
able phrase, dwrijs todode, of 2 Peter i.17. It is true that the extant 
MS. only represents a Latin translation of the original Greek, and 
that editors and translators may interpolate. At the same time, it is 
difficult not to regard Chase as over-sceptical in seeking to discredit 
the parallel by regarding the whole passage as an interpolation (of. 
cit., 802 b). There seems no reason why we should not accept the 
passage as an important second century attestation of 2 Peter, and 
as an indication that the Epistle had already some position in the 
Church. Turning next to the CLEmMENTINE LITERATURE, we have in 
the Recognitions (v. 12) what appears to be a reference to 2 Peter 
ii. 19: ‘ Unusquisquis illius fit servus cui se ipse subjecerit’’. Rufinus 


1The passage in question reads, as amended by Zahn, “ Apocalypses etiam 
Johannis et Petri (unam) tantum recipimus (epistulam; fertur etiam altera), quam 
quidam ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt”. The emendations are apt, but is it possible, 
if we have regard to the loose grammatical construction everywhere in the document, 
that no change is needed? The Apocalypse of Peter may be referred to as the 
document “ quam quidam, etc.,” and we have seen reason to believe (¢.g., in case of 
Clement of Alexandria), that 2 Peter and the Apoc. Petri were sometimes regarded as 
one whole. 
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is again the translator of the Recognitions, and we are reminded of 
his translation of Origen (In Exod. Hom., 12), “ Unusquisque a quo 
vincitur huic et servus addicitur”. The translations are both of the 
same passage in 2 Peter, and the variety in the language, so far 
from countenancing a theory of interpolation on the part of “Rufinus 
may well indicate that he is translating at different times separate 
references to the same passage. In the Homilies (xvi. 20) there occurs 
a reference, pointed out by Salmon (Introduction, p. 488 n.) to 2 Peter 
iii. 9, rodvavtiov paKpoOupel, eis petdvoray KaNet. The context also is con- 
firmatory. Peter is speaking of the blasphemies of Simon Magus, 
which appear to have been similar in character to the false teaching 
that is denounced in 2 Peter. All things have been as they were 
from the foundation of the world. The earth has not opened; fire 
has not come down from heaven; rain is not poured out; beasts are 
not sent forth from the thicket to avenge their spiritual adultery. 
Then come the words quoted, “But, on the contrary, he is long- 
suffering, and calls to repentance”. Yet Chase says, “ It is difficult 
to see what there is in the context which specially recalls 2 Peter.” 
The coincidences mentioned by Salmon (of. cit., p. 488) in the writ- 
ing of THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH are inconclusive, although the words 
in ii. 9, ot 8€ Tod Ge0d dvOpwrror mveupaTdpopor TrvedpaTos dylou kal mpopyTat — 
yevopevor recall 2 Peter i. 21. In it. 13, & Aédyos adtod, paiva domep 
AUxvos ev oiKypat. cuvexouevw, May be compared with 2 Peter i. 19. 
Similarly, in Tatian, Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto vi. p. 70), oxjvopa 
(= body) is reminiscent of its similar use in 2 Peter i. 13. To found 
an argument, however, for the use of 2 Peter by these writers on 
such single words and expressions is precarious. They might well be 
part of the current vocabulary. In the Apology of ArisTIDEs (129- 
130) a passage occurs that naturally suggests 2 Peter i. 11 and ii. 2. 
4) 6855 THs aAnPelas Aris Tods S8evovtas adthy eis Thy aidviov XElpaywyet 
Baoretay (Apolog., xvi). IREN#US introduces a quotation from 1 
Peter with the words, “ Petrus ait in epistola sua”’ (iv. 9, 2), but this 
does not necessarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. He 
knew 2 John, and yet quotes 1 John in the same phrase. The phrase 
in 2 Peter iii. 8 occurs in Irenzeus v. 23, 2, ‘‘ Dies Domini sicut mille 
anni,’ and in v. 28, 3, 4 yap fpépa Kupiou ads xidua érn. In both pas- 
sages, however, the words are connected with Chiliasm, which is 
absent from the thought of 2 Peter. In Tue Epistte oF THE 
CuuRCHES OF LYONS AND VIENNE, with which Irenzeus was closely 
connected (date 177-179) we find the words 6 8€ 814 péoou katpds odk 
dpyos abtois ob8€ dxapmos éyiveto (cf. 2 Peter i. 8). 

The most important question in the external evidence of the second 
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century arises in connexion with the ApocaLypsE or PETER, to which 
Harnack assigns the date 110-160, or probably 120-140. The work 
is used by the Viennese Church, and therefore the earlier date is 
more likely. Only a fragment of the Apocalypse is preserved to us, 
in which there are some striking coincidences with 2 Peter (cf. 
M. R. James, A Lecture on the Revelation of Peter). Some of these 
may be quoted here: (1) woddot ef adrav ecovtar pevSompodirat, Kal 8Sous 
kal déypata woikida tis dmwdeias SSdfouow: exeivor S€ viol THs amwhelas 
yevisovrat. Kat tore éhedcetat 5 Beds . . . Kal Kpivel Tods viods THs dvoplas 
(Apoc. § 1; cf. 2 Peter ii. 1, iii. 7,12.) (2) & Kdpuos en, “Aywpev eis 
TS Opos . . . Gmepxdpevor S€ per adtod Hpeis of Sddexa padyrat (Apoc. 
§ 2; cf. 2 Peter i. 18). The passage goes on to say that the Apostles 
desired “that He would show them one of our righteous brethren 
who have departed,” iva Swpev wotamot (2 Peter iii. 11) eiot thy popdyy, 
kai Bapojooytes rapalapodvapey Kal tods dKovovtas tpav dvOpdmous (cf. 
eyvupioapev Spiv, 2 Peter i. 16); exopev BeBardrepor (i. 19). (3) rérov 

. abxpnpdy mdvu; . . . okotewdv elxov adtay Td evSupa Kata Tov dépa 
tod tomou (§ 6; cf. i. 19); (4) A frequent use of koddtew, or the noun 
(cf. §§ 6, 7, 10, 11, 2 Peter ii. 9). (5) of Bracdnpodvtes thy 686v Tis 
Stkarocdns (§ 6; cf. § 13 and 2 Peter ii. 2, 21). (6) (a) Aiwyntis .. . 
temAnpwpévn BopBdpouv (§ 8. BdpBopos occurs in § 9 twice, and in 
§ 16); (b) éxudtovro ($15; cf. ii. 22). (7) d&pednoavtes Tis evTodis 
tod Oeod (§ 15; cf. ii. 21, ili. 2). (8) (2) 4} yi wapactyce mdvtas 
TO Oe év Hpepa Kpicews kal ath pédouca KpiveoBar abv Kal TH Teptexovtt 
otpav@ (quoted by Macarius Magnes, A pocritica iv. 6). (b) taxyjcerat 
Taca Stvapis odpavod, Kat EdixOycetar 6 odpavds ds BiBAlov, Kat mdvTa 
ta dotpa meoeirar Mac. Magn. of. cit, iv. 7; cf. 2 Peter iii. 10-13; 
see Mayor, ed. pp. cxxx. ff.). 

All scholars are agreed that these and other coincidences are 
more than accidental (cf. Salmon, of. cit., p. 591). Various hypo- 
theses to account for them are suggested. 

(1) Did 2 Peter borrow from the Apocalypse ? (Harnack, Chrono- 
logie, p. 471). A comparison, however, of the language of the two 
documents suggests that 2 Peter is simpler and shorter in the ex- 
pression of the same ideas; and in some cases, ideas and phrases, 
separated in 2 Peter, are gathered together in one passage in the 
Apocalypse (cf. (1), (2), (8) above). Bigg (op. cit., p. 207) also con- 
tends against this hypothesis on the ground that the description of 
hell is suggested by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and especially 
Virgil, and points to a later date than the Epistle. The rare word 
taprapéaas is indeed used by 2 Peter of the punishment of the wicked 
after death, and the conception is undoubtedly derived from heathen 
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mythology. The word, however, is found in J ewish writings, which 
2 Peter may have read (see note on ii. 4). 

(2) Are 2 Peter and the Apocalypse by the same author ? 
(Sanday, Inspiration, p. 347). This view is opposed by Chase 
(op. cit., 815) on the ground of the difference in style. “ The Apo- 
calypse,” he says, “is simple and natural in its style. There is 
nothing remarkable in its vocabulary.’ The argument would seem 
to be conclusive, as the style of 2 Peter is unmistakable, and would 
be easily recognised. At the same time, the undoubted similarity 
between the two writings “not only in words or indefinitely marked 
ideas, but also in general conceptions—e.g., in both there is the picture 
drawn of Christ on the mountain with His Apostles, the latter being 
admitted to a secret revelation which they should afterwards use for 
the confirmation of their disciples—seems to be an argument of some 
strength in favour of the view that the two documents are the product 
of the same school”’ (Chase). 

(3) Does the Apocalypse borrow from 2 Peter? Some of the 
arguments already adduced against the contrary hypothesis (i.) are 
really in favour of this supposition. The “naturalness of the words 
and phrases as they stand in their several contexts in the Apocalypse,” 
which is brought forward by Chase as an argument against this 
third hypothesis (op. cit., p. 815 b) is really only a compliment to 
the style of the writing, and an indication that the writer has no 
intention of slavishly imitating 2 Peter, or of forming a kind of 
mosaic of his own and another’s diction. As regards the absence 
in the Apocalypse of the strange and remarkable phrases of 2 Peter 
that they were strange and remarkable might be precisely the reason 
why they were avoided or modified. éBaodutev in 2 Peter ii. 8 is 
rendered by Soxipdf{w in Apocalypse, § 1; the reference to the Trans- 
figuration in the Apocalypse is fuller than in 2 Peter, and would seem 
to indicate reflection on the Petrine narrative (e.¢., cf. addition of ot 
Sd8exa padyrai to simple jpets in 2 Peter i. 18; and expression 13 
dpos for 1G dyiw ope). Such a phrase as év témw oxotewo, might 
well be a paraphrase of év adxpypd témw, a much rarer word, and 
it is extremely unlikely that adyp. would be substituted for oxortewds. 
It is therefore most probable that the Apocalypse is indebted to 
2 Peter, which would suggest a date for the Epistle earlier than 
120-140 (cf. p. 181). 

In the so-called SeconD EpistLE or CLEMENT (130-170) there is a 
passage deserving of notice. yudoxere S€ Sri Epxerar Hy H Hpepa Ths 
kpicews ds KAiBavos katdpevos Kal TaxycovTat at Suvdpers TOY odpavay Kat 


Taga % yi Os poduBSos émi tupl THKOpEVOS Kal TéTE havnceTaL TA Kpudro, 
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kal pavepa épya trav dvOodmev (xvi. 3). One or two interesting points 
are raised by this passage. 

(1) Where does the writer derive the conception of the day of 
judgment as meaning the destruction of the universe by fire? He 
clearly quotes Mal. iv. 1, Isa. xxxiv. 4, but these passages are not 
sufficient to suggest the idea unless to one already familiar with the 
doctrine. Bigg (Comm. pp. 214-15) argues at some length that 
this doctrine is ultimately to be traced to 2 Peter. Justin (Afol., i. 
20) traces the belief in the world-fire to the Sybil (Book iv.) and 
Hystaspes. Bigg holds that both these belong to the same familv as 
the pseudo-Petrine literature. The destruction of the world by fire 
was not an article of faith among the Jews, and Philo argues strongly 
against it (On the Incorruptibility of the World). The office of fire 
in the O.T. is to purify, and not to destroy (Isa. xxxiv. 4, li. 6, Ixvi. 
15, 16, 22; Mal. iv. 1). In the N.T. (e.g., Heb. xii. 26-29; 1 Cor. iii. 
13; 2 Thess. i. 8; Apoc. xxi. 1) the conception of fire is distinctly that 
of a purifying agency. It is to be noted, however, against Bigg’s 
view, that the conception of 2 Peter is not altogether at variance with 
the doctrine of the N.T. about the office of fire. The destruction of 
the present universe is vividly described in Chapter III., but the 
writer evidently has the idea of purification in his mind, and not of 
annihilation. ‘‘ Nevertheless we, according to His promise, look 
for new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ” 
(iii. 13). Accordingly, if the passage quoted from 2 Clement is to be 
taken in the sense of annihilation by fire, it cannot be regarded as 
founded exclusively on 2 Peter. 

(2) Is there anything in the language to connect the two? pépa 
kptoews is found in N.T. only in St. Matthew's Gospel (x. 15, xi. 22, 
24), in 1 John (iv. 17), and in 2 Peter (ii. 9, iii. 7), In 2 Peter iii. 10, 
however, the expression is jpépa xupiov. thxopa is also a word 
common to 2 Peter (iii. 12) and the passage in 2 Clem. An import- 
ant coincidence is g¢avicetar . . . epya, which may be an attempt to 
make sense of the very doubtful reading in 2 Peter iii. 10 (épya 
edpeOjoetat). . On the whole, the similarity of language and the 
affinity of thought in the two passages must be regarded as estab- 
lishing a connexion. (For other coincidences, see Spitta, Der zweite 
Brief des Petrus und der Brief des Fudas, p. 534 n.) 

In the Epistte of Barnapas (130-31, Harnack), in a Chiliastic 
passage, the words occur, 4 yap tpépa map’ adt@ xidta ety. adtds dé 
pou paptupel Aéywr, i8od Hpepa Kupiou eorar as xidua ery (xv. 4). It has 
been pointed out that wap’ adr@ is very close to 2 Peter’s mapa kuplw, 
and the repetition of the words points to the quotation of some 
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recognised utterance of Scripture. Barnabas, also, is in the habit of 
using Nye. to introduce his quotations from Scripture. The question 
is whether he is quoting 2 Peter iii. 8 or some other source. The 
context in Barnabas is different from that in 2 Peter. He is deal- 
ing with the mystical interpretation of the passage Gen. ii. 16. 
Also, in 2 Peter no Chiliastic meaning is attached, as in Barnabas. 
In all probability, 2 Peter iii. 8 is regarded by Barnabas as an 
authority for Chiliasm, along with Rev. xx. 4 ff., which he 
quotes. In THe SHEPHERD oF Hermas (110-140, Harnack) there 
are certain words and phrases that are found only in 2 Peter, 
pracpds (Sim. v. 1, 2); Breppa (in different sense =appearance ; Sim. 
vi. 2,5); Suovdntos (Sim. ix. 14, 4); ad@dSers, applied to false teachers 
(Sim. ix. 22, 1.)1. In CLement or Rome (93-95, Harnack) we find 
several phrases which, in N.T., are peculiar to 2 Peter: rods 8¢ 
érepoxdwveis mdpxovtas eis Kddaow Kal aixtopdy TiOnow (xi. 1); émdmtys 
(used, however, of God) (lix. 3); at@d8y (i. 1); papos (Ixiii. 1) ; 
peyadorpemet 86f adtod (ix. 2), but peyadompemet Boudnoer Occurs 
previously in same paragraph; Nde éxyputev petdvorav (vii. 6). The 
passage in Clem. xxxiv. may also be noted: eis 1d petdxous *pas 
yevéoOat tov peydduv x. évddEwv erayyehay adtod (cf. 2 Peteri. 4).2 These 
coincidences in Barnabas, in Clement, and in the Didache are 
scarcely conclusive as quotations, but they suggest a milieu of 
thought corresponding to 2 Peter. 

To what conclusion does the evidence of the second century lead ? 
Chase says, “If we put aside the passage from the Clementine Recog- 
nitions and that from the Acts of Peter, as open to the suspicion of 
not accurately representing the original texts, there does not remain, 
it is believed, a single passage in which the coincidence with 2 Peter 
can, with anything approaching confidence, be said to imply literary 
obligation to that Epistle” (cf. Bacon, Introd., 173). It ought, how- 
ever, to be noted that the passage in the Clementine Recognitions 
can only be set aside on the ground that Rufinus can fairly be 
accused of interpolation; and the evident coincidences in the Actus 
Petri cum Simone can be dismissed only on account of distrust of 
the Latin translator of the work. We have also the evidence of 


1 Of the passages collected by Zahn (der Hirt der Hermas, p. 431) as having 
affinity with 2 Peter, the most striking is Sim. vi. 4, 4: Tis tpuds Kal ararns 6 
Xpévos dpa éort pla. rijs 8¢ Bardvou 4 dpa TpidkovTa Hyépwv Svvapuv gxeu. eav 
ovy plav hpepav tTpudycy tis kal draryOy k.7.A. (cf. 2 Peter ii. 13). 

*Spitta, p. 534 n., points out a passage in the Didache (iii. 6-8) having a remark- 
able affinity with Jude and 2 Peter. ydéyyvoos, a rare word (Jude 16) is used. 
Brocdypla, avOdSns and tpéwwv are twice repeated (cf. 2 Peter ii, 10). 
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dependence in the Apocalypse of Peter. It is doubtful whether 
any of the Apostolic Fathers make use of the Epistle, but the 
coincidences in word and thought in 2 Clement, Barnabas, Hermas, 
Didache, and Clement of Rome cannot be ignored. They at least 
Suggest a possible atmosphere of thought for 2 Peter. On the 
whole, the evidence of the second century would suggest a date 
for the Epistle not much later than the first decade. There is 
an entire absence of evidence tor the Petrine authorship. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF AUTHENTICITY. 


1. The obvious first step to be taken is to examine the References to 
the Gospel History in the Epistle, and to consider what light they 
may throw on the authorship of the Epistle. 

(1) Chap. i. 3. rod kadécavtos jpas. The reference of the parti- 
ciple is to ’Incod Tod Kupiou jpav (cf. note). Does fpas refer to the 
Apostles, and in particular to the call of St. Peter? This interpre- 
tation involves that fpiv ini. 1 likewise refers to the Apostles. Other 
indications, however, in the Epistle point to a group of scattered 
Christian communities in Asia Minor as the recipients of the letter, 
and the sense in i. 1 seems to be that the readers of the letter, who 
are isolated and harassed by false teachers, are set on equal terms 
with “us,’ who occupy a less difficult position, and enjoy greater 
outward privileges. Again, in i. 4 the best attested reading is jpiv 
(not Gpiv), and clearly there the reference is to the writer and 
readers together. So *pav ought to be taken in i. 2. fas must 
therefore consistently be referred to the body of readers with whom 
2 Peter identifies himself in thought, as united in their common 
faith, and not to the Apostles alone. Spitta (op. czt., pp. 37 ff.), 
arguing for the reference to the Gospel History, takes #pas as 
referring to the calling of the immediate Apostles, in contrast to 
those who believed in response to their preaching. Such a sense 
would by no means suit fpiv in i. 4. Also, in i. 10 xKdqow clearly 
refers to writer and readers taken together. Moreover, xadeiv in 
N.T. is by no means confined to the call of the first disciples (cf. 
Matt, ix. 13). In Rom. ix. 24 the thought is almost exactly parallel 
to this passage, ‘‘even us, whom he hath called, not of the Jews 
only, but also of the Gentiles”’. 

(2) Chap. i. 16 ff—The Transfiguration—If we compare the 
reference here with the Synoptic accounts, there emerge some in- 
teresting points of difference. All three Synoptics speak as though 
the glory had its source from within. Such can only be the signifi- 
cance of peTepoppudy (Matt. and Mark) : and the eyéveto . . , €repov of 
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Luke is an indication that he interpreted the phenomenon as an 
inward change. He also tells us that it was év 1@ mpocedyecOur, “as 
he was praying,” that the change took place (Luke ix. 29). 2 Peter, 
on the other hand, seems to think of the glory as having an outward 
source, like what happened in the case of Moses (Exod. xxxiv. 29 ff. ; 
2 Cor. iii. 7 ff.), as a reflexion of the glory of God, an outward attesta- 
tion in addition to the voice (haBiv yap mapa Ocod matpds tipiy cal 
8éfay, 1.17). Spitta argues that this is a more natural and primitive 
account, and therefore independent of the account in the Synoptics, 
which shows traces of later thought playing upon the incident. There 
tan be no doubt that the conception of the glory as external is found 
in 2 Peter, but it is not regarded as an attestation previous to the 
voice, as in the Synoptics. On the contrary, the two aorist participles 
imply coincident action, the first really taking the place of a finite verb 
(cf. the common phrase, démoxpibeis etev). “ He received honour and 
glory when there came to Him,” etc. Moreover, tuu4 can only refer 
to the attestation of the voice (see note on passage). To this extent 
2 Peter differs from the Synoptic gospels. Are we then justified in 
regarding the disparity as a mark of the eye-witness? There are, 
however, other characteristics of the passage in 2 Peter which 
rather point to literary dependence on the Synoptic account. (a) 
The reading of $ACKL, adopted in the text, is obros Eat 6 vids pou 6 
d&yamntos, cis Gy ye eb8dxqoa, which differs from Matt. xvii. 5 only in 
respect that (a) «is 6v is substituted for év ¢ (see note on passage), 
(B) éya is inserted, and (y) dxodere aé706 is omitted. Again, oxnvdpatr 
(ii. 12) oxnvdpatos (ii. 14) and eer (v. 15) occurring together, seem 
to indicate that the vocabulary of the Synoptic account was lingering 
in the mind of the writer. oxjvwpa, a rare and unusual word in this 
sense, is used characteristically in the sense of the ordinary oxjyos, 
and may have been suggested by the oxjvn of the Gospel narrative. 
£0805 belongs to Luke’s own vocabulary in reporting the conversation 
of the three men, and its employment indicates acquaintance with 
his Gospel. “Omission of details of the history (¢.g., the presence 
of Moses and Elias) in an allusion contained in a letter cannot 
reasonably be taken to show that a writer is giving an account 
independent of, or more primitive than, that of the Synoptists” 
(Chase, op. cit. iii. 809 b, but cf. Zahn, Introd. ll., pp. 217 f.). 
Moreover, & 1@ éyiw Spa indicates a later stage of thought than 
the simple eis pos éyndov (Mark, ix. 2; Matt. i. 7), or eis 16 pos (Luke 
ix. 26). It implies not only the assignment of a definite locality, but 
also the ascription of a “sacred” site, “a known mountain which had 
now become consecrated as the scene of the vision ’ (Mayor, of. cit,, 
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cxliv.). It is, of course, also possible to take év 1G dyiw éper in sense 
of Isa. xi, 9, Ixii. 25. where it is used of the Messiah’s kingdom. “ Per- 
haps 2 Peter means that in the Transfiguration the three Apostles were 
admitted to behold the glories of that kingdom, without alluding to 
any particular Jewish mountain” (Mayor, iv., note 1). The passage 
betrays reflexion on the original incident, and is written from the 
standpoint of one who is concerned chiefly to interpret the “glory” 
of Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration as prophetic of His 
Sivapw Kat wapouvoiay, which is the theme of the Epistle (émémrat 
yevnPévres Tis exeivou peyaderdtntos), and as establishing the truthful- 
ness of the Apostles who preached the trapousia. 

(3) Chap. i. 14: Prophecy of the death of St. Peter.—taywh éotw % 
dmd0eais . . . Kabds Kal 6 KUpLos Huay I. X. €ydwoev por. Clearly there is 
here a reference to the incident in John xxi. 18. In the notes, taywy 
is taken to mean “imminent” and not in the sense of sudden death 
Spitta, amongst others, has argued strongly (pp. 88 f., 491 f.) that 
there is here no reference to the Gospel history, and is supported by 
Mayor. It is contended that the words érav ynpdoys, in John xxi. 15, 
imply that death was not imminent, and that in old age a man does 
not require a prophecy to tell him that death is near. Moreover, in 
the Johannine passage, the emphasis is not on the time but on the 
manner of St. Peter’s death. It is further suggested that some special 
revelation by Jesus to St. Peter of the near approach of death, not 
recorded in Scripture, must be meant, and that a reference may be 
intended to the story contained in the legend, ‘‘ Domine quo vadis?”’ 
found in the Clementine Homilies, and in the Apocalypse of Peter. 
The foregoing argument is founded on the supposition that kaGas 
necessarily refers to the whole preceding clause, ém. . . . pou. It need 
not be so. The writer speaks as an old man, and the reference would 
then be to the prophesied death in oldage. The objection that old 
age in itself is a warning of approaching death seems trivial. That 
fact would not prevent the mention of a prophecy regarding it. Again, 
it is not necessary to suppose that 2 Peter actually has the passage 
John xxi. 18 ia his mind. He may be referring independently to the 
incident. It is suggestive to compare the use of kaOus kat here with 
iii, 15. There the xaOds xai is added as a kind of afterthought, 
and is not really dependent on the principal verb jyetobe. It has 
really the significance of another principal clause. The syntax 
would seem to be similar ini. 14. The matter of knowledge (eiSas) 
is that death is near at hand, however that knowledge is suggested 
to him, and the clause ka@&s cat is added by way of further illus- 
tration. It is unreasonable to demand that the thought in 2 Peter 
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must be an exact replica of the passage in John, if the reference is 
to be the same. 

(4) Chap. ii, 20 (yéyovey adtois ta Eoxata Xelpova tav mpdtwv) is 
clearly areminiscence of the words of Jesus recorded in Matt. xii. 45, 
Luke xi. 29. 

These four references to the Gospel history have now been 
examined. The first may be set aside, and the other three may be 
regarded as indicating no more than a knowledge of the Gospels, and 
especially of two incidents in the life of St. Peter. They do not 
nearly amount to evidence that the writer is the Apostle himself. 

The paucity of references to the Gospel history, in an Epistle pur- 
porting to be written by the Apostle Peter, isremarkable. It contains 
only one reference to the actual words of Jesus (ii. 20), but indirectly 
these may be referred to in ii. 1 = Matt. x. 33; i. 8 = Luke xiii. 7-8 ; 
iii. 4 = Matt. xxiv. 37-42. We would expect that the mind of an in- 
timate disciple would have been saturated with reminiscences of our 
Lord’s teaching, and would have dwelt easily on the great events of 
His Life. In this respect we may compare 2 Peter most unfavourably 
with the genuine first Epistle. In the former there is no mention of 
the Passion or Resurrection, and there is a strange absence of that 
vivid sense of the Risen Lord as living and reigning in grace, which 
is so characteristic of the writings of the Apostles, who “ had been 
begotten again unto a living hope”. It is also a matter for serious 
consideration as against the genuineness of the Epistle, that the 
references to the Gospel history are introduced apparently to support 
the character of one writing as St. Peter, and to distinguish his state- 
ments from ceoodiopévor p000 (i. 16). (But cf. Bigg. p. 231.) 

2 The Personality of St. Peter in the Epistle—(1) Chap. i. 1: 
Xupedv Mérpos Sodo0s Kal dmdécrodos "Inood Xpiotos. The significance of 
the form Xupedv is very obscure. The point to be emphasised at 
present is that St. Peter is here represented as the writer of the 
Epistle. If, however, the Petrine authorship is untenable, how is 
the expression to be justified? In this connexion, one or two 
questions call for consideration. 

(a) Does the form of the words afford any indication that the name 
of St. Peter is being used by a later writer? His own description of 
himself in 1 Peter i. 1 is Nétpos drdotodos “Inood Xpiotod. The form 
Yupedv is used only in one other passage, viz., Acts xv. 14, in the 
address of St. James at the Council of Jerusalem. 8o0dos is found 
in Jude 1, and in view of the evident dependence of 2 Peter on Jude, 
this fact may be regarded as significant. Again, if Spitta is right in 
supposing that by the use of the pre-Christian name, Zupedv, the writer 
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puts himself on a level with those whom he addresses, and prepares 
the way for the epithet ieéripov (“equally privileged,” as between 
Jew and Gentile), it is evident that the whole title given to St. Peter 
is carefully chosen by a process of reflection. There is, therefore, 
a presumption that another mind is at work here, which has also 
borrowed largely from Jude in chap. ii. 

(b) Ifthe name of St. Peter has been thus used, the Epistle is pseu- 
donymous. What is the distinction between pseudonymity in early 
Christian writings and forgery? Does pseudonymity imply ethical 
fault, and does it affect the authority of a writing? A most uncom- 
promising position in this regard is characteristic of the older criti- 
cism. Westcott (Canon, pp. 352 f.) in speaking of the disputed 
books of the Canon, says: ‘‘The Second Epistle of St. Peter is 
either an authentic work of the Apostle, or a forgery; for in this 
case there can be nomean. . . . It involves a manifest confusion of 
ideas to compensate for a deficiency of historical proof by a lower 
standard of canonicity. The extent of the Divine authority of a book 
cannot be made to vary with the completeness of the proof of its 
genuineness. The genuineness must be admitted before the authority 
can have any positive value, which- from its nature cannot admit 
of degrees; and till the genuineness be established, the authority 
remains in abeyance.” In a note, Westcott adds, “ These books (2 
Peter, James, Jude, Hebrews) have received the recognition of the 
Church in such a manner that, if genuine, they must be canonical”. 

The use of the term “forgery” in such a connexion ought to be 
avoided.! In the first place, the expression is an entire misunder- 
standing of the origin of much of the pseudepigraphic literature of the 
time, and on other grounds the term is equally objectionable. It is, 
in effect, an attempt to browbeat the judgment into the acceptance of 
such books as genuine, on account of the difficulty of believing that 
the Church could accept into the Canon what is supposed to be the 
product of fraud and deceit. The question of pseudonymity cannot 
be settled “by a profession of moral indignation”. The idea that 
literary property is guarded by ethical considerations is essentially 
modern. “Believers frequently borrowed from the books of other 
believers or of unbelievers, without mentioning any source, and with- 
out considering themselves in any way as thieves.” ‘With the best 
intentions and with the clearest consciences they put such words 
into the mouth of a revered Apostle as they wished to hear enun- 
ciated with Apostolic authority to their contemporaries, while yet 
they did not regard themselves in the smallest degree as liars and 


' Zahn, who himself upholds the Petrine authorship, says ‘‘ The mere occurrence 
of Peter’s name in an ancient writing is no proof of authorship ” (Introd.,\ii., p. 270). 
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,deceivers” (Jiilicher, Introd., E. Tr. p. 52). The standard of 
genuineness applied to the early Christian writings, and especially 
in the formation of the Canon, was their conformity to the teaching 
of the Church. Were they orthodox or heretical? A case in point 
is the story related by TerTutian (De Baptismo, xvii.) of the writer 
of the Acts of Paul and Thecla, who was compelled to give up his 
office “on the ground that he imputed to Paul an invention of his 
own” (quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans). He defended himself 
by saying that he wrote out of regard for Paul, and that therefore 
he had not an evil conscience. The plea was evidently accepted, 
and he was convicted, not of literary fraud as such, but because he 
dared to advocate the heretical view that women had a right to 
preach and to baptise. We must also take into account in our 
estimate of pseudepigraphy what Jiilicher calls “the boundless credu- 
lity of ecclesiastical circles to which so many of the N.T. Apocrypha 
have owed their lasting influence”. Eusebius (H. E., i. 13) quotes as 
genuine an Epistle purporting to be written by Christ to Agbarus. 
“It is evident,” says Mayor (p. xxv., note 1), “that there were among 
the early Christians good and pious men who had no scruple about 
impersonating not saints alone, but the Lord of saints Himself. 
We should gather the same from the readiness with which the 
orthodox worked up and expurgated the religious romances by which 
the heretics sought to popularise their doctrines.” 

The practice of pseudepigraphical writing is exemplified in the O.T. 
in Ecclesiastes, and in the apocryphal books of Wisdom, Esdras, 
Baruch, Enoch, and the Sibylline Oracles. The second century 
produced many pseudonymous books, such as the Gospel of Peter, 
which, after being read in the churches of Cilicia for some time, was 
at length forbidden by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, about the end of 
the century, on account of its docetic teaching. The unknown writer 
of 2 Peter made use of the name of St. Peter, both in order to mark 
his views as important, and because he believed them to be in 
accordance with what would have been St. Peter’s teaching under 
similar circumstances. 

(c) The foregoing may enable us to rid our minds of prejudice 
when we come to consider the question as to whether any genuine 
teaching of St. Peter is contained in this Epistle. Are there con- 
tained in the Epistle any actual reminiscences of St. Peter’s teaching, 
and is the work written by a disciple of St. Peter?! No attempt, 
of course, can be made to disentangle from the rest of the writing 


1Cf. Ramsay, Church in Roman Empire, pp. 492-3; Moffatt, Historical New 
Testament, p. 598. 
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what might be regarded as the utterances of the Apostle, but a 
presumption in favour of the hypothesis of actual reminiscence 
may be obtained from a comparison of 1 and 2 Peter (see chap. iv.). 
Weiss has said that “no document in the N.T. is so like 2 Peter 
as 1 Peter”. Moreover, there is probably a reference in the second 
Epistle itself (i, 15), which is corroborated by tradition, to the 
fact that St. Peter’s teaching was subsequently embodied in the 
Gospel of St. Mark (so Jiilicher, Introd., E. Tr., p. 240). Mayor (p. 
exliii. ff.) also favours this view, and successfully defends it against 
the objections of Zahn (Introd., ii., pp. 200-9).1 Bigg considers that the 
statement in i. 15 gave rise to the whole body of pseudo-Petrine litera- 
ture (op. cit. p. 265). It is to be noted also that in two passages in 
the Epistle the pseudonymous writer betrays the consciousness that 
he is faithfully and honestly setting forth nothing inconsistent with 
the teaching of the Apostle. In iii. 1 he is not afraid to set the con- 
tents of his Epistle alongside those of 1 Peter without fear of contra- 
diction,? and again in iii. 15, his concern is evidently to show that 
there is no inconsistency between the Petrine and the Pauline teach- 
ing. These, and the other considerations adduced above ought to be 
a guarantee at least of the good faith of the writer of this Epistle. 
(2) Another instance where the personality of St. Peter is 
allowed to obtrude itself is found in i. 16, in the use of the word 
_ énémtat. The word means eye-witness, with perhaps an added sense, 
derived from Gnostic sources, of spiritual vision. In the Apocalypse 
of Peter, there is an account of the Transfiguration which contains the 
words tpets ot Sddexa pabytal edenOynpev Straws Seiéy yuiv Eva Tov ddedpav 
. Tdv eedOdvtav amd tod Kéopou, iva Bwpev wotamol eit Thy popdyy 
(cf. Mayor, cxxv. note). Similarly in i. 18, of the Voice at the Trans- 
figuration, 2 Peter has tets jxovcapey. Jiilicher, in commenting on 
the pseudepigraphic character of 2 Peter, says that “the author 
never loses consciousness of the part he is playing,” and “ constructs 
his fiction methodically”. Among other instances, he cites this 
passage describing the Transfiguration. He sees in the structure 
of the Epistle only “an artificial production of learned ingenuity ” 
(Introd., E. Tr., pp. 240, 241). It may be granted that the choice 
‘If the words peta thy éwiv €fo8ov are taken as implying that the Apostle was 
not yet dead, we are immediately involved in all the insuperable difficulties connected 
with a date for the Epistle earlier than A.D. 64, the traditional date of Peter’s martyr- 
dom. On the other hand, it is easy to see how this expression might be put into 


the mouth of Peter by a later disciple, who well knew his mind and the preparations 
he had made for preserving his teaching after his death. 


* For consideration of the question whether the reference here is really to 1 Peter 
’ 
see p. I13. 
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of the Transfiguration as the only incident in the Synoptic account 
of St. Peter’s life, to which reference is made, is an indication that 
the writer has made choice of this incident as suitable to his theme. 
At the same time, if it was legitimate for him to write under the 
honoured name at all, he could hardly have done so more naturally 
than he does in i. 16-18, especially as it is extremely probable that 
here he is making use of an actual reminiscence of the teaching 
of St. Peter himself (cf. notes on the passage). 

(3) Chap. iii. 15.—6 dyamnris fpav aSehds Maddos. The exami- 
nation of the whole passage in the Commentary leads to the conclu- 
sion that the Epistles of St. Paul are regarded as in the same rank 
with the O.T. Scriptures. The date thus implied makes it impossible 
that the actual writer is St. Peter. Why, then, the conjunction of 
the two names? There can be little doubt that 2 Peter wishes to 
impress upon his readers the consistency of the teaching of St. Peter 
and St. Paul against the Antinomian interpretation of the Christian 
faith. The affectionate terms in which St. Paul is spoken of are 
exactly those that might-have been used by St. Peter himself of his 
fellow-apostle, and if St. Peter were known to be already dead, how 
could there be any sane intention to deceive the readers? The 
phrase 6 dyamnrtés jpav adedpds is used by St. Paul of Tychicus 
(Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7) and of Onesimus (Col. iv. 9; Philem. v. 16). 
No doubt the readers of this Epistle were acquainted with the dis- 
agreement between the two Apostles described in Galatians ii. 11-14. 
2 Peter only reiterates the fact that there was never any fundamental 
opposition between their teaching. St. Peter's full sympathy with 
the Pauline teaching is evident in the First Epistle, and this passage 
may easily be true to his mind. It is indeed significant that the 
attitude taken up towards the Pauline teaching is not without 
reserve (iii. 16, év ais éotiv BuovdnTd twa), but the warm-hearted 
reference may be a real reminiscence. 
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CHAPTER III. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO DATE. 


We have next to examine any hints that may be given in the 
Epistle itself as to the Date of its composition. 

(1) Chap. i. 15.—Here reference is made to the death of St. Peter 
as imminent. Other considerations render it impossible to hold that 
this Epistle was published during the lifetime of the Apostle who died 
c. 64 a.p. (see pp. 97 f.). The context shows that if the words pera 
Thy éuhy éodov are put into the mouth of St. Peter by a later writer, 
the period of writing must have been some time after his decease. 
éxdotote (as occasion arises) in v. 15 implies that occasion has arisen 
more than once to refer to the posthumous teaching. €éyew spas, 
«.t.d., implies a document or documents already in the possession of 
the Church. Again, if we are to see in this verse a reference to the 
tradition connecting St. Peter with the Gospel of Mark, we know that 
this tradition is at least much earlier than the time of Papias (140- 
160), who is quoted by Eusebius (H. E.,, iti. 39) as saying, cat todro 
6 mpecButepos eeye, MGpkos pev Eppnveuths Métpou yevduevos doa 
€uvnpdveucey akpiBds e€ypaper, ob pévtor tdger, TA Sms TOO Xpiotod 4H 
hexOévta, 4 mpax0évra. Papias himself is reporting the testimony 
which he had received orally from the Presbyter. Prom the perfectly 
natural way in which the reference is introduced, we would conclude 
that 2 Peter has not in view a tradition which he found in such a 
writer as Papias, but betrays either a personal knowledge of the 
intentions of St. Peter himself, or an acquaintance with those who 
did know his mind. Hence a date not very much later than the 
end of the first century is probable. 

(2) In chap. iii. 4 the words occur, dq’ fis yap of tatépes exon Onoay, 
mdvra olTws Siapéver dm dpxiis kticews. Here ot wardépes refers to the 
immediately preceding generation of Christians. The whole sentence 
reflects the disappointment and disillusionment experienced by those 
who saw men and women believing in the coming of the Lord in 
their life-time, and dying without having realised their expecta- 
tion, and who felt that all signs of an immediate coming in their 
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own day were absent. Such an atmosphere of thought would be 
most intense in the second generation of Christians, and much of the 
Epistle is meant for the encouragement of those who still expected 
the delayed Parousia of the Lord, and whose minds were likely to 
feel the element of truth in the words of the false teachers. 44’ fs 
need not denote a long interval of time (cf. Luke vii. 45). It may 
therefore be possible that the Epistle is addressed to the second 
generation of Christians. Moreover, chap. i. 16-18 is most naturally 
regarded as addressed to those “who have not seen, and yet have 
believed,” and the superior position of the eye-witnesses therein 
implied is an idea that would be most prominent in sub-Apostolic 
times. 

(3) Chap. iii. 8—As an indication of an early date for the Epistle, 
the absence of any millennial significance in this passage has been 
adduced (Bigg, pp. 214, 295). Against this, Mayor (of. cit. cxxvi. 
has pointed out that we learn from Justin Martyr (Dial., chap. 80) 
that there were also many orthodox believers in his time who 
refused to accept the millenial teaching. It may, however, be noted 
that the passage in Justin hardly negatives Dr. Bigg’s conclusion. 
There it is said that ‘‘ many think otherwise,” z.¢., in opposition to a 
millenial doctrine. In 2 Peter, the context in which the words are 
used is entirely apart from any miilenarian notion at all. The sig- 
nificant thing is that 2 Peter, unlike all subsequent writers does not 
employ Psalm xc. 4. in connection with the idea. He is dealing 
with the very verse out of which Chiliasm arose, and he could hardly 
have so completely ignored the opinion unless he had been writing at a 
date previous at least to its later widespread acceptance in the Church, 

At what time the view became common in the Early Church is 
uncertain. In Barnabas xv. 5 we meet with the conception, but 
there is no trace of the doctrine in either 1 Clem., Ignatius, Polycarp, 
the Epistle to Diognetus, or the Didache. Hermas is not uninflu- 
enced by the idea. Innone of the apologists, except Justin, is there 
any trace of Chiliasm. 2 Peter iii. 8, therefore, with its peculiar 
use of Psalm xc. 4 would indicate a date certainly much earlier than 
Justin Martyr (140-161), who refers to the belief as a tenet of the 
orthodox faith, and probably earlier than Barnabas. If the absence 
of reference to millenial doctrine in 1 Clem., Ignatius, and the Didache 
means the same as in 2 Peter, a date at the very end of the first 
century and the very beginning of the second is probable for our 
Epistle. 

(4) Chap. iii. 2.—rav dmootéhwv indy. The writer must be re- 
garded as including himself among the Apostles (cf. i. 1), and not as 
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making any distinction between himself andthem. The phrase need 
not necessarily mean “the Twelve,’ but rather missionaries from 
whom the knowledge of the Gospel was first received.!_ Of these the 
writer is one (i. 16). dméetodos is so used Phil. ii. 25, 2 Cor. viii. 23 
(cf. discussion of term in Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, Bk. 
iii. ch. i.). The passage, therefore, does not exclude a date later 
than the Apostolic Age. 

(5) Chap. iii. 16—Two considerations are suggested by this 
reference to St. Paul that have a bearing on the date of the Epistle. 
(a) Paul’s Epistles are included in a body of writings called ypagat, 
and we have reason to suppose that tas Aotrds ypadds probably 
refers to the O.T. Scriptures. (b) The “ unlearned and unstable” 
distort these Epistles of Paul to their own destruction. Both these 
statements require that the date of the Epistle be postponed so 
as to leave room for them. (a) renders it quite impossible to fix 
a date in the life-time of Peter. The statement implies not neces- 
sarily a collection of Pauline letters such as we have in the Canon 
of the N.T., but the epithet ypapy would be applied if certain letters 
of Paul were accustomed to be read in the churches. That in- 
terpretation would not require a date later than the end of the first 
century. At the same time (b) demands that time must be allowed 
to enable the Pauline Epistles to gain such a position of recognised 
authority in the Church as Scripture that they can be misinterpreted 
by “unlearned and unstable souls”. All these circumstances would 
be met by a date quite early in the second century. 

(6) Chap. ii—The resemblances in this chapter to the Epistle of 
Jude are undoubted. There are parallels in thought and language 
also in Jude 1, 2=2 Peter i.1,2; Jude 3,2= Peter i. 12; Jude 17-19 
=2 Peter iii. 1-3; Jude 20-25=2 Peter iii. 14-18. Spitta, Zahn, 
and Bigg are among the foremost defenders of the view that 2 Peter 
is prior to Jude. Irresistible arguments, however, may be adduced 
for the opinion that the relationship is the other way. For the 
discussion of the question the reader may be referred to the In- 
troduction to Jude. At the moment we are concerned with the 
question only in so far as it has a bearing on the date of 2 Peter. A 
date not later than a.p. 90 is assigned to Jude by Chase, Mayor, 
Salmon, Plummer, Spitta. The limits 100-180 are accepted by 

Two conceptions of the term “apostle”? are found in the early church, 
a wider, based on the Jewish official use of the term, and a narrower, confined 
to the “Twelve”. The two conceptions existed side by side, and “ the narrower 
was successful in making headway against its rival” (Harnack, Expansion of 


Christianity, i. p. 408), If the wider use is found here, it would amount to an 
argument for an early date to the epistle. 
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Jiilicher and Harnack. The arguments for the second century date 
are examined by Chase (of. cit., pp. 803 f.), and found insufficient.! 

If the date in the last decade of the first century be accepted for 
Jude, 2 Peter must be later; but there is not that evidence of 
advance in the Gnostic views opposed in 2 Peter upon those in Jude 
to warrant our assigning to 2 Peter a date much later than Jude. 

To sum up the internal evidence for the date of 2 Peter, the 
considerations adduced in (3) would fix the terminus ad quem at 
least previous to 140-160, the probable date of Justin, in whose day 
Chiliasm was an orthodox belief. On the other hand, (1), (2), (5) 
would render it possible to regard the Epistle as the product of a 
time not very much later than the apostolic, and perhaps (4) may 
also be regarded as confirmatory in this connexion. The relationship 
to Jude would suggest a date not earlier than a.v. 100. The external 
evidence, as we have seen, would render possible a date not later 
han the first decade of the second century. Perhaps a.p. 100-115, 
may be tentatively suggested as the extreme limits. 


1A summary of the evidence may here be given :— 

1, wleris, spoken of in Jude 3-20, as a formulated deposit, is used in practi- 
cally the same way in Gal. i. 23, iii. 23, vi. 10, etc. 

2. In ver. 17 the language need not imply that the apostolic period is long past. 
The mention of oral instruction (€\eyov) would quite suit a date in early sub-apostolic 
times, when some of the Apostles were dead and some scattered. 

3. The argument from the use of apocryphal books is invalid. Of the two 
quoted by Jude, Enoch is assigned by most scholars to a date B.c., and the 
Assumption of Moses was probably written within the first thirty years a.D. 

4. The Gnostic views attacked in the Epistle are not necessarily of late date. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RELATION TO 1 PETER. 


Ir is a very generally accepted result of criticism that the two 
Epistles of Peter are not by the same hand. Jerome (Script. Eccles., 
1), in connexion with 2 Peter, remarked on the “stili cum priore 
dissonantiam”’ (see p. 175). So marked are these differences 
between the two Epistles, that even Spitta and Zahn, who defend 
the authenticity of 2 Peter, are therefore obliged to give up the real 
Petrine authorship of 1 Peter. They admit that 2 Peter is a letter 
from the Apostle’s own hand, and attribute the First Epistle to 
Silvanus, under the direction of the Apostle, in accordance with their 
interpretation of 1 Peter v. 12 (Spitta, op. cit, pp. 530 ff.; Zahn 
Introd. Il., pp. 149 ff.). 

Space does not permit of a full discussion of this question, and 
the reader is referred to the minute and elaborate treatment of 
the subject in Mayor’s edition (pp. Ixvili. ff.). Reference may be 
made briefly to the following points :— 

1. Resemblances in Vocabulary and Style——(1) Vocabulary— (a) 
Xdpts dpiv kat eipyyyn mAnOuvOein, 2 Peter i. 2, 1 Peteri.2; use of xadeiy, 
2 Peter i. 3 and 1 Peter 1. 15, ii. 9, 21, iii. 9, v. 10; with Kdjow kat 
éxdoy}v, 2 Peter i. 10, may be compared the foregoing references 
to use of kaetv in 1 Peter, and the use of éxXextds, 1 Peter i. 1, ii, 4,9; 
Odnpa 2 Peter i. 21, and 1 Peter ii. 15, iii. 17, iv. 2, 19; with e 
emBupiats capkds doedyelats 1 i TeTopeujevous ev doehyelats, émBuptars 
1 Peter iv. 3; érémro, 2 Peter i. 16, and éwomredovtes, 1 Peter ii. 12, 
iii, 2; domAou kal dpdpnro, 2 Peter iii, 14, and dywpos nal domdos, 
1 Peter i. 19; dkatamatorous dpaptias, 2 Peter ii. 14, and wémaurat 
dpaptias, 1 Peter iv. 1. 

The foregoing resemblances are remarkable as extending to the 
uses of the same words or ideas in similar connexions. The 
following single words may be noted as being largely confined, in 
their use in the N.T. to 1 and 2 Peter :— 
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2 Peter. 1 Peter. Rest of N.T. 
dvaotpopy . . 2 5 5 
amd0eois  . ln 1 1 0 
Gpernn a) < -% 3 1 (pl.) 1 
doeBys . we 1 1 6 (3 in Jude.) 
G@oékyern « . 3 1 6 (1 in Jude.) 
Gomdos. 1 1 2 
TPoywwOokw 1 1 3 


(o) Including these already mentioned, Mayor, of. cit., pp. Ixix., 
Ixx. gives a list of 100 words common to both Epistles. He also 
gives a list of 369 words occurring in 1 Peter and not in 2 Peter, 
230 words occurring in 2 Peter and not in 1 Peter. 

(c) One remarkable difference is in the word used for the Second 
Advent. In 2 Peter mapougia (i. 16, iii. 4, 12), in 1 Peter dmroxddudus 
(i. 7, 13, iv. 13) is used. 

The facts contained in (a) are sufficient at least to suggest literary 
dependence between the two Epistles, but (4) and (c) entirely negative 
the possibility that they are by the same hand. 

(2) Style. ‘‘The style of 1 Peter is simple and natural, without 
a trace of self-conscious effort. The style of 2 Peter is rhetorical 
and laboured, marked by a love for striking and startling expressions ”’ 
(Chase, D. B., iii. 812 a). As against this estimate, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the two Epistles are so far apart in style as it is 
usual to say they are. Mayor says, “There can be no doubt that 
the style of 1 Peter is, on the whole, clearer and simpler than that 
of 2 Peter, but there is not that chasm between them which some 
would try to make out” (p. civ.). As regards grammatical similarity, 
he sums up the results of a most learned discussion (chap. iv.) as 
follows: “As to the use of the article, they resemble one another 
more than they resemble any other book of the N.T. Both use the 
genitive absolute correctly. There is no great difference in their use 
of the cases or of the verbs, except that 1 Peter freely employs the 
articular infinitive, which is not found in 2 Peter. The accusative 
with the infinitive is found in both. The accumulation of prepositions 
is also common to both. The optative is more freely used in 1 Peter 
than in 2 Peter. In final clauses 2 Peter conforms to classical 
usage in attaching the subjunctive to iva, while 1 Peter, in one place, 
_ has the future indicative. 2 Peter is also more idiomatic in the use 
of such elliptical forms as €ws 08, éf’ dcov, ap’ js. On the other hand, 
1 Peter shows special elegance in his use of és in comparisons, and 
emphasises the contrast between the aorist and the present impera- 
tive by coupling tysjoare with tidre in ii. 7” (pp. civ., cv.). It is 
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incumbent on scholars to give every weight to these utterances, 
especially in view of such extreme criticism of the style of 2 Peter 
as that of Dr. E. A. Abbott (Exp., ii., vol. iii.; From Letter to 
Spirit, §§ 1123-1129). 

2. Attitude to the Old Testament.—It has been reckoned by Hort 
(Appendix, Notes on 1 Peter, p. 179) that there are thirty-one 
quotations from the O.T. in 1 Peter as against five in 2 Peter. 
Also, an examination of the quotations in 2 Peter (ii. 2, 22, iti. 8, 
12, 13), and of the references to O.T. history (Noah, ii. 5; Lot, 
ii. 6-9; Balaam, ii. 15-16) show that they are not only much fewer in 
number, but that 2 Peter never formally quotes the O.T., and that 
the actual allusions are of a much less intimate and spiritual char- 
acter than in 1 Peter. Incidentally it may be pointed out (cf. Chase, 
op. cit., p. 813 a) that this is the opposite of what we would expect if 
St. Peter wrote the Epistle to Jewish Christians (so Spitta and Zahn). 

3. Relation to the Pauline Epistles—1 Peter displays a close 
connexion of thought with Romans and Ephesians in particular. 
“The connexion though very close, does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes than by identities of phrase’’ (Hort, 
1 Peter, p. 5). 2 Peter, on the other hand, is extremely non-Pauline 
in thought. The idea of the paxpoOupia of God in chap. iii. might 
easily be the common property of the Christian consciousness. 
Even granting that there were special circumstances in the origin of 
1 Peter, that would largely account for the presence of Pauline 
thought in the mind of St. Peter as he wrote (cf. Chase, D. B., 788, 
789), it cannot be regarded as possible that the difference in the 
circumstances both of writer and readers which we find in 2 Peter 
would lead to such a complete freedom from Pauline influence. 

4, Devotional Expression.—There is a great contrast in devo- 
tional thought and feeling between the two Epistles. It has already 
been noted (pp. 186-9) that the references to the great events in the 
life of Christ are strangely few. The only allusion to His sufferings 
and death is contained in rév dyopdcavta adtods Seondryy (ii. 1). The 
only crisis in His life that is mentioned is the Transfiguration. No 
mention is made of the Holy Spirit except as the source of inspira- 
tion of the ancient prophets (i. 21). Prayer is not alluded to. The 
Apostles were essentially witnesses to the Resurrection, but on the 
Resurrection 2 Peter is silent. Instead, the writer guarantees the 
truth of the Apostolic teaching by an appeal to the Transfiguration 
(cf. 1 Peter i. 2, 3, 11, 19-21, ii. 24, iii, 18, 21, 22). 

There is also a striking difference between the two writers in 
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their personal attitude and relationship towards Jesus Christ. A 
warmth and intensity of feeling is apparent all through 1 Peter, 
which displays a much more vivid and tender sense of the reality of 
the grace and presence of the Risen Christ in the individual heart 
(cf. i. 8, 18, ii. 9, 21, iv. 12 f, v. 16) than the second epistle. 
“The flame of love,’ so bright in the first epistle, burns but dimly 
in the second. 2 Peter contains what Mayor calls “reverential 
periphrases,” such as @ela pvots, Gela Sivapis, peyaderdtys, peyadompems 
Sdfa, kupidtys. emlyvwors, émywvéoxw are the only words that are used 
of the deepest and most intimate religious experience, communion of 
heart with the Living Christ. It is true that the thoughts of God’s 
long-suffering (iii. 9-15) and His care of the righteous (ii. 9) are full of 
tender meaning, but we do not find in 2 Peter that sense of personal 
relationship to Christ, founded on memories of past, and an actual 
sense of present discipleship, which transfuses the thought of the 
first epistle, and we miss the penitential sense of cleansing through 
the death of Christ so prominent in 1 Peter (cf. 1 Peter i. 18-19, ii. 
21-23). The references to the Risen Lord in 2 Peter are few, and are 
pervaded chiefly by a sense of His majesty (cf. i. 16, ii. 1, 3, 12, 17, 
20, 21, iii. 7, 10, 12). Even where the language is purely hortatory, 
as in 2 Peter, chap. i., the difference of tone and manner compared 
with 1 Peter is quite clearly marked. Thus the religious and devo- 
tional atmospheres in the two Epistles are far apart. Allowance 
must no doubt be made for the varying circumstances under which 
they were written. The one is written to a scattered body of 
Christians who are suffering persecution, and are in special need of 
spiritual comfort and stimulus; the other is directed against the 
immoral influences of false teaching. At the same time external 
circumstances are quite insufficient to account for these fundamental 
differences in the religious attitude of the two writings. Such a 
change could not take place in the history of a single personality, 
unless through some crisis completely revolutionising thought and 
feeling. 


CHAPTER V. 
VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


Tue extreme limit of depreciatory criticism of the style of 2 Peter 
is reached in the epithet applied by Dr. E. A. Abbott, (Expositor ii., 
vol. iii.; From Letter to Spirit 1121-1135), who describes it as “ Baboo 
Greek”, The most moderate treatment of the subject is found in 
the article, so often referred to, by Dr. Chase. We may briefly 
summarise the chief points of criticism. 

*1. The large number of words found in 2 Peter, and nowhere else 
in the N.T. The full list may be given: aOeopos,! dxatdmavotos, dNw- 
123 GoripiKtos,” adxpnpds,” 
Bréppa,? BépBopos,!2% Boadutns,? Siavydtery, Sucvdntos, éyKatorKety,” éExdo- 


ats, ? dpabrs,? audpntos,2> dmopedyetvy,)? dpyeiv, 


rote,”> éxmahat,® edeykts,) eumarypovn, evtpupdy,! éfaxodoubetv,)® éfépapua, 
érdyyedpa,? érérrys,!23 iodtiypos, katakddfetv,!® kaucodcOat, KUALopa, Ay On," 
peyadompemms, 1? péytoros,!? piagpa,!? pracpds,! pyypy,!? puwmdferv, pOpos,’ 
dAlyws, dpixdn,2 mapappovia, maperodyew, maperopeper,”*> mhaortds,” for- 
{yddv, cerpds, otnprypds,2® ototxetov! (in sense of physical elements), 
otpeBodv,! 2 raptapodrv, taxivds,® Teppody, THKETVat, ToLdade, TOAUNTHS, bs,) > 
pwopdpos,® PevdSodi8doKados. 

One or two remarks on the list may be offered. 

(1) Largely on the ground of the use by 2 Peter of such a re- 
markably long list of émag Neydueva the vocabulary of 2 Peter has been 
characterised as an “ambitious” one (Chase). It has also been 
described as “ bookish,” ** with a strong inclination for striking and 
poetical words. 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the words marked ? are 
found only in the Greek dramatists or historians, but it is rash to 
conclude that at the time 2 Peter was written all of them were still 
poetical words. Moreover, the use of poetical language is not in- 
compatible with the prophetic tone in 2 Peter. The words marked 2 
are found in various Papyri, representing the vernacular of daily 
life, in which much of the N.T. was written. It will be noted that 


* Words marked } are found in LXX, ? in classical writers, $in Papyri (for reff. 
see Comm.). 
** Fg. Moulton, Proleg., pp. 97-8. But cf. note on II. 5 in Comm. 
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in four cases the so-called &mat \eydpeva of 2 Peter are found both in 
the classics and in the vernacular. This suggests that most ordinary 
of all occurrences in the history of words, the passing of a, word 
from the language of literature into the language of common speech. 
Again, the case of words such as dpdpnytos, apyetv, etc., taken along 
with the fact that the study of colloquial Greek is in its infancy, 
suggests that caution is required in peremptorily condemning the use 
of certain words in 2 Peter as barbarisms. No less than sixteen 
words in the above list are found in Papyri. i 

(2) At the same time it is undoubtedly true that the style of 2 
Peter is often rhetorical, and contains some most successful attempts 
after sonorous effect, (e.g., note the rhythm of ii. 4-9, and cf. the re- 
marks of Mayor, p. lviii. and Bigg, pp. 227 ff.). The writer is himself 
impressed with the majesty of his theme, and it is of great interest 
to note that in some cases he may probably be making use of the 
liturgical language of his day. An inscription has been discovered in 
Stratonicea in Caria, dating from the early imperial period, contain- 
ing a decree of the inhabitants in honour of Zeus Panhemerios and of 
Hekate. Deissmann (Bible Studies, E. Tr., pp. 360 ff.) has pointed 
out one or two most suggestive parallels in the inscription with 2 
Peter i. 3 ff. The phrases rijs Octas Suvdpews dpetds, Tay Kuplov 
“Popaiwv aiwviou apxis, wacav otmoudhy eiohepecGar, and the superlative 
peytotwy (Gedy) occur. In the case of Oeia Bévayis, where 2 Peter 
was usually supposed to be employing philosophical language, he 
appears really to be quoting a current religious term, well known 
perhaps to the very readers of his Epistle. With the phrase @etas 
Kotywrot ducews (i. 4) may be compared ddcews kowwroivtes dvOpw[milvns 
from a religious inscription of Antiochus I. of Kommagene (middle 
of first century B.c.). It is probable, also, that the use of words like 
peyahompems, taptapooy and edoéBera (which also occurs in the Carian 
inscription, and isa common N.T. word) ; 8wpéopar, dpéry (i. 3), emyo- 
pyyew, and phrases like S:eyeipe év dmopyjoer may be traced to the 
same liturgical source. 

2. Solecisms.—Chase gives alist of certain expressions in the Epistle 
“ which, so far as our knowledge of the language goes, appear to be 
contrary to usage.” These are Phéppa (ii. 8), kavoodoPar (ili. 10-12), 
peddjow (i. 12), ponpny moretobar (i. 15), puwmdtey (i. 9), maperopépery 
(i. 5), cerpds (ii. 4). For discussion as to the meaning of these see 
the Commentary in loc. That something may be said for their use 
is proved by the remarks of Mayor (pp. Ix. ff.). 

3. Reiteration of Words.—There is a well-marked reiteration of 
words in the vocabulary of 2 Peter, e.g., emruxopnyelv (i. 5, 11); BéBaros 
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(i. 10, 19); Gropipyjoke, ev Stoprjcer, pyqpyv tovetoOar (i. 12, 13, oe 
iii, 1); evexOelons, évexBeioar (i. 17, 18); dmddea (ii. 13, iii, 7-16); 
epetoato (ii. 4, 5); typew (ii. 4, 9, 17; iii. 7); ororxeta Kavoodpeva (ili. 
10, 12). 

Chase asserts that “the extraordinary list of repetitions” stamps 
the vocabulary as “ poor and inadequate ” (op. cit., 808). In reply, it 
may be urged, (1) This sweeping condemnation is scarcely consistent 
with the occasional use of very rare words on the part of the writer. 
(2) Reiteration may arise from other causes than a limited vocabu- 
lary. It may arise “either from a liking for resonant sounds, or from 
a desire to give emphasis by the use of line upon line, or from both” 
(Mayor, p. lvii. f.). (3) A similar habit of repeating words is found in 
1 Peter (cf. Bigg, pp. 226 f.). 

The foregoing remarks on the vocabulary and style of 2 Peter are 
necessary and timely, in view of the current tendency to depreciate 
these. Many of the phrases in 2 Peter have found a permanent 
place in the religious language of the Christian Church. It would 
be rash to acquit the writer entirely of all faults of style that have 
been attributed to him, but his ordinary intelligence must at least 
be vindicated. Chap. iii., ““On the Style of 2 Peter,” of Mayor’s 
edition is worthy of close study, as tending to restore the style of 
2 Peter to that respect which enabled it to be studied in the time 
of Aurelius, though not regarded as canonical, along with other 
Scriptures, ‘‘as it appears profitable to many”. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF WRITING. 


1. Readers—To whom was the Epistle written? The crucial 
passage in this connexion is iii. 1, where the Epistle referred to is 
most naturally understood to be 1 Peter. The objection is urged by 
Spitta, Zahn, and more recently by Mayor, that the description of 
the contents in iii. 1, 2 is inapplicable to 1 Peter. Yet in 1 Peter i. 
10-12 we have almost an exact parallel to tav mpoeipynpévar pypdtov 
Umd Tav dylwy mpopytav, and 1 Peter is full of reminiscences of the 
teaching and example of Jesus (rfjs . . . évtoA‘js 100 Kuptou Kal owrhpos) 
(cf. 1 Peter i. 15, 16, ii. 13-17, 23, etc.; cf. also ii. 1, rodro 8€ éoTw 
TO Ppa TO edayyedaGev eis Usas). The ethical difficulty caused by this 
interpretation of the reference, if the two Epistles are not by the 
same author, is no greater than that aroused by the use of the 
apostolic name in i. 1 (see Introd., pp. 97-99). | Moreover, we have no 
reason to expect anything but a statement in iii. 1 of what the two 
Epistles have in common. The words do not exclude the supposition 
that their contents differ in many respects. The readers, then, 
are, in general, those mentioned in 1 Peter i, 1, viz., Christian 
communities of Asia Minor. 

Mayor (of. cit., pp. cxxxvii. ff.) has again defended the view that 
2 Peter is written to the Roman Church He founds his 
argument on 2 Peter iii. 15, ka@ds kal 6 dyamntés fpadv Naddos 
éypapev upiv, holding that xadbs must be explained by the 
immediately preceding admonition, tod kupiou pov paxpobupiav 
cwtnpiay ‘yeiobe, which is more distinctly stated in Romans ii. 
4, iii. 25, 26, ix. 22, than elsewhere. Various objections may 
be urged against this view. (1) It is extremely doubtful whether 
the reference xa@ds can be thus narrowed, so as to include only 
ver. 14. The introduction of the comparison with Paul seems 
to arise from a desire to show that in general there is no dis- 
crepancy between the Petrine and the Pauline teaching. (2) Even 
although the Epistle to the Romans is meant, it would be no proof 
that 2 Peter was written to the Roman Church, as it is evident from 


1So Grotius, Dietlein. 
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ev wdoats émuotodais, and tas Aorwds ypadas (ver. 16), that the Epistles 
of Paul had reached the rank of ypagat, and were known to the 
Church at large. (3) Even if the narrower reference of ads is 
adopted, the idea of paxpoupia is echoed also in 1 Corinthians and 
Thessalonians (1 Cor. xv. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 16). If the wider reference 
is taken, almost any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant, as the 
doctrine of God’s free grace is reflected in many of them. It is also, 
of course, quite possible that the reference may be to a lost Epistle.’ 

That practically the same class of readers as in 1 Peter is meant, 
is confirmed by rots ioétipov piv kaxodow miotw (i. 1).2 The phrase 
may be regarded as referring in general to the isolated position of 
the readers, who are made to feel, as in 1 Peter i. 1, 2, that they 
too are recipients of the grace of God and objects of His special 
choice. The words in 2 Peter may well be a succinct expression of 
the idea in the opening verses of the First Epistle. In the one 
case the readers are suffering persecution; in the other, they are 
being led astray and harassed by false teaching. In both cases 
the words carry a message of comfort. 

The question may be raised whether i. 16, éyvwpicapev upiv thy Tod 
kuptou . . . Sdvapiv kal mapouoiay, implies that the Apostle himself had 
preached to these readers, and whether this is compatible with an 
Asiatic community as recipients of the letter. In 1 Peter the Apostle 
does not appear to have been personally acquainted with his readers 
or to have himself laboured among them, and there is no trace in the 
career of St. Peter of an Asiatic ministry. The words, however, do 
not necessarily imply that Peter had himself preached the Gospel to 
those who are addressed. The plural may be used of a single person 
(cf. Moulton, Proleg., p. 86). The mask would seem to be thrown off 
for the moment, and the actual personality of the unknown writer 
to obtrude itself in this pseudonymous Epistle. That he should 
have taken no special pains to prevent this, is itself an indication 
of good faith on the writer’s part, and of his lack of any intention 
to deceive. He himself is the preacher. 

The general character of the address in 2 Peter is undoubted. 
The Epistle is written to a wide class of Christians readers 


1 Hofmann (vii. 2, 113 ff.) argues that the reference is to Ephesians. An im- 
portant discussion of whole question is found in Spitta (pp. 286-88). 

2 In connexion with these words, it has been argued whether they indicate Jewish 
or Gentile Christians. The presumption is in favour of the latter (see Commentary 
in loc.). The use of a word like raprapdeas (ii. 4) indicates a Hellenic atmosphere 
of thought, and the phrase in ii, 20, awopvydvres Ta pidopara Tod Kéopov seems 
most applicable to Gentiles. 
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who are not recent converts (i. 12), “ein. fir weite Kreise der 
Kirche bestimmtes pastorales Rundschau” (Spitta, of. cit., p. 483). 
1 Peter also is general in its destination. 2 Peter may well be 
addressed to the same localities as 1 Peter, although to a later 
generation of Christians, under different circumstances. This would 
also supply a motive for the use of the Apostle’s name. 

2. False Teachers.—The description of the false teachers given in 
chap. ii. is taken in the main from the Epistle of Jude. It ought to 
be noted, however, that the object in view in the two Epistles is 
somewhat different. Jude is, above all, a polemic against the false 
teaching. 2 Peter is written’with a view to confirming the faith of 
the Christian communities in the face of the delayed Parousia. 
The false teachers in 2 Peter “have brought a new idea into the 
field.. . . They cast doubt on the Christian eschatological expectation 

. appealing in support of their view to a deeper knowledge of 
Christ (i. 2, 3, iii. 18, cf. i. 16-18), a particular conception of the O.T, 
(i. 20, iii, 16), and certain Pauline positions (iii. 15 f., cf. ii. 19)” (Von 
Soden, of. cit., p. 194). They are ‘ mockers”’ (éumaikrat) who say, mod 
éotiv 4 émayyeAia Tis mapoucias autod ; (iii. 4). In this fact, we may 
find a partial explanation of the use made by 2 Peter of Jude. He 
makes use of an authoritative description of their real character, 
making certain changes dictated by his own views as to the use of 
apocryphal books (¢.g., omission of story of Michael), and by the 
special circumstances of those he addresses. 

A remarkable circumstance in the language employed is that the 
writer speaks at one time of the false teachers as about to come 
(ii. 1 f., iii. 3), at another as though they were already active (ii. 11, 
12, 17 f., 20, iii. 5, iii. 16). All such explanations as that the writer 
projects himself into the future, and from that point of view vividly 
regards future events as actually happening; or that he is at one 
time thinking of communities where the pev8oi8donaho. are actually 
at work, and at another of communities where their influence has 
not yet penetrated, may be set aside. The simplest explanation 
seems to be that again the writer, when he speaks of them in the 
present tense, throws off the prophetic mask, and depicts what he 
knew was actually happening.' 

Do the characteristics mentioned in this Epistle point to a 
Gnostic sect? It has been pointed out that there is one important 
difference between the libertines of Jude’s Epistle and those of 


1 Henkel suggests that the False Teachers, who are active in other communities, 
are regarded as presenting only an imminent possible danger to the readers of 2 Peter 
(Der Zw. B. des Afpostelfiiysten Petrus, p. 37 ff.), 
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2 Peter (cf. Chase, of. cit., iii, 811). In the former, not so much 
teaching as practice, was in question, while, in 2 Peter, they are called 
WeuSodi8doKxador, and seem to have been engaged in the active propa- 
gation of false doctrine. The use of yvaors in i. 5 f. can scarcely be 
without reference to that intellectualism, with its hidden wisdom, 
and exclusive mysteries, so characteristic of Gnosticism (cf. Light- 
foot, Colossians, pp. 73-113). The word énémrms (i. 16) is a Gnostic 
term meaning one who has been initiated into the mystery. Jude, 
on the other hand, seems to feel that the movement he combats is also 
doctrinal in its import ; for he urges his readers ‘‘ to contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints” (ver. 3), and the heresy he opposes 
must have had a certain materialistic basis (kupidtyta 8é dberotow, 
Sdéas SE BAachypodow, ver. 8). There is also implied a certain doctrinal 
process in the words, xdpita petaribévtes eis doéAyeray Kal Tov pdvoy 
Seomérny Kal KUpiov rpdv “Inoodv Xpiotdv dpvodpevor (ver. 4). Thus, in 
both cases, the readers are warned against what was really a matter 
both of life and of doctrine, and the situation in 2 Peter need not 
necessarily imply a stage at least much later in the development of 
the false teaching. In these Epistles it can scarcely be doubted that 
we are in the presence of an incipient Gnosticism, and the two 
directions in which the Gnostic tendency led, viz., Intellectualism 
and Antinomianism, are clearly marked. On this latter aspect, the 
emphasis is laid, not only in the Epistles, but in the N.T. generally. 
The new movement caused great anxiety to the leaders of the 
Church, owing chiefly to its immoral tendency. For long the 
heretics were in communion with the Christian Church, and it was 
not until the second century that the cleavage widened out to its 
true limits (cf. E. P. Scott, Apologetic of the N.T., pp. 146 ff.). These 
false teachers in Jude and 2 Peter were partakers in the rites of the 
Christian Church (Jude 12; 2 Peter ii. 13). Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that their description in 2 Peter does not in itself warrant 
a date for its composition in the second century, and certainly not a 
date so much later than Jude, as is usually supposed. 

2 Peter, then, gives us in general a picture of the prevalence of 
Antinomian heresy, which has as its results the corruption of morals, 
and a certain materialistic tendency which led to disbelief in the 
Person of Christ (ii. 1), and a denial of the ethical nature of God 
(iii. 8, 9; cf. also Philipp. iii. 18 f). 2 Peter is throughout eminently 
ethical in its tone. Religion and life are inseparably connected, és 
mdvrTa “ply Tis Gelas Buvdpews adtod Ta wpds Lwhy Kai edoéBeray SeSwopynpevns 
dud Tis emyvdoews tod Kahéoavtos pas (i. 3). The true yvOors must 
contain ethical qualities (i. 6). The Christian must take pains “to 
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make his calling and election sure” by godliness of life (i. 10). 
We are not, however, left without traces of the doctrinal position 
of these false teachers. The Gnostic position which demanded 
yvoots, or a hidden wisdom which leads to perfection, is tacitly 
opposed in the use of the word émfyywors, which is used by St. Paul 
to denote “complete knowledge ” or “saving knowledge” (cf. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12; Philem. 6). Mayor suggests (of. cit., p. 171) that émlyvwors 
came into use to distinguish the “ living knowledge of the true believer 
from the spurious yvaéors which had then begun to ravage the Church”. 
The true émiyvwors carries with it “all that is needed for life and godli- 
ness” (i, 3). These Gnostics evidently held that Revelation in itself 
was incomplete. Those, however, who possess émlyvworg are made 
Qelas Kotvwvol picews, a phrase which originates in a philosophic at- 
mosphere, and no doubt reflects a sense of opposition to the pure 
intellectualism of these false teachers, who would claim to be kowwvot 
Oeias dicews by means of wisdom or yvdors alone. tupdds éotw 
puwtdterv (i. 9) is a reference to the darkness which was mistaken 
for light, because the yvaous that accompanied it was so unethical 
(cf. the whole passage, i. 5-9). cecodpropévors pvOors (i. 16) refers to those 
fictions connected with the emanation of zons, so characteristic of 
the Gnostic system (cf. 1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. i. 14), by 
virtue of which the Person of Christ was regarded as the emanation 
of an zon, in union with a human body. In contrast to this idea, 
the writer claims that the Apostles were éwémra .. . Tis éxelvou 
peyaderdtynTOs. The Voice proclaims Him to be actually 6 vids pou 6 
dyamntés pou (i. 17). What seems to be a denial of the Person and 
Work of Christ is referred to in i. 1 tov déyopdoavta adtods Seomdrny 
dpvodpevor. macrotis Adyors (fictitious words) of i. 3 may be compared 
with cecopiopévors plbors Of i. 16. Kupidtntos Katadpovoivras (ii. 10), 
Sdéas 05 Tpepouow (ii. 11) evidently cannot refer to any denial of 
human authority, but rather to sceptical views regarding the in- 
fluence of spiritual powers, good or evil, upon the life of the indivi- 
dual. Such a belief was part of the orthodox Jewish thought of the 
time (see Commentary in loc.). édevOepiav . . . émayyedAdpevor (ii. 19) 
may be set alongside the passage dealing with the misuse and mis- 
interpretation of the Pauline doctrine of free grace (iii. 16), which 
provided the theoretic basis for Antinomianism. These false teachers 
questioned the truth of the Parousia expectation (iii. 4) on the ground 
(1) of the uniformity of nature (mdvta obtws Siapéver dm dpyfis KTicews) 
which is met by the argument that the heavens and the earth were 
created by the word of God, and that the earth has already been 
flooded by the same divine ae (iii, 5-7). (2) The indestructibility 
VOIe Vv 
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of matter, against which it is asserted that in the day of the Lord 
ot odpavol porlySdv mapehedcortat, oTorxeia S€ Kaucodpeva AuOAceraL (iii. 
10). Finally, we are told that the false teachers use the Scriptures 
of the O.T. as a basis for their heretical teaching (iii. 16). 

It is thus apparent that in 2 Peter, far more than in Jude, the 
doctrine as well as the life of the false teachers is in question. 
Their ethical character is described in words largely borrowed from 
Jude, and in no measured terms. They speak evil of the way of 
truth (ii. 2); make merchandise of their followers (ii. 3); are fleshly 
and lustful (ii. 10-12); practise a vulgar hedonism (ii. 13) ; defile the 
love-feasts by their presence (13) ; deceive the hopes of their followers, 
like waterless fountains (16). They are Christians in name, steal 
into the Church without disclosing their impious views (ii. 1, 20, 21), 
and are boastful and irreverent (ii. 10, 18). 

The question arises whether these false teachers can be identified 
with any known heretical sect. Some critics have sought to dis- 
tinguish between the libertines of chap. ii. and the mockers of 
chap. iii, but there is really no difficulty in identifying the two.} 
The denial of the Parousia by the mockers is really the outcome of 
a materialistic philosophy, and the denial of a future judgment would 
have the tendency to emancipate from all moral restraint. “There 
may have been shades of difference between them; some, perhaps, 
had a philosophy, and some had not; but in the eyes of a Christian 
Preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery” (Bigg, op. cit., p. 239, cf. 
Henkel, of. cit., p. 37). 

Harnack, who holds that Jude was written 100-130, suggests that 
the attack in that Epistle is aimed at some of the older forms of 
Gnosticism, among which he mentions the Nicolaitans. This sect is 
known to have had considerable influence in Asia Minor, and is 
mentioned by name in Rev. ii. 6, 15, in the Epistles to Ephesus and 
to Pergamum. In the case of the latter Church they are represented 
as existing side by side, and probably as identical with a sect of 
“ Balaamites” (ii. 14). No doubt the same sect is accused of immo- 
rality in the Epistle of Thyatira (ii. 20). In 2 Peter ii. 15, 16 the 
example of Balaam is adduced as a parallel to the conduct of the 
false teachers, and it would appear that the name of Balaamites was 
given as a nickname to the Nicolaitans. Irenzeus (iii.,c. 1) tells us 
that the Nicolaitans held the doctrine of two Gods—the God who 
created the world, and the Rather of Jesus; that an zon descended 
upon Jesus, and again returned into the Pleroma before the Cruci- 


1Cf. Henkel, of. cit., pp. 21 ffi., where the question is fully discussed. 
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fixion, The language of 2 Peter iii. 5-9, relative to the creation and 
the present government of the world, through the long-suffering of 
the Creator, might well have in view some such doctrine as this. The 
accusation, also, of distorting the Scriptures of the O.T. (iii. 16) 
would also be explained, as also the statement in Jude 4 and 
2 Peter ii. 1 about the heretics’ denial of Christ. It is probable that 
these views were common to the Nicolaitans along with other early 
Gnostic sects, such as the followers of Simon Magus (cf. Mayor, of. 
cit., pp. clxxviii. ff.). 

On the intellectual side, Gnosticism originated in a compromise 
with Greek thought, and an attempt to adapt the Christian teaching 
to the current philosophy. It is probable that, on the side of con- 
duct, the immoralities that are so vividly denounced in Jude and 2 
Peter were due to a similar compromise with the customs and ideas 
of the Graeco-Roman society of the day. The Nicolaitan teaching, 
as described in Rev. ii., was “ evidently an attempt to effect a reason- 
able compromise with the established usages of Graeco-Roman 
society, and to retain as many as possible of those usages in the 
Christian system of life. It affected most of all the educated and 
cultured classes in the Church, those who had most temptation to 
retain as much as possible of the established social ideas and customs 
of the Grzeco-Roman world, and who by their more elaborate educa- 
tion had been most fitted to take a somewhat artificial view of life, 
and to reconcile contradictory principles in practical conduct through 
subtle philosophical reasoning”? (Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven 
Churches, pp. 337 ff.). 

It had evidently become the custom in the Early Church to use 
the most unsparing language in denouncing these Gnostic errors. 
Both in Revelation and in Jude, the language is violent, and 2 Peter 
deals with the false teachers in the same temper. This may render 
it difficult, at the present day, to understand the exact theoretic 
position of a sect like the Nicolaitans, and it is a well-known fact 
that certain philosophic positions in religion, adopted and advocated 
by men who are themselves of blameless life, may really lead in the 
case of weaker followers to great moral laxity. If we consider the 
picture of Greco-Roman society drawn by St Paul in Romans i., it 
is not to be wondered at that these heresies, which led to such 
moral compromises, should be vigorously denounced by the Christian 
teacher. Nothing else “could have saved the infant Church from 
melting away into one of those vague and ineffective schools of philo- 
sophic ethics... . An easy-going Christianity could never have 
survived ; it could not have conquered and trained the world; only 
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the most convinced, resolute, almost bigoted adherence to the most 
uncompromising interpretations of its own principles could have 
gained the Christians the courage and self-reliance that were needed” 
(Ramsay, op. cit., ibid.). 

3. Place of Writing —On this topic, there is very little ground 
for judgment beyond vague conjecture. Chase favours the view that 
2 Peter is of Egyptian origin. He founds his opinion (1) on the 
supposition that the Apocalypse of Peter and 2 Peter belong to the 
same school, (2) that Clement of Alexandria appears to have placed 
the two documents side by side, and commented on them together 
in his Hypotyposeis, (3) certain resemblances in thought and word 
with Philo and Clement of Alexandria (of. cit., p. 816 f.). Julicher 
(Introd., E. Tr., p. 239) suggests that the Epistle originated either 
in Egypt or in Palestine. Palestine is selected on the ground that 
the Epistle is directed against one of the earlier and less known 
Gnostic sects which flourished in that country or in Syria. Deiss- 
mann, on the basis of the Stratonicean inscription already quoted 
(op. cit., pp. 367 f.) inclines to the view that the local colouring of 
the Epistle belongs to Asia Minor. He awaits the result of further 
inquiry “how far its peculiar vocabulary has points of contact with 
that of literary sources (of the imperial period) from Egypt, or Asia 
Minor, including those of the papyri and the inscriptions”. There 
can be little doubt that the readers are in Asia Minor, but does not 
the form of address, tots iodtipov ypiv Aaxodow miotw, point to a writer 
at some distance from his readers, though well acquainted with their 
circumstances? (cf. p. 206). 
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gwTHpos Ingo’ Xpiotod* 2. xdpis duty Kat eipyvy wAnOuvOein év 


1 Zupewv SAKLP syrr., Treg., Ti. WH™; Xipev B, vulg., sah., boh., WH. 


CuapTer I. Vv. 1-2. The Greeting. 
“Simeon Peter, slave and apostle of 
Jesus Christ, to those who have obtained 
a faith of equal honour with our own, 
through the justice of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Grace and peace 
be multiplied unto you in-the saving 
knowledge of our Lord.”’ 

Ver. 1. The form Zupéwy is only once 
used elsewhere of Peter in Acts xv. 14. 
Tots K.t.A. The question as to who are 
the actual recipients of the letter, is 
matter for discussion in the Introduction 
(chap. vi. 1). The presumption is in 
favour of a body of non-Jewish Christians. 
fpiv. probably means, in accordance 
with its use elsewhere in the chapter, 
the whole Christian community to which 
the writer belongs (see Introd. p. 49). 
lodtipov. It is doubtful whether ioor. 
means “like in honour” or “like in 
value’’. Both meanings are found (cf. 
Mayor, p. 80). We may compare the 
sense of tiuzm in v. 17 (see note), 
where the sense is clearly of an honour 
conferred (cf. 1 Peter i. 7), which would 
suggest the same meaning here. év 
Stxatoctvy . .. Xptorod. év is instru- 
mental,. Sux. has the sense of “justice” 
or “impartiality,” and is opposed to 
mpoowmrodnpypia. God is no respecter 
of persons. There is no distinction in 
His sight between the faith of an eye- 
witness, and the faith of those ‘ who 
have notseen”’. With this non-theologi- 
cal sense of Sux. cf. aStkos in Hebrew 
vi. 10; alsoxr Johni.g. Ocov refers to 
Christ, cf. John xx. 28. owrtipos, a title 
used by the Emperor. ‘“‘ Familiarity with 
the everlasting apotheosis that flaunts 
itself in the papyri and inscriptions of 
Ptolemaic and Imperial times, lends 
strong support to Wendland’s conten- 
tion (ZNTW, pp. 335 ff.) that Chris- 


tians from the latter part of i. a.D, 
onward, deliberately assumed for their 
Divine Master the phraseology that was 
impiously arrogated to themselves by 
some of the worst of men”’ (i.¢., the 
Emperors). Moulton, Proleg. p. 84 (cf. 
Spitta, p. 523; Chase, D. B., iii. 796). 
aiorw év Sux. can hardly be taken to- 
gether (cf. Eph. i. 15, 1 Tim. iii. 13), as 
the relation of the believer to Christ in 
this epistle is rather that of yvéo.s or 
émiyvwots (cf. v. 2). (Cf. Zahn. Introd. 
ii. pp. 218-9). 

Ver. 2. xdpis . » « wAnOuvOein. : the 
same form of salutation as in 1 Pet, 
i. 2. év émvyvdoet Tod Kuplov npav. 
(For history of émrtyvwo.s see Mayor’s 
note, pp. 171 ff. ; Robinson’s Excursus in 
Ephesians.)  émlyvwovs in this epistle 
corresponds to mioris in the Pauline 
sense (Spitta, p. 522). In Rom. i. 21 
yvévres is used of the imperfect know- 
ledge of God possessed by the heathen 
world, and in v. 28 he contrasts it with the 
Christian or perfect knowledge of God. 
(kabas ovk eSoKipacav Tov Oecdv exe 
év émuyvwoet.) Cf. 1 Cor. xiii, 12, Col. 
i.g. ‘ éwtyvwots, involving the complete 
appropriation of all truth and the unre- 
served acquiescence in God’s will, is the 
goal and crown of the believer’s course” 
(Lightfoot, note on Col.i.g). Cf. Introd. 
p- 1173; note v. 8; Paget, Spirit of Dis- 
cipline, pp. 112 ff. émtyvwors implies a 
more intimate and personal relationship 
than yv@ous. It would be a useful word, 
seeing that yvdous had become associated 
with Gnosticism, then incipient in the 
Church. Mayor quotes Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. p. 372, and Str., vi., p. 759, where kar’ 
érriyvwouw 1s twice opposed to Kata 
awepipao. ( = ona broad general view, 
cf. Mayor’s note, p. 213). Grace and peace 
are multiplied in and through this more 
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3. *ds TdvTa Hply THs Gelas Surd- 


Cyr. 31 31 PEWS adtod Ta mpds Lwihy Kal edogBeray Sedwpypéevyns d1d Tis Em- 
. Mem. 3 


1rov Oeov Kar Inoov Tov Kupiov nuwv MSS. generally, Ti., Treg., WH; om. 
tov Oeov kat Inoov P, vulg., Minusc., 69, 137, 163, Spitta, Zahn., Nestle. A 
strong argument in favour of omission is the fact that consistently throughout the 


epistle Jesus alone appears as the object of émuyvwors OF yvwots. 


Additional 


confirmation is the use of avrov (sing.) in v. 3. 


intimate heart knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
in contrast to a mere barren yv@ous. 

Vv. 3, 4. The Promises and their 
Source. “ Inasmuch as His Divine Power 
has granted us all things that are needed 
for life and piety, by means of the per- 
sonal knowledge of One who called 
us by the impression of his own glory 
and excellency; and through this glory 
and excellency have been granted pro- 
mises that- are precious to us and 
glorious, in order that, by means of 
these, ye might be partakers of the 
Divine Nature, escaping the corruption 
that is in the world owing to lust.” 

Throughout this passage, the contrast 
between piv, yeas, and 2 p. plur. in 
yévnoGe (ver. 4) must be preserved. jpiv 
implies the apostolic circle, who, by 
virtue of their own experience of the 
86fa and apery of Christ, are able to 
transmit to these readers certain pro- 
mises ‘‘precious to us, and glorious.” 
(So Spitta, Van Soden). 

Ver. 3. Tis Oeias Suvdpews is origin- 
ally a philosophic term (Plato, Jon. 
534 C., Arist. Pol. vii. 4) cf. 76 Oetov as 
used by St. Paul in speaking to philos- 
ophers at Athens (Acts xvii. “a: The sub- 
ject is Christ (cf, duvapus Kuptov, Luke x. 
17; 1 Cor. v. 4; 2 Cor. xii. g; andv. 16, 
of this chapter), The phrase Oeta 
Svvapis is contained in an inscription 
of Stratonicea in Caria in honour of 
Zeus Panhemerios and Hekate, belong- 
ing to the early Imperial period. 2 
Peter would thus be availing himself of 
one of ‘the familiar forms and formulz 
of religious emotion” (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 367). avrod is taken as re- 
ferring to Kvpfov in ver. 2, which 
would confirm the reading adopted. 
wavTa ... Ta mpds Conv kai evoe- 
Bevav. fw is the new life that belongs 
to believers in Christ. evoéBeva is also 
found in the inscription quoted above. 
This word and its cognates are found 
in N.T. only in Acts, this Epistle, and 
in the Pastoral Epistles. They are also 
common in inscriptions of Asia Minor, 
and were apparently familiar terms in the 


religious language of the Imperial period. 
In evo éBeva, the emphasis of meaning lies 
towards “ godliness ”’ in its practical, rather 
than its devotional aspect, 7.e., what God 
requires of man “pious conduct”, In 1 
Tim, iii. 16 Christ is spoken of as “ the 
secret of piety” (rd THs evoeBelas puoTy- 
ptov). The conjunction of the two ideas 
fwy and evoéBeva is significant. Religion 
does not narrow, but expand the pro- 
vince of life. The life in Christ is 
not ‘a little province of peculiar emo- 
tion... . If we fear that it may lose 
itself in the vast and often lawless uni- 
verse of life beneath, the danger is to be 
averted not by wilfully contracting it 
within a narrower field, but by seeking 
greater intensity of life in deeper and 
more submissive communion with the 
Head Himself in the heavens”’ (Hort, 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
p- 147). Sedwpynpevns (= gifted” or 
granted”), This word and its cog- 
nates always carry a certain regal sense 
describing an act of large-handed 
generosity. Cf. Mark xv. 45 of the 
giving by Pilate of the body of Jesus to 
Joseph; John iv. 10; Jamesi.17. The 
same sense is found in Gen. xxx. 20, 
Prov. iv.+2, Isa.- Ixii. -3\3) and OsG.i-S: 
5177 (iii. A.v.) with reference to the gift 
by Marcus Aurelius of a new law-court, 
omdte a[pljcato TH. wartpidi Apav 
[t]}v ayopav tav Sikdv. tod Karéo- 
avTos ypas. Judging from usage else- 
where in N.T., the reference would 
here be to God, who is always the 
Caller. 2 Peter, however, shows great 
independence of thought in other direc- 
tions, and it is more likely that the 
reference is to Christ, especially as éqt- 
yveors is used consistently in relation to 
Christ (i. 8, ii. 20). (So Spitta, Von 
Soden, Mayor). “ Cognitionem dei prae- 
supponit haec epistula, ver. 3. Cogni- 
tionem autem Domini nostri, nempe Jesu 
Christi urget proprie” (Bengel). Cf. 
2, Clem. ix. 5. xpiotds .. . éyéveto 
gap— kal ottws was exddeoev. i8ia 
86&q Kal dperq. Has i8ia an intensive 
force here, or has it an exhausted sense 
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yvdvews To Kahéoavros Huds iia dé Kat dpetq,! 4. BV dv ra 
Tipta piv Kal péyrora? erayyéApata Seddpyrat, iva 81d rovTww 
yévnobe Geias Kowwvot picews, dmopuydytes THs év TO Kdopw ev 


1 81a Sofns kat aperns BKL, 31, WH. 


to dittography, and correction to genitive easily follows. 


mous in favour of the reading adopted. 


Recurrence of 81a in vv. 3, 4 would lead 
The versions are unani- 


2 Tita Kat peytoTa yyw B, syrP, spec., WH, Mayor; peyiora kar tipia npiv 


ACP, syrp (A, syrP uptv), 13, 31 + Treg. 


merely equivalent to a personal pronoun ? 
The emphasis conveyed in the former 
interpretation would better carry on the 
sense of mdvta. 8d£a is used in sense of 
John i. 14. d&pery is an interesting word. 
There is considerable evidence to prove 
that it is not used here in the ordinary 
Greek philosophical sense of “virtue,” 
although the combination of 8d 
and apery is not infrequently found 
in philosophical writings (cf. Plat. Symp. 
208 D. Plut. Mor.535). Deissmann, fol- 
lowing the Stratonicean inscription al- 
ready mentioned, renders “ manifestation 
of power,” i.¢., in miracle (of. cit. pp. 
95-97). In 1 Pet. ii. g it is used in 
plural, in LXX sense = “praises” 
(a5rn). (Cf, Thuc. i 33.) In P. 
Hib. xv. 3 ff. (iii. B.c.) the younger men 
are exhorted to employ their bodies 
eikaipws Thy amddegv tomoapevous 
THS avT@V apeTHs, “in a timely display 
of their prowess’’ (G. and H.). In later 
papyri apery is used as title of courtesy, 
e.g., P. Oxy. 71, ii. 18 (iv. A.D.). €t cov 
Sdécvev TH apet_ =“ if it please your 
Excellency”. Foucart defines apety as 
‘vim divinam quae mirabilem in modum 
hominibus laborantibus salutem afferret ” 
(cf. Hort’s note, 1 Peter, p. 129 and 
MME, Sept. 1908). 

The phrase tod kahégavtos ... dpery 
contains one of the finest ideas in the 
N.T. What could be a more effective 
answer to the intellectualism of the 
Gnostic teachers or its modern equiva- 
lent, than the impression produced on 
the lives of men, and especially the early 
disciples, by the Personality of Jesus? 
They beheld His glory in the evidences of 
miraculous knowledge and power which 
Jesus showed at the time of their call (John 
i. 42, 47-51; Luke v. 4). Their sense of 
His moral greatness overcame all resist- 
ance on their part (Luke v. 8; John 1. 49). 
If 2 Pet. is lacking in devotional expres- 
sion, his apologetic for the person of 
Christ is cast on most effective lines. 
Reason can only compass the facts of 
Revelation, in terms ofantinomies, and it 
is vain to meet inadequate theories of the 


person of Christ by dogmatic subtlety. 
The Life and Death of our Lord, if its sig- 
nificance is to be fully understood, must 
be looked upon largely as an acted 
parable, and Christian experience—the 
impression of 8d§ Kal apery—is an 
indispensable constituent of dogmatic 
expression. 

Ver. 4. 80 dy. Reference is to 8déy 
kat a&perq (so Kiihl, Dietlein, Wiesinger, 
Briickner, Mayor) éwayyéApata= “ pro- 
mised blessings’. No doubt what 2 
Peter has chiefly in view is the particular 
comprehensive émayyeApa of His Second 
Coming (cf. ili. 4, émayyeAto and iii. 13). 
The Parousia will be the vindication of 
all moral and spiritual effort. Christ 
promised forgiveness to the sinful, rest 
to the weary, comfort to the sad, hope to 
the dying and life to the dead. It the 
reference adopted above of &’ av is 
correct, the sense would be that in the 
character and deeds of the Incarnate 
One, we have a revelation that is itself 
a promise. The érayyéApara are given, 
not only in word but also in deed. The 
very life of Christ among men, with its 
86a and adpery is itself the Promise of 
Life, and the Parousia expectation is also 
a faith that He lives and reigns in grace, 
having “received gifts formen”’. 8e80- 
pytat. Passive, see note on ver. 3. tva Sa 
ToUTwv . .. dicews. TovTwv refers to 
érayyéApata. The hope and faith kin- 
dled in us by the promises are a source of 
moral power. “ Thehistory of the material 
progress of the race is the history of the 
growing power of man, arising from the 
gradual extension of his alliances with the 
forces which surroundhim.. . . Hearms 
himself with the strength of the winds and 
the tides. He liberates the latent energy 
which has been condensed and treasured 
up in coal, transforms it into heat, 
generates steam, and sweeps across a 
continent without weariness, and with 
the swiftness of a bird. . . . Moving 
freely among the stupendous energies by 
which he is encompassed, he is strong in 
their strength, and they give to his voli- 
tions—powerless apart from them—a 
large and effective expression. The his- 
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4 ‘Anab. I 
9, 21, Plat: Protag. 310e. 
tory of man’s triumphs in the province of 
his higher and spiritual life is also the 
history of the gradual extension of his 
alliance with a Force which is not his 
own... .In Christ we are ‘made par- 
takers of the divine nature’’”’ (Dale, 
Atonement, pp. 416, 417). Qela vers is 
originally a philosophic term, cf. Plat. 
Symp. ii. 6, Philo (ed. Mangey), il. pp. 51, 
647; ii. 22, 143, 329, 343.  OQetos is 
found in a papyrus of 232 A.D. = “ im- 
perial’’? (Deissmann, op. cit. p. 218, note 
2). Probably 2 Peter is here again making 
use of a current religious expression (cf. 
note on Geta Svvaprs, ver. 3). amopvydv- 
tas... @00pas. The aorist participle 
isused of coincident action. Moral eman- 
cipation is part of the Kow.vwvia Oelas 
dvaews. The idea of participation in the 
Divine Nature is set between the two pic- 
tures, one of hope, Ta Tita Hpiv Kal pé- 
yore érayyeéApara, the other of despair, 
THs év TO Kéopo év ériOunla dOopas. 
The way to God is through the Redemp- 
tion of Christ. The approach to God is 
an “escape,” and not an act of intellectual 
effort. @opa in philosophic writers is 
the counterpart of yéveous, cf. Plat. Rep. 
546A, Phaed. g5£. Aristot. Phys. 5, 5, 6. 
It expresses not sudden but gradual dis- 
solution and destruction. ‘The scriptural 
meaning alternates between destruction 
in the moral, and in the physical sense. 
In the N.T. the significance is physical, 
in t-Cor. xv. 42, 50) Colt i. 22, Gal yi. 
8, ii. Pet. ii. 12; moral here, as in 2 Pet. 
ii. 19, Rom. viii. 21. Man becomes either 
regenerate or degenerate. Either his 
spiritual and moral powers are subject 
to slow decay and death, the wages of 
sin (év émvOuptq), or he rises to full par- 
ticipation in the Divine. év éwvOupla, a 
compact phrase. The corruption con- 
sists in émv@upta, which may be inter- 
preted in the widest sense of inordinate 
affection for earthly things. év 76 kécpq; 
cf. Rom. viii. 21. opa becomes personi- 
fied as a world-wide power to which 
all creation including man is subject. In 
Mayor’s edition there is a valuable study 
of d00pa and cognates (pp. 175 ff.). The 
idea contained in @@opé, moral decay, 
is illustrated in Tennyson’s “ Palace of 
Art,” and‘ Vision of Sin”; also in Byron, 
¢.g., “ Stanzas for Music’”’. 

Vv. 5-7. Faith is not only illumination 


DETPOY B 1. 


5. Kal adTd ° Todt $€ oroudty Tacay Tmape- 


ev 8€ TH 


but character. “Nor is this all. On 
your part bring the utmost earnestness 
to bear, and in your faith supply moral 
energy, and in your moral energy under- 
standing, and in your understanding self- 
control, and in your self-control patient 
endurance, and in patient endurance 
piety, and in piety brotherly love, and in 
brotherly love love.” 

Ver. 5. Kal avtds totTo 8é, a phrase 
that emphasises the fact of the Sépypa 
as having its logical outcome in character. 
“The soul of religion is the practick 
part’? (Bunyan). On the other hand, 2 
Peter here teaches that so-called practical 
Christianity without the spiritual motive is 
incomplete and unintelligent. omovdhv 
TaCav TaperoeveykavTes, an impressive 
phrase. Cf. similar ideas in Rom. xii. 11, 
Heb. vi. 11. It is a warning against 
sluggishness and self-indulgence in the 
spiritual life. éatxyopnyjoate. The A.V. 
trans., “ add to,” is insufficient. yopnyds 
in Attic drama is one who defrays the 
cost of the chorus, at the bidding of the 
State, as an act of citizenship (Dem. 
496, 26). It was a duty that prompted 
to lavishness in execution. Hence yopy- 
yéw came to mean “supplying costs for 
any purpose,” a public duty or Aettoupyia, 
with a tendency, as here, towards the 
meaning, “ providing more than is barely 
demanded”. In P. Oxy. 2828 ff. (30-35 
A.D.), 2 man complains that his wife had 
deserted him, although éexopijynoo 
avry Ta ffs Kal trép Suvapiy (“I pro- 
vided for her suitably and beyond my 
resources’”’). ém- denotes a particular ap- 
plication of xopnyéw (c/. Moulton, Proleg. 
p. 113). év “tis used each time of that 
which is supposed to be theirs”? (Alford), 
Gpery: “strenuus animae tonus ac 
vigor’? (Bengel)—a manifestation of 
moral power. yv@ow, understanding, 
implying insight, circumspection, discre- 
tion, discernment (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 18). 
Cf. Didache, ix. 3 (in Eucharistic prayer), 
x1. 2, where yv. is conjoined with 8uxavo- 
ovvy. 

Ver. 6. éyxpdrerav: “ self-control” ; 
accompanied by, and arising from, know- 
ledge, and not a mere product of fear 
or submission to authority. taopovyy : 
““ steadfastness ’’—not turned aside from 
the faith by trial and suffering (cf. Luke 
viii, 15, Rom, v, 3 ff.), The desponding 
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doctrine of the false teachers would itself 
call for taropovy in the readers. Mayor 
compares the Aristotelian Kaptepia (cf. 
Heb. xi. 27). evoéBevav. In the Epistle 
the false teachers are aceBets (cf. note 
on v. 3). 

Ver. 7. gtdadeAdiav: “affection to- 
wards the brethren,” i.¢., of the same 
Christian community. dydamnv: prob- 
ably love towards all, even enemies ; not 
directed by sense and emotion, but by 
deliberate choice (cf. Matt. v. 44). Mayor 
interprets : “ Love to God manifesting 
itself in love to man and to the whole 
creation, animate and inanimate”. 

Vv. 8-11. Further emphasis on the 
connexion between faith and morality, 
and its reward. ‘If you have these vir- 
tues, and are not sparing in your use of 
them, you will not be ineffective and un- 
fruitful in the direction of deepening 
your Christian experience. Where these 
virtues are not present a man is blind, 
near-sighted as it were, and entirely for- 
getful of the great fact that he is purified 
from the sins of the past. With this 
danger in view, your earnest purpose 
ought to be to make sure your calling 
and election. Steadily practise these 
virtues and you will not stumble; for 
thus there will be ministered unto you 
an abundant entrance into the eternal 
kingdom.” 

Ver. 8. mdeovdfovra: “abound”. In 
classical use=“ exaggerate’. The word 
here again emphasises the display of a 
regal, uncalculating and unwearied spirit 
in the practice of the Christian graces. 
G&pyovs. Perhaps “ ineffective” or “in- 
effectual,” a meaning which is further 
emphasised in a&kdpmovs. In The Di- 
dache, 12, are given directions for dis- 
criminating genuine from false among 
the itinerant teachers, ‘If he wishes 
to settle with you and is a tradesman, 
let him work and let him eat. If he 
has no trade, according to your wisdom 
provide how he shall live as a Chris- 
tian among you, but not in idleness 
(py &pyds). If he will not do this, he is 
making merchandise of Christ. Beware 
of such men.” Here is illustrated the 
passage from the ordinary sense of apyés, 
which really signifies ‘‘idle” for want of 
occupation, and not by choice, to the 


Acts xv. 
29(D), 1 
John iv. 
3) Lit.i.1%. 


ethical significance. Cf. James ii. 20, 
“ Faith without works is dpyj”’. Matt. 
xx. 6, “ Why stand ye here all the day, 
a&pyot?’’ and the reply. Cf. also use of 
é&pyet in ii. 3. In P. Par, II. 4(9)4 (iii. 
B.C.), Certain quarrymen complain that 
they “are idle (Apyotjev) for want of 
slaves to clear away the sand”. Cf. 
P. Par. II. 20. Saws. . ph apyqe ta 
mdoia. P. Lond, 208!" (ii. A.D.). Adyos 
épyatav apyyodvtrwyv. In P. Lond. III. 
p- 27 (a census-return of 160 or 161 A.D.) a 
certain Apollonius is described as belong- 
ing to “the leisured class of Memphis’”’. 
(tTav ard Méudews apyav). P. Fior. 1. 
P. Amh, 97? (both ii. a.p.) éAavovpyiov 
a&pyov = “an oil-press which is out of 
working order” eis tTHV. . . émlyvwou. 
Here the writer returns to the idea, in- 
troduced by dmodvydvtes . . . bopas 
in v. 4, that morality and religion are 
intimately connected. Some have sought 
to interpret the words as meaning “ with 
reference to the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” on the ground that éqt- 
yvwots has already been postulated as 
the source of “all things needed for life 
and godliness,’ and cannot now be re- 
garded as an end to be attained. Yet 
émlyvwous riay be regarded as both the 
beginning and the end of morality (cf. iii. 
18, Col. i. 6 ff. Phil. i. 9). The transla- 
tion of A.V. is correct (ets =in, expressive 
of result), émtyv. contrasted with yv@ous 
marks “a higher degree of intensity, an 
energy of deeper penetration. It is nota 
quiescent state, the resting in an acquire- 
ment, but the advance of one to whom 
easy attainment is but the impulse of 
fresh effort; one who is not content to 
know, but ever, in Hosea’s words (vi. 3), 
follows on to know”’’ (Paget, Spirit of 
Discipline, p. 112). Each advance in the 
Christian life deepens and widens our 
spiritual understanding. ‘ Die éwtyv. ist 
ihrer Natur nach etwas, was wdchst” 
(Von Soden). 

Ver. 9. pvomdflwv : ‘short-sighted’. 
Only once elsewhere in Greek literature 
in Ps. Dionys, Eccl. Hier. ii. 3. This 
is one of the words to which exception 
has been taken in 2 Peter. It is both 
rare, and it seems to contradict tudAés. 
Spitta and Von S. translate “ wilfully 
blind”. Mayor (p. Ixi.) (fo lowing Beza 
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1 pedAnow SABCP, vg., Ti, Treg., WH; ovk apeAnow KL, syrr. The analogy 
of orov8acw in ver. 15 favours reading adopted. Yet, in MSS., there is frequent con- 
‘ fusion between peAAw and pedo, ¢.g., John xii. 6, 1 Peter v. 7, Matt. xxii. 16, where 


pweAXw is incorrect. 


Field (Notes on Trans. of N.T. p. 240) suggests that true 


reading here is peAqow (cf. on omovdalw ver. 15). 


Grotius, Huther, etc.) interprets the word 
as limiting tupAds. “ He who is with- 
out the virtues mentioned in i. 5-7 is 
blind, or to put it more exactly is short- 
sighted ; he cannot see the things of 
heaven, though he may be quick enough 
in regard to worldly matters.” AyOnv 
AaBov. A periphrastic form. Cf. Jos. Ant. 
ii. 6,9; also 2 Tim. i. 5, Heb. xi. 29. - rod 
KaSapiopod TOV WaAaL adTOD aLapTLay. 
Is the reference to baptism? This view 
is rendered very probable by the use of 
adda. For the idea of cleansing from 
pre-baptismal sin, cf. Barnabas, xi. 11, 
Hermas, Mand. iv, 3. Vis. ii. 1. Spitta 
adheres to the general interpretation of 
xa@. as the work of Christ on the moral 
life. Cf. ii. 20-22, 1 Jn. iii. 3. While 
kafaptopds is used of the ceremonial 
washings of the Jews, John iii. 25, it is 
also used of the work of Christ in Heb. 
i. 3 (cf. Zahn. Introd. ii. 232). 

Ver. 10. omovdaoare. An Imperative. 
‘‘ A sharp and urgent form” (Moulton, 
Proleg. i. 173). BeBatav. Cf. Deiss- 
mann, B. S. pp. 105 ff. The word has a 
legal sense. BeBatwors is the legal guar- 
antee, obtained by a buyer from a seller, 
to be gone back upon should any third 
party claim the thing. Here the readers 
are exhorted to produce a guarantee of 
their calling and election. This may be 
done by the cultivation of the Christian 
graces, Cf. Eph. iv. 1. ** To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye are called.” 
kAjow Kal ékAoyhv. What is the differ- 
ence between these two? kadéw used 
in Gospels = ‘‘ bid toa feast”. KAnrot 
would, therefore, imply those bidden ; 
éxAexTot = those who have become true 
partakers of God’s salvation. Cf. Matt. 
xxii. 14. Not all who hear the Divine 
Voice (kAjjouv) progress in Christian con- 
duct, which is the token of é«kdoypjv. 
ov 2) wratonte, as a blind or short- 
sighted person might do. 

Ver. 11. Note the accumulation in 
this verse of words suggesting splendour 


and fulness, 


émtyopnynoyoerar. Cf. 
note on v. 5. Mayor says that here the 
word ‘‘ suggests the ordering of a trium- 
phal procession,” and compares Plut. Vit. 
994, 6 Sijpos @bedro Tas Oéas aderdas 
wavu xopnyoupévas. etcodes. Cf. Heb. 
x. 19. Ina theatre, eio. is the place of 
entrance for the chorus (Ar. Nub. 326; 
Av. 296), and in P. Par. ii. 41, we find 
etcodos Kowy=of the door of a house. 
The great description of the entrance of 
the pilgrims into the celestial city in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Pt. i., may 
be quoted in illustration. atdviov Baotd- 
elav. does not occur elsewhere in N.T. 
or Apostolic Fathers (cf. Aristotle’s A pol. 
xvi., and Clem. Hom. x. 25), but atwviou 
&px7js occurs in the Stratonicean inscrip- 
tions already quoted (Deissmann, of. cit. 
p- 361). ; } 

Vv. 12-15. The aim of the writer, and 
the urgency of his message. ‘‘ You are 
already acquainted with and established 
in the truth, so far as revealed to you, 
but, in view of the great issues, I shall 
always be prepared to awaken you toa 
sense of these things. In my lifetime I 
feel bound to do so, especially as I know 
that death is imminent, as Jesus declared 
tome. I shall also do my best to enable 
you to refer to these things as oppor- 
tunity occurs, even after my decease.” 

Ver. 12. pehAjow. What is the exact 
significance of the future? It can hardly 
be simply a periphrastic future. ‘ The 
idea is rather that the writer will be 
prepared in the future, as well as in the 
past and in the present to remind them 
of the truths they know, whenever the 
necessity arises” (Zahn. Introd., ii., p. 
211; quoted with approval by Nestle. 
Text. Criticism of N.T. pp. 333-34). 
éornptypévous. This word is used by 
Jesus in the warning given of Peter’s 
fall, and its spiritual result. at ov wore 
émuotpépas orypirov Tots abdeddovs 
gov (Lk. xxii. 32). Cf. 1 Pet. v. 10, 2 
Pet. iii, 17, where ornptypds = “ stead- 
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lemovdalw S§ 31, arm., syrP, “an intentional alteration . 


Xviii. 25, 
Eph. iv. 28. 


.. copyists and trans- 


lators could not bring themselves to read here again a promise of Peter’s, which he 


seemed not to have fulfilled” (Zahn, Introd. ii. p. 212). 


te variants for peAAnow (ver. 12) (ibid. cf. 


fastness of mind”. év tf mapovoy 
GAnPetg.— ‘in the present truth,” i.e. 
in so far as you yet have experience of 
it. Cf. note on v. 8. 

Ver. 13. Sixarov 8€ Hyotpar “I 
consider it a duty.” The language in 
vv. 13, 14, is studiously solemn and im- 
pressive. oKnvepatt, used in literal 
sense of “tent” in Deut. xxxiii. 18. In 
Acts vii. 46, it is used of the Tabernacle 
of God. Elsewhere in N.T. oxjjvos is 
used in the metaphorical sense of human 
existence. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 4. A similar 
use of oxyvepa is found in Ep. ad 
Diogn. 6. a8dvatos H Wuxy ev OvynTo 
TKHVOPATL KATOLKEL, oKHVY is the word 
used by Peter in the transfiguration story 
(Matt. xvii. 4; Markix. 5; Luke ix. 33). 
Steyelpery tas év tropvyce Srey. 
is always used in N.T. = “awaken” or 
“rouse from sleep” (except in Jn. vi. 18 
of the sea); significant in view of the 
reference to the Transfiguration in vv. 
16 ff. Cf. 8vaypnyopiycavtes (‘fully 
awake’’) in St. Luke’s account; Introd, 
p--187. 

Ver. 14. Taxi “imminent,” cf. ii. x. 
A poetical word peculiar to 2 Peter in 
N.T. The process described by amd@eors 
can hardly be ‘sudden,’ Plat. Ref. 
553D, but there is always an impression 
of suddenness to the onlooker, who lifts 
up his eyes some morning, and finds 
the tent or the encampment gone where 
he had seen it yesterday. An inscrip- 
tion in C.I.A. III. 1344, reads {wis 
Kal Kaparov téppa Spayav taxuvdy, 
where sense can only be “brief’’ (but 
see discussion in Zahn. Introd., ii., pp. 212 
f.). amd0eow Tod oxny. amorlPenar is 
used of “putting off a garment” (Acts 
vii. 58); and might here be connected 
with the idea of taking off a tent-cover 
(So Spitta). Probably “removal” is the 
proper translation. In B.G.U. 606° (iv. 
A.D.) [arpds a]mdé0eo.v axvpov (for re- 
moval of a chaff-heap) is found. Cf. x 
Pet. iii. 21, ob wapKds amdbeots piTrov. 


These remarks apply also 
Nestle, Textual Criticism of N.T. p. 324). 


Ka0as Kal... eSyrwoév por. There 
seems no reason to doubt the reference 
here to John xxi. 18, 19, as Spitta and 
others have done (see Introduction, pp. 
96 f.). 

Ver. 15. omovddow. The form is 
used by Polybius and later writers for 
the classical oov8dcopar. éxdoroTe 
goes with éyew = “on each occasion 
when you have need”. The word is 
found apparently in the same sense in 
P. Gen. 3r°f. (ii. a.p.), éxdoroTé cou 
Kat émiSnulav mapevoxAav (“causing 
you annoyance on each occasion when 
you are at home”’). tiv tovTev pyipnv 
movetobar. What is the reference in 
rovrwv? It must have the same refer- 
ence as in verse 12, viz. to the practice 
of the Christian graces, and the larger 
reference must be to some systematic 
body of instruction. This might easily 
take the form of reminiscences of the 
example of Jesus Himself, and the allu- 
sion may be to the Petrine reminiscences 
contained in the Gospel of St. Mark 
(cf. pera Se THY TOUTwY (Peter and Paul) 
éfoS0v MapKos Ta td Métpov xypvo- 
odpeva éyypddws Apiv mwapadddaxev 
Iren. iii. 1.1.). ‘* He has already referred 
to Christ (v. 3), as having called them i8{q 
86&q Kal aperq”’ ; surely nothing could be 
more appropriate, more helpful to a godly 
life, than that Peter should leave behind 
the picture of this 86 kat Gpery drawn 
from his own recollection. And the 
following words, ob yap sevodiorpévos 
k.T.A. (v. 16) seem to imply a statement 
of facts’ (Mayor, cxliii., where see whole 
discussion against Zahn. Introd. II. pp. 
199 ff.). é¢€o050v. The same word is used 
in Luke ix. 31 of the death of Christ. It 
seems to include the thought of subse- 
quent glory (cf. Expositor, vi. ii. pp. 


73 f. Smith, Days of His Flesh, pp. 
274 f.) The meaning “death” is found 
in B.G.U. 1684. (ii-iii, A.D.).  ém- 
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4, Isa. lvi. 
11, cf. 2 
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17. aBav yap mapa 


A lol , rn a 
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to”; always in Greek writers, from Hero- 
dotus down = “mentionem facere, 
‘‘make mention of” (cf. Grimm-Thayer 
under pvypy). The sense here seems 
much thesame. The document ‘ referred 
to” would be an authentic source of in- 
formation. Cf. P. Fay, 191° (ii. A.D.) 
[axpiBleoratyHy pvipnY ToLovpevos. 
Vv. 16-18. The fact of the Trans- 
figuration a guarantee of the writer's 
truthfulness. ‘‘ For we are not without 
facts to rest upon. Our preaching of 
the power and coming of Jesus Christ 
was not based on sophistical myths. 
We were eye-witnesses of His Majesty. 
For He received from God the Father 
honour and glory, a voice coming to 
Him through the splendour of the glory, 
‘ This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased’. This voice we heard, as 
it was borne from heaven, when we were 
with Him in the Holy Mount.” (Fora 
comparison of this passage, with the 
Synoptic account, see Introduction, 
eEO4 ails) s 
er . cecopicp. v0. Cf. cero- 
diopévy pTnp.: ‘ suppositious mother ”’. 
Greg. Nyss.i.171 D. Thisis evidently the 
character attributed to the facts of the 
Christian Gospel by the False Teachers. 
They specially sought to discredit the 
outlook for the Second Advent. pt@or 
is often used in the Pastoral Epistles of 
the fanciful Gnostic genealogies ‘ Tim, 
i. 4, iv. 73 Tit. i. 14). é€yvoptoapev. 
Used in N.T. of preaching the Gospel 
(e.g. I Cor. xv. 1). Sdvapiv Kal map- 
ovoiav. For collocation of words, cf. 
Matt. xxiv. 30, Mark ix. r. For 8vvapus, 
see note on verse 3. twapovotav. Chase 
(op. cit. 797a) regards the word here as 
denoting the first coming of Christ, be- 
cause (1) the context speaks of history 
and not of prophecy; (2) the word itself 
naturally bears this meaning. He 
admits, however, that elsewhere in the 
N.T and in this Epistle it is used of the 
Second Coming (cf. Ignat. Philad. 9). 
Justin (Dialogue 32) distinguishes “ two 
advents,—one in which He was pierced 
by you; a second, when you shall know 
Him, Whom you have pierced’”’. There 
is, however, no real difficulty here in 
taking aap. in the usual sense, which, 


indeed, is more in harmony with the 
context. The Transfiguration itself, as 
used by this writer, is regarded as a 
basis for belief in the Second Advent, 
against the False Teachers. 

Dr. Milligan, in his recent edition of 
Thessalonians, gives a valuable note on 
mwapovota (p. 145). He mentions that it 
occurs frequently in the Papyri as a 
kind of terminus technicus with reference 
to the visit of the king, or some other 
official. (P. Petr. ii. 39 (e), 18 (iii. B.c.). 
P: Tebt. 48, 13° £. (a> B.¢.)>-170 (ii) Bec.) . 
P. Gren., ii. 14 (8), 2 (iii. B.c.)). Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge, 226, 84 ff. (iii. BC.). TOV 
St apxdvTwy ouvayaydvTeav éxkAyolav 
Kal THV Te Tapovclay éphavicdvTwvTovD 
Baoitéws. ‘We fall back upon” these 
examples of the word “the more gladly 
because for this particular sense of the 
word the Jewish sacred writings give us 
little help” (¢bid.). The word must, there- 
fore, have come into use, in this applica- 
tion to the Second Advent, in apostolic 
times, as faithfully representing the 
meaning of Jesus Himself (cf. Matt. xxiv. 
3, 27, 37,39). The usual classical sense 
of the word as ‘presence’? must not be 
disregarded. Taken together with the other 
meaning illustrated by the Koiwy, wapov- 
ota would thus seem to combine in itself 
the meaning of “actual presence,’”’ and a 
near “coming’’. This combination of 
meaning in the consciousness of the 
early Church, with its perplexity as to 
the interpretation of our Lord’s promise, 
would seem to be reflected in John xvi. 
16-18. éaémwrat: used of those who had 
attained the highest degree of initiation 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. Judging 
from the use of éwomrevw in r Peter, the 
word may have passed into ordinary 
speech, but no doubt is used here to en- 
hance the splendour of the vision, and the 
honour done the disciples, at the Trans- 
figuration—* admitted to the spectacle of 
His grandeur’ (Moffat, H. N. T. p. 600). 
émdarns is applied to God in Esth. v. 1, 
2 Mace. vii. 35, cf. O.G.1.S., 666% tdy 
“HAvov “Adpaxiv émrdaryvy Kal cwripa 
(reference to an Egyptian Sun-god). Hof- 
mann holds that the reference is rather to 
the Resurrection and Ascension. peyade- 
torntos. Cf. Luke ix. 43, Acts xix, 27. 
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Ver. 17. AaBov. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to say what is the case agreement 
of the participle here. It is at least cer- 
tain that the subject is Jesus. Dietlein, 
Schott, Ewald, and Mayor agree that 
the writer intended to go on, éBeBatwoev 
Tov Tpopytikdy Adyov, for which he 
substitutes kat €yopev BeBatdrepoy, after 
the parenthetic 18th verse. mapa Ocov 
matpés. See Hort’s note, 1 Pet. i. 2. 
The usage (without the article) indicates 
the growth of a special Christian ter- 
minology. The two words aretreated as 
one proper name. tiny kal Sdfav. A 
frequent combination, cf. Ps. viii. 6, Job. 
x, 10,,% Peter 1. 7, Rom. ii. 7, 10, 1 Lim. 
i, 17, Heb. ii. 7,9. Tupy is the personal 
honour and esteem in which Jesus is held 
by the Father, cf. Hort’s note on 1 Pet. 
i. 7. ‘Honour in the voice which spoke 
to Him; glory in the light which shone 
from Him” (Alford). dwvijs... Toracde. 
This is the only instance of roi.dode 
in N.T. =“to the following effect’’. 
td THs peyadomperods Sdéns. Re- 
taining reading two, we may regard 
pey. 56fa as a vehicle of expression. 
The voice expresses its significance. It 
is not a mere accompanying phenomenon 
of the voice. Cf. the instrumental dative 
in i, 21 after nvéx@yn. pey. SdEns corres- 
ponds to “the bright cloud” (vedédy 
dwtewy) of the Synoptics. ovpavds is 
used in verse 18 to describe the source 
from which the voice came ; “the sky,” 
cf. ili, 12, 13. els by éyw evddxnoa. 
Moulton (Proleg. p. 63) points out that 
tendency in N.T. is for eis to encroach 
on the domain of év. Cf. John i. 18,6 év 
eis Tov KdATrOv (ib. p. 235). 

Ver, 18. év TO Sper TG Gyly. The 
phrase indicates a view of the place and 
incident which has been taken up into and 
sanctified in the religious consciousness of 
the Church. The Gnostic Acts of Peter 
use the phrase “in monte sacro”’, &ytos 
signifies a place where Jehovah manifested 
Himself, cf. Exod. iii. 5, Isa. lii. 1. 

Vv. 19-21. The Transfiguration con- 


firms Prophecy. ‘‘Thus we have still 
further confirmation of the words of the 
prophets, a fact to which you would do 
well to give heed, as to a lamp shining 
in a murky place, meant to serve until 
the Day break and the Day-Star arise in 
your hearts. Recognise, above all, this 
truth, that no prophecy is restricted ‘to 
the particular interpretation of one 
generation. No prophecy was ever 
borne through the instrumentality of 
man’s will, but men spoke, direct from 
God, impelled by the Holy Spirit.” 

Ver. 19. BeBauérepov. Originally alegal 
tetm.., oce note V.010; cf.) Phil. 1. 7; 2 
Cor. i, 21. Tov mpodytikdv Adyoy, 7.é. 
allin the O.T. scriptures that points to 
the Coming of the Messiah. The pro- 
phecy is now supported by its partial 
fulfilment in the Transfiguration. 6 
Kah@s touvette mpoodxovres. “to which 
ye do well to take heed’. “kad. 
mounoers C, aor. part. is the normal way 
of saying ‘please’ in the papyri, and is 
classical ’’ (Moulton Proleg. p. 228). @s 
Abyvm ... kapd. tpdy. Spitta would 
eliminate the words éws ot . . . dvatelAy 
as a gloss founded on Ps. cxix. 105 
and 4 Esdras xii. 42. avypnpd toe, 
properly=‘“‘dry’? or “parched”: then 
“squalid” or “rough”’. Here it means 
“‘murky’’.. In Aristot. de Color. 3 16 
avxpnpov is opposed to Td Aapmpdy. 
gwoddpos. ‘‘ Morning - star.” Not 
found elsewhere in Biblical Greek. The 
LXX word is éwsddpos. In the poets, 
the word is always applied to Venus 
(Cicero, Nat. Deorum, 2, 20). 

This verse has been much discussed. 
It may be well to mention three gram- 
matical points that emerge. (1) The 
reference of . It is simplest to under- 
stand it as referring to the content of the 
preceding clause, and not to tov mpod: 
Adyov alone, viz. the fact that the mpod. 
hoy. is now Bef. on account of the Trans- 
figuration. (2) ws ot «.7.d. is to be 
taken with gatvovtt, not with mpocéy- 
ovres. (3) évt. Kk. DpG@y is connected 
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a special Christian terminology. Cf. Jude 8, 2 Peter ii. 10, ii. 18, i. 20. (Mayor, Ed. xxvii. ff.). 


lamo Ocov BP, syrh, boh., WH, Ti.; 
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with avaretAy alone, and not with d:avy- 
doy. With these presuppositions we 
may briefly consider the two leading in- 
terpretations. 

1. Mayor may be taken as representa- 
tive of the view that the verse is wholly 
an exhortation to “search the Scrip- 
tures’, There are three stages: the 
prophetic lamp (rév mpog. . . . Té7e); 
the Gospel dawn (jpépa Sravy.); the 
nner light of the spirit (bwogdpos ... 
ipav.). “The lower degree of faith in 
the written word will be followed by 
divine insight”. He compares Euth. 
Zig. 6 mpopytiKos Adyos Tots év dyvola 
dotaywyet ws kalapov tpiv Td das Tod 
evayyedlov Siadavy Kal 6 vontds éwod- 
épos, toutéot. Xpiorés, év Tats kapdtats 
tpGv avareiAy. (cf. Huther, Alford). 
The objection to this view is that it 
seems to ignore the place given to the 
Transfiguration as a religious fact for 
writer and readers alike (€yopev). 

2. Another and more probable view 
naturally takes ws ob . . . tpav as re- 
ferring to the Second Advent. This pre- 
serves the usual meaning of pépa in the 
Epistle, and it also gives point to the 
Striking sequence of metaphors. The 
Aixv@ dalvovrs is the confirmation of 
the prophetic word by the Transfigura- 
tion which the writer has given them 
(cf. v. 16); and this is made all the more 
probable if we take the reference sug- 
gested for § in (1) above. The adyp. 
+émq@ would be the world in which they 
live (cf. Ps. cxix. 105), This lamp is meant 
to serve until the glorious appearing. 
One objection to the eschatological in- 
terpretation of €ws ob «.7.X. is the phrase 
év tats Kapdlats bpav which implies an 
inward Coming. This is largely repelled 
if we accept its grammatical connection 
with avare(\y alone ((3) above). ‘The 
Morning-Star arises in their hearts, when 
the onpeta of the approaching Day are 
manifest to Christians. The fulfilment 
of their hope is at the door: the Lord 
is at hand” (von Soden). See note on 
ver. Q. 


ayo. Ocov SYKL, syrP + Treg. ; ayror 


Ver. 20. TotTo MpaTov yiveaKovTeEs. 
“ Recognising this truth above all else” 
(in your reading of Scripture). The 
False Teachers appealed to the O.T. 
scriptures in support of their doctrine. 
étt waoa... ov yiverar. Waca... 
ov need not be regarded as a Hebraism. 
It is as normal as in I Jn. ii. 21, Jn. 
iii. 16. Stas értkdoews. This passage 
is a noted crux. (1) Hardt, followed by 
Lange, Spitta and others interpret em- 
Ave. = dissolutio. ‘No prophecy of S. 
is of such a kind that it can be annulled”. 
But no satisfactory instance of émtAvo. 
in this sense can be adduced. (2) Ac- 
cepting the sense of i8. émd. = “‘pri- 
vate,” or “human interpretation,’ Von 
Soden sees a reference to the methods 
of the false teachers in their attitude 
to Scripture (cf.v. 16, ii. 1). i8tas 
“is opposed to the dwvy évex@etoa of 
i.17”. (3) It seems most satisfactory to 
understand i8. émuA. as the meaning of 
the prophet himself, or what was in the 
prophet’s mind when he wrote; the ful- 
filment in any particular generation or 
epoch. ‘ The special work of the prophet 
is to interpret the working of God to his 
own generation. But in doing this, he is 
laying down the principles of God’s action 
generally. Hence there may be many 
fulfilments of one prophecy, or to speak 
more exactly, many historical illustrations 
of some one principle of Providential Gov- 
ernment’? (Mayor, p. 196). The geni- 
tive éwidvoews is gen. of definition and 
not of origin. ‘No prophecy is of such 
a nature as to be capable of a particu- 
lar interpretation.” 

Ver. 21. od yap OeAjpate avOpaov 
HvexOn wpodyteta woré. With yvéxOn 
of. vv. 17, 18. GANG bd Tvedp. ... 
hepdpevor, cf. Acts ii, 2. Gomep 
depopévns mvojs Bialas. Here we 
have the only reference to the Holy 
Spirit in the Epistle, and only in this 
connexion, viz. as the source of prophetic 
inspiration, The spirit is an agency 
rather than an agent. The men speak. 
The spirit impels. It is of much signific- 
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ance for the interpretation of the whole 
passage that dv@pw7rot occupies a position 
ot emphasis at the end of the sentence, 
thus bringing into prominence the human 
agent. The prophets were not ignorant 
of the meaning of their prophecies, but 
they saw clearly only the contem- 
porary political or moral situation, and 
the principles involved and _iliustrated 
therein. 

CHAPTER II.—Vv. 1-3. The False 
Teachers and their $udgment. ‘Yet 
there were also false prophets in the 
ancient community, just as among you 
there will be false teachers. They will not 
hesitate to introduce alongside the truth 
corrupting heresies, even denying their 
Redeemer, and bringing on themselves 
swift destruction. Many will imitate 
their vicious example, and thereby the 
way of truth will be discredited. Nay, 
further, actuated by covetousness, they 
will make merchandise of you by lying 
words. Yet you must not think that the 
judgment passed on all such long ago is 


inactive. Their destruction is awaiting 
them.” 
Ver. I. wev8orpopfra év TG Aad. 


év +t@ Aa@ is used for the chosen people 
in LXX. wevSorpodfrar. A class of 
False Prophets is frequently mentioned 
inthe O.T. In the earlier ages it is not 
suggested that there was conscious deceit 
on the part of the prophet. His pro- 
phecy is false, if it is proved so by the 
event (Jer. xxviii. 9). ‘ When a prophet 
lies, without being inspired by a false or 
impotent god, it is because God in His 
anger against Israel’s sin means to destroy 
him, and therefore put into the prophets 
‘a lying spirit’”. (Schulz. O.T. Th. 
1, 257). Cf. 1 Kings xxii. 5 ff. These 
are the prophets who cry “ peace, peace,” 
when God is really going to bring judg- 
ment. In the later period superstitious 
acts and pagan practices, such as spiritu- 
alism, ventriloquism, professional sooth- 
saying, became common (e.g. Jer. xxvii. 
g; Isa. viii. 19), The cardinal distinction 
between the true and the false prophet lay 
in the moral character of their teaching 
(Jer. xxiii. 21, 22). pevdodi8acxador. 
The characteristics of their teaching are 
well-marked in this Epistle. See Intro- 
duction, pp. 115 ff. Compare Phil. iii. 18 
f., ‘¢ enemies of the Cross,’’ who brought 
tears of shame to the eyes of the Apostle ; 
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Jas. i. 25. 
See 

Moulton, 
voleg.74. 


the abuses of the Lord’s Supper in x Cor. 
xi.; also Galat. ii. 4, 2 Cor. xi. 13. 
mapecagovo.. What is the force 
of wapa-? The idea of “stealth”? or 
““ secrecy ’’— stealthily to introduce” 
—is hardly in accord with their character 
described elsewhere as todpyrtal av- 
Od8ers, Sd~as ov Tpenovoww PBAacdy- 
podtvres (ii. 10). Rather the idea seems 
to be of the introduction of false teaching 
alongside the true, whereby the 6865 
GAnPetas is brought into disrepute. Cf. 
maperoeveykavTes, i. 5. The idea of 


stealth is present in mapevodkrous 
(Gal. ii. 5). atpéves. Clearly atpeots 
here is used in original sense of 
“tenet”? (“ animus,’ ‘“ sententia ’’) 
(So Spitta, von Soden, Weiss; but 
cf. Zahn., op. cit. ii. 233). In Galat. 
v. 20, 1 Cor. xi. 19, the sense is 


‘dissensions,” arising from such di- 
versity of opinion. It is used in the 
sense of “sect” in Acts v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5. The wevSo8i8docKaho. were 
within the Church. Even the “ Alogi,” 
who disputed the fourth Gospel in 
second century, were not excommuni- 
cated. They were, as Epiphanius says, 
‘one of ourselves”. Cf. MME., Expos. 
Feb. 1908. aipéoers arwdelas. The 
Genitive contains the qualifying idea— 
“ corrupting tenets’’. Our identification 
with a great cause may be maintained, as 
in the case of the false teachers, but per- 
sonal motives may sadly deteriorate, and 
the influence of the life may breed corrup- 
tion, Cf. Ignat. Tall. vi. 1; Eph. vi. 2. 
Kal TOV Gyop. ... Gpvovpevor. Kal = 
“even”. Cf. Mark i. 27. Ifthe ordinary 
use of Seamdrns in early Christian writers 
is followed here, viz., as referring to 
God, dyopdtw would also be used of 
God, who redeemed Israel out of Egypt 
(2 Sam. vii. 23). The reference here, 
however, is to Christ (cf. Mayor, p. xvii.). 
The N.T. use of ayop. is illustrated in 1 
Cor. vi. 20, where reference might be to 
God; but in ib. vii. 23 reference is 
clearly to Christ. Soin Rev.v.9. Cf. 
our Lord’s words in Mark x. 45, about 
“ giving his life a ransom” and Jude v. 
4. The “denial”? seems to have con- 
sisted in an inadequate view of the Person 
and Work of Christ, and their relation to 
the problem of human sin. Cf. Epp. of 
Peter, J. H. Jowett, pp. 230 ff. taxuiy. 
See note on i. 14. émayovtes. The 
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ii. 1, viii, Tats 
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the storage of grain, and so far as known, the word “does not seem to suggest 


2, Luke i. N 
kai 4 admddhera adtav ob Tyuotdte. 4. 
d Actsiii. 5 
The two last are mere variations in spelling: the last gives a different word which 
anything awful or terrible ’’ (Mayor). 


The presumption, considering dependence 


of whole chapter on ideas of Jude, is in favour of oetpats. 


middle might have been expected. Cf. v. 
5, where the active is suitably used. 

Ver. 2. doedyelats. are “acts of 
lasciviousness”’. 06865 THs aAnOelas. 
a&AnGela contains the root-idea of “ gen- 
uineness’’. It combines the ideas of 
the knowledge of God and His purposes 
in Christ; and of the human obligation 
to right living that springs from it. ‘‘ He 
that doeth truth cometh to the light.” 
The writer of 2 Peter is, as always, con- 
cerned to oppose a merely intellectual 
Gnosticism, which has its ultimate fruit 
in immorality. Cf. Ps. cxix. 29, 30. 
BracdypnOycetar. The whole Church 
suffered in reputation because of these 
men. «Cf. Romi it 24500 Timvevi. x 

Ver. 3. év is causal. m)eoveEiq = 
‘*covetousness’”’, Cf. Luke xii. 15. 
wAaorots: here only in N.T., “ manu- 
factured,” ‘ feigned,” “artificial”. ép- 
mopevoovtat Originally used in intrans. 
sense = ‘‘go a-trading’”’. Cf. Jas. iv. 
13. Then = ‘‘import,” in trans. sense. 
Here =<Smakeleainwot, 2 exploits 
Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17, r Tim. vi. 5. 

ots 7d Kpipa ¢kmadar ov apyet: 
“whose judgment has for long not been 
nactive,” although there is an appear- 
ance of delay. This delay is the argu- 
ment used by the false teachers. €k- 
madat occurs in O.G,1.S., 5845 (ii. A.p.), 
80 dv exradar abrhy (sc. thy warplda) 
evepyét[noev]. (Cf. iii, 4 and ii. 1, 
émayovTes EavTois Taxiwiv dard)evay.) 
For apyet see note on i. 8. The judg- 
ment has long been gathering, and is 
impending. vvordfer. The word used 
of the slumbering virgins in Matt. xxv. 5. 
In Isa. v. 27 it is used of the instruments 
of God’s anger employed against those 
guilty of social abuses. 

Vv. 4-1t0a. A historical illustration of 
the Divine judgment on the wicked, and 
carve of the righteous. 

“God spared not angels who sinned, 


but having cast them into Tartarus, gave 
them over to chains of darkness, reserving 
them for judgment. He spared not the 
ancient world, but guarded Noah, with 
seven others, while the impious world 
was overwhelmed by a flood. So Divine 
judgment was extended to the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, which were over- 
whelmed by ashes, and overthrown by 
earthquake, as an example of what is in 
store for impious persons, while righteous 
Lot was delivered, grieved and wearied 
as he was by the profligate life of the 
lawless. For day after day this man 
with his righteous instincts, in his life 
among them, was vexed with the sight 
and sound of their lawless deeds. In all 
this we have a proof that the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of 
trial, and to keep the ungodly under dis- 
cipline until the day of judgment, especi- 
ally those who follow the polluting lusts 
of the flesh and despise authority.” 

Ver. 4. et yap 6 Oeds. . . introducing 
a series of conditional sentences. The 
apodosis is found in ot8ev Kvptos 
... Of v. 9g. oeipats. No doubt a 
rendering of Seopots in Jude 6, agree- 
ably to the practice of this writer, who 
is somewhat fond of using rarer words, 
instead of the more commonplace. ceipa 
usually means a “cord” or ‘“rope”’ 
(Homer, J/, xxiii., 115, Od. xxii., 175). 
It would seem to mean “a _ golden 
chain” in II, viii, 19, 25, cf. Plato. 
Theatetus, i. 53 C. The meaning 
“fetters’’ is peculiar to 2 Peter (for 
var. lect. oevpots, see textual note). 
TapTapwoas = “cast into Tartarus”. 
The verb is a Gwat dey. Tdptapos 
occurs in three passages of LXX. (Job 
xl. 15 (20), xli. 22 (23), Prov. xxiv. 51 
(xxx. 16): but in none of these is there 
any corresponding idea in the Heb-_ 
rew. The word also occurs in Enoch 
xx. 2, where Gehenna is the place of 
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{égou! taptapdoas tapédwxev eis Kplow THPoUpEvouS,” 5. Kal dpxa- ¢ Plato, 


tou kdopou odK edpeicato, GANG °dySoov ‘NGe Sixatoodvns KiypuKa 
épvdagtey, Katakhuopov Kécpw doeBav ®émdéas* 6. 
LoSdpwv kat Toudppas teppdaas "katactpopy Katekpwev, dmdderypa 


pedd\evtav doeBéow® rteberkds, 7. 


pevoy G1d Tis Tay &Odopwr ‘ev doehyeia dvactpodijs épdcato,— 


G. pp. 57 f. 


1fodov SSBCKLP, Ti., Treg., WH; fCodois NA. 


kat Sixatoy AT KaTatovou- 27, 


g Luke xiii. 34, Acts xiv. 27. 


Legg. 3 


Kat mddeus 


f Art. 
absent ii. 
Ae Se 

ott, J. 

h Matt. xx. 18. it Pet. it. 


“The latter reading may 


have arisen from a marginal -o1s intended to connect oetpais, but wrongly applied 


to Lodov”’ (Mayor, Ed. p. cxciv.). 


2 -rnpovpevovs BCKLP, syrh + Ti., Treg., WH; kodalopevous thpew SA, latt., 


SyrP, boh., sah. 


SaceBeowy BP, syrh, syrp, WH; tows aoeBeowv sah., boh.; aveBeww KRACKL, 


vulg., Treg., Ti. 


punishment for apostate Jews, and Tar- 
tarus for the fallen angels. In Homer 
(e.g. Il. viii. 13) Hades is the place of 
confinement for dead men, and Tartarus 
is the name given to a murky abyss be- 
neath Hades in which the sins of fallen 
Immortals (Kronos, Japetos, and the 
Titans) are punished (cf. Salmond, H.B.D. 
ii. 344). Hence 2 Peter uses this word 
in agreement with the Book of Enoch 
and Greek mythology, because he is 
speaking of fallen angels and not of men. 
As regards the cosmology that is here 
implied, it has been suggested that the 
earth is not regarded as flat, but the 
universe is conceived as two concentric 
spheres, the outer heaven, the inner the 
earth. The nether half of heaven is 
Tartarus, and the nether half of the earth 
is Hades (St. Clair, Expositor, July, 1902). 
The use of the word by 2 Peter is remark- 
able as implying an atmosphere of Greek 
thought in the circle in which he moved, 
and for which he wrote. {60s in Homer 
is used of the gloom of the nether world, 
Od: xx, 356, of. Heb. xii., 18.- Also 
v. 17 and Jude 6, 13. It is implied that 
fallen angels and unrighteous men alike 
undergo temporary punishment until the 
day of their final doom, cf. ver.g, Enoch 
X. 4, 12, Ixxxvili. 2. 

Ver. 5. dpxatov kédopov. The article 
is omitted, which is not a mark of illi- 
teracy. This chapter is prophetic in form, 
and the omission of the article is character- 
istic of that style. Cf. Job. iii. 10, Judges 
v. 5. (See Mayor, Ed. xxxiv. xxxv.). 
Sixavocdvyns KypuKa. Knyp. in this sense 
is used in N.T. only here, and in r Tim. 
ii, 7,2 Tim.i. 11. 2 Peter again borrows 
from Jewish tradition as to the preaching 
of Noah. Cf. Jos. Antiq.i. 3,1, Clem. 


Rom, i. 7. kataxkdvopdv, cf. Matt, xxiv. 
38, 39, Luke vii. 27, Gen. vi. 17. émdéas. 
Aorist participle implies co-incident ac- 
tion. “ Hesaved N... . while he sent, 
etc.” émdyw is used of “setting-on,” 
“letting loose,” e.g. “dogs”. Odyssey, 
xix. 445, Xen. Cyr. x. 19. OySoov. “ with 
seven others’’. Classical Greek usage is 
toadd airév. Thereis much difficulty as 
to the significance of the numeral, The 
reference is no doubt to the number of 
Noah’s family. The numeral is placed in 
a prominent place in the sentence to lay 
stress on the small number saved out 
of the inhabited world, as a striking ex- 
ample of mercy in the midst of judgment, 
cf. i Pet. ili. 20. Cf. P. Petr. iii. 28. 8re 
eSpaypatrokdémrer tpitos dv (bis), cf. 
Abbott, J. G. § 562 

Ver. 6. méders 20d. kal Touopp. Not 
genitive of apposition, but cities of the 
district, where Sodom and Gomorrah were 
situated. Cf. Jude 7, %. nal [. wai ai 
Tept avTas méhers KaTaoTpody KatéKxpt- 
vev. kataortpody is dative of instrument, 
‘¢condemned them by overthrow’”’. Gen. 
xix. 24, 25 seems to imply some further 
destruction after the fire. Perhaps an 
earthquake is meant, a common accom- 
panying phenomenon of volcanic dis- 
turbance. trddevypa + TEVELKds, 
“constituting them an example to un- 
godly persons of things in store for 
them.” With pedd. cf. Heb. xi. 20, Col. 
ii. 17. Teppwoas = “cover up with 
ashes”? (not “ reduce to ashes ’’) —found 
in a description of the eruption of Vesu- 
vius. (Dio. Cass. Ixvi. p. 1094). 

Ver. 7. Katatovovpevov, the word 
applied to the condition of the slave whom 
Moses delivered, Acts vii. 24. It implies 
outward discomfort. a0éopwv. Cf iii. 17, 


with ola 
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8. Bdéupatr yap Kal dor Sixaros! evkatouxdy év adtois *pépay ef 


1 Tim. iii. qpépas Yuxhy Sixatav dvdpors epyors €Bacdvifev,—g. olSev Kuptos 


5, Jas. iv. 


a > ec , 
i7; Matt. edceBeis éx meipacpod “piecOat, dSixous B€ cis Hpepay Kpicews 


Vil. II, 
Phil. iv. 
12,1 


Thess. iv.) placpod Tropevoevous Kat KUpLdTHTOS KaTappovodyTas. 


4, Classi- 
cal. : ; 
1 Luke iv. 22, Col. i. 13, Rom. i. 26. 


, 
kohaLopévous Type, 10. padiota S€ Tods dmigw capkds év Em Oupia 


TOAPHTAL 


1 9 Stxatos SACKLP, syrr., Treg., Ti.; om. o B, vulg., WH. 


“a stronger word than Gvopos, because 
Geopds is used especially of a divine or- 
dinance, a fundamental law ’’ (Mayor). 

Ver. 8. BA€ppate yap kat ako. Two 
interpretations are possible (1) Instru- 
mental dative after éBaodviley. ‘He 
vexed his righteous soul by what he saw 
and heard.” The objections are (a) the 
long interval that separates BX. «.7.). 
from éBacdvitev, (b) that BAéppa is never 
elsewhere used of the thing seen, but is 
used of sight from the subjective, emo- 
tional, and volitional point of view. 
Hence (2), reading Sixatos without the 
article, and taking BA. «.7.A. with that 
word, we may translate with the Vulgate 
“‘aspectu et auditu justus”. His in- 
stincts of eye and ear were nobler than 
those of the society around him. *pépav 
ef Hpépas. “ Day in, day out.” Cf. qwépa 
«a8 Auépav in Ps. Ixviii. 19. éBaodviler. 
It is somewhat peculiar that the active 
should be used. ‘“ He vexed, distressed 
his righteous soul.’’ May it not be that 
in the use of the active a certain sense of 
personal culpability is implied? Lot was 
conscious that the situation was ulti- 
mately due to his own selfish choice (cf. 
von Soden). 

Ver. 9. olSev Kupuos, «.T.A. 
dosis to protasis begun 
tmetpagpov. See Mayor’s note on Jas. 
i. 2. The idea here is primarily of those 
surroundings that try a man’s fidelity 
and integrity, and not of the inward 
inducement to sin, arising from the de- 
sires. Both Noah and Lot were in the 
midst of mockers and unbelievers. This 
aretpagpds is the atmosphere in which 
faith is brought to full development. It 
was a condition even of the life of Jesus. 
tpets Se €orre of Stapepevnndres pet” E00 
év Tois metpagpots pov (Luke xxii. 
28). It is the word used by St. Luke of 
the Temptation (Luke iv. 13). On the 
one hand, wetpaopds is not to be lightly 
sought (Luke xi. 4), or entered into care- 
lessly (Mark xiv. 38); the situation of 
mTetpagpds may itself be the result of sin 
(= Tim. vi. g). On the other hand, it is 


Apo- 
In) so Veraed. 


a joyous opportunity for the development 
of spiritual and moral strength (Jas, i. 2, 
12). qmetpaopds becomes sin only when 
it ceases to be in opposition to the will. 
The word is peculiar to the N.T. 
GSixous 5é eis Fpepav Kpioews Koda- 
Copévous typetv: “to keep the unrigh- 
teous under punishment until the day of 
yudgment”’. The reference may be the 
same as in i Pet. ili. 19, Tots év puAaky 
avevpacu, if we interpret “spirits in 
prison’ as meaning those who had dis- 
obeyed the preaching of Noah, and to 
whom Christ preached. Cf. Book of 
Enoch, x. 4 f. tpépav xpicews. This 
day is also the day of Parousia. The 
same expression is used in iii. 7. It 
is called Hpépa Kuplov (iii. 10); 4 Tod 
Ocod pepe (iii. 12). Three great results 
are brought about on that day. (1) The 
ungodly will suffer &r@ eva (iii. 7; cf. ii. 
I, iii, 16). It is noteworthy that the 
ultimate fate of the fallen angels is 
not described except as kptows (ii. 4). 
(2) Dissolution of the material universe by 
fire.(ili. 11, lit. 7, iii. 12, 11. r0)..4(3) the 
righteous are promised ‘“ new heavens 
and anew earth”. In this new universe, 
or environment, righteousness has its 
home (iii. 13). The difficult passage (i. 
1g), about the day-star, has reference to 
this Hwépa Kupiov, when the great Day 
shall dawn, and the sign of it shall cheer 
the hearts of the faithful, and the lamp 
of prophecy will be no longer needed. 
Ver. 10a. pddttota 8€ Tots dricw 
gapkos . . . Topevopevous, ‘especially 
thosewho follow the flesh as their leader ”’. 
Cf. Matt. iv. 19,1 Tim. v.15. InIsa. Ixv. 
2 we have topevopévots . . . dariaw Tov 
Gpaptiav avtay. The writer now passes 
from the sin of Sodom to the sin of the 
Libertines. éwv@upiga pracpod. émibupla 
is used of strong desire generally ; ‘ lust” 
in its older meaning. E.g. Luke xxii. 15. 
ptacpov is a qualitative genitive, as in 
li. I. atpéwets arwdelas: “a polluting 
desire”. xKuptoTntos Katadpovodvras. 


kup. Cannot be taken in a purely abstract. 


sense, “‘despising authority’. kupidrys 


_ 


8—rT, 


adbdSers, SdEas oF tp€povcw Brachypoirtes. 


> ae 
toxvi Kal Suvdper peiLoves dvtes od 


is used in the abstract sense of the Lord- 
ship of Christ in Didache iv. 1. Honour 
him who speaks the word of God, as 
KUptov, 80ev yap 4 KupiwTyns AaAeiTaL, 
ékel KUptos éotiv. 

_ _ Asis suggested by this passage in the 
Didache, we may conclude that by 
KUPLOTHTOS KaTadpovovvTas is meant a 
despising of the Lordship of Christ, which 
was the central theme of the apostolic 
teaching and preaching. The writer in 
ver. 10), goes on to speak of their attitude 
towards 8dfas, or “angelic beings’’. 
Cf. Jude 8, xupiorntra Sé abeTotow, 
SdEas St BAacdypotor. It is true that 
in Col. i. 16, kupudrntes form one of 
the ranks of angels in the false Gnostic 
teaching, but there is no indication that 
the Libertines here spoken of taught any 
elaborate angelology. On the contrary, 
they spoke lightly of the Unseen Powers 
generally. Their teaching seems to have 
been materialistic in tone. They were 
@s GAoya {Ga yeyevynpéva uorka (ver. 
12)—creatures of natural instinct, not 
employing the higher powers of reason 
(Goya). 

Vv. 10b-14 Further description of the 
False Teachers. ‘“ Presumptuous and ar- 
rogant, they do not shrink from irreverent 
speech about the unseen powers, while 
even angels, who are far superior to these 
false teachers in greatness and might, do 
not dare to bring against these powers an 
irreverent accusation. Their irreverence 
is therefore of an ignorant type, as of un- 
reasoning animals, who are boin creatures 
of instinct, and are fitted only for capture 
and destruction. Their destruction will be 
in keeping, and they will be defrauded of 
what is really the wages of fraud. Their 
notion of pleasure is to spend the day 
in delicate living. They are spots and 
blemishes, luxuriating in their pleasures, 
while they feast with you. Their eyes are 
full of adultery, and they are insatiable 
in sin, alluring unstable souls. With 
hearts experienced in covetousness, they 
are children of the curse.” ; 

Ver. 10). ToApntat atOdSeis. av. is 
to be taken as an epithet of roApnrat. 
The idea in top. is of shameless and 
irreverent daring. av@d8eus (ards and 
ASopar) = “self-willed,” “arrogant”. In 
I Tim. i. 7, the émtoxomos must not be 
av048ns, where the thought seems to be 
of irresponsibility in regard to the com- 
munity. Cf. Didache iii. 6, py ylvou 
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II. dou dyyehou 
dépovow Kar adtav mapa 


yoyyvoos* érer8i) S8nyct cis Thy Bdac- 
yplav: nde adOdSnys nde wovnpddpwv 
ek yap tovitav amdvtev Brdacdyplar 
yewvGvrat. The false teachers push for- 
ward their views, regardless of conse- 
quences. Cf. P. Amh. 78, 13 f. (ii. a.p.), 
Blov] mAcovent? GvOpwiros a(v)Odé5ns. 
“An audacious man is taking advantage 
of me.” 8édas ob tpeuovow Bdracdn- 
povvtes. 8Sd£as is used of Unseen Powers 
whether good or evil. Howcan BAaodnp. 
be used of evil powers? It is obvious 
that we must find some sense for BAao- 
gynpetv here; and also in Jude 8, that 
will be applicable to 8éfas, apart alto- 
gether from their moral character. In 
Plato, Rep. 381 E, there occurs a passage 
dealing with the popular conception of 
the gods, which holds that they may 
sometimes change their form, and “in 
the likeness of wandering strangers, bodied 
in manifold forms, go roaming from city to 
city” (cf. Homer, Od. xvii. 485). By such 
notions, as taught for example by mothers 
to their children, men may be said, 
“eis Oeots BAaodypeiy”. Not only are 
these a misrepresentation of the Divine, 
but their tendency is to make light of it, 
belittle it, detract from its dignity. Some 
such sense of BX. seems to be required 
here. The false teachers may have scoffed 
at the idea both of angelic help, and of 
diabolic temptation. Their tendency 
seems to have been to make light of 
the Unseen, to foster a sense of the 
unreality both of sin and of goodness, 
and to reduce the motives of conduct to 
a vulgar hedonism (cf. Mayor’s note, 
P- 74)s 

Ver. 11. 8mov = “whereas”. The 
interpretation of this verse turns on the 
meaning of kat’ att@v. Does it refer to 
the false teachers, or to a distinction be- 
tween two sets of angels, which finds an 
illustration in the contest between Michael 
and Satan for the body of Moses ? (Jude, 
g). Inthe latter case kat’ attév would 
refer to the fallen angels. Another pos- 
sible interpretation is that dyyeAou ioyvi 
Kat Suvdper petLoves dvres are a superior 
class of archangels (Spitta), and kar’ 
avtév would refer to the 8é6£a1 in general. 
Chase suggests that the reference is to 
the false teachers, and angels are re- 
presented as bringing before the Lord 
tidings as to the conduct of created 
beings, whether angels or men (0p. cit. 
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m Use of 
dat. in- 
stead of 
accus. 
indicates 
progress 
towards 
extinc- 
tion of 


prepp. with three cases (Moulton, Pyoleg. 106). 


Luke v. 25. 


TFETPOD 


™Kuptw Brdopypoy kpiow. 12. odor 84, ds dNoya Loa yeyerynpeva 
puoikd eis Gdwow Kal POopdy, év “ols dyvoodow Phacdypoirres, 
év ti pOopa aitay Kai pbaphoovra, 13. adixodpevor! pucbdy 
@Sixias* HSovhy tyodpevor Thy év Hpépa tpudyy, omwihor kat pOpor 


n Rom. x. 14, vi. 21, xiv. 21, John xix. 37, 


LaSikoupevor. NV BP, syrh + WH; koprovpevor ACKLWg, boh., spec., syrh + 


ANG, ree. 


We may note the tendency in 2 Peter 
exemplified here to put in general terms 
what Jude states in the particular, in the 
s-ory of Michael and Satan. The par- 
ticulars of Jude are omitted (as also the 
name Enoch afterwards) in order to avoid 
direct reference to apocryphal writings. 
Accordingly the sentence, ov dépovow 
kar avtrav BAdodypov kptow, is only 
intelligible by reference to Jude 9, where 
Michael does not himself condemn Satan, 
but says éwuTipyoar oot Kvptos. Cf, note 
on BrAaodnpovyres, v. 10. 

Ver. 12. yeyevwnpeva bvorka— born 
creatures of instinct’’. Instinct is here 
distinguished from the rational centres of 
thought and judgment. They are d\oya 
€éa. Their chief characteristic is that 
they are ‘“‘alive,” and have no sense of 
the moral issues of life. Like animals, 
they exist eis Ghwowv Kal pbopay. év ots 
ayvootow BrlaodnpotyTes=ev TovToLs & 
-.. “Speaking lightly of things they 
are ignorant of”. Spiritually they are 
incapable. They know not what they do, 
in thus clouding moral issues. év Tq 
H0opG aitav kal P¥apycovrar. Here is 
a subtle example of the dependence of 
this epistle upon Jude. In Jude 10, we 
have év rovtois pOelpovrar, referring to 
boa 8€ dvoikds ... émlotavrar. The 
sense in 2 Peter is confused, and there 
is no distinction between the two kinds 
of knowledge, although the intended 
meaning in both passages is the same. 
Cf. Rom. viii. 5, 6. 

Ver. 13. Gdixotvpevor probdv adixlas 
(cf. v. 12). This playing upon words is 
characteristic of 2 Peter, d&ixeiy has 
usually the sense of ‘doing harm to”? 
(cf. Acts xxxv. 10; Galat. iv. 12). Here 
it would seem to mean “ being defrauded 
of the wages of fraud,” or “ being done 
out of the wages of wrong-doing”’. It 
has been customary to see in this phrase 
an illustration of the irresponsible use of 
words in 2 Peter. ‘ Another example 
of the author’s love of far-fetched and 
artificial expressions”’ (Mayor). In P, 


Eleph., however 27a%4f (iii. B.c.), the 
writers ask for a receipt with reference 
toacertain business transaction. TovTov 
Sé yevopévov éodpeOa ovK AdtknpEvor 
“this having been arranged, we shall not 
be defrauded”. To this may be added 
Mayor’s citation of Plut. Cato Mi. 17 
(p. 766) ebpdav ypéa madara TO Sypootw 
aodovs ddetdovtas Kal oddots TO 
Sypdo.ov, dpa thy wédty eravoev Gdi- 
Koupévyv kal G8uxovaav. The accusative 
vei after &8ux. is very unusual. In classical 
writers it is found only with a8fxnpa. 
pio Gov adixias suggests the experience of 
Balaam, of whom the same expression 
is used in ver. 15, who never received his 
promised hire from Balak (Num. xxiv. 11). 
Death deprives the false teachers of all 
their reward. For significance of the 
name “ Balaam,”’ in connexion with the 
false teachers, see Introduction, p. 118. 
ndSoviv in N.T. only insa bad sense, cf. 
Luke wilt. 14, Dit. ai...3),: Jasu ives t=3e 
tpvpy only in N.T. in Luke vii. 25 where 
it is used of “ delicate living,’ a luxurious 
life, but with no special blame attached. 
The word is also used of gifts of wisdom 
in Prov. iv. 9, cf. Ps. xxxvi. 8, “the river 
of thy pleasures’’, Eden is called wapa- 
Servos THs Tpudis, Gen. ii. 15, iii. 13, 24. 
év qpépqa “in the day-time,”, ‘in broad 
day-light”’. oto kal pao, cf. Ephes. 
Vv, 27, 2 Pet. iii. +14, 1 Pet.4.0n9,. Judesre: 
p@pos “reproach,” ‘disgrace’. Cf, 
Hort. on i Pet. i. 19, where he traces the 
way in which p@pos and dpwpos, came 
to be used with superficial meaning of 
‘‘blemish,” cf. Ephes. i. 4, v. 27, Heb. 
ix. 14. évtpud@vres: “to be luxurious,” 
cf. Xen. Hell. iv. 1, 30. év tats amrdrats 
avTév: tobe taken with évtpud. dardry 
is a favourite word of Hermas (Mand. 
viii. 5) and is frequently joined by him 
with tpudy (Mand. xi. 12 and throughout 
Parable 6). According to Deissmann, 
andéry in popular Hellenistic has the 
meaning “pleasure”’. Cf. Matt. xiii. 22 
= Mark iv. 19 (Luke viii. 14), (see his 
Hellenisierung des semitischen Monotheis- 
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evtpupavtes ev tals amdtats! adrav cuvevwxodpevor Gyiv, 4.0 Matt, x. 


5 10, Heb. 
Spbahpods exovtes peatods °porxadid8os kal dKkatamadertous? iii. 1, 


, Eph. ii. 

Pdpaptias, SehedLovres Wuxds dotypiktous, Kapdiav yeyupvacperny ees 
P in Peter iv, 
teovegias exovtes, katdpas tékva: 15. Katadelrovtes ed0etay > i, eee 


‘ > 24 a an lol A . 
S86v ewhavyOnoay, €axohouOjcavtes TH 684 Tod Badadp Tod Bocop ? g Heb. ii, 
12. 


hamatats SACKLP, syrh (mg. ayamwats), WH, Ti.; ayamais AB, sah., syrp 
+ Treg., WHm. At first sight it would seem probable that 2 Peter has misread 
ayamats in Jude 12. Confusion is common in MSS. of O.T. between &yamaw and 
Grataw, ayary and awaty (¢.g., Ps. Ixxviii. 36). Yet amarn, arataw has been 
proved to be the correct reading in many cases. attwv here is an argument in its 
favour. Nestle (of. cit. pp.-324 ff.) and Zahn (of. cit. ii. p. 235 f.) argue strongly 
for ayamrats and omission of vpiv (ovvevwxoupevor = ‘ feasting with one another ’’) 
(Mayor, Ed. cxcvii). 

"axaTamavotous SCKLP, 13, 31, Ti., Treg.; axatamactrovs AB, WH. The 
latter reading ‘‘ may have originated in a faulty pronunciation on the part of the 
reader, or the v may have been accidentally omitted at the end of the line, as in B, 
where one line ends with wa- and the next begins with -crovs ” (Mayor, Ed. cxcvii. 
ef. Moulton, Proleg. p. 47). 

3 Bosop SCACKLP, boh., syrh, Ti., Treg.; Bewp B, syrp, sah., WH, Weiss; 
Bewopoop &. There can be little doubt that Booop is the correct reading. The 
reading of §¥ is manifestly due toa combination of Booop and a marginal correc- 
tion -ewp. Zahn. (of. cit. ii. p. 292) says that everywhere in LXX, Josephus, Philo, 
only the forms Beop or Batop occur, and that Bogop is inexplicable except as a mis- 
take on the part of 2 Peter due to ‘‘ imperfect pronunciation or defective hearing”. 
Nestle, however (0p. cit. p. 244), after Holmes-Parsons, cites viov tov Booop in the 
Georgian version of Jos. xiii. 22. Booop also occurs as name of a place in Deut. 
iv. 43, I Sam. xxx. 9, 1 Macc. v. 26. ‘The support of the ordinary name by B 
against the other MSS. may be compared with its support of Zipev against Lupewy 


in i. 1’? (Mayor, Ed. cxcviii.). 


mus, (Neue Fahrb. f. d. Klass. Altertum, 
1903), p. 165, n. 5). 

Ver. 14. Gkatatavearous apaprtias. 
For use of genitive with this verb, cf. 1 
Pet. iv. 1. See Grammatical Note. 
SeheaLovres. Cf. v. 18 and Mayor’s 
note on Jas. i. 14, ‘entice or catch bya 
bait”. Katdapas téxva. Cf. Téxva tra- 
Kos, I Pet. i. 14. 

Vv. 15, 16. Example of Balaam. 
“They have left the straight way and 
wandered from it, having followed the 
way of Balaam, who loved the ways of 
wickedness, and was rebuked for his 
transgression, when a dumb ass spoke 
with a man’s voice, and forbade the in- 
fatuation of the prophet.” 

Ver. 15. Tq 686 rod Badadp. The 
comparison of the conduct of the False 
Teachers to that of Balaam is significant 
as determining their character and motive 
(see Introduction, pp. 115 ff.). The 
writer of 2 Peter takes the miraculous 
narrative in Numbers xxii. 21-35 literally. 
It is no disparagement of the value of the 
illustration that we, in our day, can no 
longer do so. Balaam had the gift of 
real spiritual vision. He is described in 


Numbers xxiv. 36 as one ‘‘ whose eye 
was closed,’’ i.e. to outer things, and 
also as one ‘‘ which seeth the vision of 
the Almighty, falling down and having 
his eyes open,” i.e. to spiritual vision. 
Balaam was one who allowed the greed 
of gain to become stronger than the 
prophetic impulse. He is conscious that 
he is tempting God, and an evil con- 
science makes him irritable. He fears 
lest God may yet interfere to rob him of 
his reward. When the ass starts aside 
he beats it, but ultimately his passion is 
subdued by the momentary triumph of 
his higher spiritual instincts, when he 
begins to suspect that in the stubbornness 
of the animal there is really the power 
of God exercised to hinder him in his 
course. The angel with the drawn sword 
is often the form that men’s religion takes 
who are disobeying the voice of con- 
science. ‘ There is a strange depth of 
meaning in the appealing eye of an ill- 
treated animal. It is an appeal, in the 
first place, to whatever remnant of pity 
and generosity may still survive in the 
heart of the man who ill-treats it, but it 
is an appeal, in the second place, to the 
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bs pucddy ddixias hyde, 16. édeysw S€ eoxev idias Tapa- 
vopias: dmobdyroy apwvov év dvOpdrou puri pbey§dpevov éxwduoev 


‘ A , , 
Thy Tod mpodytou Tapadhpoviay. 


x »” 
17. obTot elow myyat avudpor 


, A , 
kat duixdat dmd Nathaos ehauvdpevar, ots 6 Loos tod akoTOUS 


TETHPHTAL. 


18. brépoyka yap patadtntos bbeyydpevor SehedLou- 


4 
ow év émiBuplats capKos doedyelaus Tous dAlyws 1 @rropedyovTas TOUS 
=) x, la 
év whdvy dvactpepopuevous, 19. €hevBepiay adrois émayyehAdpevor, 


lodtyws ABNe, vg., syrr., sah., boh., Treg., Ti.. WH; ovtws NCKLP; OVTwS 
would require aor.; amodvyovras (“clean escaped” A.V.), read by KLP. In the 
MSS. ovtws is hardly distinguishable from oAvyws (Mayor, Ed. cxcviii.). 


justice of the God who made them both, 
a cry of which we may be sure it has 
entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth. When animals are put to un- 
necessary suffering, either in the shambles 
or as beasts of burden, or in the interests 
of science or sport, or for any other 
reason, cases are Sure to arise in which 
we may justly apply the words of our 
Epistle, and say of such poor tortured 
creatures that with their dying gaze, no 
less clearly than if they had spoken with 
man’s voice, they forbade the madness 
of their torturers’? (Mayor, p. 203). Cf. 
F. W. Robertson, Sevmons, Ser. iv. pp. 

o f, 

5 Ver. 16. €deyéw 8é évyev, a periphrasis 
for the passive of éhéyyw, = “‘ was re- 
buked”’. i8fas mapavoulas, emphatic, 
‘this own transgression’’. Two inter- 
pretations of i8(as are possible. (x) The 
mapavop. is a characteristic trait in 
Balaam (Keil. Weiss). (2) As prophet, 
Belaam was expected to do and teach 
God’s law. He whose duty it is to 
rebuke others is himself rebuked for his 
own transgression ’’ (Hundhausen, Wie- 
singer). ™Wapavopta = ‘a _ particular 
transgression”’ as distinct from évopla 
= ‘disobedience in general”. mapa- 
dpoviay, ‘‘infatuation”. Balaam is pro- 
ceeding against what he knows to be 
the Divine will. 

Vv. 17-19. The Libertines are them- 
selves slaves. ‘‘ They are like waterless 
wells, and mists that the wind disperses. 
For them is reserved the fate of gloomy 
darkness. They utter ponderous no- 
things, and allure through their lusts 
those who were just escaping from the 
temptations of heathen life. Promising 
freedom to others, they are themselves 
slaves of corruption. Every one is a 
slave to that which has mastered 
him.” 

Ver. 17. wnhyat... éAavvdpevar. It 
is interesting to compare the expressions 


in 2 Peter here with Jude 12, It would 
appear as though he had felt that vepéAau 
avvdpot was a contradiction in terms, 
and instead he substituted wnyal. Aat- 
anos is a strong expression = “ gale,” 
a ‘storm of wind”. Cf. Mk. iv. 37, 
Lk. viii. 23. ots 6L6gos . . . TeTHpyTar 
is somewhat out of place here, and is 
used appropriately of meteors in Jude 13. 

Ver. 18. wmépoyka. Cf. Jude 16. 
No doubt the reference is to the use of 
Gnosticterms. paratérys, used specially 
of moral insincerity. Cf. patatas ava- 
otpodis, ‘ heartless conduct,” r P. i. 18. 
There is no corresponding reality behind 
their words. oapkés, to be taken with 
a@oeAyelats, which is in apposition” to 
émOuptats. Tovs dXlyws arodevyovras : 
“those who are just escaping’; who 
have been impressed with Christian truth, 
and have had strength to separate them- 
selves from their old surroundings and 
customs ; but are led to return through 
the compromises suggested by the false 
teachers. The phenomenon is not un- 
common in all missionary work, of men 
who have escaped from ‘‘ Gentile vices, 
but are not yet established in Christian 
virtues’ (Bigg). tots év whavy avactpe- 
dopévous = governed by aarodevyovras : 
“(escaping from) those who live in 
error ’’; i.e. from their old heathen com- 
panionships. ‘There is great passion 
in the words. Grandiose sophistry is 
the hook, filthy lust is the bait, with 
which these men catch those whom the 
Lord had delivered, or was delivering ” 
(Bigg). 

Ver. 19. éAevOepfav. Doubtless that 
Antinomianism is indicated to which the 
doctrine of Grace has ever been open. 
Cf. Galat. v. 13. It arises from the ever- 
recurring confusion of liberty and license, 
The training of conscience is contem- 
poraneous with the growth of Christian 
character. The Pauline teaching, which 
abrogated external legality, was open to 
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4 a ; a ~ 
adroit S00do. bmdpxovtes Tis Oopas: @ ydp tus HTTH|TAL, TodTw r Acts xi. 17 


SedoUAwTar. 


abuse, and might easily be dangerous 
to recent converts from heathenism. 
@8opas. See Mayor’s note, ed. p. 175. 
00pa is that gradual decay of spiritual 
and moral sense that follows on wilful 
self-indulgence. ¢ydp . . . 880vA@rTa. 
Cf. Rom. vi. 16, viii. 21, John viii. 34. 

Vv. 20-23. The consequences of fall- 
ing away. ‘‘ The case of their victims 
is a serious one. They have escaped 
from the pollutions of tue world through 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and are 
once more entangled and worsted by 
these. Their last state becomes worse 
than the first. It were better for them 
not to have known the way of righteous- 
ness, than in spite of such knowledge, to 
depart from the holy commandment com- 
mitted to them. They illustrate the 
truth of the proverb: ‘the dog that 
turned back to his own vomit, and 
the sow that went to bathe to wallowing 
in the mud’.” 

Ver. 20. Here, again, yap loosely 
introduces the subject of the victims 
allured by the false teachers away from 
their former faith. T& pidopara tod 
Kéopov. (Lev. vii. 8, Jer. xxxix. 34), 
occurs only here in N.T. In LXX the 
word seems to have a technical religious 
sense, the profanation of flesh by ordinary 
use which is set apart for sacrifice. This 
sense lingers here. The body is sacred 
to God, and to give licentious rein to the 
passions is plaopa. Cf. pracpds, v. Io, 
and piatve, Jude 8. Tot Kécpov is the 
world in the sense of the heathen society 
and its practises. émiyvdoe. See note 
oni. 2. tovtots is governed by éumrdak- 
évres = “entangled by these”. Cf. 2 
Tim. ii. 4, yéyovev avtois, «7A. Cf. 
Matt. xii. 45, Luke xi. 26, and Heb, vi. 
4-8, x. 26. 

Ver. 21. 68dv Tis Sikaroovvns. Also 
called ‘‘the way of truth,” ii. 2, “ the 
straight way,’ ii. 15. évrod7js. Else- 
where in N.T. the singular is used to 
mean a particular precept. Cf. Rom. 
vii. 12, 1 Tim. vi. 14. It is charac- 
teristic of this writer to emphasise the 


(Rec.). 


20. et yap dmoguydvtes TA pdopata Tod Kécpou évs Rom. ix. 
emyvdoet Tod Kuplou Kai gwrijpos “Inood Xpiatod, tovTos "Se maw 
eumaévtes ittavtat, yéyovey adtois ta ~oxaTa yelpova Tay 
MpStwv. 21. Kpeitroy yip "Hv adtois *wh eweyvoxdvar thy 68dv 
Tis Sikarocdvns H emyvodow smoorpépar ex Tis Trapadobeions 
adtots dyias évrohfs' 22. cupBéByxey adtois Td Tis aAnOods 


3, 2 Cor. 
xii id, 
Matt.xxv. 
27, XXVi. 
9, 24, 
Arist. 
Nub. 1215, 
Xen. 
Anab. 7, 


7+ 40. 
t Luke 
xvii. 1 (om. (?) rové). 
aspect of Christianity, not only as faith, 
but as the moral law aytas évrodjs. 
Cf. i. 5. ev rH wlorer tpav Thy aperiy. 
A strong ethical note pervades the teach- 
of 2 Peter. 

Ver. 22. 16 Tis adnPots mwapoipias : 
“the content of the true proverb” has 
been ‘“‘ verified,” or “realised ’’ in their 
case. The first proverb is found in 
Prov. xxvi. 11. The second is ap- 
parently not derived from a Hebrew 
source. Both are quoted familiarly in 
an abbreviated form (cf. WM. p. 443). 
The interpretation of the second is an 
exegetical crux. Bigg takes Novoapévy 
= “ having bathed itselfin mud”’. The 
sense is, “not that the creature has 
washed itself clean in water (so appar- 
ently the R.V.), still less that it has been 
washed clean (as A.V.), and then returns 
to the mud; but that having once bathed 
in filth it never ceases to delight in it’’. 
This, however, is to force the meaning 
of Noveapévy, which is consistently used 
of washing with water. Again, the point 
ot the proverb is to illustrate Ta éryata 
xelpova Tov mpdtwv. The dupes of the 
false teachers were cleansed and returned 
to pollution. 

The question is important whether 
Aoveapévn is Middle or Passive? Dr. 
Rendel Harris (Story of Ahikar, p. Ixvii.) 
may have discovered the original proverb 
in the following, appearing in some texts 
of Ahikar. ‘My son, thou hast behaved 
like the swine which went to the bath 
with people of quality, and when he 
came out, saw a stinking drain, and went 
and rolled himself in it”. If this be the 
source of the mapoupla, A. is Middle 
(Moulton, Proleg. pp. 238-39). 

A friend of my own, with a knowledge 
of animals, tells me that the pig is often 
washed in certain forms of dishealth, to 
open the pores of the skin. The animal, 
being unprotected by hair, finds the 
sun’s heat disagreeable, and wallows 
again in the mud for coolness. The 
dried mud protects the skin from the 
rays. PdépBopos found only here and in 
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u Luke xx. "aapoiplas, Kiwv émotpépas emi 7d troy éfépapa, kat "Ys * Nouga- 


25, Jas.iv. 


1 Cor. vii. pevn Eis KUALopOY BopBdpou. 4 
III. 1. Tavrny 48y, dyamntol, Seutépay Spiv ypddw emorodny, 
év ais Sieyelpw Spav év Smopvice thy eiduxpi Sidvoray, 2. 
use of so-*HYNoOAvaL TOV mpoeipypevav pyudtwv Ord Tov dylwv mpopyTay 
kal THs Tay Grooté\wy spay évrodijs Tod Kuplou Kal owripos, 3. 
Todro mpatov ? ywdoKovtes Sti eNevoovrar éw éoxdtwv TaY TheEpd- 


33: 
v Mid.? 
Matt. 
XXVil. 5. 
For this 


» 


called 
epexe- 
getical 
infinitive 


- A A , Si oi , 
see oe év euararypovy éparaikrat kata Tas iSlas émBupias adtay mopeudy 


ton, Pro- €V € 


leg. pp. 
203-204 aes All 
b Col. iii. 16, 2 Cor. vii. 5, ix. 10, Phil. i. 29. 


Jer. xxxviii. 6. Cf. Acta Thomae, 53. 
elSov BdépBopov . . - Kal Wuxds éxet 
kudtopévas. In the Legends of Pela- 
gia, which, though late, are written in 
good vernacular Greek, both noun and 
corresponding verb are found. é@otca 
mepiotepa peddvn Kat BeBopBopwpevy 
mepier@ératds por, kal THY Sugwdtav Tod 
BopBépov avtis ovK ASvvapny déepery. 
(Die Pelag. Legend., ed. Usener, p. 21). 
Bishop Wordsworth suggested that the 
double proverb is an inexact quotation 
of two iambic lines— 


cis iSiov éfépap’ émrorpépas kvwv 
Aeoupévy @ ts eis KUALopa BopBdpov 


If he is right, 2 Pet. cannot be charged 
with the use of the two rare words, 
BopBépov and é&€papa. Bigg suggests 
(ed., p. 228) that the Proverbs of Solomon 
had been unified by some Jewish 
paraphrast, and this one of the pig added 
to the canonical collection. 

CuHapTeR II].—Vv. 1-4. Prophets and 
apostles have warned us that de- 
lay will lead to denial of the Second 
Advent. 

“Tam now writing my second letter 
to you. In bothI seek to rouse you to 
honest reflection on the words formerly 
spoken by the holy prophets, and on the 
commandment of our Lord delivered by 
your missionaries. Especially realise 
the truth of their warning, that there 
will come in the last days scoffers, with 
scoffing questions, walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, ‘ Where is the pro- 
mise of His appearing? For,’ say they, 
‘from the time the fathers fell asleep, 
everything remains as it has been from 
the beginning of creation’.” 

Ver. 1. For 78m with numeral, cf 
John xxi. 14. Sevrépay érratodyv. Does 
this refer to 1 Peter? See Introduction, 
p. 113. év als: “in both of which,” 
constructio ad sensum. S8veyelpw... 
tropyyioer: cf, i. 13. 


eidixpivy: cf. I Cor. v. 8, 2 Cor. i. 12, 
ii. 17, Phil. i. 10. etAukpiv Stdvoray is a 
technical philosophic term used by Plato. 
Phaed. 66 A= ‘‘pure reason,” such as 
the geometer employs. In Phaed. 81 C, 
eiAukptvns WuxXy is opposed to W. peprac- 
péevyn kal dxa@aptos. 2 Peter here cannot 
be acquitted of a confusion in the use of 
philosophic terms, probably picked up 
looscly in conversation. At the same 
time, Stdvora is also used in the philo- 
sophic sense of Wuyxy in Gen. xvii. 17, 
Deut. vi. 5, Num. xv. 39; also in N.T. 
Coloss. i. 21, 1 Pet. i, 13. etAukpivys is 
of doubtful etymology, and signifies ethi- 
cal purity, a mind uncontaminated and 
unwarped by sensual passion. The oppo- 
site state is described in Plato, Phaed. 
81, “She thinks nothing true, but what 
is bodily, and can be touched and seen, 
and eaten and drunk, and used for men’s 
lusts’”’. 

Ver. 2. Borrowed from Jude 17. 
BynoOyvar: epexegetical infinitive. See 
grammatical note. kal Tis Tév aroc- 
tédwv, K.T-A. Double possessive geni- 
tive ‘‘ of the Lord’s command delivered by 
your apostles”. Chase (of. cit. p, 811 a) 
suggests that 8:4 should be inserted after 
77s, and compares the title of the Didache, 
8i8axh} Kvplov 8a tov 8ddexa drroc- 
tédwv Tots COveotv. évtody=teaching of 
our Lord on the fulfilment of the moral 
law, cf. ii. 21, John xii. 50. amoordédov: 
Are the Twelve meant? cf. Introd. pp. 103- 
4. Probably at. signifies just those from 
whom they received the first knowledge of 
the gospel, accredited missionaries of the 
Church. The word is used of Epaphro- 
ditus, Phil. ii. 25, and of other than 
apostles, 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

Ver. 3. TotTo wp@Tov yiwdoKovTes. 
Accusative is required, but all MSS. have 
nominative, cf. Jude 18. én’ _éoyxdtwv 
7Gv hpepO@v. Mockers are one of the 
signs of the approach of the end, cf. x 
John ii. 18. év éyaratypova éumaikrar: 
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pevol, 4. kat Néyovtes Mod éoriv 4 emayyeAla Tis mapovolas °adrod; cr John ii. 


ap fis yap ol matépes ekosnOnoay, wdvta obtws “Srapéver dm’ 6. 


&pxis Kticews. 


foov exmahar kal yi e& Gatos Kal & Gatos cuveotdca TH Tob 
Ocod °Adyw: 6. 80 dy 6 réte Kdopos Dati Katakduobels dmddero: 


éuratkrns is an unclassical form, cf. 
Mark xv. 20. This verse is not part of 
the prophetic or apostolic message of ver. 
2, but a particular caution of the writer, 
based on Jude. 

Ver. 4. mov éoriv, «.7t.A. The com- 
ing of our Lord in the near future was 
evidently an integral part of the apostolic 
teaching, cf. i. 16. ‘‘There is no sure 
evidence that Jesus sought to undermine 
the assumption of His foilowers, that the 
final glory would be manifested in their 
day ; and even this we may fairly qualify 
with the remembrance that a main motive 
of the principal eschatological discourse, 
reported by the Synoptists, is to warn 
the disciples against premature expecta- 
tions”? (J.H. Muirhead, Eschatology of 
Fesus. pp. 126, 127). THs Tapovotas: 
See note on i. 16. a’ fs yap, «.T.d. 
‘‘ The fathers,’’ must mean those of the 
preceding generation, in whose life-time 
the wapovota was expected. ottTws=in 
statu quo. am apyqs xticews, 7.¢., 
“contrary to all previous human ex- 
perience”. The Teaching of our Lord 
Himself in one aspect would imply 
that the actual mapovota, would be at- 
tended with no outward previous dis- 
turbance of life to act as a warning. 
Men would be engaged in their ordinary 
occupations and pleasures (Matt. xxiv. 
36-42). The development and ripening 
of the moral and spiritual issues of men’s 
lives are often not outwardly apparent 
(cf. Paget’s “Studies in the Christian 
Character,”— The Hidden Issues,” pp. 
89 ff). 

Vy. 5-7. The first part of the argu- 
ment against the scoffers. ‘‘It is not 
true that the course of the world is un- 
changing. They have wilfully forgotten 
that the heavens existed originally, and 
the earth was formed out of water, and 
by means of water, by the Word of God. 
By this very water and Word the world, 
as it then was, was overwhelmed and 
perished. The present heavens and 
earth, by the same Word, are treasured 
ap for fire, being reserved for the day 
when impious men shall meet their doom 
and destruction,” 


5. AavOdver yap attods Todro VéNovTas Sti odpavol 


12 2 John 


58, 1 John 
411,83. Jer. 
15,6 Se 
Ixxxix. 2. 

e Rom. iii. 
24, Eph. 
ii. 8. 


Ver. 5. AavOdver yap adrovs Todro. 
“This escapes their notice.” otro is 
nominative. @édovras: “wilfully ” ‘‘of 
their owh purpose”’. ékzadat (cf. note, 
ii. 3): “ originally,”’ z.e. before the crea- 
tion of the world. The Rabbinical school 
of Shammai held that Gen. i. 1, év dpyq 
érroinaev 6 Beds TOV ovpavoy Kal Thy yiV 
meant that the heaven was in existence 
before the six days’ work, i.e. ékmadau. 
Perhaps this notion is present here. 
€& USatos Kal 8” USaros. Two kinds 
of water are meant. The first may refer 
to the primeval watery chaos—“‘ the face 
of the waters” (Gen, i. 2). The second 
is perhaps connected with the formation 
of the dry land by ‘‘the gathering to- 
gether of the waters into one;!place” 
(Gen.i.g9). But the meaning is obscure 
(cf. Mayor, ed. Ixxxiii.; Chase, of. cit. 
797). wvveotaoa=‘' wasformed”’. Cf. 
Philo, i. p. 330. é« yijs kal UdaTos Kal 
&épos Kal Tupds cuvéaTy bd€ 6 Kédapos. 

The above interpretation is in sub- 
stantial agreement with Alford’s, who 
distinguishes ‘the waters above the 
firmament,” and ‘‘ the fountains of the 
great deep”. The Hebrew had no 
notion of evaporation. The rivers run 
into the sea, and the water returns sub- 
terraneously to their sources again (Ec- 
cles. i. 7). 

Ver. 6. 8 av. Mayor and Schmeidel, 
against the evidence of nearly all manu- 
scripts, read 8.’ év.. Thisis rendered un- 
necessary (1) if the above rendering of 
e€ USaros k.t.A. is taken, and the plural 
8. dv refers to the two waters. 81’ 8v 
would refer to Ady alone, or (2) if 8’ 
av refers to t8dTwv and Ady@ taken to- 
gether, which would in some ways suit 
the sense of the whole passage better. 
The false teachers had ignored the 
agency of the Divine word. katakdv- 
aOeis; am. Aey. in N.T.; found several 
times in P.Tebt. e.g. 54! (B.c. 86) 
[dore] ... oupPeBykdtov karaxdvo0G7- 
vat. ‘So that in consequence of what 
happened, it was flooded”’ ; 56°/ (late ii. 
B.c.) yelv[wo]ke 8& mepl Tod kaTaKek- 
Ndo0ar 7d medlov “but know about our 
plain having been inundated”. 
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7. of 8& vov odpavol Kal H yf TO atte! Abyw TeOnoaupropévor eiolv 
Tupt typotpevor eis Hpépav Kpicews Kal Gtrwreias tov doeBGv 
avOpdmav. 8. “Ev 88 TodTo ph AavOavérw Spas, &yamnrot, dre pio 
pépa mapa Kuplw ds xidua éry kat xidva ETqh Os hppa pia. 9. 
od BpaSdver Kiptos tis érayyeAlas, ds tes BpaddtyTa HyoGvTat, 


f WM. iii. 
§ xix. 2 


(b). 


TavTAS €ls petdvouay Xwpyoar. 


GANG paKkpobupet eis pds, pi) Bouddpevds tivas darohéoOor adda 


10. “Héer Sé ‘ipépa Kuptou as 


lew avtw ABP, vulg., sah., boh., WH, Ti. ; Te avtov RCKL, syrr., Treg. 


Ver. 7. mvp thpovpevor. According 
to the Jewish conception of the rainbow 
promise, water would not again be the 
destructive agency. The heaven and the 
earth are reserved for destruction by fire. 
tTeOnoavpicpevor: “setapart for’. The 
writer means that both the rainbow pro- 
mise and the delay are not to be regarded 
as implying that there will be no more 
great cosmical changes. 

The idea of the association ofa great 
cosmical change with the coming of 
Christ is an interesting one. It involves 
the question of our environment when 
the natural is exchanged for the spiritual 
body. This writer evidently expects not 
complete annihilation of the present en- 
vironment, but a ‘‘new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness’? (v, 13). St. Paul speaks of ‘the 
deliverance of the creation itself from the 
bondage of corruption into the glory of 
the liberty of the children of God”’. 
‘We are not informed as to the nature 
of our future environment, yet it must be 
such as to satisfy all the longings, and 
give scope for all the activities of a per- 
fected humanity ’’ (Mayor, ed. p. 207. 
See also his most interesting and sug- 
gestive note: ‘‘ Answer to the objection 
that nochange is possible in the material 
universe”? ; and with whole passage, vv. 
5-7, of. Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies, p. 
24.) 

Vv. 8-10, A further argument to ex- 
plain the apparent delay. ‘One thing 
beloved, you must not forget. The sense 
of the duration of time in the Divine 
Mind is not the same as in the human. 
One day is the same to God asa thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. 
God must not be judged as slack by human 
standards, in the fulfilment of His pro- 
mise. He is better than the promise. 
He is long-suffering to usward, not 
willing that some should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance. We 
know not when His long-suffering will be 
exhausted, The day of the Lord will 


come asa thief. Then the heavens will 
pass away with hurtling noise, and the 
elements being burned, shall pass away, 
and the earth and the works of men con- 
tained in it, will be made manifest.” 

Ver. 8. pla fpépa, x.7-A. Cf. Ps. 
xl. 4. The literal application of this 
statement to the story of creation, em- 
ployed by patristic writers, in which one 
day is interpreted as rooo years, and 
therefore the creation in six days really 
means 6000 years, is of course absurd. 
On the other hand, it can scarcely be 
said that the writer of 2 Peter has attained 
to the conception that the category of 
time does not exist for the Divine Mind. 
Rather the meaning is that infinite com- 
passion overrides in the Divine Mind all 
finite reckoning. Cf, Barnabas, 15, Jus- 
tin, Dialogue, 81. 

Ver. g. ov Bpadiver... yotvrat. 
The idea that is combated is that God 
has made a promise and has not kept it, 
He is, however, better than His promise. 
The additional element of His paxpoév- 
pla is brought into play. God is greater 
than men’s conception of Him, especially 
if theirs is a mechanical view of the uni- 
verse.—@s tives BpadityTa Hyotvrat. 
As nowhere else in the Epistle, here the 
writer of 2 Peter enables us to view the 
summit of the Christian Faith, and to 
rise to a magnificent conception of God. 
py BovAdspevds, «.7.A. Delay does not 
spring from an unwillingness or impot- 
ence to perform. His will is not even 
that “some” should perish, though that 
is regarded by the writer as inevitable, 
Are we to see here opposition in the 
writer’s mind to the purely logical inter- 
pretation of the Pauline teaching on 
Predestination? Some will perish, but 
itis not His Will. His Will is that all 
should come to repentance, The good- 
ness of God should lead to repentance. 

Ver. 10. Hpépa Kupiov. No distinc- 
tion is made between the Day of the 
Lord, and the Coming of Christ. This is 
remarkable, as excluding any idea of mil- 
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kaucodpeva, AuOjcetar, Kal yi Kal Ta ev adtH Epya edpeOhoerar.! 
Q ® nA 

II. Tovtav otvy mévtwy Avopévwy motamods Sei Smdpxew spas 


31, Rev. 
xxi, I2, I 
im. v. 
25, Luke 

XXiv. II, 
Xen. 
Anab. 1, 7, 17. 


1 eupeOnoetar SYBKP, syrP; ovy evpeOnoetar sah. ; kataxangetar AL, syrh, Ti. ; 
kav@noerar vel.; katakavOngovra: al.; adaviabyrovrar C; om. Kat yn... evpe- 


Onoerar vulg.; om. evpeOyoerar spec. 


the passive of a compound of pew (katapunoetat or Stappungerar. 


Both Nestle and Mayor agree in suggesting 


Iam indebted 


to Professor J. H. Moulton for the information that the late Henry Bradshaw, of 


Cambridge, suggested the reading epya apya evpe@noerta. 


As against this, and 


in favour of the text as it stands, we have 2 Clem. xvi. 3, which seems to be a 


paraphrase of this passage. 


Kal Taga YH as pOAVPSos ew wupl THKdpeEvos, Kal 


7T6T , x A \ a4 ~ > 4 
€ havycetar Ta KpUdia Kal havepa Epya Tay avOpoTrwy, 


lenarian teaching, which speedily made 
its appearance in the Early Church. as 
KAéwrns, cf. I Thess. v. 2, Matt. xxiv. 
43, Luke xii. 39, Apoc. iii. 3, xvi. 15. 
That day will surprise those who are 
clinging to the idea that no change is 
possible. fovfndov, onomatopoetic, ex- 
pressing the sound produced by rapid 
motion through the air, e.g., flight of a 
bird, or an arrow. It is also used of the 
sound of a shepherd’s pipe. No doubt 
the sound of a fierce flame is meant. 
“Tt is used of thunder in Luc. Fup. 
Trvag. 1; of the music of the spheres in 
Iamblich, Vit. Pyth. c. 15 ; Oecumenius 
says the word is especially used of the 
noise caused by a devouring flame” 
(Mayor, ed. p. 157). ororxeta. Spitta 
interprets or. as being the spirits that 
preside over the various parts of nature. 
But the situation of ot. between yy 
and ovpavot makes it practically cer- 
tain that the heavenly bodies are meant. 
The universe consists of ovpavot, orot- 
xeta and yf. ovpavot is the vault of 
heaven, “‘ the skies”. or. would therefore 
mean sun, moon and stars. Cf. Justin. 
Apol. ii. 5, Trypho. 23. Cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, 
Joel ii. 30, 31, Matt. xxiv. 29, Apoc. vi. 12- 
14 in illustration of the Jewish belief that 
the stars will share in the final destruc- 
tion of the Last Day. Kavoovpeva. A 
medical term, used of the heat of fever 
(kadoos). This is the only known use 
of the word applied to inanimate objects. 
Whether the writer of 2 Peter has here 
indulged a fondness for unusual words, 
or whether kavodopat was ever used in 
other than a medical sense in the Kown, 
it is impossible as yet to say. In any 
case it denotes a violent consuming heat. 
eipeOyoetar. The only alternative read- 
ing that is worthy of notice in con- 
nexion with this difficult passage is kata- 
Karjoerat, but one would expect a word 


expressing dissolution, like mapeXevoov- 
Tat, Or AvOryoerar. evpePycerat is found 
in an absolute sense in Clement, Cor. ix. 
3 (of Enoch) ot evpé0y atrod Odva- 
70S, ‘‘ his death was not brought to light”. 
In 2 Clem. xvi. (see textual note) davyjc- 
erat is the paraphrase of etpeOyoerar (cf. 
Introd. pp. 182 f.). 

Vv. 11-16. The ethical value of the 
Parousta expectation. ‘Seeing then 
that all these things are to be dissolved, 
how great an effect it ought to exercise 
on our whole moral and religious life, as 
we look forward to and hasten the com- 
ing of the day of God. The skies shall 
be set on fire and dissolved, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fiercest heat, but 
we look for new skies and a new earth 
according to His promise, in which 
righteousness shall finda home. Where- 
fore, beloved, with such expectations, 
endeayour to be found in peace, spotless 
and blameless. Do not reckon the long- 
suffering of our Lord as an opportunity 
for licence, but as a means of salvation, 
as our beloved brother Paul wrote you in 
the wisdom granted to him. He indeed 
spoke in all his letters of these things, in 
which there are some things hard to be 
understood, which ignorant and unstable 
persons wrest, as they do the other 
Scriptures, to their own destruction.” 

Ver. 11. Avopévwv. Present used for 
a future. Mayor translates ‘are in pro- 
cess of dissolution,” as though the prin- 
ciple of p80p4 were already at work ; but 
this is a conception foreign to the mind 
of the writer, who uses it only ina moral 
significance. Nature is ‘‘reserved” 
(Onoavpitec@ar) for destruction. Dis- 
solution is the goal in sight. oratovs. 
‘“ What sort of men.’’ A later form of 
modarés. tmdpxew implies not merely 
existence, but existential character. 
d&varrpodais Kat evoeBefoars. The use 
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A A a rs a 
h2Cor.xiiradta mpoodoKavtes omouddoate domo. Kal dpapyntor “atte 
20. 


lol a an te 
eipeOjvar év eciphyy, 15. kal Thy Tod Kuplou ApOv poxpobuptay 


owtnpiav wyetobe, Kabes Kal 6 dyamnTos pay Gdedpds Maivdos 


a A , A LA 
kata Thy Sobeicay aitd copiay éypaper Suir, 16. ds Kal év wdcais! 


laracots Tats SKLP, Ti.; om. 


of the plural in cases of abstract nouns is 
peculiar to the writer andto 1 Peter. He 
emphasises once more the close connexion 
between morality and religion, 

Ver. 12. omevSovras. Either (1) 
“earnestly desiring,” cf. Isa. xvi. 5, 
oncvdav Sikatoovyyy, or (2) preferably, 
“hastening the coming’. “ The Church 
may be said to bring the day nearer 
when it prays, ‘Thy kingdom come’ ” 
(Bigg). The writer is here referring to 
the Jewish idea that the sins of men 
prevented Messiah from appearing. ‘‘ Si 
Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die, 
statim veniret Messias, filius David.’’ 

The words are capable of a still more 
spiritual meaning, which, however, is 
rather beyond the consciousness of this 
writer. The kingdom of God is ‘‘ with- 
in”? us, and Christians may be said to 
hasten this coming by holiness of life. 
Christian conduct is itself both a rebuke 
to vice and a realisation of the presence 
of Christ in the hearts of His disciples. 

THKeTat. Again present for future. 
The phrases in this verse are repeate | 
from ver. ro in order to introduce the more 
impressively the idea in ver. 13. 

Ver. 13. Katvots 8& ovpayots ... 
awpoodokGpev. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17. eorar 
yap 6 ovpavés Kawwds Kal yf KaLvy. 
Enoch xci. 16, See note on ver. 7. 

ovpavés might appropriately be trans- 
lated ‘‘sky”’. év ots Stxaroovvn Karot- 
ket; “wherein righteousness dwells,’’ 
or ‘“‘has its home”. In the word there 
is both the sense of permanence and of 
persuasive influence. Both in the hearts 
of men, and the new environment, there 
will be nothing that militates against 
righteousness. The Parousia is both 
judgment on the wicked and triumph for 
the kingdom. Cf. v. 7. 

Ver. 14. Gomdor cat dpdpnror airo. 
avr® is dative = ‘in relation to Him,” 
or ‘“‘in His sight". Cf. Rom. vii. ro. 
evpébn por H evrordH F els Coty atry 


tats ABC, Treg., WH, Weiss. 


eis Oavatov ; Ephes. i. 4, elvar apopous 
KaTevémiov avtTov. For aomAo. Kat 
Guduntor, cf. note on v. 13. a&pwpnrTos 
oocurs in Epistle of Aristeas (ed. Wend- 
land), with reference to sacrificial victims. 
év eipyjvy. Peace and righteousness are 
one. Cf. Ps. Ixxxv. 10. The “ well- 
doers ”’ will be able to meet the Parousia 
with calm expectation. 

Ver. 15. Kat THY TOU Kupiov... 
hyeto8e. Cf. v. 9. The Divine long- 
suffering is capable of interpretation as 
‘“‘ slackness,”’ or as opportunity for license 
instead of as owtypiay, an opportunity 
for repentance. Ka8ds kal 6 ayamnTds 
.. » €ypawev tpiv. The interpretation 
here largely depends on (rz) whether the 
reference of kaQws is confined to the idea 
in the first clause of the verse, or (2) is 
to be extended to include GomtAor Kal 
GpwpnTo. . .. eipryvy in ver. 14, or (3) 
is still further extended to include the 
whole treatment of moral disorder aris- 
ing from delayed Parousia. In the case 
of (1) Romans would be the most ap- 
propriate among the known canonical 
epistles. In that epistle the idea of 
God’s long-suffering is most prominent 
Gf. 11. 4, Ml. 25, 20; 1x. 22) 23, clean oa). 

2) Almost any of St. Paul’s epistles 
might be meant. (3) If the question 
of moral disorder arising from difficulties 
about the wapovoia is placed in the 
foreground, ‘none of the existing Pau- 
line Epistles can be in question except 
1 Corinthians (in this Church there were 
very similar extravagances, and the 
Resurrection was by some denied) and 
Thessalonians” (Bigg). A decision on 
this point involves the discussion on the 
destination of the epistle, for which see 
Introduction, pp. 205 f. (cf. Zahn., Introd. 
ii., pp. 211-2). Sayamnros . . . Maddos 
need not imply that Paul wasalive. kara 
tiv Sobcicay a’td aodiay. Cf. x Cor. 
iii. 10, Gal. ii. 9, x Cor. iii. 66, Col. i. 28. 

Ver. 16. @s§ Kal év mdcais tats 
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Tals émtodats haddy év adtais wepl toUTw, év ais eotiv Suovdntd 


Twa, & of duabets Kal deothpiktor otpeBdovow ds Kal Tas howTds 


ypadds mpds thy idiav 'adtay dmddevav. 


i Acts ii. 8, 
Tit. i. 12. 


17. “Ypeis ody, dyamnrol, mpoywdakovtes puddoceabe iva ph TH 


émurtoAats. This statement implies 
neither the inclusion of all the epistles 
that have come down to us, nor the 
formation of acanon. It is much more 
natural to take it as referring to a collec- 
tion of letters made not long after Paul’s 
death, and read in the churches. The 
term 6 dyamnrés jpav a8eApds in ver. 
I5 would seem to refer to one whose 
memory is still quite fresh in the hearts 
of the readers. addy év aitais wept 
tovtwv: “where he touches on these 
subjects” (Mayor), epi tovrev indi- 
cates a widening of the reference to in- 
clude Paul’s treatment of the whole 
question of the Second Coming. The 
mention of Paul’s name here implies a 
desire on the part of the writer to show 
that on this point the Pauline and Petrine 
teaching are atone. The false teachers 
founded their Antinomian doctrine on 
Paul’s teaching about the Grace of God. 
év ats, «TA. This clearly involves 
that a collection of letters is meant. 
dvovénta Tia. ‘What are the Svov- 
énra referred to? ‘ ProbablyiSt. Paul’s 
doctrine of God’s free grace (Rom. iii. 
5-8), with his apparent disparagement of 
the law in Rom. ili. 20-28, iv. 15, v. 20, 
Vi. 4, vii. 4-I1; his teaching with regard 
to the mvevpartikol, 1 Cor. i. 15 ; with re- 
gard to the strong, whom he seems to 
justify in their neglect of the rule made 
at the Apostolic Council, as to et8wAdbutTa 
(Acts xv. 29; Rom. 14; 1 Cor. viii., x. 
25); as regards the Resurrection in bap- 
tism (Rom. vi. 3-11; Col. iii. 1; 1 Cor. 
xv. 12) ; perhaps as regards predestination 
(Rom. ix. 11-21), and the Parousia (2 
Th. ii.)”” (Mayor), of dpabets kai aora- 
piktor. apa0rs is not used elsewhere in 
the N.T. It signifies not so much ‘un- 
learned” as ‘*uneducated”’; a mind un- 
trained and undisciplined in habits of 
thought, lacking in the moral qualities 
of a balanced judgment. doripixror 
refers more to conduct, those whose 
habits are not fully trained and estab- 
lished. The reference of ap. kal dornp. 
is of course not to the Libertines, but 
to a class among the readers. In ver. 
17 ornprypds is used of the readers, in 
distinction to the False Teachers, who are 
called abéopwv. otpeBAotow: of per- 
sons, ‘to torture,’’ of things, ‘‘ to wrest ”’ 
or “twist”, 


Os Kal Tas owas ypadds. (1) There 
has been much discussion among com- 
mentators as to the meaning of ypadds. 
Spitta takes ypadds in sense of ‘ writ- 
ings,”’ and concludes that these were by 
companions of the Apostle Paul; but 
this is a very unusual sense of ypadyj 
unless the name of an author is given. 
Mayor and others interpret as the O.T. 
Scriptures ; while some who are prepared 
to assign a late date in the second cen- 
tury to the epistle, think that both Old 
and New Testament Scriptures are 
meant. On every ground the hypothesis 
of ypadas=O.T. Scriptures is to be pre- 
ferred. (2) The difficulty in connexion 
with the meaning of ypadds is largely 
occasioned by the phrase tas Nowrds yp. 
Does this mean that the Epistles of St. 
Paul are regarded as Scripture? At- 
tempts have been made (eg., by Dr. 
Bigg) to cite classical and other parallels 
that would justify the sense for tas 
Aouras, “the Scriptures as well”. In 
these, certain idiomatic uses of GA\os 
and-other words are referred to, but no 
real parallel to this sense of Nourds can 
be found, and the connexion implied in 
Aourds is closer than G@AXos. The result 
of the whole discussion is practically to 
compel us to take Tas Aoutas ypadds in 
the obvious sense “‘ the rest of the Scrip- 
tures,’’? and we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the Epistles of Paul are 
classed with these. The intention of the 
author of 2 Peter seems to be to regard 
the Pauline Epistles, or those of them 
that he knew, as ypadat, because they 
were read in the churches along with the 
lessons from the O.T. 

Wah. LU eer Final exhortation. 
“Having then, brethren, been fore- 
warned, be on your guard lest you fall 
from your own foundation, carried away 
by the error of lawless men. Grow in 
the grace and knowledge of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him 
be glory both now and in the day of 
eternity.” 

Ver. 17. This verse gathers up various 
thoughts that appear elsewhere in the 
epistle. Mpoywookovtres repeats TatTa 
mTp@tov yiwooKovtes Of i. 20, iii, I; 
abéopwv occurs ii. 7; awAavn ii, 18. 
ovvatraxOévres (cf. Galat. ii. 13), ‘car- 
tied away”. G0éopwv, see note ii. 7. 
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k Gal. ii. 13. TOV AO€opav mrdvyn * cuvaTraxOevTes exreonte TOO idiou oTnprypod, 
18. adgdvere S€ év yxdpite kal yvéoer Tod Kuplou pay Kai TwTApos 


*Ino0d Xpotod. 


oTynpiypov, “steadfastness”; perhaps 
“foundation ’”’ is better, although in this 
sense we would expect ortptypa. There 
is, however, a tendency in N.T. to con- 
fuse words in -pa -pos. Cf. kiAvopa 
(2 Pet. ii, 22). Gpmaypds (Phil. ii. 6). 
The foundation is the xdpus and yv@ors of 
v. 18. iStov is in emphatic contrast to 
the untrustworthy basis of the Libertine 
teaching. 

Ver. 18. év yapiTt Kal yvdoet Tov 
Kuptov, «.t.A. The genitive is to be 
taken with both words. yv@éo.s here 
means ‘‘ spiritual instruction,’ a know- 
ledge that has its source in Christ Him- 
self, as distinct from émtyvwous, which is 
personal communion with Christ (see 
note i. 5), yv@ors is the privilege of the 


> Ae , Q lol 4 > 3A 
adT@ 4 Sdga Kai viv Kai eis Hpepay aidvos. 


“ friend” of Christ. Cf. John vii. 17, 
xv. 15. avt@. Note that the doxology 
is addressed to Christ, and, therefore, 
kuptov jpav. also refers to Him. eis 
jpepav ai@vos: “in the day of eter- 
nity”. The meanings of eis and év 
in later Greek are somewhat interchang- 
able (cf. Moulton, Proleg. 234 f.). fp. 
aidvos is a very rare phrase not found 
elsewhere in N.T. It is found in Sir. 
xviii. 10, where the phrase is év qpépq 
ai@vos. The more usual expression is 
eis TOUS aidvas Tav aidvey. ‘eis TOUS 
ai@vas becomes so immediately the rul- 
ing phrase that this Petrine doxology 
cannot have been written after liturgical 
expressions had become in any degree 
stereotyped ”’ (Bigg). 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tue First EPpIstxe. 


Tue first Epistle differs from all the other N.T. Epistles save the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in this, that it is anonymous. The author, 
however, claims to have been an eye-witness of the Word of Life 
(i. 1-3) and speaks throughout in a tone of apostolic authority, and 
there is abundance of primitive and credible testimony that he was 
St. John, ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and the last survivor of 
the Apostle-company. 

1. The MSS. Titles —AB *lwdvou (-dvvov) a: S “lwdvvou émotodh} 
a: Li émorod} xabodixh tod dylou dmootdéXou “lwdvvou: P *lwdvvou tod 
edayyeAtorod Kal daoo(tédou émotoAh) a. Two later MSS. have inter- 
esting titles—13 émortodh a “lwdvvou- edayyedtkh Ocodoyia wept xu: f 
Bpovtijs vids “lwdvyns Tade xptotiavotow.} 

2. Patristic Evidence.—Polycarp. ad Philipp. viii.: was yap ds av 
py Spodoyh Incodv Xptotév év capkt édndubévat, dvtixpiotds éoryv—a mani- 
fest echo of 1 John iv. 2,3. This proves the early date of our Epistle 
and the esteem in which it was held, and if it does not attest the 
Johannine authorship, it at least suggests it. Polycarp had known 
several of the Apostles and of those who had seen the Lord; he had 
been a disciple of St. John and had been ordained by him bishop of 
Smyrna; and he was the leading ecclesiastic in the whole of Asia. 
Cf. Jer. Script. Eccles.; Iren. III. iii. 4. 

Eusebius (H. E. iii. 39) says that Papias, whom Irenzeus had 
called “a hearer of John and a comrade of Polycarp, an ancient man 


1St. Augustine’s discourses on the First Epistle are entitled ‘‘Ten Treatises on 
the Epistle of John to the Parthians (In Epistolam Foannis ad Parthos Tractatus 
Decem),” and he elsewhere quotes from the Epistle under this strange title (Quest. 
Ev. ii. 39). Probably the Epistle was entitled in some MS. *lodvvov rot mapQévov, 
as the Apocalypse is entitled in 30 amoxadvi. tov aytov evSoforatov amoatohou 
Kau evayyeAtoTov mapfevov nyamnpevov emraTnPiov twavvouv Beohoyov, and TOY- 
MAPOENOY was mistaken tor MPOZNAPOOY. The Latin frag. of Clem. Alex.’s 
exposition of the Second Epistle begins: ‘‘ Secunda Joannis epistola que ad virgines 
scripta,” where “ Joannis ad virgines”’ probably represents *lwdvvov Tod wapQévov. 
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(lodvvou pév Akouoths Moduxdpmou 8€ éraipos yeyovas, dpxatos évyp)s” 
“used testimonies from the first (former) epistle of John (kéxpytar 8 
& adrds paptupias &md Tis ‘lwdvvou mpotépas émorohfs)”’. mpotépas is 
merely a grammatical inaccuracy, as conversely mpdtos for mpétepos 
in Matt. xxi. 36; Acts i. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 30; Heb. x. 9; Rev. xxi. 1. 
Cf. Eus. H. E. iii. 24; 4 mpotépa tav émortohav . . . at Aoumat Buo. 

Irenzeus, a disciple of Polycarp! and bishop of Lyons, quotes 1 
John ii. 18, 19, 21, 22, iv. 1, 3, v. 1, and says expressly that he is 
quoting from the Epistle of St. John.? 

The Muratorian Canon (about a.p. 170) includes our epistle and 
ascribes it to St. John: ‘‘ Quid ergo mirum si Johannes tam constanter 
singula etiam in epistulis suis proferat, dicens in semetipso: Que 
vidimus oculis nostris, et auribus audivimus, et manus nortre pal- 
paverunt, hec scripsimus?” Cf. 1 John i. 1.8 

These testimonies are primitive, and there is no need to adduce 
in addition the later and abundant testimonies of Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, Origen, Jerome, Augustine, Athanasius. 

With no less unanimity and emphasis does ancient tradition 
ascribe the Fourth Gospel to St. John, and it hardly admits of 
reasonable doubt that the Gospel and the Epistle are from the one 
pen. They agree in style, language, and thought. They have the 
same Hebraistic style, abounding in parallelism (e.g. cf. 1 John ii. 
10, 11 with John iii. 18, 20, 21) and parataxis (the co-ordinating kat is 
the favourite conjunction). Their style is identical, and it is unique 
in the N.T. They have, moreover, common phrases and expressions 
Cf. Ep. i. 1, 2 with Gosp. i. 1, 2, 4,14; Ep. i. 4 with Gosp. xv. 11, 
xvi. 24; Ep. ii. 1 with Gosp. xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7; Ep. ii. 8 with 
Gosp. xiii. 34, xv. 10,12; Ep. ii. 11 with Gosp. xii. 35; Ep. iii. 8, 15 
with Gosp. viii. 44; Ep. iii. 11, 16 with Gosp. xv. 12, 13; Ep. iii. 12 
with Gosp. vii. 7; Ep. iii. 13 with Gosp. xv. 18, 19; Ep. iii. 14 with 
Gosp. v. 24; Ep. iv. 6 with Gosp. viii. 47; Ep. iv. 12 with Gosp. i. 14; 
Ep. iv. 14 with Gosp. iii. 17; Ep. v. 3 with Gosp. xiv. 15, 21; Ep. v. 
6-8 with Gosp. xix. 34,35; Ep. v. 9 with Gosp. v. 32, 34, 36, viii. 17, 
18; Ep. v. 10 with Gosp. iii. 33; Ep. v. 12 with Gosp. iii. 15, 36; 
Ep. v. 13 with Gosp. xx. 31; Ep. v. 14 with Gosp. xiv. 13, 14, xvi. 23; 
Ep. v. 20 with Gosp. xvii. 83. Then they have in common certain 
fundamental conceptions which are thus defined and enumerated by 
Dr. H. Jd. Holtzmann: “the Son of God in the Flesh, the Life, which 
has its source in Him and is identical with Him, the Being in Him, 
the Abiding in God, the Love of God actualised in the Sending of 


1 Jer. Script. Eccles. 2Tren. III. xviii. 5, 8. 
* The Mur. Can. is given in Routh’s Relig. Sacr., i. pp. 394 seq. 
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the Son, the resultant Commandment of Brotherly Love, the Walking 
in the Light, the Begetting of God, the Overcoming of the World, 
etc. ; the antitheses of Life and Death, Light and Darkness, Love and 
Hate, Truth and Lying, Father and World, God and Devil, Children 
of God and Children of the Devil.” Thus inextricably are the two 
works intertwined. ‘Our Epistle,” says Rothe, ‘has throughout as 
its presupposition the peculiar conception of the person and history 
of the Redeemer, in general the peculiar conception of Christianity, 
which prevails in the Gospel. Consequently, if the Fourth Gospel is 
a work of the Apostle John, our Epistle also belongs as indubitably to 
him ; as in the contrary case our Epistle could be no composition of 
the Apostle John.” 

The common authorship has nevertheless been called in question 
on the ground of certain alleged divergences which, says Schmiedel, 
“are explained much more easily on the assumption that the two 
writings come from different writers though belonging to one and the 
same school of thought.” The divergences are (1) linguistic, and (2) 
doctrinal.} 

(1) The words éyyedia, érayyehia, Sidvora, mapoucia, édris, évouta 
and others occur in the Epistle and not in the Gospel. But what 
then? A writer need not exhaust his entire vocabulary in a single 
writing: that would argue extreme barrenness of mind. Does it 
follow that the Third Gospel and the Book of Acts are by different 
authors because éAmis never occurs in the former and eight times in 
the latter, or that the Epistle to the Romans is not St. Paul’s because 
ikaothpiov occurs in it and in no other of his Epistles? The only 
reasonable inference from the occurrence of words in the Epistle 
which are absent from the Gospel is that the former is not an imita- 
tion of the latter. » 

(2) The following instances of doctrinal divergence are adduced : 
(a) ihacpds in Ep. ii. 2, iv. 10 and nowhere else in the N.T.; whereas, 
says Martineau, “the gospel knows nothing of an atoning or pro- 
pitiatory efficacy in the blood of Christ”. It is true that the word is 
not found in the Gospel, but the idea is. Cf. i. 29, x. 11, 15, xi. 49, 
52. (b) xpiopa (Ep. ii. 20, 27) is another amag heydpevov. The very 
idea, however, is found in the Gospel (xiv. 26, xvi. 13). (c) The 
Gospel is more spiritual in its eschatology, representing the Judgment 
not as future but as present (iii. 18) and the Coming of Christ as 
happening in the experience of each believer (xiv. 3); whereas the 

1See Holtzmann’s Einl. in das N.T., and his elaborate discussion: Das Probl. 


des erst. johann, Br. in sein. Verhdlt, zum Ev. in Fahrb. f. prot. Theol. (1881-82) ; 
Martineau’s Seat of Auth., p. 509; Schmiedel in Encycl. Bibl., vol. ii., cols. 2556-7. 
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Epistle represents the mapougta (ii. 28) as “a visible individual occur- 
rence” ona particular day (iv. 17). This is simply erroneous. The 
Gospel also speaks of a final and universal Judgment (v. 29), ‘the 
last day” (vi. 39, 40, 44, 54; xi. 24), and a personal Coming of Christ 
(xxi. 22, 23).! (d) The Mapdxdyt0s is the Holy Spirit in the Gospel, 
Jesus in the Epistle. Here, however, there is no divergence. The 
doctrine of the Epistle explains the Gospel’s a\Xov Napdxdntov (xiv. 
16). See commentary on ii. 1. 

It is beyond reasonable doubt that the Epistle and the Gospel are 
from the same pen. ‘The identity of authorship in the two books,” 
says Lightfoot,? “though not undisputed, is accepted with such a 
degree of unanimity that it may be placed in the category of acknow- 
ledged facts.’”’ And they have a very intimate connection. This is 
abundantly apparent from internal evidence. The Epistle opens with 
a reference to the Gospel-narrative, and there is an unmistakable 
relation between 1 John vy. 13 and John xx. 31 (see commentary). 
Indeed the Epistle throughout has the Gospel as its background and 
is hardly intelligible without it. It is, in the language of Lightfoot, 
‘a devotional and moral application of the main ideas which are 
evolved historically in the sayings and doings of Christ recorded in 
the Gospel”. And it is significant that the Muratorian Canon men- 
tions the First Epistle in connection with the Gospel, and the Second 
and Third Epistles after an interval in their natural place among the 
other Epistles of the N.T. 

The precise connection between them is nowhere indicated, but 
it appears from a consideration of the historical situation. The 
fall of Jerusalem in A.p. 70 dispersed the Church, and a colony of 
disciples found a home in Asia Minor. It was a considerable and 
increasingly influential community, including, in the phrase of Poly- 
crates of Ephesus, “great luminaries (yweydda ororxeta)’’—not only 
the Apostles Philipt and Andrew ® but, according to abundant and 
trustworthy tradition, St. John.6 The latter fixed his residence at 
Ephesus, where there was a church founded by St. Paul.’ It was 
the proudest boast of Ephesus that she was “the Temple-sweeper 
(vewkdpos) of Artemis” (Acts xix. 35), and the Temple which she had 
reared for her goddess was one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient 


1 John xxi. is an addition to the Gospel. but it is by the same hand, ‘a post- 
script from the same pen as the rest’? (Renan). 

2 Ess. on Sup. Rel., pp. 186 f. 3 Tbid., p. 188. 

4Eus.H. E. ii. 31, v. 24. § Mur. Can. 

°On the credibility of this tradition see Drummond, The Char. and Auth. of the 
Fourth Gospel, pp. 814 ff. 
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world; and in that historic and brilliant city St. John exercised his 
ministry to the end of his long life, which lasted until the reign of 
Trajan (a.p. 98-117). 

It was an active and gracious ministry. It had Ephesus for its 
headquarters, but it comprehended a wide area. St. John took over- 
sight of all the Christian communities in the surrounding country— 
such as the churches of Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, 
them by letters and visitations. ‘He would go away when invited,” 
says Clement of Alexandria,? “to the neighbouring districts of the 
Sentiles, here to appoint bishops, there to form new churches, and 
there to put into the office of the ministry some one of those that 
were indicated by the Spirit.” And Clement proceeds to relate an 
interesting story, 1d@0v od piov. The Apostle once visited a neigh- 
bouring city—Smyrna, according to the Alexandrian Chronicle—and 
saw there a lad of stalwart form, charming face, and ardent spirit. 
“‘T deposit this lad in thy keeping,” he said to the bishop, “ with all 
earnestness, taking the Church and Christ to witness.” The bishop 
accepted the trust and, when St. John returned to Ephesus, took the 
lad home, nurtured him, and finally baptised him. Then, thinking 
he had done enough, he let him alone, and the lad fell into evil 
company, committed a crime, and, fleeing to the mountains, became 
the captain of a band of brigands. By and by St. John revisited that 
city, and after settling the business which had brought him, he said: 
‘* Now then, bishop, restore us the deposit which the Saviour and I 
entrusted to thee”. The bishop was thunderstruck, supposing that 


he was being accused of some pecuniary intromission. “It is the 
lad that | am requiring,’ explained St. John, “and the soul of the 
brother.” The bishop groaned and wept: “He is dead!” ‘How? 


When? And what death?” ‘He is dead to God,” said the bishop, 
and told the story. The Apostle rent his robe and with a loud cry 
smote his head. ‘A fine guardian of the brother’s soul did I leave 
in thee! Let me have a horse forthwith and some one to show me 
the way.” And he rode off and found the lost youth, and by tender 
entreaties won him to penitence and brought him back to the 
Church. 

Such was the ministry of St. John at Ephesus, and it was far on 
in the course of it that he wrote his Gospel, ‘having employed all 
the time an unwritten message’’.2 He wrote it, says the Muratorian 
Canon, “at the exhortation of his fellow-disciples and bishops,” 1.e., 
his own congregation at Ephesus and his colleagues in the neigh- 


1Jren. III. iii. 4. 2 De Div. Serv. 42. 3 Eus. H. E, ili. 24. 
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bouring churches within the circuit of his supervision. It was 
intended for the instruction and edification of the Christians all over 
that extensive area. And the Epistle is, in the phrase of Lightfoot, 
a “commendatory postscript” to the Gospel. This explains the 
circumstance of its having neither address nor signature. It was 
not sent to a particular community, and since it was an appendix to 
the Gospel, it had no need to be inscribed with the author’s name. 

The aim of the Epistle is twofold—polemical and religious. 
Irenzeus says! that ‘John the disciple of the Lord desired by the 
declaration of his Gospel to remove the error which had been sown 
among men by Cerinthus and, much earlier, by those who are called 
Nicolaitans”. And this is borne out by the companion Epistle. It 
is against these two heresies that the polemic of the latter is directed. 

1. It is said that the Nicolaitans were the followers of Nicolas, 
one of the seven deacons (Acts vi. 5),? and this strange story is told 
of him by Clement of Alexandria’: ‘‘ He had, they say, a beautiful 
wife, and after the Ascension of the Saviour, being taunted by the 
Apostles with jealousy, he brought the woman forward and gave who 
would permission to marry her. This, they say, is in accordance 
with that expression of his: ‘We must abuse the flesh’. And indeed 
the adherents of his sect follow up the incident and the saying abso- 
lutely and unquestioningly and commit fornication without restraint’. 
Clement proceeds to attest the moral purity of Nicolas and explain 
his action as an inculcation of ascetic self-restraint, but certainly the 
sect which bore his name was given over to licentiousness. Clement 
says elsewhere* that they were ‘dissolute as he-goats,’ and others 
bear like testimony. They were Antinomians, disowning moral 
obligation, nullam differentiam esse docentes in mechando et idolothy- 
ton edere ;® herein being forerunners of the Gnostics and justifying 
Tertullian’s classification of them with the Cainites.’ This heresy 
was rampant among the churches of Asia Minor in St. John’s day 
(cf. Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15), and he deals with it in our Epistle. See i. 5- 
ii. 6, 15-17, iii. 3-10. 

2. Cerinthus also was an Antinomian,® but his distinctive heresy 
was a theory of the Person of Christ. He taught in Asia, but he 
had been trained in Egypt,® and the foundation of his system, as of 


2 NG AR Shs. G7 2 Tren. I. xxiii. 

3 Strom. ili. 4; of. Eus. H. E. iii. 29. 4 Stvom. ii. 20, 
5 Cf. Tert. Adv. Marc. i. 29; Hippol. Phil. vii. 36, 

® Tren., Uc. " De Prescript. Her. 33. 


8 Dionysius of Alexandria in Eus. H. E. iii, 28, 
® Theodoret. H. E. ii. 3. 
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Marcion’s, was that postulate of Greek philosophy—the inherent and 
necessary evil of matter. “He said that the world had not been 
made by the First God, but by a power which is separate from the 
Authority which is over the Universe and ignorant of the God who 
is over all. And he supposed that Jesus had not been begotten of a 
virgin, but had been born of Joseph and Mary asa son in like manner 
to all the rest of men, and became more righteous and prudent and 
wise. And after the Baptism the Christ descended into him from 
the Sovereignty which is over the Universe, in the form of a dove ; 
and then He proclaimed the unknown RPather and accomplished 
mighty works, but at the end the Christ withdrew from the Jesus, 
and the Jesus had suffered and been raised, but the Christ had 
continued throughout impassible, being spiritual.”! The essence of 
this is the dissolution (Xvois) of the Person of our Lord, the distinc- 
tion between the human Jesus and the divine Christ. St. John 
encountered Cerinthus at Ephesus, and strenuously controverted his 
error. Irenzus and Eusebius quote a story of Polycarp’s that the 
Apostle once visited the public baths, and, seeing Cerinthus within, 
sprang out of the building. ‘Let us flee,” he cried, “lest the 
building fall, since Cerinthus, the foe of the Truth, is within it!’ ? 
And all through our Epistle he has the heresy in view. See ii. 18- 
23, iv. 1-6, 13-15, v. 1-12. 

The Epistle has also a religious purpose. Its key-note is Love. 
“Locutus est multa,’ says St. Augustine, “et prope omnia de 
caritate.” Its doctrine of love is distinctive and profound. The 
love which it inculcates is love for God and love for the brotherhood 
of believers—love for God manifesting itself in love for the brother- 
hood, and love for the brotherhood inspired by the love wherewith 
the Father has loved all His children. Special emphasis is laid on 
the latter. It is the whole of religion, it is all that God requires (cf. 
ii. 8-11, iii. 10-18, iv. 7-v. 2); for it implies love for God, and love 
for God implies a right attitude of heart and mind toward Him. 
This is the dominant doctrine of the Epistle, and it was the constant 
message of the Apostle’s later ministry, so much so that, it is said, 
his people grew weary of its incessant reiteration. See St. Jerome’s 
story quoted in commentary on iv. 7. 

This had not always been his manner. He had not always been 
the Apostle of Love. He had once been the precise opposite— 
self-seeking (cf. Mark x. 35-45=Matt. xx. 20-28), fiery, passionate, 
and vindictive (cf. Luke ix. 51-56), meriting the title which Jesus 
gave him “the Son of Thunder” (Mark iii. 17). His doctrine of 


1Tren. I. xxi, 2 Tren. III, iii. 4; Eus. H. E. iv. 14, 
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the Supremacy of Love was a late discovery, and he proclaims it 
as such (see commentary on ii. 7-11), It was not merely an article 
of his polemic, a protest against the loveless intellectualism where- 
with St. Ignatius charges the heretical teachers (tods érepodofodvras), 
who had “no concern for love, none for the widow, none for the 
orphan, none for the distressed, none for the bondman, none for the 
hungry or the thirsty.” ! It was a personal confession. That was 
an aspect of the Gospel which St, John had himself too long failed 
to perceive; and it may be that it had been revealed to him by two 
life-transforming experiences. (1) His Exile in Patmos (Rev. i. 9).? 
During that season of retirement he could look back over his inter- 
rupted ministry and review his methods. Incidents like his encounter 
with Cerinthus would recur to him, and would appear to his chastened 
spirit ill accordant with “the meekness and sweet reasonableness of 
Christ” (2 Cor. x. 1). It was right that he should contend for the 
Truth, but had not his intemperate zeal too often caused needless 
offence and defeated its own end by hardening the hearts of his 
opponents? He would discover the truth of St. Paul’s precept that 
“the Lord’s servant must not strive, but be gentle towards all” (2 
Tim. ii. 24). (2) The writing of his Gospel. As he lived over again 
those three years of blessed fellowship and told ‘‘ what he had heard 
and seen concerning the Word of Life,” he would realise the pity 
and patience of the gentle Jesus, and feel as though he had never 
until that hour understood the Gospel-story. And he would address 
himself to what remained of his ministry in a new spirit. “ Little 
children, love one another.’ ‘‘Master, why do you always say 
this?” ‘Because it is the Lord’s commandment, and if only it 
be done, it is enough.” 


THe SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLEs. 


There is no doubt that the Second and Third Epistles are from 
the same hand. Cf. 2 John 1 with 3 John 1; 2 John 4 with 3 John 
3,4; 2 John 10 with 3 John 8; 2 John 12 with 3 John 13, 14. Are 
they also the work of St. Jonna 

This was a disputed question in the early Church. Eusebius in 
his chapter “ On the Acknowledged Divine Scriptures and those that 


1 Ad Smyrn. vi. Cf. Barn. Ep. xx. 2: obk éheGvtes wroxdv, od wovovvTes emt 
kaTamovoupevw . . . Gmroorpeddpevor tov evSedpevov Kal KaTatovodyTes Tov 
OAtBopevoy. 

* Put by Eus. H. E. iii. 23 in the reign of Domitian (a,p, 81-96), by Epiphan, 
Her. li. 33 in that of Claudius (A.D. 41-54). 
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are not such (wept ray dpodoyoupevar Oeiwy ypadar kal Tay ph TovodTwy)”’ } 
includes the Second and Third Epistles of John (4 dvopatouévy Seurépa 
kal tpity “lwdévvov) among “those that are controverted yet recognised 
by most (trav dvtiAeyopevev, yvwpipwv 8 odv Spws Tots moddois)”. So 
Origen:? “He (John) has left an epistle of a very few lines; also, 
let it be granted, a second and a third, since not all allow that these 
are genuine. However, there are not a hundred lines in them both.” 
And in the fourth century an opinion was put forward, which still 
finds favour, that their author was indeed John, only not John the 
Apostle but another John denominated “the Presbyter ’”’.8 

There is, however, very strong evidence, both internal and ex- 
ternal, on the other side. They exhibit coincidences of thought and 
language which link them with the First Epistle. Cf. 1 John ii. 7 
with 2 John 5; 1 John ii. 18, iv. 1-3 with 2 John 7; 1 John ii. 23 
with 2 John 9; 1 John iii. 6, 9 with 3 John 11. And the external 
testimony, though scanty, is weighty. The Muratorian Canon, 
despite the corruption of the passage, plainly attests the two epistles 
as works of the Apostle John and as accepted in the Catholic Church 
(superscripti Fohannis duas in catholica habentur). Irenzeus* quotes 
2 John 11 with the preface "lwdvyyns 8€ 6 tod Kupiou pabyths éwérewe thy 
KaTadixny aitav pydé xaipew adrots bd Spay héyerOar BoudnOeis. And 
again, after a reference to the First Epistle, he quotes 2 John 7, 8 as 
a saying of the Lord’s disciple John “in the aforesaid epistle’’.® 
This slip of memory only makes the attestation more effective. 
Irenzeus knew that it was a saying of St. John that he was quoting: 
the Second Epistle no less than the First was the Apostle’s. Clement 
of Alexandria too recognised more than one Epistle of St. John, for 
in one place he quotes 1 John v. 16 as occurring “in his larger 
Epistle (év rH petfor émorodq),” ® and elsewhere he speaks of “ the 
Second Epistle of John”’.7 

The ground for the ascription of the two smaller epistles to John 
the Presbyter is the fact that their author styles himself 6 mpeoBut- 
epos. But it can hardly be maintained in view of his self-revelation 
in the Third Epistle. He appears there as exercising authoritative 
supervision over a wide circle of churches, writing to them, visiting 
them, interfering in their dissensions and settling these by his per- 
sonal and solitary arbitrament, sending deputies and receiving their 


ee, ile 25, 

2 Comm. in Ev. Foan. v. 3 (ed. Lommatzsch, vol. i., p. 165). 

3Eus. H. E. iii. 39; cf. Jer. Script. Eccles. under foannes Apostolus; Papias. 
oT Axe3s 5 TIT. xvii. 8, 8 Strom. il. 15. 

7 Adumbrat. in Ep. Foan. ii, 
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reports. This is precisely the sort of ministry which, as we have 
seen,! St. John exercised in Asia Minor, and it would have been 
impossible for any lesser personage than an Apostle? It may, 
moreover, be questioned whether such slight compositions as these 
two little letters would have won recognition had they not been 
recommended by the name of the Apostle John. And it was natural 
that the latter should style himself 6 mpeoButepos. The term was 
not only an official designation (cf. 1 Tim. v. 1, 17, 19). The second 
generation of Christians used it of their predecessors, “the men 
of early days,’ Médnner der Vorzeit, who had witnessed the great 
beginnings. Thus, Papias uses it of the Apostles,? and Irenzeus in 
turn uses it of Papias and his contemporaries.‘ It was therefore 
natural that St. John, the last of the Apostles, the sole survivor of 
“the elder men,’ should be known among the churches of Asia as 
6 mpeoButepos. 

And indeed it is very questionable whether this John the Pres- 
byter ever existed. He was discovered by Eusebius in the preface 
to Papias’ work Expositions of Dominical Oracles, but “it is well,” 
remarks Barth, “to distinguish between what Papias really says and 
what Eusebius has made of his words”. Here are the words of 
Papias: “I shall not hesitate to incorporate for you with my inter- 
pretations as many things as I once learned well from the elders 
(tév mpeoButépwv) and remembered well, guaranteeing their truth. 
For I did not, like so many, take pleasure in those that have so 
much to say but in those that teach the truth, nor in those that 
remember alien commandments but in those that remember the 
commandments that have been given by the Lord to the Faith and 
come from the Truth itself. Now if anywhere one came in my way 
who had been a follower of the elders (tots mpeoBurépots), 1 would 
search® the words of the elders—what Andrew or Peter had said 
(ciwev), or what Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or any 
other of the Lord’s disciples; and (I would search) the things which 
Aristion and the elder John (6 mpeoButepos “lwdvyns), the Lord’s dis- 
ciples, say (Aéyouaw) ’’.® 


TSee p. 555. 

2 Cf. Barth, Die Hauptprobl., S. 26: “In der That nun ist diese ‘ patriarchalisch- 
monarchische’ Autoritaét unerklarlich bei einem einfachen Presbyter einer Local- 
gemeinde; sie erklart sich aber vollkommen, wenn der wpeoBurepos wie Paulus ein 
Apostel gewesen ist.” 

3 EUs. Fe E ais: 4V. xxxvi. e¢ passim. Similarly in Heb. xi. 2. 


° dvéxptvoy, not “enquire about”. Jerome (Script. Eccles. under Papias) rightly 
renders considerabam. 


6 Eus. H. E. iii. 39, 
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And this is what Eusebius makes of the passage: “Here it is 
worthy of observation how he twice enumerates the name of John. 
The former of these he reckons along with Peter and James and 
Matthew and the rest of the Apostles, plainly indicating the Evan- 
gelist; and the other John after an interval he ranks with others 
outside the number of the Apostles, having put Aristion before him, 
and he plainly names him ‘an elder (mpecButepov)’; so that the 
truth of their story is hereby demonstrated who have said that two 
persons in Asia have had the same name, and there are two tombs 
in Ephesus and each is called John’s to this day.”"! Eusebius had a 
theological interest in putting this construction on the passage. He 
disliked the Chiliasm of the Apocalypse, and he was glad to find a 
second John to whom he could ascribe its authorship. And he has 
certainly perverted the passage. Papias is here defining the plan of 
his work. His method was (1) to quote a logion of Jesus, (2) to 
interpret it, and (3) to illustrate it by any story which he had gleaned 
from oral tradition. Such stories he derived from two sources. 
One was their followers’ reports of what they had heard from the 
lips of “the elders,” 7.2, as Papias used the term, the Apostles. 
These reports he “searched” for suitable illustrations. But he was 
not wholly dependent on hearsay. Two of the men who had been 
with Jesus were still alive in the earlier years of Papias—Aristion, 
not an Elder or Apostle but a disciple of the Lord, and the Elder 
John; and he enjoyed the advantage of hearing their living voices, 
and he “ would search” their discourses for the material he required. 
The transition from “had said (etwev)’’ to ‘‘say (Aéyouow),” though 
ignored by Eusebius, is significant and explains the double mention 
of St. John. Papias had derived his knowledge of St. John’s teach- 
ing from two sources: (1) from the reports of men who had com- 
panied with him and the other Apostles while they still tarried at 
Jerusalem, and (2) from his own lips after his settlement at Ephesus, 
where, Irenzeus says,? Papias had been one of his “hearers”’. 
5 mpeaPutepos “lwdvyns must mean “the Apostle John,” since the 
Apostles have just been called “the Elders” (trois mpeoBurépors), 
and it is impossible that the term should bear different meanings 
within the compass of a single sentence. In his phrase “from the 
Truth itself (am adrijs tis adnOetas)” Papias echoes 3 John 12, 
and this renders it more than likely that he called St. John 6 


1 Eusebius probably had this story from Dionysius of Alexandria (cf. H.E. vii. 
25). It means simply that in the fourth century there were two rival sites for St, 
John’s burial-place, 

2See p. 151. 
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mpeoBurepos because the latter had so styled himself in each of the 
Epistles.1 


The Second Epistle is addressed éxhexrf kupia Kat tots Tékvots 
aétjs, and the meaning of the address isa disputed question.? It 
was supposed by St. Jerome,? and the idea is approved by many 
moderns, that “the elect lady ’’4 is a figurative appellation, signifying 
either the whole Church (Hilgenfeld, Mangold) or a particular 
community (Hofmann, Ewald, Huther, Wieseler). The main argu- 
ments are that the universal affection spoken of in verse 1 could 
hardly have been felt for an individual, and that it is “not impro- 
bable” that this is the Epistle referred to in 3 John 9.° The meta- 
phor is indeed paralleled by Eph. v. 22-33 and Rev. xxi. 9; but it is 
the Church which is thus designated, not a particular community, 
and, on the ecclesiastical interpretation, it is a particular community 
that is here addressed, since St. John sends greetings to the “elect 
lady” from “the children of her elect sister” (verse 13), 7.¢., pre- 
sumably, his own congregation. And, moreover, the simplicity of the 
little letter precludes the possibility of so elaborate an allegory, while 
the tenderness of its tone stamps it as a personal communication. 

It is therefore not a church but a lady that is addressed, and 
there are authority and reason for regarding Kupia as her name.‘ 
The name was common in those days, and it occurs, e.g., in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 498: "Avravia *AokAnmdds TH Kat Kupia. 914; 
AdpyAtos "Ampoirtos vids “Apeodtos pyntpds Kupias. It is the Greek form 
of Martha, which means “mistress (domina)”. The objection has 
been urged that, if it be a proper name, St. John must have written 
not ékdexr Kupia but Kupia rH ékXextH On the analogy of Fats 16 
éyarn7d in 3 John 1; but either construction is permissible. The 
former is paralleled by 1 Peter i. 1: ékXextois mapemSypors, and if 


On the identity of John the Presbyter and John the Apostle see Barth, Haupt- 
probl., S. 26-29; Farrar, Early Days, Exc. xiv. 

* Cf. scholium quoted by Euth. Zig.: 4 mpds éxkAnolav ypader 4 mpds tTiva 
yuvaika 81a Toy edayyediKdy évTokdv Thy éavTijs oiklav olkovowotoay mvev- 
PaTLKa@s. 

3 Ep. ad Ageruchiam. 

4The words, however, can hardly mean more than “an elect lady”’. 

5 Schmiedel in Encycl. Bibl., vol. ii., col. 2560. Cf. B. Weiss, Ernleit. 

6 Others take “ExAexrq as the name (‘the lady Electa”). Clem. Alex.: “ad 
quandam Babyloniam (probably a confused reference, for which the translator is 
responsible, to 1 Peter v. 13) Electam nomine”’. Clement apparently took Electa 
as the Church personified, for he proceeds : “ significat electionem ecclesiz sancte ", 
But then ’Exdexrijs in verse 13 must also be a proper name, and two sisters can 
hardly have borne the same name. 
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there be any irregularity, it is in the latter, where TO dyamnte is a 
defining after-thought (cf. 1 John i. 2: thy Lwhv thy aidnoy, “the life, 
the eternal life”). Carpzoyv would identify Kyria (Martha) with the 
sister of Lazarus and Mary. The family of Bethany disappear from 
the Gospel-story after the feast in Levi's house at the beginning 
of the Passion-week. They probably fled to escape the fury of the 
rulers, and it is just possible that they had found a home in Asia 
Minor like so many other refugees from Palestine.’ And now 
Martha is living in one of the cities of St. John’s diocese, a widow 
with a grown-up family; and it is natural that she should be dear to 
the Apostle and honoured by the whole Church. This is a pleasant 
fancy, but it is nothing more. 

The facts are sufficiently interesting. The epistle is addressed 
to a devout lady named Kyria, who resided in one of the cities near 
Ephesus with a grown-up family. It is remarkable how large a part 
was played by women in the life of the primitive Church, especially 
in Asia Minor,? and Kyria was an honourable and influential person- 
age not only in her own community but all over that wide area 
(verse 1). It is probable that, like that of Nympha at Colossz,? her 
house was the meeting-place of the Church, according to the custom 
of those days when there were no ecclesiastical edifices; and it 
appears from verse 10 that she afforded hospitality to the itinerant 
evangelists of whom the Third Epistle speaks. A sister of Kyria, 
presumably deceased, had a family resident at Ephesus and con- 
nected with St. John’s congregation; and several of Kyria’s sons 
had visited their cousins. The Apostle had met with them and 
found them earnest Christians, and in the gladness of his heart 
he wrote to their mother, testifying his gratification, giving some 
kindly counsel very needful in those days of intellectual unrest, and 
expressing the hope that he might ere long visit her. 


The Third Epistle is addressed to “Gaius the beloved”. Gaius 
(never Caius) was one of the commonest of names, and there 
are three who bear it in the N.T. (1) Gaius of Macedonia (Acts xix. 
29), (2) Gaius of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), and (3) Gaius of Corinth 
(Rom. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. i. 14). The name being so common, our 
Gaius may very well have been different from all these, but it is 
affirmed in the interesting Synopsis Sacre Scripture ascribed to St. 
Athanasius that St. John composed his Gospel during his exile in 
Patmos and that Gaius of Corinth acted as his amanuensis and 


1See p. 154. 2Cf. Ramsay, The Church in the Rom. Emp., p. 67. 
3 Col. iv. 15: Nvpday kal Thy kar’ avrijs éxxAnolay (WH Nest). 
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published it at Ephesus.! And it appears from the “ Apostolic 
Constitutions” (vii. 46) that one Gaius was ordained by St. John 
first ‘‘ bishop” of Pergamum. 

Whatever be the value of these traditions, it is evident that 
Gaius was a prominent personage, probably bishop or presbyter, in 
one of the churches of Asia Minor, and St. Paul’s description of 
Gaius of Corinth, “the host of me and of the whole Church,” might 
have been written of him. Trouble had arisen in his congregation, 
the ringleader being Diotrephes, probably a wealthy layman. The 
primitive Church was rent by factions, each swearing by one or 
other of the great teachers (cf. 1 Cor. i. 10-17), and it may be that 
Diotrephes belonged to the Pauline faction and abjured St. John 
and disowned his authority.2 The actual truth, however, is that he 
was an opinionative and domineering man who insisted on having 
his own way in everything. The occasion of the trouble was a visit 
which had been paid to the Church of Gaius by a company of 
itinerant evangelists (wandernde Glaubensboten). This order of 
“ prophets” was a recognised institution. Their office was to travel 
- about preaching to the Gentiles and seeking to win them to the 
Faith. There were sometimes unworthy men among them who 
traded on the Gospel and merited the stinging epithet of “ Christ- 
traffickers (ypioréwmopor),”” and very stringent regulations are laid 
down regarding them in the Didache ;* but their ministry was a 
needful and heroic one. They abandoned everything for Christ’s 
sake and, to obviate misrepresentation, took nothing from the Gen- 
tiles—no food, no lodging. Thus they were dependent on the good 
offices of the believers wherever they went, and it was a debt of 
honour to see that they suffered no lack. Gaius had given a hospit- 
able welcome to that company of “prophets”; but Diotrephes, 
disowning the Apostle’s authority, opposed the reception of his 
emissaries and would have denied them entertainment. On their 
return to Ephesus they reported the incident at a meeting of the 
Church; and St. John wrote this letter and sent it by Demetrius, 
commending the action of Gaius and intimating his intention of 


1rd Se Kata “lwdvyny ebayyédtov imnyopevOn te tm aitod Tot dylov ‘lwdvvov 
Tov &troaTéhov Kal Hyarnpévov, dvtos éEopiorov év Ndtpe Tq vice, Kol tard Tod 
avtod é&e860n ev Edeow 814 Fatov rod dyarnrod Kat tevoddxou Tav droardé\ov, 
mept ob Kal Matdos “Pupalors ypddov pnol+ domdferar tpas Faios & Eévos pov 
kat SAys THS ExkAnolas. 

21t has been thought incredible that the great Apostle should have been so 
cavalierly treated (cf. verses 9, 10), but great men are usually less honoured by their 
contemporaries than by after generations. 

> xi-xili, Cf. 2 John 10, 11. 
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visiting his Church at an early date and reducing the recalcitrant 
Diotrephes to order. 


Tue Text oF THE EPISTLES, 


The accompanying Greek text is the regia editio (1560) of Robert 
Stephanus (Etienne), commonly known in England as the Textus 
Receptus.1 Constructed from a few late and inferior MSS. when the 
science of Textual Criticism was yet unborn, it is far from satisfac- 
tory ; and the principal variants are presented in the critical notes, 
The long and patient labours of Mill, Bentley, Griesbach, Lachmann. 
Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort have cleared away 
the rubbish of corruption and reduced uncertainty to a minimum; 
and Dr. Eberhard Nestle’s text (British and Foreign Bible Society) 
is probably a very close approximation to the sacred autographs. It 
is ‘“‘the resultant of a collation” of the monumental recensions of 
Tischendorf (8th edition, 1869-72), Westcott and Hort (1881), and 
Bernhard Weiss (2nd edition, 1905). ‘‘ The readings adopted in the 
text are those in which at least two of these editions agree,” 

The materia critica is copious and excellent. 1. Greek MSS. :— 


ts Codex Sinaiticus, 4th c. Discovered by Tischendorf in 
1844 and 1859 in the monastery of St. Catherine at the 
foot of Mount Sinai. Now at St. Petersburg. 

A Codex Alexandrinus, 5th c. Brought from Alexandria to 
Constantinople by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(d. 1638), and sent by him to King Charles I. in 1628 by 
the hand of Thomas Roe on the return of the latter from 
a Turkish embassy. Now in the British Museum. 

B Codex Vaticanus, 4th c. In the Vatican Library at Rome. 

C Codex Ephraemi, 5th ce. A rescript or palimpsest, written 
over in 12th c. with a Greek version of thirty-eight 
treatises of Ephraemus Syrus. In the National Library 
at Paris. In 1834-35 the librarian Carl Hase had the 
original writing revived by a chemical process, the applica- 
of Giobertine tincture. The codex was written, probably 
in Egypt, in 5th c.; corrected first, probably in Palestine, 
in 6th c. (C*), then, probably at Constantinople, in 9th c. 
(C). 

K Codex Mosquensis, 9the. Brought to Moscow from the 
monastery of St. Dionysius at Mount Athos. 


1See C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Nov. Test. Gyr., pp. 


212 Sqq. 
VOL. V. II 
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L Codex Angelicus Romanus, 9th c. In the Angelic Library 
of the Augustinian monks at Rome. 

P Codex Porfirianus, 9th c. A palimpsest found by Tischen- 
dorf in 1862 among the books of Bishop Porfirius 
Chiovensis. 

D Codex Bezz, 5th or 6th c. In the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to which it was presented by 
Theodore Beza in 1581. The Greek text with a slavish 
Latin translation. Much mutilated, our Epistles being 
represented only by the Latin version of 3 John 11-15. 


These manuscripts are uncials,? and there are besides upwards of 
two hundred minuscules or cursives, ranging in date from 9th c. to 
16th:c.? 


2. Ancient Versions : #— 
Syriac— 
(1) Syrvg Peshitto or Vulgate, 3rd (?) c. Contains the 
First Epistle. 
(2) Syrph Philoxenian or Heraclean Version, 6th c. The 
three Epistles. 
(3) Syrbo Pococke’s edition (1630) of 2 Pet? and 2 and 3 
John from codex in Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Vg Latin Vulgate, St. Jerome’s revision (A.D. 382-84). The 
three Epistles. 
Egyptian— 
(1) Cop Memphitic Version, 3rd(?)c. Thethree Epistles. 
(2) Sah Thebaic Version, 3rd (?) c. The three Epistles. 
Aeth Ethiopic Version, from 4th to 6thc. The three Epistles. 
Arm Armenian Version, 5th c. The three Epistles. 


These versions have no small value for the determination of the 
original text. It is usually plain which of several disputed readings 
the translator had before him, and whether his MS. contained a 
word or passage of doubtful authenticity. 


LITERATURE. 


Clem. Alex. Adumbrationes in Epp. Yoan. i., ii. (a rude Latin 
translation) ; Didymus, the blind teacher of St. Jerome in the Cate- 
chetical School of Alexandria (a.p. 308-95), commentary on the 


1 Gregory, pp. 345 Seq. 
* The signs * ? abc affixed to uncials denote corrections by later hands, 
* Gregory, pp. 616 seq. * Ibid., pp. 803 seq. 
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Cath. Epp., translated into Latin by Epiphanius Scholasticus; Aug., 
In Hpistolam Foannis Tractatus Decem (1st Ep., stopping abruptly- 
at v. 3); Bede, Expos.; Euthymius Zigabenus (12th c.). 

Erasmus, In N. T, Annotat.; Luther; Calvin (1st Ep.); Beza; 
Carpzov, Commentatio in Ep. 2 Foan.; in oan. Ep. 3 Brevis Enar- 
ratio; Wetstein; Bengel; Licke; Olshausen; Neander (1st Ep.); 
Diisterdieck; Huther in Meyer (translated by T. & T. Clark); 
Braune in Lange; Alford; Haupt (Ist Ep., translated by T. & T. 
Clark) ; Rothe, Der erste Brief Fohannis practisch erklart (a beautiful 
work) ; Alexander in Speaker’s Commentary ; Plummer in Cambridge 
Bible ; Westcott, The Epistles of St. ¥ohn; H. J. Holtzmann in 
Hand-commentar zum Neuen Testament ; Bernhard Weiss, Die drei 
Briefe des Ap. $oh.; Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, chaps. 
xxxi-vii.; Cox, Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John; Maurice, 
Epistles of St. fohn ; Pindlay, Fellowship in the Life Eternal; Law, 
Tests of Life (Lectures on Ist Ep.).? 


1 The two last appeared after this commentary was written. 


IQANNOY TOY ATIOSTOAOY 


EILMISTOAH KA@OAIKH IIPOTH?, 


I. 1.°O *"HN Pda’ dpxijs, 8 dxnkdapev, 8 °éwpdkapev Tors dp0ad-4 NOG 
pois tpav, 6 4 eeacdueba, Kal? ai xeipes spay °elmAddyoav rept b Johni. 1. 


1 See Introd., p. 151, 


c 2 Peteri. 
16. 


dJohni.14, e Luke xxiv. 39; John xx. 27. 


*Tert. (de Anim. 17; adv. Prax. 15) quotes thus: quod vidimus, quod audivi- 
mus, oculis nostvis vidimus et manus nostre contrectaverunt de sermone vit@, as 
though reading 6 é@eamdpeba, d dknkdapev, Ewpdkapev Tots SpOadpots Hav, K.T-A. 


Tue First EPIsTLe. 

CuaPTEeR I.—Vv. 1-4. The Preface. 
“That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we beheld and 
our hands felt, concerning the Word of 
Life—and the Life was manifested, and 
we have seen and testify and announce 
to you the Life, the Eternal Life, which 
was with the Father and was manifested 
to us—that which we have seen and 
heard, we announce to you also, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us. Yea, 
and our fellowship is with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ. And these 
things we are writing that our joy may 
be fulfilled.” 

The Apostle here characterises and 
commends his Gospel (cf. Introd. p. 154). 
1. Its theme—the earthly life of Jesus. 
No mere biography, since Jesus was not 
one of the children of men but the Eter- 
nal Son of God, the Word made flesh. 
(a) An ineffable wonder but no dream, an 
indubitable reality. His readers might 
doubt it, since they belonged to a later 
generation and had never seen Jesus ; 
but St. John had seen Him, and he as- 
sures them, with elaborate iteration, that 
it is no dream : ‘‘ These eyes beheld Him, 
these hands felt Him”. ‘‘ Because,” 
says Calvin, ‘‘the greatness of the thing 
demanded that its truth should be certain 
and proved, he insists much at this point”. 
(b) His narrative was necessarily incom- 
plete, since the infinite revelation was 
larger than his perception or understand- 
ing of it. ‘‘ He would give only a little 


drop from the sea, not the sea itself” 
(Rothe). A complete biography of Jesus 
is impossible, since the days of His flesh 
are only a segment of His life, a moment 
of His eternal years. 2. His purpose in 
writing it: (a) that his readers might 
share his heavenly fellowship; (6) that 
his joy might be fulfilled. 

Ver. 1. 6, #.e. the Logos and the 
Eternal Life which He manifested. Cf. 
Vv. 4: Way To yeyevynpévov with note. 
qv, ‘verbum eternitatis significativum 
non habentis initium” (Clem. Alex.). 
It ‘‘ was” ere it ‘was manifested”. aa’ 
apxfis, MIWN V2 (Gen. i. 1). The 
Logos already was when time began. 
“The design of the Apostle is to remove 
the idea of novelty which could lessen 
the dignity of the Gospel” (Calvin). Cf. 
Athan., Synops. Script. Sacr. : ®eohoyav 
Se éfnyetrar py vedtepov elvar Td Kad’ 
ipas pvorjprov GAAG Kal é& apxis pev 
del TuyX ave a’Td viv Se mehavepOobar 
év T@ Kuplm. akykdapev, “we have 
heard”; either the editorial “‘we” (cf. 
Rom. i. 5; Col. iv. 3); or, with Lightfoot, 
St. John and the elders of Ephesus who 
had certified the authorship and authen- 
ticity of the Gospel (xxi. 24); or “I and 
the rest of the Apostles ””—not hearsay 
but the testimony of eye - witnesses, 
@ecacdpeba, “we beheld”—a spectacle 
which broke on our astonished vision. 
This seems to be the force of the transi- 
tion from perfect to aorist, though it may 
be simply an instance of the decay of 
the distinction between perfect and aorist 
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fJohni.t, fro Adyou rhs Lois: 2. Kat 4 Loh epavepdby, Kai éwpdxaper, 
ve 

i A aA 4 em” - A x eA ov 

eee kal ,papTupodper, Kal dmayyéddopey piv thy Lon Thy atwvtoy, 


Acts i. 8, itis Fv | mpds Tov Twatépa, Kal epavepady Hpiv* 3. 8 éwpdkapev Kal 


li. 32. 


yes dxnkdaper, amayyéhdopev dpiv,} 
pel” Hpdv: Kal! Kowwvia Sé 4 Hperépa peta Tod matpds Kal peTa 


6; M 
iv. 203 
Phil. iv. 3. 


iJohni.t, tod utod adtod “Inaod Xpiotod - 


2. 
k Acts ii, 42. 


Lii. 24; John xvii. 21 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 


A , >” 
iva kat Gpuets * kowwviay eExnTE 


7 ag 
4. kat Taita ™ ypddopey bpiy, tvo 


m ii. 12, 13. 


Lica ypiv SABCP, Syrvg, Sah., Aeth., Arm., edd. 


(see Moulton’s Gram. of N.T. Gk., i. 
pp. 142f.). épndAddynoav: the word is 
used of the fumbling of a blind man in 
Gen. xxvii, 12 LXX py mote pnradyoy 
ped mwarnp. wept, in Betreff des Wortes 
des Lebens (Holtzmann); 7.e. ‘‘ We did 
not grasp all the wonder but only its 
skirts”. “ Vom Worte des Lebens will 
er verktindigen, denn ihn selbst verktin- 
digen zu kénnen, dazu fihlte er sich 
nicht in Stande” (Rothe). tod Adyou 
THs Cwijs, ‘the Word who gives life,” 
“des Wortes, ohne welches es kein 
Leben gibt” (Holtzmann). Calvin: 
‘* Genitivus loco epitheti pro Vivifico”’. 
Rothe’s “das Wort vom Leben (the word 
concerning life)”’ is Pauline (cf. Phil. ii. 
16) but not Johannine. 

Ver. 2. A parenthesis reiterating the 
assurance of the reality of the manifesta- 
tion. The Apostle heaps assurance upon 
assurance with elaborate emphasis, and 
the cumbrousness of his language should 
not be removed by devices of construc- 
tion or punctuation, making ver. I a 
complete sentence: (1) ‘ That which 
was from the beginning (is) that which 
we have heard, etc.”; (2) ‘‘ That which 
was from the beginning, which we 
have seen... beheld, our hands also 
handled”. Cf. Tert. in crit. n. pap- 
Tupovpev, according to the Lord’s parting 
charge (cf. John xv. 27; Luke xxiv, 48; 
Acts i. 8). 4 paptupla *Incot Xpiorod 
(Rey. i. 2, g, xix. 10) was the apostolic 
amayyedla,  drayyé\Nopev, K. TeX. : 
“ Whence we gather that Christ cannot 
be preached to us without the Heavenly 
Kingdom being opened to us, so that, 
being wakened from death, we may live 
the life of God” (Calvin). Observe the 
note of wonder in the Apostle’s language. 
Speech fails him. He labours for ex- 
pression, adding definition to definition. 

Ver. 3. 8 éwp. kat dk., not merely a 
resumption but a reiteration of the pro- 
tasis. Kal tyets, “ye also” who have 
not seen Jesus, otvwviav, not merely 
knowledge through hearsay of what the 
Apostles had known as eye-witnesses, 


but personal and direct communion with 
the living Lord. This St. John proceeds 
to make plain. The phrasexat.. . 6é, 
et... vero, atque etiam, introduces an 
important addition or explanation (cf. 
John vi. 51, viii. 16, 17, xv. 27; Acts 
XXll. 29%. skleb, ax, 21; 02) Peter ci..5)- 
“Christ walks no longer in the flesh 
among us, but He appears still continu- 
ally to the world of men and reveals Him- 
self to those who love Him. Through faith 
a real personal contact with the Christ 
now glorified in the Spirit is possible” 
(Rothe). There isa gracious constraint 
on all who know this blessed fellowship 
to bring others into it. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
16. Bunyan, preface to The ¥erusalem- 
Sinner Saved ; “I have been vile my- 
self, but have obtained mercy, and I 
would have my companions in sin par- 
take of mercy too, and therefore I have 
writ this little book”. 

Ver. 4. ‘pets, clearly the editorial 
plural. The reading tpav seems at the 
first glance more attractive than qpav as 
evincing a generous solicitude on the 
part of the Apostle for the highest good 
of his readers, viz., the fulfilment of their 
joy. Rothe: “ Wer es weis, dass das 
uranfangliche Leben erschienen ist und 
er mit demselben und dadurch mit dem 
Vater Gemeinschaft haben kann, dessen 
Herz muss hoch schlagen”. In truth, 
however, jp@v evinces a still more gener- 
ous solicitude—the very spirit of Jesus. 
As He could not be happy in Heaven 
without us, so the Apostle’s joy was in- 
complete unless his readers shared it. 
Cf. Samuel Rutherford :— 


“Oh! if one soul from Anwoth 
Meet me at God’s right hand, 

My heaven will be two heavens 
In Immanuel’s land.” 


Vv. 5-10. The Message of the Incar- 
nation and the Duty which it brings. 
“And this is the message which we 
have heard from Him and are announc- 
ing to you, that God is light, and dark- 
ness—in Him there is none. If we say 


2%, 
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1 Peter i, 12, 


12, Xii. 35, 36. s Exod. x. 22, 23. 


Syrvg, Sah., edd. 
2 eoTiv avtTnN@BCKLP, edd. 


edd 


q John i. 4, 5, 8, 9, viii. 12, ix. 5; Jamesi. 17. 
t Heb, ix. 13, 14. 


‘upov ACKP, Syrph., Vg., Cop., Aeth., 


29, XV. II, 
Xvi. 24, 
XVii. 13 
2 John 
1z. With 
Dyer cf. 
if ohn, 4. 
7. *éav 8€ év TO dwtio eee 
: Matt. 
XXViii. FI; 
John iv. 
25, XVi. 12, 
2 14) 15 3 
Tii. 4, John iii, 19-21 ; John, viii. 


6. * édv eltwpev Ste 


Arm., Aug. ; npev NBL, many minusc., 


Sayyehia SYCABKL, Syrvg., Vg. (annuntiatio), Aeth., Arm., Aug. (annuntiatio), 


‘Incov Xpiorov AKL, Syrph, Vg., Cop., Tert. (de Pudic. 19), Aug.; om. Xpic- 


tov NWBCP, Syrvg, Sah., Arm., edd. 


° kabapioer or kafapier some lesser authorities, Cop., Sah., Aug. (purgabit). 


that we have fellowship with Him and be 
walking in the darkness, we lie and are 
not doing the Truth; but if we be walk- 
ing in the light, as He is in the light, we 
have fellowship with one another, and 
the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us 
from every sin. If we say that we have 
not sin, we are deceiving ourselves and 
the Truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, faithful is He and righteous to 
forgive us the sins and cleanse us from 
every unrighteousness. If we say that 
we have not sinned, we are making Him 
a liar and His Word is not in us.” 

Ver. 5. ayyeAta in N.T. only here 
and iii. 11. émayyeAta could only mean 
“promise” (cf. ii. 25). &mayyéAAeww and 
avayyéAXevy both mean “ announce,” the 
former with reference to the source of 
the message (4xynkéapev am avrov) and 
the latter to its destination. “ Quod 
Filius annunciavit, renunciat apostolus” 
(Haupt). ov« got ovdepia: the double 
negative makes a stronger negative (cf. 
Luke xxiii. 53). The manifestation of 
God in Christ was to those who beheld it 
a splendid glory, the breaking of a great 
light into the darkness of a sinful and 
sorrowful world. Cf. Matt. iv. 14-16. 
Light means warmth, health, sight, in a 

- word “ life” (cf. ver. 2). 

Light is given that we may “ walk in 
it” and enjoy its blessings. It is thus 
that the Gospel attains its end and ful- 
fils its purpose in us. The Apostle now 
proceeds to warn his readers against two 
heresies which ignored this condition of 
heavenly fellowship. 

Vy. 6,7. The heresy of Antinomian- 
ism, represented by the Nicolaitans (cf. 
Introd. p. 156). éav etropev, a gentle 


and charitable hypothesis. He does not 
charge his readers with actually hold- 
ing this pernicious doctrine, and he 
includes himself (‘‘we,” not ‘‘ye”). 


mepitratetv, Heb. | zi, of the whole 


course of life. The Greek phrase is 
avactpéper Oar (conversari). God is 
light and sin darkness, peccata tenebre 
sunt (Aug.), and it is impossible to be 
living in sin or compromising with it and 
at the same time be enjoying fellowship 
with God, rpev8dpe8a: we may believe 
the lie, being self-deceived (ver. 8) ; for 
disobedience to the Truth blinds us to it. 
Knowledge comes by doing (cf. John vii. 
17). THV GAnPevav, see note on ver. 8. 
““ Walking in the light ” has two blessed 
results: (x) ‘fellowship with one 
another,” which may mean either fellow- 
ship with God—He with us and we with 
Him (Aug., Calv.), or communion of 
saints—our fellow-believers with us and 
we with them. In fact the one idea im- 
plies the other. They are inseparable. 
Communion with our brethren is the 
consequence and evidence of communion 
with God. Cf. iv. 20, (2) ‘‘ Cleansing 
in the blood of Jesus.” 71d atpa *Incod, 
God’s Infinite Sacrifice for the sin of the 
world—a N.T. phrase of peculiar poig- 
nancy and fragrance. Cf. Ignat. ad 
Rom. vii.: 78 atpa avrot, 6 éorw a&ydarn 
apbaptos. When we walk in the light, 
that demonstration of the length to 
which God has gone in sacrifice for our 
sakes, is ever before us, and the amazing 
spectacle subdues our hearts, takes pos- 
session of them, and drives out every evil 
affection. Cf. Catherine of Siena: “ The 
bloodand tears of the Divine Son are able 
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to cleanse us from headto foot”. mdaons 
Gpaptias, ‘‘every sin,’ i.e. every out- 
break of the sinful principle; not “all 
sin” (mdons THS Gpaptias). Cf. Rom. 
ili, 19: wav ordpa . . . Was 6 KdopOS. 
Vv. 8-10. The heresy of Perfec- 
tionism. Some might not say, with the 
Antinomians, that they were absolved 
from the obligation of the moral law, but 
they maintained that they were done 
with sin, hadno more sinful propensities, 
committed no more sinful acts. In op- 
position hereto the Apostle asserts two 
facts: (1) Inherent corruption.  Dis- 
tinguish Gpaptiay éxew (“to have sin”) 
and Gpapravery (“to sin’’), corresponding 
to the sinful principle and its manifesta- 
tion in specific acts. Our natures are 
poisoned, the taint is in our blood. 
Grace is the medicine, but recovery is a 
protracted process. It is begun the 
moment we submit ourselves to Christ, 
but all our lives we continue under treat- 
ment, amdAavomev, ‘lead astray” (cf. 
Matt. xviii, 12).  &A7Oeva, in Johan- 
nine phraseology not simply ‘‘ der Wahr- 
heitssinn, die | Wahrhaftigkeit der 
Selbstpriifung und der Selbsterkennt- 
niss” (Rothe), but the revelation of 
“the True God” (ver. 20; John xvii. 3), 
which came “through Jesus Christ” 
(John i. 17), Himself ‘‘the Truth” 
(John xiv. 6). Nearly equivalent to 
6 Adyos (ver. 10). The Truth is a 
splendid ideal, never realised here, else 
it would cease to be an ideal; always as 
we pursue it displaying a fuller glory, 
And thus the nearer we approach it the 
further off it seems; when we walk in 
the light we see faults which were hidden 
in the darkness. Self-abasement is a 
characteristic of the saints. When Juan 
de Avila (A.D. 1500-69) was dying the 
rector of his college approached him and 
said: “ What joy it must be to you to 
think of meeting the Saviour!” “Ah!” 
said the saint, ‘‘rather do I tremble at 
the thought of my sins,” (2) The fre- 
quent falls of the believer. We all 
‘‘have sinned (hpaptiykamev),” 7.2., com- 
mitted acts of sin (anaptias) manifesting 
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the strength and activity of the sinful 
principle (4 &paprtia) in our souls. This, 
however, is no reason fordespair. There 
is a remedy—forgiveness and cleansing 
in the blood of Jesus; and there is a 
way ofobtaining it—confession. muorés, 
i.e., to His promise (cf. Heb. x. 23). | 
Sixatos: He would be unrighteous if 
He broke His promise ratified by the 
blood of Jesus. Peace is not got by 
denying our sinfulness and our sins, but 
by frankly confessing them and availing 
ourselves, continually and repeatedly, of 
the gracious remedy. ‘‘ Woe to that 
soul which presumes to think that he 
can approach God in any other way 
than as a sinner asking mercy. Know 
yourself to be wicked, and God will wrap 
you up warm in the mantle of His good- 
ness” (Juan de Avila). ‘‘ Remission of 
sins cannot be sundered from penitence, 
nor can the peace of God belong to con- 
sciences where the fear of God does not 
reign ” (Calv.). 

Perfectionism has two causes: (1) The 
stifling of conscience : ‘‘we make Him a 
liar, i.e, turn a deaf ear to His inward 
testimony, His voice in our souls. (2) 
Ignorance of His Word: it ‘‘is not in 
us”, Such a delusion were impossible 
if we steeped our minds in the Scriptures. 
Consider the lapses of the saints, ¢.g., 
David, Peter. 

CHAPTER II.—Vv. 1, 2. The Remedy 
for the Sins of Believers. ‘ My little 
children, these things I am writing to 
you in order that ye may not sin. And 
if any one sin an Advocate have we with 
the Father—Jesus Christ, a righteous 
One. And He is Himself the propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only 
but also for the whole world.” 

Ver. 1. Observe the sudden change in 
the Apostle’s manner. His heart is very 
tender toward his people, and he adopts 
an affectionate and personal tone: (1) 
He passes from the formal ‘“‘we” to 
“1”. (2, He styles them texvia pov, 
filioli mei, meine Kindlein—his favourite 
appellation (cf. ii. 12, 28; iii. 7, 18; iv. 
4; v.21). Not only was it very suitable 
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on the lips of the aged teacher, but it 
was a phrase of Jesus (cf. John xiii. 33). 
St. John had caught the phrase and its 
spirit. He remembered how the Master 
had dealt with His disciples, and he 
would deal with his people after the 
same fashion and be to them what Jesus 
had been to himself—as gentle and 
patient. 

He assumes this tone because he is 
about to address a warning to them, and 
he would fain take the sting out of it and 
disarm opposition. He foresees the 
possibility of a two-fold perversion of his 
teaching: (x) ‘‘ If we can never in this 
life be done with sin, why strive after 
holiness? It is useless; sin is an abid- 
ing necessity”. @) ‘Tf escape be so 
easy, why dread falling into sin? We 
may sin with light hearts, since we 
have the blood of Jesus to cleanse us.” 
“No,” he answers, “I am not writing 
these things to you either to discourage 
you in the pursuit of holiness or to em- 
bolden you in sinning, but, on the con- 
trary, in order that (tva) ye may not sin.” 
Cf. Aug.: ‘“‘Lest perchance he should 
seem to have given impunity to sins, 
and men should now say to themselves, 
‘Let us sin, let us do securely what we 
will, Christ cleanses us; He is faithful 
and righteous, He cleanses us from all 
iniquity,’ he takes from thee evil security 
and implants useful fear. It is an evil 
wish of thine to be secure; be anxious, 
For He is faithful and righteous to for- 
give us our sins, if thou art always dis- 
pleasing to thyself and being changed 
until thou be perfected.” As a physician 
might say to his patient: ‘‘ Your trouble 
is obstinate; the poison is in your blood, 
and it will take a long time to eradicate 
it. But I donottell you this to discourage 
you or make you careless; no, on the 
contrary, to make you watchful and dili- 
gent in the use of the remedy”; so the 
Apostle says: ‘‘ My little children, these 
things I am writing to you in order that 
ye may not sin”. 

If, however, we fall into sin, let us not 
lose heart, for MapdxAyntov gxopev mpds 
tov Natépa. mapdKAnros, “one called 
to your side,” so, in a forensic sense, 
‘“‘one who undertakes and champions 
your cause,” ‘“‘an advocate”, Vulg., 
Advocatus ; Luth., Fursprecher bei dem 
Vater. Here of the ascended Jesus; in 
John xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, of the 
Holy Spirit, where Vulg. simply trans- 


XXvii. 19; 
e In N.T, only here and iv. 10, itAaorHpiov 
Heb. ii. 17. f Rom. viii. 3. 


literates Pavacletus, and both our ver- 
sions give ‘‘ Comforter,” Luth., Tvdster 
—an impossible rendering, since the 
word is not act. but pass. Render 
‘“‘ Advocate” in every case. Cf. saying 
of R. Li‘ezer ben Jacob: ‘*‘ He who does 
one commandment has gotten him one 


advocate (doy, mrapdKdnTO0s), 
and he who has committed one trans- 
gression has gotten him one accuser 


Cp: katyyopos). Repentance and 
good works are asa shield in the face of 
punishment.” In the days of His flesh 
Jesus was God’s Advocate with men. 
He toid the Eleven in the Upper Room 
that, though He was going away, God 
would not be left without an Advocate 
on the earth to plead His cause and win 
men to faith (John xvi. 16, 17). The 
Holy Spirit has come in the room of 
Jesus, and still from age to age performs 
the office of God’s Advocate with men. 
Nor has the advocacy of Jesus ceased. 
He is our Advocate in Heaven, pleading 
our cause with God. The history of 
redemption is thus a progressive economy 
of grace: (1) the O.T. dispensation, 
when God was conceived as remote in 
high Heaven; (2) that of the Incarna- 
tion, when He revealed Himself as a 
Father and, by the advocacy of His 
Eternal Son, made His appeal to the 
children of men; (3) that of the Holy 
Spirit, under which we live in the enjoy- 
ment of a double advocacy—our Glorified 
Redeemer’s, who ‘‘ maketh intercession 
for us” (Rom. viii. 34) in the Court of 
Heaven (cf. Christina Rossetti’s Verses, 
p. 41: ‘‘Day and night the Accuser’”), 
and the Holy Spirit’s down here, wooing 
us to faith by His gracious importunities. 
Sixaroy, Rothe: ‘Only the righteous 
One, the guiltless, the One that is sepa- 
rate from sin, can be the Advocate with 
God for sinners, in general the Mediator 
of salvation, and make His friendship for 
us prevalent with God, because only such 
a one has access to God and fellowship 
with God (Heb. vii. 26; 1 Peter iii. 18; 
John xvi. 8, 10)”. ‘‘ What better advo- 
cate could we have for us, than He that 
is appointed to be our judge?” (Jer. 
Taylor, The Great Exemplar, I. i. 3). 
Ver. 2. Our Advocate does not plead 
that we are innocent or adduce extenu- 
ating circumstances. He acknowledges 
our guilt and presents His vicarious 
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work as the ground of our acquittal. He 
stands in the Court of Heaven dpviov as 
éodpaypevov (Rev. v. 6) and the marks of 
His sore Passion are a mute but eloquent 
appeal: ‘‘ I suffered all this for sinners, 
and shall it go for naught?’’ rept dAov 
Tov Kédopov, pro totius mundi (Vulgate), 
“for the sins of the whole world”. This 
is grammatically possible (cf. Matt. v. 
20), but it misses the point. There are 
sins, special and occasional, in the be- 
liever ; there is stm in the world; it is sin- 
ful through and through. The Apostle 
means “for our sins and that mass of 
sin, the world”. Cf. Rothe: ‘“ Die 
‘Welt’ ist ihrem Begriff zufolge tiber- 
haupt stindig, ein Stindenmasse, und hat 
nicht blos einzelne Siinden an sich”. 
The remedy is commensurate with the 
malady. Bengel: ‘ Quam late patet 
peccatum, tam late propitiatio”. 
Observe how the Apostle classes him- 
self with his readers: ‘‘ we have,” ‘our 
sins ””—a rebuke of priestcraft. Cf. 
Aug.: “ But some one will say: ‘Do 
not holy men pray for us? Do not 
bishops and prelates pray for the people?’ 
Nay, attend to the Scriptures, and see 
that even the prelates commend them- 
selves to the people. For the Apostle 
says to the common folk ‘ withal praying 
for us’. The Apostle prays for the folk, 
the folk for the Apostle. We pray for 
you, brethren; but pray ye also for us. 
Let all the members pray for one an- 
other, let the Head intercede for all.” 
Vv. 3-6. The Proof of our Interest 
in Christ’s Propitiation and Advocacy. 
“ And herein we get to know that we 
know Him—if we observe His command- 
ments. He that saith ‘I know Him,’ 
and observeth not His commandments, 
is a liar, and in this man the Truth is 
not ; but whosoever observeth His Word, 
truly in this man the love of God hath 
been carried to its end, Herein we get 
to know that we are in Him; he that 
saith he abideth in Him is bound, even 
as the Lord (éketvos) walked, himself also 
so to walk.’ The Apostle foresees a 
question which may be raised: “ How 
can I be assured that Christ is all this 


to me—my Propitiation, my Advocate? 
And how can I be assured that I have 
an abiding interest in Him?” He an- 
swers: (1) We attain to personal and 
conscious acquaintance with Christ by 
observance of His commandments (3-5) ; 
(2) we attain to assurance of abiding 
union with Him by “walking even as 
He walked” (58, 6). 

Ver. 3. The principle is that it is not 
enough to understand the theory; we 
must put it into practice. E.g., what 
makes an artist? Not merely learning 
the rules of perspective and mixture of 
colours, but actually putting one’s hand 
to brush and canvas. First attempts 
may be unsuccessful, but skill comes by 
patient practice. Cf. Rembrandt’s ad- 
vice to his pupil Hoogstraten: ‘Try to 
put well in practice what you already 
know; and in doing so you will, in good 
time, discover the hidden things which 
you inquire about’. To know about 
Christ, to understand the doctrine of His 
person and work is mere theory; we get 
to know Him and to know that we 
know Him by practice of His precepts. 
yiveokw (cognosco) is to ot8a (scio) as 
yivopat (fio) to etl (sum), éyvoxapev, 
cognovimus, “we have got to know,” 
i.e. “we know”. tnpeiv, “keep a watch- 
fuleye upon”. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 36: Kat 
KaOrpevor ETHpOUV adTov exel. 

Ver. 4. pH TyHpev, in classical Greek 
a gentle hypothesis, merely suggesting a 
possible case; but in later Greek py is 
the regular negative with participles. It 
was an actual error, else the Apostle 
would hardly have spoken so emphatic- 
ally about it. wWevorns, see note on i, 6. 
&AnGera, see note on i. 8. 

Ver.5. 4 ayaa Tod Ocod, “ the love of 


God,” is ambiguous like FF} NA, 
rans: es 
amor Dei, l' amore di Dio, l'amour de 
Dieu, die Liebe Gottes. It might be 
objective genitive, “love for God,” “ die 
Liebe zu Gott” (Rothe). But the be- 
liever’s love for God is never perfected in 
this life. The genitive is subjective (cf. 
iv. 9), amor Dei erga hominem, per 
Christum nobis reconciliatus (Bengel), 
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and the idea is that the redeeming love 
of God has attained its end in the man 
who observes His Word. Cf. Isa. liii. 
Ir, St. Augustine understands “the love 
of God” as His love for sinners, a for- 
giving love like that of Jesus when He 
prayed on the Cross “ Father, forgive 
them”. ‘ What is the perfection of 
love? It is both to love one’s enemies 
and to love them in order that they may 
be brethren.” By cultivating a love like 
this we get to know that we know Him. 
év tovtw (b) points forward to 6 hé€yov, 
«.T.A., introducing a second assurance. 
It is not enough to know Him; we must 
be sure of continuing in fellowship with 
Him, of “abiding in Him” to the end. 
This assurance comes by “ walking even 
as He walked”; z.e. the conformation 
of our lives to His is an evidence 
of our abiding interest in Him, our 
vital union with Him. We get like 
Him by imitating Him, and our likeness 
to Him is an irrefragable evidence to 
ourselves and the the world that we are 
His, as a son’s likeness to his father 
proves their relationship. égetde, “is 
bound,” “ist schuldig,” (Rothe), of moral 
obligation. The claim (A€ywv) must be 
honourably attested. avrés in this sec- 
tion refers grammatically to Jesus Christ 
vy. I, 2). The change of pronoun (éket- 
vos) does not imply a change of person, 
since here as in iii. 3, 5, 7, 16, iv. 17, 
éxetvos iS not a mere pronoun. It is 
used like ille, and signifies ‘that great 
One. the Master. —Cf..2) Lim. li. 12; 
13. ‘qWepiwarety, see note oni.6, Aug.: 
‘‘ Perhaps He admonishes us to walk in 
the sea. Far from it! He admonishes 
us to walk in the way of righteousness.” 

Vv. 7-11. A New Meaning in an Old 
Commandment. ‘ Beloved, it is no new 
commandment that I am writing to you, 


but an old commandment which ye had 
from the beginning. The old command- 
ment is the word which ye heard. Again, 
it is a new commandment that I am 
writing to you—a thing which is true in 
Him and in you, because the darkness is 
passing away and the light, the true 
light, is already shining. He that saith 
he is in the light and hateth his brother 
is in the darkness even until now. He 
that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light, and there is no stumbling-block in 
his way; but he that hateth his brother 
is in the darkness, and walketh in the 
darkness, and knoweth not where he is 
going, because the darkness hath blinded 
his eyes.” 

St. John has lately discovered the 
supremacy of Love in the Christian 
revelation (see Introd. pp. 157 f.). His im- 
perfect realisation of this has been the 
defect of his teaching hitherto, and he 
would now repair it: “It is not a new 
commandment that I am writing to you; 
it is part of the Gospel which I have 
been preaching to you all along. But I 
have never adequately understood it, and 
therefore it is new to your ears as it is to 
my heart.” 

Ver. 7. dyamnrot, St. John’s favourite 
style (cf. iii. 2, 21, iv. I, 7,11). About 
to enjoin love, he begins by loving. 
Kaivés, “novel,” “new in kind” (novus) 
as distinguished from véos, “new in 
time” (recens). am apxfs, here not as 
ini. 1, but ‘from the beginning of your 
Christian life”. 4 évroAy 4 wadard, cf. 
i. 2: THY Cody Tiv aidviov. 

Ver. 8. mddiv, “again,” i.¢@. in an- 
other sense, from another point of view, 
not in itself but in our recognition of it, 
“itis a new commandment”. 6 éorw 
&nOés, in apposition to évroAyv—‘a 
thing which is true,” vzz., the paramount 
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necessity of Love. This truth, though 
unperceived, is contained in the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ (év avt@) and proved 
in the experience of believers (év tpiv). 
It is a fact that hatred of one’s brother 
clouds the soul and shuts out the light. 
.“T know this,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ be- 
cause the darkness is passing away and 
the light, the true light, is already shin- 
ing,” z.e. my eyes are getting accustomed 
to the light of the Gospel-revelation, 
and I have seen this truth which at first 
was hidden from me, Adjectives in 
-wés denote the material of which the 
thing is made; and GAnPuvds is used of 
the real as opposed either to the type 
(cf. John vi. 32, xv. 1; Heb. viii. 2, ix. 
24) or to the counterfeit (cf. Symb. Nic.: 
Ocdv GAnOivdv ex Ocod adrnOivod ‘ very 
God of very God,” i.e. the real God as 
opposed to false gods, idols, which were 
“things of naught”). The opposite of 
7d G5 TS GAnOivdv is, on the one hand, 
the dim light of the Jewish Law (the 
type) and, on the other, the false light of 
human speculation (the counterfeit). 

Ver. 9. He says and perhaps thinks 
he is in the light, but he has never seen 
the light; it has never shone on him. 
aSeApdv, on the lips of Jesus a fellow- 
man (cf. Matt. v. 45; Luke xv. 30, 32), 
in the apostolic writings a fellow-Chris- 
tian (cf. v. 1-2, 16)—one of the apostolic 
narrowings of the Lord’s teaching. Cf. 
“neighbour ”—with the Rabbis, a fellow- 
Jew; with Jesus, a fellow-man (cf. Luke 
x. 25-37). There is no contradiction be- 
tween this passage and Luke xiv. 26. 
The best commentary on the latter is 
John xii. 25. 

Ver. 10. év TO dotl péver: he does 
not merely catch glimpses of the light 
but ‘‘abideth in it,” being of one mind 
with God, the common Father, who ‘is 
light” (i. 5). oxdvdadov ovK eoriv év 
avT, ‘ there is no occasion of stumbling, 
nothing to trip him up and make him 
fall, in his case ”—an echo of John xi. 
9,10. Another interpretation, less agree- 
able to the context but more consonant 


with the common use of oxdv8ahov (cf. 
Matt. xiii. 41, xviii. 7; Rom. xiv. 13), is: 
Because he is winsome and gracious, 
there is in him no stumbling-block to 
others, nothing to deter them from 
accepting the Gospel. The love of 
the primitive Christians impressed the 
heathen. Cf. Tert. Afol. 39: “ Vide, 
inquiunt, ut invicem se diligant: ipsi 
enim invicem oderunt ; et ut pro alterutro 
mori sint parati: ipsi enim ad occidendum 
alterutrum paratiores erunt”. Ep. ad 
Diogn. 1: Kat tiva didoctopytav ex- 
ovor mpos GAAyAOvs. This spirit disap- 
peared, and in view of the bitter contro- 
versies of the 4th century the Pagan 
historian Ammianus avowed that ‘the 
enmity of the Christians toward each 
other surpassed the fury of savage beasts 
against man”. Another interpretation 
takes atvt@ as neuter: ‘‘ There is no 
occasion of stumbling in it,” z.e., in the 
light. Cf. John xi. g. 

Ver. 11. St. John recognises no neutral 
attitude between ‘‘love” and “hatred”. 
Love is active benevolence, and less than 
this is hatred, just as indifference to the 
Gospel-call amounts to rejection of it (cf. 
Matt. xxii. 5-7). Observetheclimax: ‘in 
the darkness is, and in the darkness 
walketh, and knoweth not where he is 
going”. értddwoev, aor. of the inde- 
jinite past, where we would use the perf. 
(cf. Moulton, Gram. of N. T. Gk., i. pp. 
135 ff.). The penalty of living in the 
darkness is not merely that one does not 
see, but that one goes blind. The neg- 
lected faculty isatrophied. Cf. the mole, 
the crustacea in the subterranean lakes 
of the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky. 

Observe how St. John emphasises and 
elaborates the old-new commandment 
“Love thy brother,” reiterating it, put- 
ting it negatively and positively. 

Vv. 12-17. The Appeal of Experience. 
“Tam writing to you, little children, be- 
cause your sins have been forgiven you 
for His name’s sake; I am writing to 
you, fathers, because ye have got to 
know Him that it is from the beginning 
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I am writing to you, young men, because 
ye have conquered the Evil One. I 
wrote to you, little ones, because ye 
have got to know the Father; I wrote 
to you, fathers, because ye have got to 
know Him that is from the beginning; I 
wrote to you, young men, because ye 
are strong, and the Word of God abideth 
in you, and ye have conquered the Evil 
One. Love not the world, nor the things 
that are in the world. If any one loveth 
the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him; because everything that is in 
the world—the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the braggart boast 
of life—is not of the Father but is of the 
world. And the world is passing away 
and the lust of it, but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever.” 

The Apostle has been setting forth 
searching truths and is about to make 
an exacting claim; and here he pauses 
and with much tenderness reassures his 
readers: “I am not addressing you as 
unbelievers or casting doubt upon the 
sincerity of your faith. On the con- 
trary, it is because I am assured thereof 
that I am writing this letter to you and 
wrote the Gospel which accompanies it”, 

Ver. 12. ‘Texvia, all the Apostle’s 
readers, his customary appellation (see 
n. On ii. 1). addéwvtar, perf., the Doric 
form of ddeivrar. 1d Svopa advrod, the 
character, mind, purpose of God revealed 
in Christ. “The name of God” is 
‘whatsoever there is whereby he makes 
himself known” (Westm. Larg. Catech.). 

Ver. 13. He now subdivides rexvia 
into warépes, i.¢., mature believers with 
a long and ever-deepening (éyvaxare) 
experience behind them, and veavioxou, 
who, though 4 émOupla tis wapKds is 
strong within them, have conquered the 
Evil One by the aids of grace—an evid- 
ence of the reality of their interest in 
Christ. dm’ dpxfs, as in i. xr. The 
ancient interpreters took rexvia, matépes, 


oe Kk, Vg., Aug.; eypariya SABCLP, Syrve ph, Cop., Sah.,:\Aeth., Arms, 


veavioxot as a threefold classification, 
according to age (Aug., Athan.) or ac- 
cording to Christian experience, kata 
Tov ow &vOpwrov (Euth. Zig.); but the 
order would then be either rexvia, vea- 
viokol, warépes Or watépes, veaviokol, 
rexvia. According to the variant ypadw 
tpiv, wavdta, rexvia is a general appella- 
tion subdivided into warépes, veavioxot, 
madia. Ver. 14 should begin with 
éypaipa tyiv, mavdia, The aor. éypaya 
is most simply and reasonably explained 
as a reference to the Apostle’s Gospel 
(see Introd. p. 154). Having assured them 
of his present conviction of the sincerity 
of their faith, he now goes on to assure 
them that he had entertained a like 
opinion when he wrote the Gospel for 
their instruction. His tone is much like 
that of 2 Pet.i.12. Other explanations: 
(x) The reference is to a former epistle 
(cf. 3 John 9)—a gratuitous and un- 
necessary hypothesis. (2) The Apostle 
resumes after a pause whether in com- 
position or in thought, and reiterates 
what he “has written”. (3) An em- 
phatic form of expression, like ‘we 
decree and have decreed”. (4) Calvin, 
reading ypddw tpiv, wadSta, regards 
matépes . . - jTovnpdv as an interpola- 
tion. This is to cut the knot instead of 
untying it. mav8ta, a general appella- 
tion for all the Apostle’s readers, prac- 
tically identical with texvia. Strictly 
vexvia carries the idea of relationship by 
birth-vegeneration ; cf. Aug.: “Quia re- 
mittuntur vobis peccata per nomen ejus, 
et regeneramini in novam vitam, ideo 
filii”. mavS8ta, on the other hand, are 
merely “children,” pueri (Aug.), infantes 
(Vulg.), and the distinction is 8t 
éyvoxate tov Mlarépa. All men are 
children of God, believers are children 
who “have got to know the Father 
Ver. 14. The Apostle gives the same 
reason as before for writing to the 
fathers, as though there could be none 
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greater. He gives the same reason also 
for writing to the young men, but he 
amplifies it: they have the strength of 
youth, but it is disciplined by the in- 
dwelling Word, and therefore they have 
conquered. : 

Ver. 15. He is dealing with believers 
who have a large experience of the 
grace of Christ, and on this fact he pro- 
ceeds to base an appeal, a call to further 
advancement and higher attainment: 
‘“‘ Love not the world”. Yet God ‘‘ loved 
the world” (John iii. 16), Observe that 
the Apostle does not say that the world 
is evil. It is God’s world, and ‘God 
saw every thing that He had made, and, 
behold, it was very good” (Gen. i. 31). 
His meaning is: ‘The things in the 
world are transient. Do not set your 
affection on them, else you will sustain 
a bitter disappointment. The worldis a 
good and beautiful gift of God, to be 
used with joy and gratitude; but it is 
not the supreme end, it is not the home 
of oursouls”. ‘Let the Spirit of God 
be in thee,” says St. Augustine, ‘ that 
thou mayest see that all these things 
are good; but woe to thee if thou love 
created things and forsake the Creator |! 
. . . Ifa bridegroom made a ring for his 
bride and, when she got it, she were 
fonder of the ring than of the bridegroom 
who made the ring for her, would not an 
adulterous spirit be detected in the very 
gift of the bridegroom, however she 
might love what the bridegroom gave ? 
. ..God gave thee all those things: 
love Him who made them. There is 
more which He would fain give thee, 
to wit, Himself who made these things”. 
Again: “There are two loves—of the 
world and of God. If the love of the 
world inhabit, there is no way for the 
love of God to enter. Let the love of 
the world retire and that of God inhabit, 
let the better get room... . Shut out 
the evil love of the world, that thou 
mayest be filled by the love of God. 


3a\X SRAKL; adda BC, edd. 


Thou art a vessel, but thou art still full ; 
pour out what thou hast, that thou 
mayest get what thou hast not”. 7 
&yaan tod Marpéds, like 4 dydarn Tov 
@eov (ver. 5), either (x) ‘love for the 
Father,” in antithesis to dyaw@ tov 
kéopov, or (2) “the love which the 
Father feels for us”. In fact the one 
implies the other. The sense of the 
Father’s love for us awakens in us an 
answering love for Him. Cf. iv. 19. 

Ver. 16. 7% émrvOupia THs capKéds, not 
object. gen. (Aug.: ‘‘desiderium earum 
rerum qu pertinent ad carnem, sicut 
cibus et concubitus, et cetera hujus- 
modi,”) but subject.: ‘the lust which 
the flesh feels, which resides in the flesh”, 
Cf. Héwbupla tay dp0adpav. adaLovia, 
vain pretension, claiming what one really 
has not. Def. Plat.: is wpoomountixy 
&ya8od 4 ayalev Tov py VrapxdvTeV. 
Suid.: adaldvas tots Wevoras éxadovv, 
émel déyerv éwayyéAAovrat mept Ov pH} 
Yoaow. Theophr. Char. vi. : tpoodoxia 
Tis Gya0@v ovK dvtwv. {Lw%, the vital 
principle (vita qua vivimus), Blos, the 
outward life (vita quam vivimus) or live- 
lihood (victus). There is here a sum- 
mary of all possible sins, exemplified in 
the temptations of Eve (Gen. iii. 1-6) 
and our Lord (Matt.iv. 1-11). Cf. Aug.; 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., on Matt. iv. 1. 
(x) “The lust of the flesh”: cf. “The 
tree was good for food” ; ‘Command that 
these stones become loaves”. (2) ‘The 
lust of the eyes”: cf. “It wasa delight 
to the eyes”; “Cast thyself down ”—a 
spectacular display. (3) ‘‘ The braggart 
boast of life”: cf. ‘* The tree was to be 
desired to make one wise”: “ All the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them”. 

Ver. 17. An explanation, especially 
of 4 d&dalovia rot Blov. To set one’s 
affection on the things in the world is 
‘“‘braggart boasting”; for they are not 
ours, they are transient. Cf. Moham- 
med: ‘‘What have I to do with the 
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comforts of this life? The world and I 
—what connection is there between us ? 
Verily the world is no otherwise than as 
a tree unto me: when the traveller hath 
rested under its shade, he passeth on.” 
Aug. on iv. 4: “Mundus iste omnibus 
fidelibus quzrentibus. patriam sic est, 
quomodo fuit eremus populo Israel”. 
aitov, subjective genitive like capkds 
and éd0ahpav. 1rd OéAnpa Tod Oecod, 
alone permanent amid the flux of tran- 
sitory things. Cf. Aug.: ‘* Rerum tem- 
poralium fluvius trahit: sed tanquam 
circa fluvium arbor nata est Dominus 
noster Jesus Christus. Assumpsit car- 
nem, mortuus est, resurrexit, ascendit in 
ceelum. Voluit se quodammodo circa 
fluvium temporalium plantare. Raperis 
in praeceps? tene lignum. Volvit te 
amor mundi? tene Christum.” 

Vv. 18-29. A Warning against Here- 
tical Teaching. ‘Little ones, it is the 
last hour; and, as ye heard that Anti- 
christ is coming, even now have many 
antichrists arisen; whence we recognise 
that it is the last hour. From our com- 
pany they went out, but they were not of 
our company; for, if they had been of 
our company, they would have abode in 
our fellowship; but the purpose of it was 
that it may be manifested that they all 
are not of our company. And ye havea 
chrism from the Holy One, and ye all 
know. I did not write to you because 
ye did not know the Truth, but because 
ye know it and because every lie is not 
of the Truth. Who is the liar but he 
that denieth that Jesus'is the Christ ? 
This is the Antichrist—he that denieth 
the Father and the Son. Every one 
that denieth the Son neither hath he the 
Father; he that confesseth the Son hath 
the Father also. As for you, that which 
ye heard from the beginning, let it abide 
in you. If that abide in you which ye 
heard from the beginning, ye also in the 
Son and in the Father will abide. And 
this is the promise which He Himself 
promised us—the Life, the Eternal Life. 
These things I wrote to you regarding 
them that would lead you astray. And 
as for you, the chrism which ye received 
from Him abideth in you, and ye have 
no need that any one should teach you; 
but, as His chrism is teaching you re- 


garding all things, and is true and is not 
a lie, and even as it taught you, abide 
in Him. And now, little children, abide 
in Him, that, if He be manifested, we 
may have boldness and not be shamed 
away from Him at His advent. If 
ye know that He is righteous, recog- 
nise that every one also that doeth 
righteousness hath been begotten of 
Him.” 

A heresy had arisen in the bosom of 
the Church (see Introd. pp. 156 f.). It was 
a fatal heresy, a denial of the possibility 
of the Incarnation, and therefore of the 
relation of fatherhood and sonship be- 
tween God and man. St. John’s empha- 
tic condemnation of it was justified, but 
his apprehension was groundless. He 
shared the prevailing expectation of the 
imminence of the Second Advent (cf. 
1 Cor. xs 11, xv. 51; Phil iv. 5; 1 Thess: 
iv. 15 sqg.; Heb. x. 25; James v. 8; 1 
Peteh AVANT | ReVeltrels 35, lily Tits XXtl. 7, 
10, 12, 20), and saw in the heresy an 
evidence that the end was at hand. It 
was rather an evidence that the Gospel 
was winning its way. The era of simple 
and unquestioning faith in the apostolic 
testimony was past, and men were be- 
ginning to enquire and reason. A heresy 
has the same use in theology as a mis- 
taken hypothesis in science: it provokes 
thought and leads to a deeper under- 
standing. What seemed to the Apostle 
the pangs of dissolution were in reality 
“ growing pains”. 

Ver. 18. Aug.: ‘“ Pueros alloquitur, ut 
festinent crescere, quia novissima hora 
est. . . . Proficite, currite, crescite, no- 
vissima hora est”. Ver. 28 puts it be- 
yond doubt that éoxdrn Spa means “ the 
end of the world,” and rules out various 
attempts which have been made to give 
it another reference and absolve the 
Apostle from the current misconception : 
(1) Aug. says vaguely: ‘the last hour is 
of long duration, yet it is the last” (novis- 
sima hora diutuyna est ; tamen novissima 
est), And Caly.: ‘“‘ Nothing any longer 
remains but that Christ should appear 
for the redemption of the world... . 
He calls that ‘the last time’ in which all 
things are being so completed that no- 
thing is left except the last revelation of 
Christ”. (2) Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., on 
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i.e., “the last times of the Jewish city, 
nation, and dispensation,” and remarks: 
‘Gens ista vergit jam quam proxime in 
ruinam, cum enatus jam sit ultimus et 
summus apex infidelitatis, apostasie et 
nequitie”. (3) Beng. with unwonted in- 
eptitude: The advanced age of St. John 
and his contemporaries in contrast to his 
‘little children”. ‘‘Ultima, non respectu 
omnium mundi temporum: sed in anti- 
theto puerulorum ad patres, et ad juve- 
nes”. (4) Westcott: ‘‘a last hour,” .e., 
‘‘a period of critical change”. This is 
possible but improbable. The omission 
of the def. art. in the pred. is regular. 
*Avtixpuoros (anarthrous) is a proper 
name. Nowhere in N.T. but in the Jo- 
hannine Epp. It may mean (1), on the 
analogy of avtuptAdaodos, avTiKatwv, 
dvtukelwevos, avTibeois, ‘‘adversary of 
Christ,” Widerchrist (Luth.); cf. Orig. 
C. Cels. vi. 45: Tov ToUT@ Kata Sidper- 
pov évavrioy, Tert. De Praescript. Her.: 
‘‘antichristi, Christi rebelles,”’ Aug.: 
“Latine Antichristus contrarius est 
Christo”; (2), on the analogy of avri- 
Baowdets, avOUmaros (proconsul), ‘ anti- 
pope,” a “rival of Christ,” usurping His 
name, a wevddxproros (cf. Matt. xxiv. 24 
= Mark xiii. 22); cf. Aristoph. Eq. 1038 
sq.: éy@ yap dyti rod Aéovtds eipl wor. 
| kal wOs p’ ehedAHOns ’Avtiddwv yeyev- 
npéevos 3; St. John seems to combine both 
ideas. The heresy arose in the bosom 
of the Church and claimed to be an en- 
lightened Christianity ; yet, while calling 
themselves Christians, Cerinthus and his 
followers were adversaries of Christ. 
Wetst. : ‘ Qui se pro Christo gerit, ideoque 
ei contrarius est”. advrixpieror wodXol, 
the exponents and representatives of the 
antichristian movement were a numerous 
party. yeyévaow, “have arisen,” in 
contrast to the true Christ who “ was in 
the beginning”. Cf. the contrast between 
the Word and the Baptist in John i. 1, 6. 

Ver. 19. Cf. Aug.: ‘Sic sunt in cor- 


pore Christi quomodo humores mali. 
Quando evomuntur, tunc relevatur corpus: 
sic et mali quando exeunt, tunc Ecclesia 
relevatur. Et dicit quando eos evomit 
atque projicit corpus: Ex me exierunt 
umores isti, sed non erant ex me. Quid 
est, mon erant ex me? Non de carne 
mea precisi sunt, sed pectus mihi preme- 
bant cum inessent”. twa, sc. é&qA@av 
or yéyove tovro—a frequent Johannine 
ellipse: cf. John & 8, ix. 3, xiii. 18, 
XV. 25. 

Ver. 20. An expression of confidence 
in his readers: they will not be led 
astray; they have received ‘‘a chrism,” 
the enlightening grace of the Holy Spirit, 
‘‘which He poured forth upon us richly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour” (Tit. 
iii. 6). Baptism was called xpiopa in 
later days (Greg. Naz. Orat, xl. 4) be- 
cause of the rte of baptismal anointing 
(cf. Tert. De Bapt. 7: “‘ Exinde egressi 
de lavacro perungimur benedicta unctione 
de pristina disciplina, qua ungi oleo de 
cornu in sacerdotium solebant”; Aug.: 
““Unctio spiritalis ipse Spiritus sanctus 
est, cujus sacramentum est in unctione 
visibili”); but there is no reference here 
to this rite, which was of a later date and 
was derived from our passage. xptopa is 
suggested by dvtiypiorot. ‘They are 
dvrixpioror, you are xpiortot.” Cf. 
Ps. cv. (civ. LXX) 15: ph aWynobe trav 
Xptotav pov. Todt “Aylov, not the Holy 
Spirit. St. John has 76 Mvetpa in Epp. 
and Rey., but never 76 Mvetpa 7d “Ayiov. 
Hither (1) Christ (cf. Rev. iii. 7) or (2) 
God the Father (cf Acts x. 38; Heb. 
i.g). The latter is preferable. The Spirit 
Tapa Tov Matpds extopeverar (John xv. 
26)—from (daré) the Father through (814) 
Christ (cf. Tit. tii. 6). 

Ver. 21. €ypaa, ‘‘I wrote,” may refer 
to the Gospel, which is an exposition of 
the Incarnation, ¥ Tod Lwrfpos pov 
*Inood Xpirrod évoapKos olkovopla (cf. 
note on ver. 14); but more probably ‘aor. 
referring to the moment just past” (Jebb 
on Soph. O.T. 337). The aor. is appro- 
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priate. No sooner has he spoken of the 
antichrists than he hastens to reiterate 
his assurance of confidence in his readers. 
THY ddyPeray, see note on i. 8. ék, of 
parentage (cf. iii. 8-10). His readers had 
only to be reminded of their experience 
(ot8are), and it would keep them from 
being led astray. An experience is an 
anchor to the soul in time of storm. 
“Tell me,” said the dying Cromwell to a 
minister, ‘‘is it possible to fall from 

race?” ‘No, it is not possible.” 
“Then I am safe, for I know that I was 
once in grace” (Morley’s Oliver Crom- 
well, V. x.). 

Ver. 22. Wevorns, cf. n. oni. 6. The 
Cerinthian distinction between Jesus and 
the Christ was a denial of the possibility 
of the Incarnation, 7.e., of the filial rela- 
tion of man to God. ov« in dependent 
clause after apveto@ar is a common Gk. 
idiom, not unknown in English; cf. 
Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors, tv. ii. 7: 
‘He denied you had in him no right”. 

Ver. 23. Since the Father is manifested 
and interpreted in the Son. Cf. Johni. 
18, xiv. 9. 

Ver. 24. &m’ apxijs, asin ver. 7. The 
significant iteration of pévew is lost in 
A.V. (‘‘abide... remain. . . continue”). 
év 7@ Yi@ kal év TG Marpt: observe the 
order. The Son is the manifestation of 
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the Father; through Him we reach the 
Unseen Father (cf. John xiv. 9). 

Ver. 25. émayyedta, vepromissio, “ pro- 
mise”; only here in the Johannine writ- 
ings (see note oni. 5). avrds, 1.¢., the 
Father. God is the Promiser, and His 
promises are made in Christ (cf. 2 Cor. 
i. 20), 

Ver. 26. ¢ypaipa, see note on ver. 21. 
Tv Thavadvrwv, the heretical teachers. 
Pres. partic., ‘are leading astray” but 
unsuccessfully, 

Ver. 27. The ground of the Apostle’s 
confidence in his readers. They need 
not be taught but only reminded. oA 
Os, K.T.A., a single sentence with one 
apodosis. Vulg. makes it a double sen- 
tence with two apodoses: ‘‘as His chrism 
is teaching you regarding all things, it is 
indeed true and is not a lie; and even as 
it taught you, abide in Him”. Reading 
ddd, translate: ‘‘ye have no need that 
any one should teach you, but His chrism 
is teaching you... a lie; and evenas, 
etc.” 88acKer, of the continued teach- 
ing by the grace of the Spirit; é5(8agev, 
of the illumination at the hour of con- 
version. évere, plainly imperat. in next 
ver., can hardly be indicat. here (‘ye are 
abiding”). The reading peveire (‘‘ye 
shall abide”) would express the Apostle’s 
confidence in the steadfastness of his 
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readers, like ‘‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty”. Cf. Matt. v. 48: 
Eveobe oty tpets TeAcLOL. ev AUTO, in co 
(Vulg), “in Him,” i.e, in Christ and 
therefore in God (cf. ver. 24). According 
to Aug., ‘‘in it,” z.e., the chrism, unctio 
(permanete in ipsa). 

Ver. 28. kal viv, continuing and rein- 
forcing the exhortation. édv_davepw0f : 
the uncertainty is not in the manifesta- 
tion but in the time of it, and this is the 
reason for steadfast abiding in Him. Cf. 
unwritten saying of Jesus: é’ ots yap 
av etpw das, dyolv, émt TovTos Kal 
Kplv@. oyx@pev, aor. marking the sud- 
denness of the crisis. mappyota, pro- 
verly ‘‘ freedom of speech” (cf. Mark viii. 
2; John vii. 13, xvi. 29, xvili. 20; Acts 
ii. 29, iv. 29, 31, xxviii. 31); then ‘“con- 
fidence,” ‘boldness,” especially before 
God (cf. Heb. iv. 16; 1 John iii. 21, iv. 
17, v. 14), the attitude of children to 
their father in contrast with that of 
slaves to their master (cf. Sen. Ef. xlvii.: 
‘‘Infelicibus servis movere labra ne in 
hoc quidem ut loquantur licet. Virga 
murmur omne compescitur: ... nocte 
tota jejuni mutique perstant”). kal py 
aicxvvOdpev, in contrast to oydpev 
Twappyolav. mapovota, frequent in N.T. 
but only here in the Johannine writings. 
Not simply ‘ presence” but “arrival,” 
“advent” (adventus); cf, Luke xiii. 1: 
tapyoav, Matt. xi. 50, John xi. 28. 

Ver. 29. In view of the preceding 
verse 8{xavos must refer to Christ (cf. it. 
1), and it is equally certain that é& avrod 
refers to the Father, since ‘‘ begotten of 
Christ” (cf. Tennyson s “our fair father 
Christ”) is not a Scriptural idea. The 


6 KAnOwpev Kar expev SSABCP, Syrve, Vg. (et simus), Cop., Sah., Aeth., Arm., 


abrupt transition evinces St. John’s sense 
of the oneness of the Father and the 
Son (cf. ver. 24; John x. 30). yweokere, 
scitote (Vulg.), rather cognoscite (Calv.), 
‘“‘ get to know,” “recognise” (see note on 
ver. 3); perceive the blessed inference, 
appropriate your birthright. It enfeebles 
the sentence to take the verb as indicat. 

CuHapPTeER III. Vv. 1-3. Our Present 
Dignity and Our Future Destiny. “See 
what unearthly love the Father hath 
given us, in order that we may be styled 
‘children of God’; and so we are. It is 
for this reason that the world doth not 
recognise us, because it did not recognise 
Him. Beloved, now are we children of 
God, and it was not yet manifested what 
we shall be. We know that, if it be 
manifested, we shall be like Him, be- 
cause we shall see Him even as Heis. 
And every one that hath this hope rest- 
ing on Him purifieth himself even as the 
Lord is pure.” 

Ver. 1. St. John has been speaking of 
the salvation which Jesus has brought— 
His Propitiation and Advocacy, and he 
sees and would have his readers see in it 
an amazing expression of the love of God. 
Cf. John iii. 16. moramés (modards), 
properly cujas, ‘“‘of what country,” 
though approximating in late Greek to 
motos, qualis, ‘of what sort” (cf. Moul- 
ton, Gram. of N.T. Gk., i. p. 95), retains 
something of its proper and original 
signification. The love of God in Christ 
is foreign to this world: “from what far 
realm ? whatunearthly love?” Cf. Matt. 
viii. 27; ‘‘ What unearthly personage ? ” 
2 Peter iii. 11: ‘‘ How other-worldly”. 
tva, «.7.A., the purpose of this amazing 
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gift ; a wise, holy love, concerned for our 
highest good; not simply that we may 
be saved from suffering and loss but ‘in 
order that we may be styled ‘children of 
God’”. And we have not only the name 
but the character: ‘“‘so we are”. Vulg. 
and Aug. give simus, as though reading 
Gpev for éopev : that we should be styled 
and be”. Cf. Aug.: “ Nam qui vocantur 
et non sunt, quid illis prodest nomen ubi 
res non est? Quam multi vocantur 
medici, qui curare non norunt? quam 
multi vocantur vigiles, qui tota nocte 
dormiunt?” 81a todro, not anticipative, 
of St1, but retrospective: ‘‘for this rea- 
son,” viz., because we are children of 
God. 6 explains the inference: ‘‘ (and 
no wonder) because it did not recognise 
Him,” i.e. the Father as revealed in His 
Son (cf. note on ii. 29). We must accept 
what our high dignity as children of God 
involves in a world alienated from God. 
On 6 xéopos see note on ii. 15. Cf. 
Aug. : “Jam cum auditis mundum in 
mala significatione, non intelligatis nisi 
dilectores mundi, . . . Ambulabat et ipse 
Dominus Jesus Christus, in carne erat 
Deus, latebat in infirmitate. Et unde 
non est cognitus ? Quia omnia peccata 
arguebat in hominibus. Illi amando de- 
lectationes peccatorum non agnoscebant 
Deum: amando quod febris suadebat, 
injuriam medico faciebant.” 

Ver. 2. Having spoken of our present 
dignity, the Apostle goes on to speak of 
our future destiny. The Incarnation 
manifested our standing as children of 
God, but “it was not yet manifested 
what we shall be”. The aorist éa- 
vepwOn (cf. €yvw in previous verse) refers 
to the historic manifestation in Jesus 
Christ. The N.T. says nothing definite 
about the nature of our future glory. 
With our present faculties we cannot 
conceive it. It must be experienced to 
be understood. Jesus simply assures us 
of the felicity of the Father’s House, and 
bids us take His word for it (cf. John xiv. 
2). éav davepwOf, “if (cf. note on ii. 28) 
it may be manifested,” taking up otarw 
épavepd0n. This obvious connection is 
decisive against the rendering ‘“ if He 
shall be manifested” (cf. 11.28 ; Col. iii. 4). 


Sri, k.7.A.: What we shall be was not 
manifested, but this we know that we 
shall be like Him. And how do we 
know it? From His promise that “we 
shall see Him even as He is” (cf. John 
xvii. 24). The argument is two-fold: (1) 
Vision of God implies likeness to Him in 
character and affection (cf. Matt. v. 8); 
(2) the vision of God transfigures (cf. 
2 Cor. iii. 18), even in this life. 


“* Ah! the Master is so fair, 

His smile so sweet to banished men, 
That they who meet it unaware 

Can never rest on earth again.” 


And how will it be when we “see Him 
face to face” (x Cor. xiii. 12)? St. 
Augustine expresses much of the Apostle’s 
thought in a beautiful sentence: ‘ Tota 
vita Christiani boni sanctum desiderium 
est 

Ver. 3. The duty which our destiny im- 
poses. ém ada, ‘resting on Him,” i.¢., 
on Godas Father. Cf. Lukev.5: éml 76 
pyparl cov, “relying on Thy word”. 
éxetvos, Christ; see note on ii. 6. ayvds 
also proves that the reference is to Christ. 
As distinguished from ay.os, which im- 
plies absolute and essential purity, it de- 
notes purity maintained with effort and 
fearfulness amid defilements and allure- 
ments, especially carnal. Cf. Plat. Def.: 
ayvela evAdBera tov mpds Tots Aeors 
GwapTypatev: THs Geod Tips Kara 
vow Sepameia. Suid.: érltacis owhpo- 
atvyns. God is called aytos but never 
ayvés. Christ is ayvds because of His 
human experience, The duty of every 
one in view of his appearing before God, 
his presentation to the King, is ayviLew 
éaurdv, like the worshippers before the 
Feast (John xi. 55), like the people before 
the Lord’s manifestation at Sinai (Exod. 
xix, 10-11, LXX). It is his own work, 
not God’s, or rather it is his and God’s. 
Cf. Phil. ii. 12-13. Aug.: “ Videte 
quemadmodum non abstulit liberum arbi- 
trium, ut diceret, castificat semetipsum. 
Quis nos castificat nisi Deus? Sed Deus 
te nolentem non castificat. Ergo quod 
adjungis voluntatem tuam Deo, castificas 
teipsum.” 
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Vv. 4-12. The Obligation of our 
Dignity as Children of God. ‘‘ Every 
one that doeth sin doeth also lawless- 
ness; and sin is lawlessness. And ye 
know that He was manifested that He 
might take away the sins; and sin in 
Him there is not. Every one that abideth 
in Him doth not keep sinning ; every one 
that keepeth sinning hath not seen Him 
nor got to know Him. Little children, 
let no one lead you astray: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as He is 
righteous; he that doeth sin is of the 
Devil, because from the beginning the 
Devil keepeth sinning. To this end was 
the Son of God manifested, that He might 
undo the works of the Devil. Every one 
that hath been begotten of God doeth 
not sin, because His seed in him abideth; 
and he cannot keep sinning, because of 
God he hath been begotten. Herein are 
manifest the children of God and the 
children of the Devil: every one that 
doeth not righteousness is not of God, 
and he that loveth not his brother. Be- 
cause this is the message which ye heard 
from the beginning, that we love one 
another. Not as Cain was of the Evil 
One and slew his brother. And where- 
fore did he slayhim? Because his works 
were evil, but his brother’s righteous.” 

Vv. 4-8. The Incompatibility of Son- 
ship with Continuance in Sin. 

Ver. 4. 6 wou. THY ap., the converse 
of 6 wou. THv Sx. (ii. 29). vdmos, the 
revelation of God’s wiil, the Father’s 
requirement of His children, an expres- 
sion of the true law of their nature. 
Gp. €or. 4 Gv. : the article in both subject 
and predicate make “sin” and ‘“lawless- 
ness” convertible and co-extensive terms. 

Ver. 5. The purpose of the Incarna- 
tion was to ‘ take away the sins ’’—atone 
for the sins of the past and prevent sins 
in the future. atpew, properly “ lift up 
and carry away” (cf. Mark vi. 29; John 
ii, 16), but the idea of expiation is in- 
volved since it is “the Lamb of God” 
that ‘“‘ taketh away the sins”. éketvos, 
see note on ii. 6. _Gpapria, “sin,” ze. 
the sinful principle; see note on i. 8. 


Ver. 6. This seems a stark contradic- 
tion of i. 8-ii. 2. (x) St. Augustine first 
limits the statement: ‘In quantum in 
ipso manet, in tantum non peccat,” and 
then narrows the idea of ‘‘sin” by defin- 
ing it as ‘not loving one’s brother” 
(vers. 10), (2) St. Bernard (De Nat. et 
Dign. Am. Div. vi.) compares Rom. vii. 
17, 20: ‘“*secundum hoc quod natus est 
ex Deo, id est secundum interioris 
hominis rationem, in tantum non peccat, 
in quantum peccatum quod corpus mortis 
foris operatur, odit potius quam approbat, 
semine spiritualis nativitatis quo ex Deo 
natus est eum interius conservante ”. 
(3) Romanists limit ‘‘sin” to “ mortal 
sin”. (4) Many commentators say that 
St. John is thinking only of the ideal. 
All these simply explain away the em- 
phatic declaration. There is really no 
contradiction, and the Apostle’s meaning 
appears when account is taken of the 
terms he employs with accurate preci- 
sion. In the earlier passage he says that 
there is indwelling sin in the believer. . 
The sinful principle (a4paprtia) remains, 
and it manifests its presence by lapses 
from holiness—occasional sins, definite, 
isolated acts of sin. This is the force ot 
the aorists, Gudprytre, Gpdpry in ii. I. 
Here he uses the present apapravewv 
(varied by woveiv Thy Gpaptiav) with the 
implication of continuance in sin. The 
distinction between present and aorist 
is well exemplified by Matt. vi. 11: 88s 
ovypepov as contrasted with Luke xi. 3: 
Sido0u 7d Kad’ Hycpay, and Matt. xiv. 22: 
épBivar... Kal mpodyew. The dis- 
tinction was obvious to St. John’s Greek 
readers, and they would feel no difficulty 
when he said, on the one hand: édv tis 
apdpry, Napakdynrov €xopev, and, on the 
other: was 6 Gpaptavwv ody édpaxev 
airéy. The believer may fall into sin 
but he will not walk in it. ‘‘Hath not 
seen Him,” because he is ‘in the dark- 
ness ” (cf. i. 5-7). 

Ver. 7. An affectionate warning 
against Nicolaitan Antinomianism (cf. 
note on i, 6-7). The Apostle cuts away 
vain pretences by a sharp principle: a 
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righteous character expresses itself in 
righteous conduct. Christ (éketvos) is 
the type. He was ‘‘the Son of God,” 
and if we are ‘children of God,” we 
must be like Him. 

Ver. 8. 6 mov. THY Gp., an emphatic 
and interpretative variation of 6 apapr- 
dvwv—‘‘he that makes sin his business 
or practice”. é« of parentage (cf. vers. 
g); ‘‘ hoc est, ex patre diabolo” (Clem. 
Alex.). am dpx., a vague phrase. In 
ie ‘“ere-time began”; in i. 7, iii. 11, 
“from the beginning of your Christian 
life”. Here ‘ from the beginning of his 
diabolic career”; ‘‘a quo peccare ccepit 
incontrovertibiliter in peccando perse- 
yerans” (Clem. Alex.). Advoyp, “loose,” 
metaphorically of ‘“‘loosening a bond,” 
‘relaxing an obligation” (Matt. v. 19; 
John vy. 18), ‘‘ pulling to pieces” (John 
ii. 19). 

ver g. The Reason of the Impossi- 
bility of a Child of God continuing in 
Sin. The germ of the divine life has 
been implanted in our souls, and it grows 
—a gradual process and subject to occa- 
sional retardations, yet sure, attaining at 
length to full fruition. The believer's 
lapses into sin are like the mischances 
of the weather which hinder the seed’s 
growth. The growth of a living seed 
may be checked temporarily ; if there be 
no growth, there is no life. This is the 
distinction between édv tis apdpty and 
6 Gpaptdvwy. Alexander in Speaker’s 
Comm, understands: ‘“ His seed,” 14.¢., 
whosoever is born of God (ef. Isa. liii. 
10, lxvi. 22), “ abideth in Him,” i.e., in 
God. This is Pauline but not Johann- 
ine. ‘He cannot keep sinning,” as the 
seed cannot cease growing. 

Vv. 10-12, The Evidence of Divine 
Sonship, viz., Human Brotherhood, 


d ii. 13 reff. 


eee X1ig4. 
e Rev. v. 6, 9, 12, xiii. 3, 8, xviii. 24. 


Ver. 10. The Apostle reiterates the 
* old commandment” (ii. 7-11) as not 
only the paramount duty of believers 
but the evidence of their divine sonship. 
He has said that the evidence lies in 
‘“‘ doing righteousness,” and now he de- 
fines movetv Sixarocdvyv as ayamay Tov 
adeApov avtov. See note onii.g. The 
‘‘righteousness ” of the Pharisees con- 
sisted in ritual observance, that of Jesus 
in love. 8tkavos had the meaning 
“ kind,” ‘sweetly reasonable”. See 
Hatch, Ess. in Bib. Gk., p. 50 ff. On 
Matt. i. 19 St. Chrysostom remarks : 
Stkavov évrad0a Tov evaperov év amract 
héyer. ore pev yap Sikarocvvy Kal 7d 
1-7) wAcoventeiv’ eott 5é kal 7 KadddAov 
Gpety. ... Sikavos ovv dy, rTovTerte 
XpnoTos Kal émverkys. 

Ver. 11. tva ecbatic, expressing not 
the aim but simply the substance of the 
message. Cf. John xvii. 3. See Moul- 
ton’s Gram. of N.T. Gk., p. 206; Moul- 
ton’s Winer, p. 425. 

Ver. 12. ov Kalas, K.T.A., a loose, 
almost ungrammatical expression, analo- 
gous to John vi. 58. Were there no ov, 
ver. Ir might be regarded as a paren- 
thesis: “he that loveth not his brother, 
even as Cain was, etc.”. The phrase 
is elliptical: ‘‘ We must not hate our 
brethren, even as Cain was, etc.”. Tov 
arov., see note on ii. 18. éadagtev, a 
strong word, ‘‘slaughtered,” “ butchered,” 
properly by cutting the throat (jugulare), 
like an ox in the shambles. 

Vv. 13-24. The Secret of Assurance. 
“Wonder not, brethren, if the world 
hateth you. We \know that we have 
migrated out of the domain of death into 
the domain of life, because we love the 
brethren. He that loveth not abideth in 
the domain of death. Everyone that 
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Aeth., Arm., Tisch. 


2 nov om. SABCP, Vg., Arm., Aug., edd. 
3 roy adeAdov om. SAB, Vg., Arm., Aug., edd. 


4 cavrov B. 


S env ayarnv Tov Beov one minusc., Vg. 


hateth his brother is a murderer, and ye 
know that every murderer hath not life 
eternal abiding in him. Herein have we 
got to know love, because He laid down 
His life for us; and we are bound to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. But 
whosoever hath the world’s goods, and 
beholdeth his brother in need, and locketh 
up his compassion from him, how doth 
the love of God abide in him? Little 
children, let us not love with word nor 
with the tongue, but in deed and truth. 
Herein shall we get to know that we are 
of the Truth, and in His presence shall 
assure our heart, whereinsoever our 
heart may condemn us, because greater 
is God than our heart, and He readeth 
everything. Beloved, if the heart con- 
demn not, we have boldness toward 
God, and whatever we ask we receive 
from Him, because we observe His com- 
mandments and do the things that are 
pleasing in His sight. And this is His 
commandment, that we believe the name 
of His Son Jesus Christ and love one 
another, even as He gave a command- 
~nent to us. And he that observeth His 
comimandments in Him abideth and He 
in hinti,and herein we get to know that 
He abideth in us—from the Spirit which 
He gave uS.” _ 

Ver. 13. “It is natural that the world 
(see notes on ii, 15, ili, 1) should hate 
those whose lives contradict its maxims 
and condemn its practices. St. John 
frequently addresses his readers as rexvia 
and dyamnrot: here only as &8edot. 
The term suits\the context, where he 
enforces love of the brethren. It is no 
wonder if the worhd hate us, and its 


5 eavtw SACLP, Tisch., WH (marg.); avrw BK, WH, Nest. 


7 Mewar SABCP, edd. 


judgment is not decisive. Nevertheless 
our business is not to be hated by the 
world, but to commend Jesus to it and 
win it. We must not impute to the 
world’s hostility to goodness the conse- 
quences of our own unamiability or tact- 
lessness. ‘It is not martyrdom to pay 
bills that one has run into one’s self” 
(Geo. Eliot). 

Ver. 14. ‘pets emphatic: ‘‘ Whatever 
the world may say, we know”. The 
test is not its hatred but our love. 
petaBeBykapev, ‘‘ have migrated”. The 
word is used of transition from one place 
to another (John vii. 3, xiii. 1), of passing 
from one form of government to another 
(Plat. Rep. 550 D), of the transmigra- 
tion of souls (Luc. Gall. 4). 

Ver. 15. An echo of the teaching of 
Jesus. See Matt. v. 21-22 and cf. Smith, 
The Days of His Flesh, pp. 96-98. 

Ver. 16. thy aydrnv, ‘the thing 
called ‘love’”. The love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord is the perfect 
type. ‘Till the world saw that, it never 
knew what love is. éketvos, Christ; see 
note on ii. 6. pets emphatic, ““we on 
our part”. setae see note on ii. 6. 

Ver. 17. Love must be practical. 
It is easy to “lay down one’s life”: 
martyrdom is heroic and exhilarating ; 
the difficulty lies in doing the little things, 
facing day by day the petty sacrifices 
and self-denials which no one notices 
and no one applauds. tév Blov tod 
Kéopov, “the livelihood of the world”; 
see note on ii. 16. Oewpy, of a moving 
spectacle; cf. Matt. xxvil. 55. «deloy, 
schliesst; the metaphor is locking the 
chamber of the heart instead of flinging 
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Mark ii, 
25; Eph. 
iv. 28, 
> t Matt. 
19. Kat* éy xxiii. 14, 
aay an EXV: 10; 
kal €umrpoobev adtod Luke iv 
25; John 
XX. 19, 26. 
Luke i. 


THS Kapdias tpdv, Kal ywdoKer 78; 2 Cor. 


vi. 12; 


u James i, 22, 23,25. v Mark vi. 23 (6, mt éav). 


1 pov om. SSABCP, Syrph, Arm., Aug., edd. 


2 unde tn ABCKL, edd. 


4 kav SCKLP, Syrvg, Sah., Aeth., Arm. 


WH, Nest. 


> yvaoouea SSABCP, Cop., Sah., Arm. 
SA?CKLP, Syrph, Vg., 


Stas Kapdias 
Syrvg, Sah., Aeth., Aug., WH, Nest. 
* Punct. nev o Tt. 


8 ott om. A, several minusc., Vg., Cop., 


it wide open and lavishing its treasures. 
om\dayxva, =< Be viscera, “the in- 
ward parts,” viewed by the ancients as 
the seat of the affections. Cf. Col. iii. 
12: omhdyxva oiKktippov. ay. T. O., 
“love for God ” (objective genitive), in- 
spired by and answering to the love which 


God feels (subjective genitive). Cf. note 
on ii. 5. 
Ver. 18. Observe the transition from 


instrumental dative to preposition év: 
“not with word and the tongue but in 
the midst of deed and truth’—not in 
empty air but amid tangible realities. 
Cf. Bunyan, Good News: ‘ Practical 
love is best. Many love Christ with 
nothing but the lick of the tongue.” 
Sheridan, Sch. for Scand. v. i.: “ He 
appears to have as much speculative 
benevolence as any private gentleman in 
the kingdom, though he is seldom so 
sensual as to indulge himself in the exer- 
cise of it”. 

Vv. 19-20. Acrux interpretum. Read 
THY Kapdiav Hav 8, TL édv (i.e. dv), and 
take the subsequent @tt as ‘‘ because”. 
The foregoing exhortation may have 
awakened a misgiving in our minds: 
“Am Ilovingaslought?” Our failures 
in duty and service rise up before us, 
and “our heart condemns us”. So the 
Apostle furnishes a grand reassurance : 
“ Herein shall we get to know that we 
are of the Truth, and in His presence 
shall assure our heart, whereinsoever 
our heart may condemn us, because, 
etc.”. The reassurance is two-fold: (r) 
The worst that is in us is known to God 
(cf. Aug. : Cor tuum abscondis ab homine ; 
a Deo absconde si potes), and still He 


3 ev epyw NABCLP, Arm., edd. 
, Tisch. ; om. AB, Syrph, Vg., Cop., Aug., 


, edd. 


Cop., Arm., Tisch.; thv kapSiav A*B, 


Sah., Aeth., Arm., Aug. ® kuptos C. 


cares for us and desires us. Our dis- 
covery has been an open secret to Him 
allalong. (2) He ‘‘readeth everything” 
—sees the deepest things, and these are 
the real things. This is the true test of 
a man: Is the deepest that is in him the 
best? Is hebetterthanheseems? His 
failures lie on the surface: is there a 
desire for goodness deep down in his 
soul? Is he glad to escape from super- 
ficial judgments and be judged by God 
who “‘readeth everything,’ who sees 
“with larger other eyes than ours, to 
make allowance for us all”? Cf. F. W. 
Robertson, Lett. lvi. : ‘‘I remember an 
anecdote of Thomas Scott having said 
to his curate, who was rather agitated 
on having to preach before him, ‘ Well, 
sit, why should you be afraid before me, 
when you are not afraid before God?’ 
But how very easy it was to answer! 
He had: only to say, God is not jea'ous, 
nor envious, nor censorious ; besides, 
God can make allowances”. So Brown- 
ing :-— 

‘« Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and 

escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel 

the pitcher shaped.” 


éumrpoobev avrov, and what matter how 
We appear eprpoobev tov avOpdrey 
(Matt. vi. i.)? meloopev, ‘ persuade,’ 
i.e. pacify, win the confidence, soothe 
the alarm, of our heart. Cf. Matt. xxviii. 
14. Otherwise: ‘we shall persuade our 
heart... that greater is God”. But 
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how can love for the brethren yield this 
inference? yiwooKker wdvra, “ readeth 
every secret”. Cf. Johnii. 25. A quite 
different and less satisfying sense is got 
by punctuating tiv KapSiav hay. ste 
édav, «.7.A. The second étt is then a 
difficulty and has been dealt with in three 
ways: (r) It has been ignored as redund- 
ant: ‘‘ For if our heart condemn us, God 
is greater, etc.” (A.V. fortified by the 
omission of the participle in some inferior 
MSS.). (2) An ellipse has been assumed 
—either of the substantive verb: ‘ be- 
cause if our heart condemns us, (it is) 
because God, etc.” (Alford), or of 54Aov 
(Field, who compares x Tim. vi. 7) : ‘it 
is plain that God, etc.”. (3) dm has 
been conjecturally emended into ét 
(Steph., Bez.): “still greater is God, 
Clcnn 

Vv. 21-22. mappyaotav, see note on 
ii. 28. 6 éav aitdpev AapBdvopev, though 
not always in the form we expect or 
desire ; the answer may be different from 
but it is always better than our prayer. 
St. Augustine draws a distinction between 
the hearing of prayer ‘ad salutem” and 
‘ad voluntatem,” comparing the experi- 
ence of St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 7-9): “ Ro- 
gasti, clamasti, terclamasti: ipsum semel 
quod clamasti audivi, non averti aures 
meas a te; novi quid faciam; tu vis 
auferri medicamentum quo ureris; ego 
novi infirmitatem qua gravaris. Ergo 
iste ad salutem exauditus est, ad volun- 
tatem non est exauditus. ... Tu morbum 
confitearis, ille medicamentum adhibeat.” 
Cf. Juan de Avila: “ Go to prayer rather 


to hearken than tospeak. Bend humbly 
and lovingly before God, expecting.” 
Typovpev, See note on ii. 3. 

Ver. 23. Cf. our Lord’s summary of 
the commandments in Matt. xxii. 34-40 
= Mark xii. 28-31, and observe the apos- 
tolic narrowing of tov wAnotoy cov (cf. 
Luke x. 29-37) to G@AAMAovs, 7.e. TovS 
&SeApovs (See noté onii.g). TO dvépart, 
see note on ii. 12. 

Ver. 24. tas évt. ait., “the com- 
mandments of God,” resuming ver, 22. 
Cf. iv. 15. é«,the assurance is begotten 
of the Spirit ; see note on ii. 21. ot for 
8, by attraction to the case of the ante- 
cedent (cf. Luke ii. 20; Rev. xviii. 6). 
édwxev, “gave,” i.e., when first we be- 
lieved. For the thought cf. 2 Cor. i. 21, 
22; Eph. i. 13, 14; also Rom. viii. 15, 16. 

CuapTeR IV.—Vv. 1-6. The Spirit of 
Truth and the Spirit of Error. ‘ Be- 
loved, believe not every spirit, but prove 
the spirits, whether they are from God; 
because many false prophets have gone 
forth into the world. Herein ye get to 
know the Spirit of God: every spirit 
which confesseth Jesus as Christ come 
in flesh, is from God; and every spirit 
which confesseth not Jesus, is not from 
God. And this is the spirit of the Anti- 
christ, whereof ye heard that it is coming, 
and now it is in the world already. Ye 
are from God, little children, and have 
conquered them, because greater is He 
that is in you than he that is in the 
world. They are from the world; there- 
fore from the world they talk, and the 
world hearkeneth tothem. Weare from 
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God; he that is getting to know God 
hearkeneth to us; one who is not from 
God, hearkeneth not to us. From this 
we get to know the Spirit of Truth and 
the spirit of error.” 

1. The Apostle has just said that the 
Spirit begets in us the assurance that 
God abideth in us. And this suggests a 
warning. The Cerinthian heresy also 
had much to say about “the spirit”. It 
boasted a larger spirituality. Starting 
with the philosophical postulate of an 
irreconcilable antagonism between mat- 
ter and spirit, it denied the possibility of 
the Incarnation and drew a distinction 
between Jesus and the Christ (see Introd., 
p. 157). Its spirit was not ‘the Spirit of 
Truth” but ‘‘a spirit of error,” and thus 
the necessity arises of ‘proving the 
spirits”. Soxupdferv, of “ proving” or 
“testing” a coin (véutopa). If it stood 
the test, it was Séxipov (cf. 2 Cor. x. 18) ; 
if it was found counterfeit (k(B8nAov), it 
was é8déxupov (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 27 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 
5-7). Cf. Jer. vi. 30 LXX: dpyvpov 
Gmrodedokipacpevoy . . - STL daredoxi- 
pagev avtovs Kipios. én, here of commis- 
sion, not parentage ; ‘‘ from God,” as His 
messengers. Cf. John i. 243 xvili. 3; 
Soph., O.C., 735-737: &mweotahyv .. « 
ovK é& évdg oretXavros. moddAot: Cer- 
inthus had a large following. é§eAnX. 
els T. Kéops., a monstrous reversal of 
John xvii, 18. They went forth from the 


Church into the world not to win but to 
deceive it. 

2. The Test of the Spirits. ywdoere, 
as in ii. 29, may be either indicat. (‘‘ye 
recognise”) or, like murrevere, Soxipalere, 
imp-rat. (“recognise”). The former seems 
preferable. 6podoyet Incotv Xpiorév év 
gapkt éAndvOdTa, “confesseth Jesus as 
Christ come in flesh,” an accurate defini- 
tion of the doctrine which the Cerinthian 
heresy denied. The argument is destroyed 
by the false variant éAXndvOévar, “con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ hath come,” con- 
jitetur Fesum Christum in carne venisse 
(Vulg.) 

Ver. 3. The Test negatively expressed. 
Omit Xptordv év capKt éAndvOdra. Tov 
*Incovv, ‘the aforementioned Jesus,” 
“ Jesus as thus described”. jj makes the 
statement hypothetical: “every spirit, if 
such there be, which doth not confess”’. 
The variant Aver tov "lInoodv, solvit 
Fesum (Vulg., Aug.), ‘“dissolveth” or 
“severeth Jesus,” 1.¢., separates the di- 
vinity and the humanity, aptly defines 
the Cerinthian heresy. It was much 
appealed to in later days against Nesto- 
rius. The ecclesiastical historian Socrates 
(see crit. note) says it was the primitive 
reading, and was altered by “those who 
wished to separate the deity from the 
man of the Incarnation”. St. Augustine, 
defining heresy as schism due to lack of 
brotherly love, comments: ‘“Ille venit 
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Vv. 20. 


Nii. 7, iii. 11° 0 ii, 29, iii. g. 


lavtovs Aug. eum., t.e., Antichristum. 


colligere, tu venis solvere. Distringere 
vis membra Christi. Quomodo non negas 
Christum in carne venisse, qui disrumpis 
Ecclesiam Dei, quam ille congregavit ?” 
On the Antichrist see note on ii, 18. 
8 axnkdate Sti €pxerat, “which ye have 
heard that it is coming”—the regular 
Greek idiom. Cf. Luke iv. 34: ot84 oe 
Tis el, 

Ver. 4. tpets emphatic (cf. ii. 20, 27, 
ili, 14), as contrasted with the deluded 
world. The faithful are God’s delegates 
(x), bearing their Master’s commission 
and continuing His warfare (John xx. 
21), and they have shared His victory 
(vevixyjkate). avrovs, 7.¢., the false pro- 
phets (ver. 1). Eum (Vulg.); “Quem 
nisi Antichristum?” (Aug.), 6 év dpiv, 
i.e., God (cf. ili. 24); 6 év TO Kdopa, 7.€., 
6 Gpxev Tov Kéopov TovTov (John xii. 
31, xiv. 30). 

Ver. 5. avtol (as opposed to tpets) é« 
Tov kéopov eiotv, as its delegates, mes- 
sengers, representatives, and as such 
ék TOD Kéopov Aadotow. Aadetv, not 
“speak” (Aéyewv), |ut ‘‘talk,” with a 
suggestion of prating (cf. John iv. 42). 
a&kovew takes accus. of the thing heard, 
genit. of the person from whom it is 
heard. Cf. Luke v. 1; Acts i. 4 (where 
both are combined). The world listens 
to those who speak its own language. 

Ver. 6. Conversely, those who are get- 
ting to know God, understand the lan- 
guage of His messengers and listen to it. 
é€k Tovtov, i.e, from their hearkening or 
not hearkening. Men’s attitude to the 
message of the Incarnate Saviour ranks 
them on this side or on that—on God’s 
side or the world’s. Of course St. John 
does not ignore St. Paul’s a&AnPevovres 
év Gydamy (Eph. iv. 15). The message 
may be the truth and be rejected, not be- 
cause of the hearers’ worldliness, but 
because it is wrongly delivered—not 
graciously and winsomely. Cf. Rowland 
Hill’s anecdote of the preaching barber 
who had made a wig for one of his 


hearers—badly made and nearly double 
the usual price. When anything parti- 
cularly profitable escaped the lips of the 
preacher, the hearer would observe to 
himselt: “ Excellent! This should touch 
my heart; but oh, the wig!” ‘is 
GAnPelas, see note on i. 8. 1d Tv. THs 
ahavys, “the spirit that leadeth astray”. 

Vv. 7-21. The Blessedness of Love. 
‘Beloved, let us love one another, be- 
cause love is of God, and every one that 
loveth of God hath been begotten and is 
getting to know God. He that loveth 
not did not get to know God, because 
God is love. Herein was manifested the 
love of God in us, because His Son, His 
only-begotten, hath God commissioned 
into the world, that we may get life 
through Him. Herein is the love, not 
that we have loved God, but that He 
loved us and commissioned His Son as a 
propitiation for our sins. 

‘ Beloved, if it was thus that God loved 
us, we a’so are bound to love one another. 
God—no one hath ever yet beheld Him: 
if we love one another, God abideth 
in us and His love is perfected in us, 
Herein we get to know that we abide in 
Him and He in us, because of Hls Spirit 
He hath given us. And we have beheld 
and testify that the Father hath commis- 
sioned the Son as Saviour of the world. 
Whosoever confesseth that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God in him abideth and he 
in God. And we have got to know and 
have believed the love which God hath 
in us. 

‘*God is love, and he that abideth in 
love in God abideth, and God in him 
abideth. Herein hath love been per- 
fected with us—so that we may have 
boldness in the Day of Judgment— 
because, even as He is, we also are in 
this world. Fear there is not in love, but 
the perfect love casteth out fear, because 
fear hath punishment; and he that feareth 
hath not been perfected in love. We love 
because He first loved us. If one say, 
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w John iii. 16. 


x Rom. xiii. 8; Matt. xviii. 33; Rom. xv.7; Eph, iv. 32; Col. iii. 13, 


V ii. 2 reff, 
y ii. 6 reff. 


i nyatnocapey SCKL, Tisch., WH (marg.)—an assimilation to the other aors.; 


nyornkapev B, WH, Nest. 


‘I love God,’ and hate his brother, he is 
a liar. For he that loveth not his. brother 
whom he hath seen, God whom he hath 
not seen, he cannot love. And this com- 
mandment have we from Him, that he 
that loveth God love also his brother.” 

Ver. 7. St. John reiterates the “old 
commandment” (ii. 7-11). It is so all- 
important that he cares not though his 
readers be tired of hearing it. Cf. the 
anecdote which St. Jerome relates on 
Gal.vi. 10: “ Beatus Joannes Evangelista 
cum Ephesi moraretur usque ad ultimam 
senectutem, et vix inter discipulorum 
manus ad Ecclesiam deferretur, nec posset 
in plura vocem verba contexere, nihil aliud 
per singulas solebat proferre collectas 
nisi hoc: Filioli, diligite alterutrum. 
Tandem discipuli et fratres qui aderant, 
teedio affecti quod eadem semper audi- 
rent, dixerunt: Magister, quare semper 
hoc loqueris? Qui respondit dignam 
Joanne sententiam: Quia praceptum 
Domini est, et si solum fiat, sufficit.” 
Love is the divine nature, and those who 
love have been made partakers of the 
divine nature (2 Peter i. 4); and by the 
practice of love they ‘‘ get to know God” 
more and more. 

Ver. 8. Conversely, a stranger to love 
is a stranger to God. ovk éyva, ‘did not 
get to know,” i.é., at the initial crisis of 
conversion. On p% see note on ii. 4. 

Ver. 9. The Incarnation is a manifes- 
tation of the love of God because it is a 
manifestation of the divine nature, and 
the divine nature is love. év jpiv, “in 
our souls”—an inward experience. Cf. 
Gal. i. 16: darokadiwar tov vidv adTod 
év énol. povoyeva, cf. Luke vii. 12, viii. 
42, ix. 38. St. John applies the term ex- 
clusively to Jesus. It carries the idea 
of preciousness; cf. LXX Pss. xxii. 20, 


xxxv. 17, where TN, “my dear life,” 


is rendered thv povoyev pov. daméo- 
taAdxey, “hath sent as an améaTodos” 


(cf. Heb. iii. 1). An apostle is not simply 
nuntius, but nuntius vices mittentis ge- 
vens. Cf. Bab. Ber. 34, 2: “ Apostolus 
cujusvis est sicut ipse a quo deputatur”’. 
The perf. is used here because the in- 
fluence of the Incarnation is permanent. 
{yjowpev, ingressive or inceptive aor. 
Cf. Luke xv. 24, 32; Rev. xx. 4,5. tva 
{rjcwpev reconciles éhavepwOy 7 ayary 
with 7 Coy épavepwby (i. 2). The Incar- 
nation manifested the love of God, and 
the love was manifested that we might 
get life. Eternal Life is not future but 
present: we get it here and now. Cf. 
John xvii. 3. Amiel: “ The eternal life 
is not the future life; it is life in harmony 
with the true order of things—life in God”, 

Ver. 10. The love which proves us 
children of God is not native to our 
hearts. It is inspired by the amazing 
love of God manifested in the Incarna- 
tion—the infinite Sacrifice of His Son’s 
life and death. Aug.: “Non illum di- 
leximus prius: nam ad hoc nos dilexit, ut 
diligamus eum.” dréoretdev: the aor. 
is used here because the Incarnation is 
regarded as a distinct event, a historic 
landmark. 

Having inculcated love, the Apostle 
indicates two incentives thereto: (t) 
God’s love for us imposes on us a moral 
obligation to love one another (11-16a); 
(2) If we have love in our hearts, fear is 
cast out (16b-18). 

Ver. 11. Here, as in John iii. 16, ovrws 
may denote either the extent or the 
manner of God’s love—‘‘to such an ex- 
tent,” going such a length (cf. Rom. viii. 
32); ‘tin such a manner,” righteously, 
not by a facile amnesty but by a propi- 
tiation. deiAopev: see note on ii. 6. 
Noblesse oblige. If we are God’s chil- 
dren, we must have our Father’s spirit. 
Cf. Matt. v. 44-48. Thus we requite His 
love. Aug.: ‘Petre, inquit, amas me? 
Et ille dixit: Amo. Pasce oves meas” 
(John xxi. 15-17). 
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Ver. 12. “‘God—no one hath ever yet 
beheld Him”. By and by ‘‘ we shall! see 
Him even as He is” (iii. 2), but even now, 
if we love, we are no strangers to Him: 
He abides and works in us. tereAerwpévn, 
‘¢ carried to its end” ; see note on ii. 5. 

Ver. 13. Cf. iii. 24. The argument 
is that God would not have granted us 
this priceless gift if he were not in in- 
timate relation with us and had not a 
steadfast purpose of grace toward us. 

Ver. 14. The apostolic testimony (cf. 
i. 1-3). ‘ets, either the editorial “we” 
or ‘*I and the rest of the Apostles who 
were eye-witnesses”, dméoradkev, see 
note on ver. Q. 

Ver. 15. 6podoyyorp, aor. of a definite 
confession born of persuasion. Such a 
conviction implies fellowship with God. 

Ver. 16. pets, here “ you and I,” we 
believers. Observe the three stages: (1) 
“get to know” (yuveoeuv), (2) ‘ believe” 
(mioteverv), (3) ‘confess” (6podoyeiv). 
év jpiv, see note on ver. g. 

Another incentive to love: it casts out 
fear. Ti G@ydamy, ‘the love just men- 
tioned”. Cf. rdv ddBov, 6 ddBos (ver. 18). 

Ver. 17. tTeredelwtar, cf. ver.12. ped? 
jpav: love is a heavenly visitant so- 
journing with us and claiming observ- 
ance. Love has been “carried to its 
end” when we are like Jesus, His visible 
representatives. 68rt resumes éy TovTe, 
iva... Kpleews being parenthetical : 
“herein. , . because” (iii. 16, iv. 9, IO). 


mappyotav, see note on ii. 28. éxetvos, 
see note on ii. 6. éotwy, “is,” not Hy, 
“was”. Jesus is in the world unseen, 
and our office is to make Him visible. 
We are to Him what He was to the 
Father in the days of His flesh—“ Dei 
inaspecti aspectabilis imago”. 

Ver. 18. Bern.: “Amor reverentiam 
nescit”. éBos, the opposite of mappn- 
gia. «dd\acw exer, “implies punish- 
ment,” the portion ofslaves. The portion 
of slaves is punishment (kédacis) and 
their spirit fear; the portion of sons is 
chastisement (mwatSela) and their spirit 
boldness (wappyota). Cf. Heb. xii. 7, 
Clem. Alex.: ‘‘ Perfectio fidelis hominis 
caritas est”. Aug.: “Major charitas, 
minor timor; minorcharitas, majortimor’”, 
Bengel has here one of his untranslatable 
comments: ‘‘ Varius hominum status: 
sine timore et amore; cum timore sine 
amore ; cum timore et amore; sine timore 
cum amore”, 

Ver. 19. Gyam@pev has no accus. 
The thought is that the amazing love of 
God in Christ is the inspiration of all the 
love that stirs in our hearts. It awakens 
within us an answering love—a grateful 
love for Him manifesting itself in love 
for our brethren (cf. ver. 11), The in- 
sertion of adréy is a clumsy and unneces- 
sarygloss. Neither should otv beinserted 
and ayam@pev taken as hortat. subjunc- 
tive. Vulg.: ‘Nos ergo diligamus 
Deum, quoniam Deus prior dilexit nos”. 
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Ver. 20. Lest the vagueness of the 
objectless Gyam@pev encourage false 
security, St. John reiterates the old test : 
Love for the invisible Father is mani- 
fested in love for the brother by our 
side, the image of the Father. Cf. 
Whittier :— 

“Not thine the bigot’s partial plea, 

Nor thine the zealot’s ban; 
Thou well canst spare a love of thee 
Which ends in hate of man”, 


evorns, see note on i. 6, 
Ver. 21. TheOld Commandment. Cf. 


ii. 7-11. 
CuapTeR V.—Vv. 1-5. What makes 
the Commandments of God easy. 


“Every one that hath faith that Jesus 
is the Christ hath been begotten of 
God; and every one that loveth Him 
that begat loveth him, that hath been 
begotten of Him. Herein we get to 
know that we love the children of 
God, whenever we love God, and do His 
commandments. For this is the love 
of God, that we should observe His 
commandments ; and His commandments 
are not heavy, because everything that 
hath been begotten of God conquereth 
the world. And this is the conquest 
that conquered the world—our faith. 
Who is he that conquereth the world 
but he that hath faith that Jesus is the 
Son of God?” 


Vv. 1-2. A reiteration of the doctrine 
that love for God = love for the brethren. 
Where either is, the other is also. Love 
for God is the inner principle, love for 
the brethren its outward manifestation. 
The argument is ‘‘an irregular Sorites”’ 
(Plummer) :— 


Every one that hath faith in the 
Incarnation is a child of God; 
Every child of God loves the Father ; 
.* every one that hath faith in the 
Incarnation loves God. 
Every one that hath faith in the 
Incarnation loves God; 
Every one that loves God loves the 
children of God; 
. every one that hath faith in the 
Incarnation loves the children 
of God. 


These are the two commandments of 
God, the fundamental and all-embracing 
Christian duties—love God and love the 
brotherhood. And faith in the Incarna- 
tion (dt "Inoots éotiv 6 Xpiords) is an 
inspiration for both. 

miorevwy corresponds to mloris (ver. 
4). The lack of a similar correspondence 
in English is felt here as in many other 
passages (¢., Matt. viii. 10, 13; ix. 28, 
29). Latinissimilarly defective: “ omnis 
qui credit,” “ fides nostra”. 

Ver. 3. ay. T. Oeodt, here objective 
genitive; contrast ii. 5. tva ecbatic (see 
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Moulton’s Gram. of N. T. Gk., i. pp. 
206-9), where the classical idiom would 
require 76 Hpastypetv. Cf. John xvii. 3; 
Luke i. 43. tas évt., the two command- 
ments—* love God” and ‘‘love one an- 
other” (cf. iii. 23, where see note; iv. 21). 
Kal ai évyt., «.t-A.: cf. Herm. Past. 
M. xii. 4, § 4: ot S€ éml Tots yetheow 
€xovtes TOV KUpLov, THY Sé KapSlav aiTay 
TETMOPOLEVHV, KAL PaKpay OvTES Grd TOU 
Kuptov, éxetvors at evroAal avTar okAnpat 
eiou kal SicBator. Aug. In Foan. Ev. 
Tract. xlviii. 1: ‘‘ Nostis enim qui amat 
non laborat. Omnis enim labor non 
amantibus gravis est.” 

Ver. 4. The reason why “ His com- 
mandments are not heavy”. Punctuate 
ovk eioiv, Sti wav, «.7.A. The neut. 
(wav 76 yey.) expresses the universality 
of the principle, ‘‘ driickt die unbedingte 
Allgemeinheit noch starker aus als ‘ Jeder, 
der aus Gott geboren ist’” (Rothe). Cf. 
John iii. 6. tov kécpov, the sum of all 
the forces antagonistic to the spiritual 
life. “Our faith” conquers the world 
by clinging to the eternal realities. 
‘*Every common day, he who would be 
a live child of the living has to fight the 
God-denying look of things, to believe 
that, in spite of their look, they are 
God’s, and God is in them, and work- 
ing his saving will in them” (Geo. 
MacDonald, Castle Warlock, xli.). St. 
John says first “is conquering ” (viKg) 
because the fight is in progress, then 
“that conquered” (q vuxyoaoa) because 
the triumph is assured. 

Ver. 5. St. John says: “ Everything 
that hath been begotten of God con- 
quereth the world”. But he has already 
said: ‘‘ Every one that hath faith that 
Jesus is the Christ hath been begotten 


of God” (ver. 1). So now he asks: 
‘“‘Who is he that conquereth the world 
but he that hath faith that Jesus is the 
Son of God?” (“Son of God” being 
synonymous with “ Christ,” 7.e., ‘‘ Mes- 
siah”. Cf. John xi. 27, xx. 31). His 
doctrine therefore is that faith in the 
Incarnation, believing apprehension of 
the wonder and glory of it, makes easy 
the commandments of God, i.e., love to 
God and love to one another. The re- 
membrance and contemplation of that 
amazing manifestation drive out the 
affection of the world and inflame the 
heart with heavenly love. ‘‘ What else 
can the consideration of a compassion 
so great and undeserved, of a love so 
free and in such wise proved, of a con- 
descension so unexpected, of a gentleness 
so unconquerable, of a sweetness so 
amazing—what, I say, can the diligent 
consideration of these things do but 
deliver utterly from every evil passion 
the soul of him that considers them and 
hale it unto them in sorrow, exceedingly 
affect it, and make it despise in compari- 
son with them whatsoever can be desired 
only in their despite?” (Bern. De Dilig. 
Deo). ‘ There is: no book so efficacious 
towards the instructing of a man in all 
all virtue and in abhorrence of all sin as 
the Passion of the Son of God” (Juan de 
Avila). ‘‘ Fix your eyes on your Crucified 
Lord, and everything will seem easy to 
you” (Santa Teresa). 

Vv. 6-8. The Threefold Testimony to 
the Incarnation. ‘This is He that came 
through water and blood, Jesus Christ ; 
not in the water only, but in the water 
and in the blood. And it is the Spirit 
that testifieth, because the Spirit is the 
Truth. Because three are they that 
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_ 2 ev Tw ovpavw.. . ev Ty yy a Latin interpolation, certainly spurious. (1) Found 
in no Gk. MS. except two late minuscules—162 (Vatican), 15th c., the Lat. Veg. 
Version with a Gk. text adapted thereto; 34 (Trin. Coll., Dublin), 16th c. (2) 
Quoted by none of the Gk. Fathers. Had they known it, they would have employed 
it in the Trinitarian controversies (Sabellian and Arian). (3) Found in none of the 
early versions—in Vg. but not as it left the hands of St. Jerome. (4) Quoted by no 
Latin writer until Priscillian (close of 4th c.). Apparet igitur ... verba quae 
de tribus testibus caelestibus dici solent nullam prorsus fidem, auctoritatem nullam 
habere, nec a gravi libidinis aut imprudentiae crimine liberari posse eos qui etiam- 
num, falsa quippe pietate ducti, libris sacris obtrudi patiuntur. . . . Error vero 
longe est gravissimus, si qui, quod de sancta trinitate ecclesia Christi praecepit, a 


verbis illis ¥ohanni obtrusis vel maxime pendere opinati sunt (Tisch.). 


testify—the Spirit and the water and 
the blood, and the three are for the one 
end.” 

St. John has said that faith in the In- 
carnation makes the commandments 
easy, and now the question arises: How 
can we be assured that the Incarnation 
is a fact? He adduces a threefold at- 
testation: the Spirit, the water and the 
blood. His meaning is clear when it is 
understood that he has the Cerinthian 
heresy (see Introd. pp. 156 f.) in view and 
states his doctrine in opposition to it. 
Cerinthus distinguished between Jesus 
and the Christ. The divine Christ 
descended upon the human Jesus at the 
Baptism, z.e., He “came through water,” 
and left him at the Crucifixion, 2.¢., He 
did not ‘‘come through blood”. Thus 
redemption was excluded; all that was 
needed was spiritual illumination, In 
opposition to this St. John declares that 
the Eternal God was incarnate in Jesus 
and was manifested in the entire course 
of His human life, not only at His Bap- 
tism, which was His consecration to His 
ministry of redemption, but at His Death, 
which was the consummation of His in- 
finite Sacrifice: ‘through water and 
blood, not in the water only but in the 
water and in the blood”. 

Ver. 6. otros, i.e., this Jesus who is 
the Son of God, the Messiah whom the 
prophets foretold and who “came” in 
the fulness of the time. 6 éA@dv, not 
6 épxdpevos. His Advent no longer an 
unfulfilled hope but an historic event. 
Sia, of the pathway or vehicle of His 
Advent. ‘Inoots Xpiotds, ‘Jesus 


Christ,” one person in opposition to the 
Cerinthian “ dissolution ” (Avots) of Jesus 
and Christ (see note on iv. 3). év: Henot 
only “came through ” but continued ‘in 
the water and in the blood,” i.e., His 
ministry comprehended both the Baptism 
of the Spirit and the Sacrifice for sin. 
Perhaps, however, the prepositions are 
interchangeable; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 4-8; Heb. 
ix. 12,25. 4 4A70.: Jesus called Him- 
self “the Truth ” (John xiv. 6), and the 
Spirit came in His room, His alter ego 
(vv. 16-18). 

Vv. 7-8. The Water (the Lord’s con- 
secrated Life) and the Blood (His sacri- 
ficial Death) are testimonies to the Incar- 
nation, but they are insufficient. A third 
testimony, that of the Spirit, is needed 
to reveal their significance to us and 
bring it home to our hearts. Without His 
enlightenment the wonder and glory of 
that amazing manifestation will be hidden 
from us. It will be as unintelligible to 
us as “ mathematics to a Scythian boor, 
and music toacamel”. pets of paprv- 
povvres, masculine though Mvetpa, vdwp, 
and atpa are all neuter, because agreeing 
kata ociveow with Td Mvedpa—a testi- 
mony, the more striking because involun- 
tary, to the personality of the Spirit. 
eis TO év, “ for the one end,” i.e. to bring 
us to faith in the Incarnation (8rt *lnoots 
éotiv 6 Yids Tod Oeod), This was the 
end for which St. John wrote his Gospel 
(John xx. 31). There is no reference in 
the Water and the Blood cither to the 
effusion of blood and water from the 
Lord’s pierced side (John xix. 34) or to 
the two Sacraments. 
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Vv. 9-12. Our attitude to the Three- 
fold Testimony. ‘If we receive the 
testimony of men, the testimony of God 
is greater, because this is the testimony 
of God—what He hath testified concern- 
ing His Son. He that believeth in the 
Son of God hath the testimony in him- 
self. He that believeth not God hath 
made Him a liar, because he hath not 
believed in the testimony which God 
hath testified concerning His Son. And 
this is the testimony, that God gave us 
life eternal; and this life is in His Son. 
He that hath the Son hath the life; he 
that hath not the Son of God the life 
hath not.” 

Ver. 9g. According to the Jewish law 
threefold testimony was valid (Deut. xix. 
15; cf. Matt. xviii. 16; John viii. 17-18). 
Read (as in iii, 20) 6, Tt pepaptupykey, 
‘‘what He hath testified concerning His 
Son,” i.e. the testimony of His miracles 
and especially His Resurrection (Rom. 
i. 4). The variant qv is a marginal gloss 
indicating the relative (8, Tt), not the 
conjunction (8m). The latter is incap- 
able of satisfactory explanation. The 
alternatives are: (1) “‘ Because the te_-ti- 
mony of God is this—the fact that He 
hath testified,” which is meaningless and 
involvcs an abrupt variation in the use of 
éru. (2) ‘“ Because this is the testimony 
of God, because, I say, He hath testi- 
fied,” which is intolerable. The Apostle 
appeals here to his readers to be as 
reasonable with God as with their fellow 
men. Cf. Pascal: “ Would the heir to 
an estate on finding the title-deeds say, 
‘Perhaps they are false’? and would he 
neglect to examine them ?” 

Ver.1o. A subtle and profound analy- 


sis of the exercise of soul which issues 
in assured faith. Three stages: (1) ‘‘ Be- 
lieve God” (muoreveww TO OG, credere 
Deo), accept His testimony concerning 
His Son, 7.e., not simply His testimony 
at the Baptism (Matt. iii. 17) but the 
historic manifestation of God in Christ, 
the Incarnation. God speaks not by 
words but by acts, and to set aside His 
supreme act, and all the forces which it 
has set in operation is to ‘‘make Him a 
liar” by treating His historic testimony 
as unworthy of credit. (2) “‘ Believe in 
the Son of God” (muoteveuv eis tov Yiov 
Tov Oceov, credere in Filium Dei), make 
the believing self-surrender which is the 
reasonable and inevitable consequence of 
contemplating the Incarnation and recog= 
nising the wonder of it. (3) The Inward 
Testimony (thy paptuplay év aio, 
testimonium in seipso). ‘‘ Fecisti nos ad 
te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec 
requiescat in te” (Aug.). The love of 
Jesus satisfies the deepest need of our 
nature. When He is welcomed, the 
soul rises up and greets Him as “all its 
salvation and all its desire,” and the 
testimony is no longer external in history 
but an inward experience (cf. note on 
iv.g: év rpiv), and therefore indubitable. 
These three stages are, according to the 
metaphor of Rey. iii. 20, (1) hearing the 
Saviour’s voice, (2) opening the door, (3) 
communion. 

Ver. 11. The Testimony of the Incar- 
nation. Cf.i.2. @wkev, “gave,” aorist 
referring to a definite historic act, the 
Incarnation. 

Ver. 12. jj with the participle does 
not necessarily make the case hypothetical 
(cf. note on ii. 4). St. John would have 
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only too many actual instances before 
him in those days of doctrinal unsettle- 
ment. 

Vv. 13-21. The Epistle is finished, 
and the Apostle now speaks his closing 
words. ‘ These things I wrote to you 
that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life, even to you that believe in the name 
of the Son of God. And this is the bold- 
ness which we have toward Him, that if 
we request anything according to His 
will, He hearkeneth to us. And if we 
know that He hearkeneth to us whatever 
we request, we know that we have the 
requests which we have made from Him. 
If any one see his brother sinning a sin 
not unto death, he shall make request, 
and he will give to him life, even to them 
that are sinning not unto death. There 
is a sin unto death; not concerning that 
do I say that he should ask. Every sort 
of unrighteousness is sin, and there is a 
sin not unto death. We know that every 
one that hath been begotten of God doth 
not keep sinning, but the Begotten of 
God observeth him, and the Evil One 
doth not lay holdon him. We know that 
we are of God, and the whole world lieth 
in the Evil One. And we know that the 
Son of God hath come, and hath given 
us understanding that we may get to 
know the True One; and we are in the 
True One, in His Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the True God and Life Eternal. 
Little children, guard yourselves from the 
idols.” 

Ver. 13. The purpose for which St. 
John wrote his Gospel was that we 
might believe in the Incarnation, and so 
have Eternal Life (xx. 31); the purpose 
of the Epistle is not merely that we may 
have Eternal Life by believing but that 
we may know that we have it. ‘The 
Gospel exhibits the Son of God, the 


VOL. V. 


4mrap AKLP; am NB, edd. 


Epistle commends Him. It is a supple- 
ment to the Gospel, a personal applica- 
tion and appeal. éypawa, “I wrote,” 
looking back on the accomplished task. 
eidqTe, “know,” not ywoonnrte, “get to 
know”. Full and present assurance. 

Ver. 14. mappyota, see note on ii. 28. 
As distinguished from aireiv the middle 
aitetoOar is to pray earnestly as witha 
personal interest (see Mayor’s note on 
James iv. 3). The distinction does not 
appear here, since airetv airypara (cog- 
nate accusitive) is a colourless periphrasis 
for atretcOar. A large assurance ; our 
prayers always heard, never unanswered. 
Observe two limitations; (1) kara Td 
8€Anpa avrov, which does not mean that 
we should first ascertain His will and 
then pray, but that we should pray with 
the proviso, express or implicit, ‘If it be 
Thy will”. Matt. xxvi. 39 is the model 
prayer. (2) The promise is not ‘ He 
granteth it” but ‘‘ He h-arkeneth to us”. 
He answers in His own way. 

Ver. 15. An amplification of the 
second limitation. ‘We have our re- 
quests ’’ not always as we pray but as 
we would pray were we wiser. God 
gives not what we ask but what we 
really need. Cf. Shak., Ant. and Cleop. 
I, ii, -— 

‘We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise 
powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit, 
By losing of our prayers”. 


Prayer is not dictation to God but dvd- 
Bagis vod mpds Ocdv Kal aitnois Tav 
mpoonkdyTwv rapa Qeov (Joan. Damasc. 
De. Fid. Orthod., iii. 24). Clem. Alex. : 
‘t Non absolute dixit quod petierimus sed 
quod oportet petere ”. 

Ver. 16. After the grand assurance 
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that prayer is always heard, never un- 
answered, the Apostle specifies one kind 
of prayer, viz., Intercession, in the par- 
ticular case of a ‘‘ brother,” 7.¢. a fellow- 
believer, who has sinned. Prayer will 
avail for his restoration, with one reserva- 
tion—that his sin be “not unto death”. 
The reference is to those who had been 
led astray by the heresy, moral and intel- 
lectual, which had invaded the churches 
of Asia Minor (see Introd. pp. 156 f.) They 
had closed their ears to the voice of Con- 
science and their eyes to the light of the 
Truth, and they were exposed to the 
operation of that law of Degeneration 
which obtains in the physical, moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual domains. E.g., 
a bodily faculty, if neglected, atrophi-s 
(cf. note on ii, 11), Soin the moral do- 
main disregard of truth destroys veracity. 
Acts make habits, habits character. So 
also in the intellectual domain. Cf. 
Darwin to Sir J. D. Hooker, June 17, 
1868: “‘I am glad you were at the 
Messiah, it is the one thing that I should 
like to hear again, but I daresay I should 
find my soul too dried up to appreciate it 
as in old days; and then I should feel 
very flat, for it is a horrid bore to feel as 
I constantly do, that I am a withered 
leaf for every subject except Science”, 
And so in the spiritual domain. There 
are two ways of killing the soul: (1) The 
benumbing and hardening practice of 
disregarding spiritual appeals and stifling 
spiritual impulses. Cf. Relig. Baxter, I. 
i. 29: ‘‘ Bridgnorth had made me resolve 
that I would never go among a People 
that had been hardened in unprofitable- 
ness under an awakening Ministry; but 
either to such as had never had any 
convincing Preacher, or to such as had 
profited by him”, (2) A decisive apos- 
tasy, a deliberate rejection. This was 
the case of those heretics. They had 
ab ured Christ and followed Antichrist. 
This is what Jesus calls % rod Mvev- 
patos BAaodypta (Matt. xii. 31-32 = 
Mark iii. 28-30), It inflicts a mortal 
wound on the man’s spiritual nature. He 
can never be forgiven because he can 
never repent, He is “in the grip of an 


eternal sin (€voxos aiwviov dpaprypa- 
vos)”. Cf. Heb. vi. 4-6. This is “sin 
unto death”. Observe how tenderly St. 
John speaks: There is a fearful possi- 
bility of a man putting himself beyond 
the hope of restoration; but we can 
never tell when he has crossed the bound- 
ary. If we were sure that it was a case 
of ‘sin unto dea h,” then we should for- 
bear praying; but, since we can never be 
sure, we Should always keep on praying, 
So long as aman is capable of repent- 
ance, he has not sinned unto death. 
**Quamdiu enim venie relinquitur locus, 
mors prorsus imperium nondum occupat” 
(Calv.). 8déoe, either (1) “ he (the inter- 
cessor) will give to him (the brother),” 
Tots Guapt. being in apposition to ara, 
‘*to him, i.e. to them that, etc.” ; or (2) 
‘He (God) will give to him (the inter- 
cessor) life for them that, etc.” The 
former avoids an abrupt change of sub- 
ject, and the attribution to the intercessor 
of what God does through him is paral- 
leled by James v. 20. 

Ver. 17. A gentle warning. “ Princi- 
piis obsta.” Also a reassurance. ‘ You 
have sinned, but not necessarily ‘unto 
death’,” 

Vv. 18-20. The Certainties of Christian 
Faith. St. John has been speaking of a 
dark mystery, and now he turns from it: 
‘*Do not brood over it. Think rather of 
the splendid certainties and rejoice in 
them,” 

Ver. 18. Our Security through the 
Guardianship of Christ. ov x dpaprdaver, 
see note on iii. 6. The child of God may 
fall into sin, but he does not continue in 
it; he is not under its dominion, Why ? 
Because, though he has a malignant 
foe, he has also a vigilant Guardian. 
& yevvnels ex Tod Oeod, i.¢., Christ. 
Cf. Symb. Nic. : Kipvov Inaotv Xpurrav, 
tov Yiov rot Ocov, yevvndévra é« Tod 
Narpds. As distinguished from yeyevvn- 
pévos the aor. yevvijGers refers to the | 
“Eternal Generation”, The rendering 
“he that is begotten of God (the regen- 
erate man) keepeth himself (éavrév), 
qui genitus est ex Deo, servat serpsum 
(Calv.), is doubly objectionable: (z) It 
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ignores the distinction between perf, 
and aor.; (2) there is no comfort in the 
thought that we are in our own keeping ; 
our security is not our grip on Christ but 
His grip onus. Calvin feels this : “ Quod 
Dei proprium est, ad nos transfert. Nam 
si quisque nostrum salutis suz sit custos, 
miserum erit presidium”. Vulg. has 
generatio Dei, perhaps representing a 
variant  yévvyois Tod OQeod. rTnpet, 
see note on ii. 3. G@mrerat, stronger than 
“toucheth,” rather “ graspeth,” ‘‘layeth 
hold of”. A reference to Ps. cv. (LXX 
Civ.). 15: py &nobe TOV xpioTav pov, 
Nolite tangere christos meos (Vulg.). 

Ver. 19. Our Security in God’s Em- 
brace. 6 Kéopos: ‘‘Non creatura sed 
seculares nomines et secundum concupis- 
centias viventes” (Clem. Alex.), See note 
On ii. 15. 7 mwovyp@, masc. as in prev. 
vers. ketta, in antithesis to obx dmrerar. 
On the child of God the Evil One does 
not so much as lay his hand, the world 
lies in his arms. On the other hand, the 
child of God lies in God’s arms. Cf. 
Deut. xxxiii. 27. Penn, Fruits of Soli- 
tude: “If our Hairs fall not to the 
Ground, less do we or our Substance 
without God’s Providence. Nor can we 
fall below the arms of God, how low so- 
ever it be we fall.” 

Ver. 20. The Assurance and Guarantee 
of it all—the fact of the Incarnation (871 
6 Yids Tod Oeod Axe), an overwhelming 
demonstration of God’s interest in us and 
His concern for our highest good. Not 
simply a historic fact but an abiding 


operation—not “ came (#AQe),” but “hath 
come and hath givenus”. Our faith is 
not a matter of intellectual theory but 
of personal and growing acquaintance 
with God through the enlightenment of 
Christ's Spirit. tov adnOuvdv, “the real” 
as opposed to the false God of the here- 
tics. See note onii. 8. év TO ada, 
as the world is év t@ wrovnpo. 

Ver. 21. Filioli, custodite vos a simu- 
lacris (Vulg.). The exhortation arises 
naturally. ‘ This”—this God revealed 
and made near and sure in Christ—“ is 
the True God and Life Eternal. Cleave 
to Him, and do not take to do with false 
Gods: guard yourselves from the idols.” 
St. John is thinking, not of the heathen 
worship of Ephesus—Artemis and her 
Temple, but of the heretical substitutes 
for the Christian conception of God. 
Texvia gives a tone of tenderness to 
the exhortation. gvAdooeiw is used of 
“ guarding” a flock (Luke ii. 8), a deposit 
or trust (1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14), 
a prisoner {Acts xii. 4). gvAdocety, 
“watch from within” ; typetv (see note 
on ii. 3), ‘watch from without”. Thus, 
when a city is besieged, the garrison 
dvAdooovor, the besiegers rypotouy, 
The heart is a citadel, and it must be 
guarded against insidious assailants from 
without. Not pvAdogere, “be on your 
guard,” but dvAdgare, aor. marking a 
crisis. The Cerinthian heresy was a 
desperate assault demanding a decisive 
repulse. 
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K, 101, 106; Tov ayrov amoorodov 


twavvou Tov HeoAoyou eriaToAy Sevtepa L; tov avtov ayiov wwavvou Tov Peodoyou 
emtaroAn Sevtepa 95; ewtoToAn Sevtepa twavvou Tov emt aTnGous 4. 


27m exAekTn KUpLa 73; ekAeKTH TH KUpLa 31; eKAeKTH TH Kat KUpLa Aeth.; 
Kupia Syrvg ph, Tisch. ; ExAéxry Kupta WH (marg.). 
3 pevovoav SEBKLP, Vg., edd.; evorcovoay A. 


4eorat Se 15, 36, Euth. Zig. 


5 npov SBLP, Syrbo, Sah., Aeth., edd.; vpwv K, Vg. (sit vobiscum gratia), Cop., 


Syrph, 


THE SEcOND EPISTLE. 

Vv. 1-3. The Address. “The Elder to 
elect Kyria and her children, whom I 
love in Truth, and not I alone but also all 
that have got to know the Truth, because 
of the Truth that abideth in us; and with 
us it shall be for ever. Yea, there shall 
be with us grace, mercy, peace from God 
the Father and from Jesus Christ the Son 
of the Father in Truth and love.” 


Ver. 1. 6 mwpeaBUtepos, see Introd. 
pp. 159 ff. é«dextrG Kupla, see Introd. 
pp. 162 f. ots, constructio kata ovveow, 


because 1T& téxkva were or included sons, 
not ‘weil an Gemeindeglieder gedacht 
ist” (Holtzmann). éy#é: according to 
the Greek idiom, when a man speaks of 
himself in the third person, he passes im- 
mediately to the first. Cf. Plat. Euthyphr. 
5 A: otd€ tT dy Stadépor EvOvdpov trav 
ToMGv dvOpatev, eb ph Ta ToLladTa 
mavra dkpiBas eiSe(nv. Soph, Aj., 864- 
65. The construction is found in loose 
English; cf. Thackeray, Barry Lyndon, 
chap. xviii.: “I was a man who never 
deserved that so much prosperity should 
fall to my share”, év adnetq (see note 
ont John i, 8) defines the Elder’s love for 


Kyria as fellowship in Christian know- 
ledge and faith, in view perhaps of 
heathen accusations of licentiousness. 
His affection for her and her family was 
not merely personal; it was inspired by 
her devotion to the common cause and 
was shared by all the Christians in his 
extensive Stol{kyos. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 18: 
ot 6 ématvos év TO evayyeAlw 814 Tracey 
TOV éxkAynoLdv. THY GAnOerav, “the 
Truth just mentioned”. , 
Ver. 2. pévovcav év fpiv, not merely 
apprehended by the intellect but wel- 
comed by the heart. pe qpev, nobiscum, 
bei uns, as Our guest and companion. 
Ver. 3. €orar ped” Hyadyv, not a wish 
(x Peter i. 2; 2 Peter i. 2) but a confident 
assurance. ydépus, the well-spring in the 
heart of God; €eos, its outpourings; 
eipyvy, its blessed effect. They are 
evangelical blessings: (z) not merely 
“from God” but ‘from God the Father 
and from Jesus Christ the Son of the 
Father” who has interpreted Him and 
brought Him near, made Him accessible; 
(2) not merely “in Truth,” enlightening 
oe intellect, but ‘‘in love,” engaging the 
eart, 


4—6. 
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Matt. ii. 
10; Mark 
xiv. II; 
Luke 
xxiii. 8; 
John xx. 
20. 
RE: 
go. Kawnyy,” adda Hv 6, 7, ii. 6, 
E I. 
6. Kat 'attyn éotly hx John 
ii. 7, iii. 


kadty éotly tH x1, 23. 
iz Johnv 
3 reff. k x John iii. 23. 


‘«uptov $KLP, Syrph, Cop., Arm.; om. AB, several minusc., Syrbo, Vg. (a 


Christo ¥esu), Aeth., edd. 
2 ehaBov WY. 3 Kupia Tisch. 


* ypadw several minusc., Aeth., Arm. ; ypadwv SABKLP, Ve., edd. 
> ypadwv cor kawnv BKLP, WH, Nest.; katwyv ypadev oot $A, Tisch. 


S exoney BKLP; eryapev SA, edd. 


Observe the high tribute which the 
Elder pays to Kyria: (1) He testifies to 
_the esteem in which she is held; (2) he 
recognises her as a fellow-worker as 
though she were a fellow-apostle—the 
three-fold “us,” not “you”; (3) he is 
about to speak of the danger from here- 
tical teaching, but he has no fear of her 
being led astray : ‘‘ You and I are secure 
from the deceiver. The Truth abideth in 
us; with us it shall be for ever; yea, there 
shall be with us grace, mercy, peace.” 

Ver. & The Occasion of the Epistle. 
“Twas exceedingly glad because I have 
found some of thy children walking in 
Truth, even as we received command- 
ment from the Father.” 

éxdpynv, of a glad surprise (cf. Mark 
xiv. 11). He had been too often disap- 
pointed in lads like these (see Introd., p. 
155). They had profited by the nurture 
of their godly home, the best equipment 
for the battle of life. ‘No man should 
ever leave money to his children. It isa 
curse to them. What we should do for 
our children, if we would do them the 
best service we can, is to give them the 
best training we can procure for them, 
and then turn them loose in the world 
without a sixpence to fend for them- 
selves” (Cecil John Rhodes). etpyxa, 
““T have found”. He sits down at once 
and writes to Kyria. How glad she 
would be that her lads, far away in the 
great city were true to their early faith! 
ék TGy Tékvov, “some of thy children” 
(a tenderer word than “sons,” viéyv), 
“members of thy family,” not implying 
that others had done ill; the lads who 
had come to Ephesus. mepwratotyras, 
«.t.A., ambulantes in veritate, die in der 
Wahrheit wandeln, “ordering their lives 


according to the precepts of the Gospel”. 
See note on 1 Johni. 6. 

Vv. 5-6. The Comprehensive Com- 
mandment. “And now I ask thee, Kyria, 
not as writing a new commandment to 
thee but the one which we had from the 
beginning, that we love one another. 
And this is love—that we walk according 
to His commandments; this is the com- 
mandment, even as ye heard from the 
beginning—that we should walk in love,” 

These counsels are just a summary of 
the doctrines expounded at large in the 
first Epistle. There is here a sort of 
reasoning ina circle: The commandment 
is Love; Love is walking according to 
His commandments ; His commandments 
are summed up in one—Love. 

Ver. 5. am’ dpxfjs, “from the begin- 
ning of our Christian life”. See note on 
I John ii. 7. 

Ver. 6. % Gyan, “the love just re- 
ferred to”. epi. Kata Tas evr. ait., 
regulating our lives by their require- 
ments; mepim. év adAnfetq (ver. 4), keep- 
ing within the limits of the Christian 
revelation and not straying beyond them 
—not mpodyovres (ver. 9). avr, i.e, 
“love,” not ‘‘ the commandment” (Vulg.: 
Hoc est mandatum, ut... in e0 ambu- 
letis). mepimaretv év aydmy is synony- 
mous with mwepurareiv év GAyelq, since 
Love is Truth in practice. Cf. the story 
of R. Hillel: A mocking Gentile pro- 
mised to become a proselyte if he would 
teach him the whole Law while he stood 
on one foot—a gibe at the multitudiaous 
ptecepts, reckoned at 613. ‘‘ What is 
hateful to thyself,” said the Rabbi, “do 
not to thy neighbour. This is the whole 
Law; the rest is commentary.” Yalk. 
Chad., lix. 2; ‘“‘qui justum cibat frusto, 
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n 1 John iv. , 


2. 
(+) Fe ii. eae 
16 Fel. AVTLY PLOTOS. 
p Mak xii. APs 


9. 
q Matt. x. 


Vv. 

r Matt. ii. 9, ; E 
xiv. 22; Markx. 32; 1 Tim. v. 24 (mpodywyv). 
22, 23. 
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s1 Tim. ii. 15; 2 Tim. iii. 14. tr John ii. 


legriv n evToAn SELP; y evroAn eotiv SBK, edd. 
2 exandOov KLP; e&nAOov SAB, Syrbo, Vg., Sah., Arm., Iren. (III. xvii. 8), edd. 


(-av A, Tisch., WH). 


3 amoteowpev atrokaBwpev KLP; arokeonte amodaBnte S¥* (arrohnobe) AB, 
Syrvg ph, Vg., Cop., Sah., Aeth., Arm., Iren., edd. ; expyacape§a BKLP, Syrph 
(marg.), Sah. ; npy-B*, WH, Nest.; eupyaoacBe S8A, Syrbo ph, Vg., Cop., Aeth., 


Arm., Iren., Tisch. 


4 apaBawov KLP, Syrbo ph, Vg. (qui recedit), Cop., Arm. ; mpoaywv $$AB, Sah., 


Aeth., edd. 


5rov xpiorov KLP, Cop., Aeth.; om. $$AB, Syrph, Vg., Sah., Arm., edd. 


perinde est acsi totum Pentateuchum 
servasset ”. 

Vv. 7-8. A Warning against Heretical 
Teaching. ‘Because many deceivers 
went forth into the world—even they 
that confess not Jesus as Christ coming 
in flesh. This is the deceiver and the 
Antichrist. Look to yourselves, that ye 
may not lose what we wrought, but re- 
ceive a full wage.” 

Ver. 7. tv explaining épwtd oe: ‘1 
ask you to obey the old commandment 
because seducers are at work”. é&9\Oov 
els TOV Kdopov, See note on 1 John iv. 1. 
ot py Spodoyourres, a definite and well- 
known sect. See note on 1 John ii. 4. 
é\nAvOdra (x John iv. 2) of the Advent, 
épxépevov of the continous manifestation 
of the incarnate Christ. Cf. John i. 14, 
where oapt éyévero corresponds to éAn- 
Av0d67Ta and éoxivacev év rly to Epydp- 
€vov. 


Ver. 8. puady, cf. Matt. xx. 8; James, 


v. 4. St. John here addresses not only 
Kyria but her family and ‘‘ the Church in 
her house”. He views them as _ his 
fellow-labourers in the Lord’s vineyard : 
‘‘We have worked together (jpyacdp- 
e8a): see that you do not forfeit the 
reward of your labour. Get a full wage. 
Be not like workmen who toward the 
close of the day fall off, doing their work 
badly or losing time, and get less than 
a full day’s pay.” Gmodéanre .. . 
jpyoodpela ... arodaByre; ‘° We have 
been fellow-workers thus far, and I mean 
to be faithful to the last; see that you 
also be so”. Their danger lay in taking 
up with false teaching and losing the 


comfort of the Gospel in its simplicity 
and fulness. 

Ver. g. Progress in Theological 
Thought. ‘ Every one that ‘ progress- 
eth’ and abideth not in the teaching of 
the Christ hath not God; he that abideth 
in the teaching—this man hath both the 
Father and the Son.” 

6 mpodywy : the Cerinthians (see 
Introd. pp. 156 f.) boasted of their en- 
lightenment. They were “ progressives,” 
“advanced thinkers”. tq] 8i8ayq tod 
Xpiotov, the teaching which recognises 
Jesus as the Christ (see note on 1 John iv. 
1-2), t.e. the Messiah, the Saviour. Ocdv 
ovk €xeu, i.e. according to His true nature 
as the Father manifested in the Son (kat 
tov Narépa «cal tov Yidv). It is neces- 
sary not merely to believe in God but 
to believe in Him ‘through Christ” 
(cyPetera wen): 

St. John does not here condemn theo- 
logical progress, which is a necessity of 
living and growing faith. A doctrine is 
a statement of Christian experience, and 
since there is always more in Christ than 
we have ever experienced, our doctrines 
can never be adequate or final. Theology 
is to God’s revelation in Grace as Science 
is to His revelation in Nature; and just 
as Science is always discovering more of 
the wonders of the First Creation, so 
Theology is always entering more deeply 
into the glory of the New Creation and 
appropriating more of the treasures which 
are hidden in Christ. Even the inspired 
Apostles did not comprehend all His ful- 
ness. Each saw only so much as was 
revealed to him, and declared only so 
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3,6, 7; 
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w 1 John iii, 12. 


10 yap Aeywv KLP, Iren. (I. ix. 3); 0 Aeywv yap SAB, edd. 


much as he saw. Each approached the 
infinite wonder along the lines of his 
temperament and experience. St. John 
saw in it arevelation of Eternal Life; St. 
Paul the Reconciliation of sinners to God, 
the satisfaction of humanity’s long desire 
and the completion of its long discipline 
under the Law; the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the rending of the Veil 
and the opening of free Access to God. 
St. John does not condemn theological 
progress; he defines its limits: ‘abide 
in the teaching of the Christ”. (1) We 
must never break with the past ; the new 
truth is always an outgrowth of the old. 
A theology which is simply old is dead; 
a theology which is simply new is false 
(cf. Matt. xiii. 52). (2) We must main- 
tain “‘ the teaching of the Christ”. Jesus 
is the Saviour, and no interpretation of 
Christianity is true which eliminates 
Redemption or obscures the glory of the 


Cross. Wap 
Vv. fo-11. Treatment of Heretical 
Teachers. ‘‘If any one cometh unto you 


and bringeth not this teaching, receive 
him not into your house, and bid him not 
farewell. For he that biddeth him fare- 
well hath fellowship with his works, his 
evil works.” 

Ver. 10. éper, not “‘endureth” (cf. 
Rom. ix, 22; Heb. xii. 20), but ‘ bring- 
eth ” as a precious boon (cf. Rev. xxi. 24, 
26). eis otwlay (cf. Mark ii. 1; iii. 19), 
zu Hause; cf. to church,” ‘‘ to town,” 
“to market,” **to bed”. See Moulton’s 
Winer, pp. 148 ff. xaipe, like ave, salve, 
was used of both the salutation at meet- 
ing and the farewell at parting. The 
former is its pevating use in N,T., but 
here, as in 2 Cor. xiii. 11, the latter. 
“Zum Abschied, wenn der Abgewiesene 
weiter ziehen muss” (Holtzmann). 

Ver. 11. Ko.vwvet, cf. 1 Johni. 3. An 
unholy Kowevia. tots épy. ait. Tots 
mov., cf. I John i. 2: thy Conv rhv 
aidviov. The adjective is an emphatic 
afterthought. 

This counsel recalls the story of St. 
John’s behaviour to Cerinthus (see Introd. 
p. 157), and it was cited by Irenzus (I. 
ix. 3) as inculcating intolerance of here- 
tics. If so, it is certainly an unChristian 
counsel, contrary to the spirit and teach- 
ing of our Lord (cf. Mark ix. 38-39; 


Luke ix. 51-56; Matt. xiii. 28-29). 
Heretics are our fellow-creatures; Jesus 
died for them also, and our office is to 
win them. If we close our doors and 
our hearts against them, we lose our 
opportunity of winning them and harden 
them in their opposition. There are two 
thoughts which may well teach us for- 
bearance and humility: (x) The patience 
of the Lord. A Jewish fable tells how 
Abraham thrust an aged wayfarer from 
his tent because he asked no blessing on 
his food and avowed himself a fire-wor- 
shipper. And the Lord said: ‘‘I have 
suffered him these hundred years, al- 
though he dishonoured Me; and couldst 
not thou endure him for one night?” 
(2) The mystery of the things of God 
and the blindness of our intellects. 
“ TIli,” says St. Augustine (Contra Epis- 
tolam Manichet, 2), ‘in vos seeviant, qui 
nesciunt cum quo labore verum invenia- 
tur, et quam difficile caveantur errores”. 
This counsel of the Apostle must be 
read in the light of local circumstances. 
There was need of caution and discrimin- 
ation in receiving the itinerant ‘‘ apostles 
and prophets” who went from church 
to church, lest they should prove ‘“ false 
apostles ” (pev8amdorodor) and “ false 
prophets ” (pev8orpopyrat). See Di- 
dache, xi.-xii., where the test is given: 
ov TGs 6 haday év mvevpat. mpodiyTys 
éotiy, add éav ¢xy Tods Tpdtrovs Kupiov. 
It is not until the second century that 
there is any appearance of buildings set 
apart for worship. The primitive éx«An- 
ola. met in private houses (cf. Rom. 
KVie-5 4 1 Cor. xvi. 10); Col, iv. 15; 
Philem. 2); and when St. John warns 
Kyria against ‘ receiving into her house” 
a heretical teacher, it is not showing him 
hospitality that he forbids, but affording 
him an opportunity to unsettle the faith 
of the brethren. She must neither let 
him pervert ‘‘the church in her house” 
nor send him on his way to a neighbour- 
ing church » ith the recommendation of 
her confidence and goodwill. This is 
expressed, though somewhat vaguely, by 
Clem. Alex.: ‘‘ Hoc in hujusmodi non 
est inhumanum, sed nec conquirere vel 
condisputare cum talibus admonet qui 
non valent intelligibiliter divina tractare, 
ne per eos traducantur a doctrina veri- 
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1 eBovAnOnv SABKLP, edd. 
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tatis, verisimilibus inducti rationibus. 
Arbitror autem, quia et orare cum talibus 
non oportet, quoniam in oratione que fit 
in domo, postquam ab orando surgitur, 
salutatio gaudii est et pacis indicium.” 

Vv. 12-13. The Conclusion. ‘‘ Though 
I have many things to write to you, I 
would not by paper and ink; but I hope 
to get to you, and talk face to face, that 
our joy may be fulfilled. The children of 
thine elect sister salute thee.” 

Ver. 12. Explanation of the brevity of 
the letter. tpiv, z.¢e., Kyria, her children, 
and the church in her house. ypddewv 
connected G6 Kotvod with éxywv and 
éBovdrnOnv. xdprtys, a sheet of papyrus, 
like those exhumed at Oxyrhynchus (see 
Deissmann, New Light on the New Test., 
pp. 12 ff.), the common material for 
letter-writing. pédav, atramentum ; in 
N. T. only here, 3 John 13, 2 Cor. iii. 3. 
yevéoOat mpos tpas (cf. John x. 35; Acts 
x. 13; 1 Cor. ii. 3, xvi. 10): he was plan- 
ning a visitation (see Introd. p. 155). 
orépa mpos ordpa, “mouth answering 
mouth”; cf. LXX. Num, xii. 8; Jer. 
XXxXil. (XXxix.), 4. 

Why would he not write all that was 
in his mind? It was a deliberate deci- 
sion ere he took pen in hand: this is the 
force of ov« éBovAnOyv. His heart was 
full, and writing was a poor medium of 
communication (Beng.: ‘Ipsa scribendi 
opera non juvat semper cor affectu sacro 
plenum”); he was an old man, and writ- 
ing was fatiguing to him (Plummer). 


The reason is deeper. The ‘‘many 
things” which he had in his mind, were 
hard things like his warning against in- 
tercourse with heretics, and he would 
not write them at a distance but would 
wait till he was on the spot and had 
personal knowledge. It is easy to lay 
down general principles, but their ap- 
plication to particular cases is a delicate 
task, demanding knowledge, sympathy, 
charity. (1) The sight of people’s faces 
appeals to one’s heart and softens one’s 
speech. (2) When one meets with 
people and talks with them, one’s judg- 
ment of them and their opinions is 
often modified. Writing from Ephesus, 
St. John might have condemned a teacher 
in a neighbouring town whose teaching 
he knew only by report; but perhaps, if 
he met the man and heard what he had 
to say, he might discover that there was 
nothing amiss, at all events nothing 
which called for excommunication. Dr. 
Dale of Birmingham was at first inclined 
to look with disfavour on Mr. Moody. 
He went to hear him, and his opinion 
was altered. He regarded him ever after 
with profound respect, and considered 
that he had a right to preach the Gospel, 
‘because he could never speak of a lost 
soul without tears in his eyes”. St. 
John shrank from hasty condemnation 
that there might be no after-regret— 
Wa yf xapa yROv wemAnpopevn 7. 
Ver. 13. See Introd. pp. 162 f. 
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THE THIRD EPISTLE. 

Vv. 1-4. Address and Commendation. 
“The Elder to Gaius the beloved, whom 
I love in Truth. Beloved, in all respects 
I pray that thou mayest prosper and be 
in health, even as thy soul prospereth. 
For I was exceedingly glad when breth- 
ren would come and testify to thy Truth, 
even as thou walkest in Truth A 
greater gladness than this I have not— 
that I should hear of my children walking 
in the Truth.” 

Ver. 1. 6 mpecBirepos, see Introd. 
pp. 159 ff. éyé,seenoteon2Johni. év 
dAnGeta, see note on 2 Johni. 

Ver. 2. Cf. Law,,Ser. Call, chap. vii.: 
‘“‘ Flavia would be a miracle of piety, if 
she was but half as careful of her soul as 
she is of her body. The rising of a 
pimple on her face, the sting of a gnat, 
will make her keep her room for two or 
three days, and she thinks they are very 
rash people that do not take care of 
thingsin time.” Penn, Fruits of Soli- 
tude: ‘* Heis curious to wash, dress and 
perfume his Body, but careless of his 
Soul. The one shall have many Hours, 
the other not so many Minutes.” rept 
mavtwv, de omnibus, with evodota0ar kat 
tyaivery, not pre omnibus, “above all 


things”. The latter use is epic (e.¢., 
Hom, Il. i. 287: wept wavrov éppevar 
&ddXowv), and prosperity and health were 
not the summa bona in the Apostle’s 
estimation. evo8otc@ar, “prosper” in 
worldly matters. Trouble tests char- 
acter. ‘‘A good knight is best known 
in battle, and a Christian in the time of 
trouble and adversity”; and Gaius had 
stood the test. ‘The hostility of Dio- 
trephes, probably a well-to-do member of 
the Church, had lessened his maintenance 
(evo8otc0ar) and affected his health 
(vytatverv), yet St. John has only ad- 
miration for the spirit he has manifested 
and commendation for the part he has 
played. 

Ver. 3. éxdpyy, see note on 2 John 4. 
épxopevwv, repeatedly, not on one par- 
ticular occasion (é\@é6vrwv). The itiner- 
ant brethren (die reisenden Briider) were 
always at work, going out from Ephesus 
on their missions and returning with 


their reports. Cf. vv. 5-6. See Introd. 
p. 155. ; : 
Ver. 4. Cf. Senec. Ep, xxxiv.: ‘Si 


agricolam arbor ad fructum perducta de- 
lectat, si pastor ex foetu gregis sui capit 
voluptatem, si alumnum suum nemo 
aliter intuetur quam adulescentiam illius 
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i Heb. xiii.1. kx John iii. 22 reff. 
1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11; 2 Cor. i. 16. 


ley SC?KLP; ev ty ABC*, edd. 


iz Petenmi. 19.0 
ni Thess. ii. 12; Col. i. 10. 


m Acts xv. 3, xx. 38, xxi. 5; Rom. xv. 24; 
o Acts v. 40, 41; I Peter iv. 14, 16. 


2 epyaon SBCKLP, edd. ; epyatn A, Vg. (quidquid operaris). 
8 eug Tous KLP; rouro SABC, Ve., Syrbo ph, Vg., Cop., Sah., Aeth., Arm., edd. 


4 eEndOav SOB, edd. 


Suam judicet : quid evenire credis his qui 
ingenia educaverunt, et quz tenera for- 
maverunt adulta subito vident?” Ev. 
sec. Heb, (quoted by Jerome on Eph. v. 
4): “Et numquam, inquit (Dominus), 
leti sitis nisi cum fratrem vestrum vide- 
ritis in caritate”. peLotépav, a double 
compar.; cf, édaytototépw (Eph. iii. 8) ; 
our “lesser”; Germ. mehrere. Tovtev: 
this use of the plur. (ratra) rather than 
the sing. (rodro) iscommon. See Moul- 
ton’s Winer, p. 201. iva, epexegetic of 
tovtwv. Cf. Luke i. 43 and see note on 1 
John iii. 11. téxva implies that Gaius 
was aconvert ofSt. John, Cf. marg. note. 

Vv. 5-8. The Duty of Entertaining 
Itinerant Preachers. ‘ Beloved, it is a 
work of faith that thou art doing in thy 
treatment of the brethren, strangers 
withal. They testified to thy love before 
the Church; and thou wilt do well in 
speeding them on their way worthily of 
God. For it was for the sake of the 
Name that they went forth, taking no- 
thing from the Gentiles. We therefore 
are bound to undertake for such, that 
we may prove fellow-workers with the 
Truth.” 

A company of reisende Briider had 
returned to Ephesus, and in reporting 
of their mission at a meeting of the 
Church had made special mention of 
the hospitality of Gaius. The Apostle 
commends him and bids him continue his 
good offices. 

Ver. 5. The adjective muords is either 
act., “believing” (cf. John xx. 27), or 
passive, ‘‘ worthy to be believed,” “ trust- 
worthy ” (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 2). It is passive 
here, and it is well explained by C&cu- 
menius as equivalent to adfiov muorod 
av8pds. The peculiarity is that, by a sort 
of hypallage, the adjective is transferred 
from the subjective to the objective. 
Transitive; ‘‘ Thou makest whatever thou 
workest on the brethren a believing act, 
a work of faith”. It was not mere hos- 
pitality but a religious service. -West- 
cott’s rendering: ‘thou makest sure 


whatsoever thou doest ” gives muoréy an 
unexampled and indeed impossible mean- 
ing. ‘ovets, aor. of habitual and con- 
stant hospitality; épyaoy, aor. of each 
particular act. Kat totro, “and that 
to”; more commonly kat Tatra (cf. 
Heb. xi. 12). 

‘Ver. 6. On the anarthrous éxkAyolas, 
see note on 2 John 10, Kkadds Toinoets 
has the sense of “ please” in the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri; ¢.g., 300, 3-6: érep a 
go. 8a Tov Kayndeitov Tavpeivov Td 
Tavap.ov, mepl ov KaAds Tolnoets av- 
Tipwvyicacd por ST. ékoploov, “I sent 
you the bread-basket by the cameleer 
Taurinus ; please let me have word again 
that you got it”. mpowépwas: when a 
Rabbi visited a town, it was customary 
on his departure to escort him on his 
way (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., on Matt. v. 
41). The gracious usage was observed 
in the primitive Church, and it appears 
to have included the furnishing of pro- 
vision for the journey (cf. Tit. iii. 13). 
Cf. Hom. Od. xv.,74: xpi keivov wapedvta 
gireiv, béAovta S€ awéepqrewv, “ welcome 
the coming, speed the parting guest ”. 
af(ws Tod Ocod, “in a manner worthy of 
God,” i.e. (1) ‘Since they are God’s 
representatives (John xiii. 20), weil ihr 
Kvangelistenwerk Gottes Werk ist 
(Holtzm.), treat them as you would treat 
God”; (2) ‘‘Since you are God’s re- 
presentatives, treat them as God would 
treat them”. 

Ver. 7. Tov ’Ovéuatos, sc. of Jesus 
(cf. Acts v. 40, 41). There is perhaps a 
reference to this verse in Ignat. ad Eph. 
Vii, 1: ei@Bacr yap tives 86Aw Trovnpe Td 
Svopa mepibépery, GAAa Twa Tpdocovres 
dvaiia Oeotv. Cf. iii. 1: SéSepar év 7d 
dvépart. é&qGav, sc. from Ephesus, the 
seat of the Apostle and therefore the 
headquarters of the Church in Asia 
Minor. Cf. Introd. p. 155. pdév, see 
note on 1 John ii. 4. Winer (Moulton’s 
Winer, p. 463, note 1) draws a distinction, 
perhaps too fine, between apBdvery 
mapa Tivos and AapBdvew dad Tivos. 
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u Cf. Matt. xx. 27. 
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v John xiv. 26; 2 Tim. ii. 14; Tit. iii. 1. 
z Rom. xii. 9; Ps. xxxvii. 27. 


wt Tim, v. 13. x Mark ix, 


lebvev KLP; Ovixwv SABC, edd. 
2 amohapBaverw KLP; vrodkapBavew S$$ABC*, edd. 
Seypaypa: add rt K8ABC, Cop., Sah., Arm., edd. 


The former would have been used here 
had the Gentiles “ proferred an acknow- 
ledgment; the latter implies exaction. 
The missionaries might have accepted 
maintenance (Matt. x. 10), but like St. 
Paul they waived their right, “that they 
might cause no hindrance to the Gospel 
of Christ” ( Cor. ix.). 

Ver. 8. jets, emphatic in contrast to 
the Gentiles. éqetAopev, of moral obli- 
gation. See note on 1 Johnii. 6. tmodap- 
Bdvew, suscipere, “receive hospitably ” 
(cf. tmoBéxeobar), “take under one’s 
protection”. Observe the Wortspiel— 
AapBdvovres, trokapBaverv. cuvepyot 
7] dAnPela: a division of labour. If we 
cannot preach the Gospel ourselves, we 
may help others to doit. William Carey, 
comparing his missionary enterprise to 
the exploration of a mine, said: “I will 
go down if you will hold the ropes”. 

Vv. g-10. Churlishness of Diotrephes. 
‘“‘T wrote something to the Church, but 
Diotrephes, who loveth pre-eminence 
over them, doth not receive us. There- 
fore, if I come, I shall call to remem- 
brance his works which he doeth, prating 
about us with evil words; and, not con- 
tent therewith, neither doth he himself 
receive the brethren and them that would 
he preventeth and casteth out of the 
Church.” 

“ Der Zweck des 3. Briefes liegt in der 
Empfehlung der Gastfreundschaft gegen 
wandernde Glaubensboten ” (Holtzm.). 

Ver. 9. €ypawd tt, a brief letter of 
commendation, ovoratiKkhn émurroAy (2 
Cor. iii. 1), introducing and authorising 
a company of itinerant brethren, probably 
those referred to in v. 5. gvAoTpw- 
tevey, ‘love to be first, to be chief’ (amak 
Aeyopevov). The noun is dtAomparteta 
and the adj. @tAdmpwros (Polyb., Plut ). 
mpoayew (2 John g) and dtdompwreverv 
denote two tempers which disturbed the 
Christian life of Asia Minor—intellectual 


arrogance and personal aggrandisement. 
aitav refers kata otveotv to éxk\ynoig. 
ovk émidéxerar nas, “doth not receive 
me in the person of my delegates” (cf. 
Matt. x. 40), t.e., “ disowneth my autho- 
rity”. 

Ver. 10, éav €\@w: the aged Apostle 
with his failing strength can only “hope” 
(cf. ver. 14) to undertake the journey. 
UTOpLVAT® avToD Ta Epya, not “remind 
him of his works”’ (contrast the “work ”’ 
of Gaius in ver. 5), but ‘‘ bring his works 
to remembrance,” by reciting them at a 
meeting of the Church. St. John does 
not threaten excommunication or any 
sort of discipline, but simply that he will 
state the facts and let them speak for 
themselves. A terrible reckoning, like 
that of the Day of Judgment (cf. Rev. 
xx. 12)—to hear a recital of all one’s 
passionate speeches and_ inconsiderate 
actions. Contrast St. Paul’s threats 
(x Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. x. 11, xiii, 1-3). 
St. John deserved to be called “the 
Apostle of Love”. dAvapetv (nugari, 
verschwatsen), of foolish chattering. 
Suid.: dddvapos> Arjvados «al Afjpos 
kal patatos Adyos. The chatter of Dio- 
trephes was not only foolish but male- 
volent (Adyous qwovypots). pt apk., see 
note ont John ii. 4. ovte... Kal, cf. 
John iv. rr. KwAver, éxBoAdet, Ipres. 
implying not that he actually did it but 
that he tried to do it. é«BdAAe, here 
not of literal ejection (cf. John ii. 115= 
Matt. xxi. 12=Mark xi. 15) but of ex- 
communication from the fellowship of 
the congregation. 

Vv. 11,12. Testimony to Demetrius. 
“6 Beloved, do not imitate what is bad but 
what is good. He that doeth what is 
good is of God; he that doeth what is 
bad hath not seen God. To Demetrius 
testimony hath been borne by all and by 
the Truth itself; yea, and we testify, and 
thou knowest that our testimony is true.” 
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Ver. 11. A warning against evil ex- 
ample. The pres. participles dya@orotev, 
Kakotrotav denote continuance in and 
practice of good or bad. See note on 
I John iii. 6. é« tot Geo, “a child of 
God” (cf. 1 John iii. 10). Observe the 
gentleness of the Apostle: the natural 
antithesis of é« tod Qeod would be éx 
tov S1aBdAov (x John iii. 8), but he says 
ovx Edpakev Tov Oedv. : 

Ver. 12. Application of the warning 
against evil example: Do not imitate 
Diotrephes, but imitate Demetrius. De- 
metrius was probably the bearer (Ueber- 
bringer) of the epistle. There is no 
reason for identifying him with Deme- 
trius the silversmith of Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 24). B. Weiss (Einleit.), supporting 
the ecclesiastical interpretation of 2 John 
(see Introd. p. 162) and finding a refer- 
ence to it in 3 John g, regards Deme- 
trius as the recipient (Empfdnger) of the 
former—a member of the Church and a 
striking contrast to his fellow-member 
Diotrephes. But evidently he was a 
stranger to Gaius and needed introduc- 
tion and commendation. St. John gives 
him a threefold testimony: (1) that of 
the whole community at Ephesus (twé 
mavrwv); (2) that of ‘‘the Truth” (see 
note on 1 Johni. 8): he fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the Gospel and exemplified 
its saving power; (3) that of the Apostle 
and his colleagues at Ephesus (rpets) : 
he has long been honoured by his tom- 
munity as an embodiment of the Truth 
(wepaptupyrat), and the Apostle testifies 
this when he is going among strangers 
ignorant of his past (uaprupodpev). Kat 
- . . 5é, see note oni Johni. 3. ot8as 
Sti, k.7.A.: because St. John knew him 


so well. Demetrius belonged to the 
Church of Ephesus and was probably a 
convert of the Apostle. 

Vv. 13-15. The Conclusion. “I had 
many things to write to thee, but I am 
not minded to be writing to thee by pen 
and ink. However, I hope presently to 
see thee, and we shall talk face to face. 
Peace to thee! The friends salute thee. 
Salute the friends by name.” 

Cf. 2 John, 12-13. The similarity of 
the conclusions suggests that the two 
epistles were written at the same time. 
The Apostle meditated a visitational 
circuit (see Introd. p. 155) in the course of 
which he would see both Kyria and 
Gaius. 

Ver. 13. ypdwat, aor. of the complete 
composition in the Apostle’s mind; ypd- 
dew, pres. of the process of putting it on 
paper. xdAapos (in full kédapos ypa- 
devs), a reed-pen, as distinguished from 
ypadetov, a sharp-pointed stilus for writ- 
ing on waxed tablets. Plutarch (Dem., 
29, 3) says that Demosthenes, when 
meditating and writing, was accustomed 
to bite his kdAapos. 

Ver. 15. etpyvn oo, pax tibi, the 
Jewish greeting, ab m=) w (Jud. vi. 
23, xix. 20), of ptdou, those at Ephesus; 
tovs dtdous, those with Gaius. St. John 
knew all “by name,” and would have 
named them had space permitted. He 
had the true shepherd’s heart (cf. John 
x. 3, the only other place where kar’ 
évopa occurs in N.T.). Ignat, ad 
Smyrn., xiii. 2: domdfopar “AXkyy, Td 
waQmrdv por svopa, Kat Addvoy, trav 
dovykpitoy Kal eUTeKvoy, Kal Tavras 
kat’ dvopa. 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE 
OR 


JUDE, 


INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER I. 
Relation of the Second Epistle of Peter to the Epistle of $ude.) 


THE general resemblance between the two Epistles will be apparent 
from the marginal references to my text. I propose here to com- 
pare them throughout, stating the reasons which have led me to 
believe that the epistle of Jude was known to the author of 2 Peter, 
not vice versa.? 

To begin with, both style themselves servants of Jesus Christ 
and address themselves to those who in some way belong to God 
and to Jesus Christ, desiring that peace might be multiplied upon 
them. We notice here certain differences occasioned by the differ- 
ence of the writers. J. marks his identity by naming his brother 
James; P. claims apostleship. J. adds the prayer for mercy and 
and love to that for peace ; P. who is about to speak more fully of 
love immediately, omits it here, and changes édeos into the wider 
xdpis. J. defines his readers as ‘the called who have been beloved 
by God the Father and kept safe in Jesus Christ’’; P. defers the 
notion of “calling” to the third and tenth verses, and dwells here on 
God’s free gift of faith (rots Naxodow mist) as characteristic of his 
readers. He adds two remarkable phrases (1) that, through the 
justice of our God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, this faith is 
(2) equally privileged with that of the writer (whether we are to 
regard him as representing the Apostles, or the Jews, as seems to 
me more probable), and he emphasises this equality of Jew and 
Gentile by the unique use of his own double name, the Hebrew 
‘«Symeon” added to the Greek “ Peter,’ suggesting that his sym- 
pathies embrace both. We may compare with this the friendly re- 
ference to St. Paul in iii. 15, and the association of Silvanus with 
the writer in 1 Peter. 

1 For the justification of the readings and interpretations adopted in the follow- 


ing chapters, see critical and explanatory notes, 
21In what follows P, stands for 2 Peter, J. for Jude, 
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After this greeting J. turns at once to the immediate occasion 
for his letter. He had been preparing, he says, to write on the 
subject which is of highest interest to all Christians, viz., salvation,’ 
when news reached him of a new danger threatening the Church, 
against which he felt bound to warn his readers. It seems hardly 
possible to suppose that this note of alarm could have come to him 
through P., who writes in a much more leisurely way, not feeling it 
necessary at once to plunge into controversy and supply his readers 
with weapons for the defence of the faith. In fact the latter begins 
with the very subject which J. had felt himself obliged to omit, or at 
least to postpone to the end of his Epistle (ver. 20), viz. the doctrine 
of salvation. Thus we seem to lose sight of J. until the beginning 
of the second chapter of P., but we shall see that in the intervening 
passage of P. there is frequent recurrence to thoughts which are 
found in the former epistle. 

After speaking generally of the blessings in store for man through 
the goodness of God, P. goes on (i. 5) to speak of the corresponding 
duty on man’s part. We are to use every effort to build up the 
Christian life in its seven-fold completeness on the rock of faith. 
Towards the end of J. we find words which may very possibly have 
suggested to P. this idea of the seven ascending tiers rising on the 
foundation of faith and culminating in love (J. ver. 20), érrorxodopodvtes 
Eautods TH dywwrdty Suav wioter. . . Eautods ev dydmy cod tH- 
pyoate. The phrase omovdhy macav of P. i. 5 occurs also in J. ver, 3. 
The mention of edcéBeva in P. i. 3, 6, 7 may be due to the prevalence 
of dc€Beva so often deplored by J. The verses which follow (i. 8-11) 
dwell on the importance of the cultivation of these virtues or graces. 
“Their continued growth will tend to make us not unfruitful (cf. J. 
ver, 12) in regard to that knowledge of God, out of which they grow. 
Their absence causes blindness, or at least limits us to narrow 
earthly views, and makes us forgetful of the baptismal cleansing 
from the sins of our old life. Remember that it is not enough simply 

_to have been baptised. We have to make sure the calling and 
election of which baptism was the seal. If you are diligent in doing 
this, you will never stumble, but will have a glorious entry into the 
eternal kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Here too 
we find connecting links with the later verses of J. ‘Eternal life” 
is the goal in J. ver. 21, ‘“‘the eternal kingdom,” in P. i. 11. The 
ob ph mrafonte and the mdouglas émyopnyndycerar of P. remind us of J.’s 
summing up in ver, 24, ‘God our Saviour is able to keep us without 


'The word kowvyv here may have suggested to P. his phrase iodtipov wiry, 
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stumbling and to set us before His glory without blemish in ex- 
ceeding joy’’. 

P. continues (i. 12-15), “I know that you are established in this 
truth, but it will be always my care to remind you of it, as I am 
indeed bound to do, whilst I continue in this earthly habitation. 
Even after I leave it, as our Lord Jesus Christ has warned me that 
I must soon do, I hope to bequeath to you a legacy which will enable 
you to make mention of these things after my departure.” We 
have here an echo of J, ver. 5, “I desire to put you in remembrance, 
though ye know all things,” 7.e., as it is explained afterwards, though 
you are familiar with the examples of judgment contained in the 
O.T., including the punishment of the angels who sinned. P. ad- 
dressing Gentiles, who could hardly be expected to be familiar with a 
narrative resting mainly on Jewish tradition, gives the phrase a 
more fitting application in reference to the general moral and 
religious teaching which precedes. 

The connexion between the two Epistles is most conspicuous in 
the second chapter of P. In both, this section begins with a short 
Introduction (J. ver. 4, P. ii. 1-3), describing in general terms the 
innovators against whom the readers are warned. They steal into 
the Church, they deny the only Master (Seonérny), their lives are im- 
pure, the verdict of heaven has long been pronounced against them. 
To this P. prefixes a clause to connect the new subject with that of the 
preceding chapter. The gift of prophecy was liable to misuse under 
the old dispensation (of which he presently quotes Balaam as an 
example, cf. P. ii. 15, 16, and J. ver. 11). Corresponding to this in 
the new dispensation will be the abuse of teaching (cf. James fii. 1- 
12); and these false teachers will introduce destructive heresies and 
bring on themselves swift destruction. [The word d&médeva does not 
occur in J., but in the next verse he says that the Lord rods pi 
muotevcavtas dmddecev.] P. adds the Pauline epithet déyopdcavta be- 
fore Seondtnv. He foretells that many will follow the loose living of 
these teachers and that thus the way of truth (Ps. cxix. 30) will be 
evil spoken of (Isa. lii. 5). He speaks of their covetousness (cf. J. 
ver. 11 on Balaam) and of their glozing words. While J. denounces ot 
mddar tpoyeypappevor eis ToOTO TO Kpivo, (where the reference in todro is 
obscure), P. has the fine phrase ofs 76 kpipa odk dpyet kat W dmddeva 
autav of vuordter. On the other hand we lose J.’s tiv tod Ocod xdpita 
petatibevtes eis doédyerav, for which perhaps éheuBepiav adtois émayyeh- 
Aépevor, adtot Soddor Smdpxovtes Tis POopas (P. ii. 19) was intended as 
an equivalent, cf. Gal. v. 13, ém édeuvdepia exdnOnte> pdvov pi thy 
ehevBepiav eis dpopphy TH capkt. 
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Then follow (J. vv. 5-7) three examples of judgment taken from 
the O.T.: Israel in the Wilderness, the offending angels, the sin of 
Sodom, which are repeated in P. ii. 4-9, except that the Deluge 
takes the place of the punishment of Israel. Why was this change 
made? Probably because the destruction of the world by water 
and the destruction of Sodom by fire were recognised types of 
Divine vengeance (Lk. xvii. 26-29), and also because P. is about to 
speak of the Deluge below (iii. 5-7) to show that there is nothing 
incredible in the destruction of the existing universe by fire. More- 
over he had already referred to the case of Israel (€ 1 a) in 
comparing the false prophets of the O.T. with the false teachers of 
the N.T. Perhaps, too, he wished to keep the chronological order 
in his three examples. It has been suggested in the note on 16 
SeUrepov that, in speaking of the destruction of Israel after their 
falling back into unbelief, J. may have had in his mind the question 
of the forgiveness of post-baptismal sin. There is perhaps a similar 
reference in P. i. 9, AnOnv AaBov Tod kabapiocpod Tay médat adTod apap- 
Tiav as well as in P, ii. 20. With regard to P.’s triplet, it is to be 
noticed that it is given in a far more animated form than that of J., 
being used as a protasis to an apodosis applying the same principles 
to the persons addressed, ci yap 6 Oeds ox épeloato x.t.A. Of the 
angels P. says merely that they sinned, J. dwells on their pristine 
dignity, and follows the book of Enoch in making their sin to consist 
partly in the fall from their high estate, and partly in their going 
after capkds étépas, as the men of Sodom did afterwards rtév Sporov 
tpémov toutous, J. ver. 7. If P. had J. before him, these omissions are 
natural; if J. wrote after P., he would scarcely have gone out of his 
way to insert particulars so derogatory to the angelic nature. As to 
their punishment, they are reserved, in both epistles, for judgment 
under darkness in chains. 

It is interesting to compare what is said in the two Epistles about 
the two missionaries of the antediluvian world. In J. ver. 14 Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam, appears simply as the denouncer. of ven- 
geance to come: in P. Noah is a preacher of righteousness and he 
is the eighth saved. In my edition of 2 Peter I have suggested that 
the writer may have intended a mystical opposition between the two 
numbers; and, I think, this is confirmed by the way in which the 
number 8 is introduced in 1 P. iit, 20 (xtBwrod) eis Hv SXlyou, Todr’ 
ot dxtd puxal, SveodOnoay 8 atos. The ark is here regarded as a 
symbol of the Church. What was the writer’s motive in adding 
that it contained only a few, and further that these few, on being 
reckoned up, were found to amount to 8? Must he not have in- 
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tended to signify that, while the visible Church consisted of a mere 
“remnant,” a “little flock,” yet these few represented all who share 
the Resurrection of Christ, “the general assembly and church of the 
first-born,” which would be continually recruited not only from the 
living, but also from the dead by the ever-present, ever-active Spirit 
of Christ (1 P. iii, 19)? In the account of Sodom P. (ii. 6) differs 
from J. in laying stress on Lot’s protest against surrounding wicked- 
ness, and on the mercy shown towards him, just as he had done 
before in regard to Noah (hereby illustrating the duty of the faithful 
under the present stress); and the moral he draws from the two 
stories is that ‘‘God knows how to deliver the godly from trial, as 
well as to keep the wicked under chastisement for the day of judg- 
ment”. P. alone gives details as to the destruction of Sodom 
(reppdcas kataotpodi Karéxpwvev), while J. speaks of its present state 
as a warning to future ages. As regards this warning P.’s émdSerypa 
ped\d\dvtwv deeBéow is better expressed than J.’s rather confused mpé- 
KewTat Setypa mupds aiwviou Sikyny bméxoucar. In ver. 8 J. turns to the 
libertines and declares that they are guilty of like sins with these 
sinners of the old world: they defile the flesh, make light of authority 
and rail at “glories” (as the men of Sodom did towards the angels), 
and this they do because they are still buried in a carnal sleep (cf. 
Eph. v. 14). These men (ver. 10, odro $€) rail at things beyond 
their ken, while they surrender themselves like brute beasts to the 
guidance of their appetites, and thus bring about their own destruc- 
tion.1 P. (ii. 10) combines part of J.’s description of the men of 
Sodom, who went émicw aapkis érépas (for which he substitutes ériow 
capes év émiBupia pacpod mopevop.evous) with J.’s condemnation of the 
libertines as despising authority,? and predicates both characteristics 
of the wicked, whom God keeps under chastisement for the day of 
judgment. Then turning to the libertines he exclaims against them 
as “headstrong and shameless (roApnrtai, cf. érédpyoev, J. ver. 9) men 
that shrink not from railing at glories” (ii. 10). In ii. 12 he goes on, 
as J. does in ver. 10, with a odro 8é, “these are like brute beasts”, 
Apparently he wants to bring out more fully the force of J.’s dca 
guotkds émioravta, év Tourous pOelpovra. by the periphrasis yeyevynpéva 
guaikd eis GAwow Kal pbopdy and év rH p0opG adrdv pbapyoovra. That 
is, while J. simply states that the libertines are destroyed through 


1For the connexion between the darkened heart which refuses to know God, 
and the indulgence in the vilest lusts, see Rom. i. 21-28. 

21t will be noticed that, while J. couples kvpidryta and 8dfa¢ as belonging 
to the same category, P. only names the abstract word Kupiétnta here, and 
introduces Séfas later on as a concrete example. 
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their indulgence in their animal instincts, P. draws out the compari- 
son to the brute beasts, “which are born mere creatures of instinct, 
with a view to capture and slaughter,” and then adds that the liber- 
tines will share their fate, since they mock at that higher world 
which is beyond their ken. Here there can be no doubt that P.’s 
language is far more obscure than that of J. Even J. is not quite 
clear. The true antithesis would have been “they rail at what 
transcends the senses, they admire what appeals to the senses and 
appetites”’ (and yet these are the causes of their ruin). Is it pos- 
sible that P., writing with an imperfect recollection of J., understood 
év rovrous pe(povrar to mean “perish among them,” 7.¢., among the 
brutes? 

We have now to consider the very curious verse interposed be- 
tween J. vv. 8 and 10, P. ii. 10 and 12. In J. it runs: ‘‘ Michael, the 
archangel, when he was disputing with the devil about the body of 
Moses, did not venture to bring a judgment of railing, but said, ‘the 
Lord rebuke thee’”: in P. “whereas angels, though greater in 
power and might, do not venture to bring against them a railing 
judgment before the Lord”. The former is a little difficult, but 
with the help of the Assumptio Mosis we can understand that, if the 
chief of the archangels abstained from using any contemptuous ex- 
pression against Satan, and contented himself with making his appeal 
to God, much more should frail and sinful mortals abstain from 
slighting language about the powers of the invisible world. What, 
however, is to be made of P? Standing by itself, it is merely a 
riddle, for which the answer is to be foundin J. That is to say, P. 
wrote with J.’s sentence in his mind, but for some reason or other 
chose to eliminate the points essential for its intelligibility. What 
was his reason? The same, I think, which led him to omit the 
details as to the fall of the angels, which are mainly derived from 
the Book of Enoch, in ii. 4, and the reference to the preaching of 
Enoch below. He objects, that is, to make use of these apocryphal 
writings, and generalises the story by dropping the proper names 
and by twice changing a singular into a plural (&yyedou, adtdv). So, 
too, a vague apd Kupiw takes the place of émtipjoa cou Kupwos, and 
the vagueness is increased by the use of the indeterminate aitay and 
by the omission of the object of the comparative petfoves. In fact 
the sentence is meaningless except to one who was already ac. 
quainted with its parallel in J., though it may perhaps be true, as 
Dr. Bigg suggests, that P. felt himself justified in his generalisation 
by the remembrance of an obscure passage in the Book of Enoch. 

I go on to J. ver. 11, ‘‘ Woe to them, for they have followed in 
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the steps of Cain, and been carried away in the error of Balaam for 
gain, and lost themselves in the rebellion of Korah. These are 
sunken rocks in your love-feasts, where they join your feast without 
any feeling of religious reverence, caring only for their own enjoy- 
ment. They are clouds without water, scudding before the wind; 
“trees without fruit in the fruit-bearing season, twice dead, torn up by 
the roots ; raging waves foaming out their own shame; wandering 
stars for which the blackness of darkness is reserved for ever.” This 
passage corresponds to P. ii. 13-17, but, in the latter, the order is con- 
siderably altered and there are various additions and omissions. 
Balaam (who is also prominent in the Apocalypse ii. 14) is the only one 
ofthe old heresiarchs referred to, but his story is given at more length 
in ii, 15 16: “ They (the libertines) have wandered from the straight 
path, following the path of Balaam, who loved the wages of un- 
righteousness and was convicted of his error by the dumb ass, which 
spoke with human voice and stayed the prophet’s madness”. Here 
P. clenches the comparison made before (ii. 1) between the false 
prophet of the O.T. and the false teacher of the N.T., and brings 
out again the motive of covetousness (see above ii. 3 and ii. 15). 
Has he any special reason for introducing the story of the ass re- 
buking the prophet? We may compare other passages in which 
God is represented as choosing the foolish things of this world to 
confound the wise (1 Cor. i. 27, Ps. viii. 2), or in which men are 
called upon to learn a lesson from animals, as Isa. i. 3, Jer. viii. 7, 
Prov. vi. 6, Job xii. 7. Possibly P. may be thinking of the scorn 
entertained for simple believers by those who called themselves 
Gnostics (see below ii, 18). 

J. ver. 12 appears with some remarkable alterations in P. ii. 13, 
omido. Kat Papo évtpup@ytes ev Tats Gmdtaig adtay guvevwxoupevor Gpiv. 
Here onmtha and dndras are substituted for omdddes and dydmais in J. 
Some editors read dydmats with B, but the addition of adtév suits 
much better with dmdtas. J. speaks of dydmats Gpdv. It was natural 
of course that the wolves should seek to find their way into the 
sheep-folds; but can we suppose that the faithful would enter the 
love feasts of the libertines? Moreover the change of an original 
dydmais to dmdtas by a copyist is hardly conceivable, while the re- 
verse change to suit J. is most natural. But how are we to account 
for the disappearance of the important—we might almost call it the 
indispensable word—éydry? In my edition of 2 P., p. cxcv., I have 
suggested that déydanv was the original reading, instead of *Sorry, in 
the earlier part of this verse (qSoviv Hyoupevor thy év tpépa tpudiy) ; 
where my explanatory note shows how hard it is to make a satis- 
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factory distinction between #Sovyv and tpudyy. On the other hand 
dydmny gives exactly the sense required “thinking that revelling in 
the daytime makes an dydwn,” as may be seen from the quotations 
from Clement given in the passage referred to (cf. too Rom. xiti. 13). 
I account for 48ovyv by supposing that it was a marginal gloss on 
tpudyv. The word dmrdry is often joined with tpud4, as shown in the 
explanatory note, and it is wanted here to explain how the libertines 
managed to gain admission to the love-feasts of the Church. We 
have next to ask why omddSes should have been changed to omtho. 
The former word is a daring metaphor even among the metaphors 
which accompany it in J., but quite out of place here, and P. sub- 
stitutes for it the similar sounding omidos found in Eph. v. 27, of 
which the derivatives domdos and omddw occur elsewhere in P. and 
J. Are we to suppose that P. intentionally replaced J.’s words by 
others of similar sound, in order not to startle people who were 
already familiar with them? or was it the unconscious action of the 
mind, calling up similar sounds, as in rhyming or alliteration? The 
latter seems to me the more probable explanation. 

P. returns to J.’s metaphors in ii. 17, where he splits up vebédar 
dvudpor bwd dvépwv tapadepdpevar into two, myyal dvudpo and dpixdar 
bd Aatdatos éXauvdpevar, perhaps because he regarded J.’s expression 
as superfiuous, and also because he thus provides distinct pictures of 
present disappointment (the well) and future uncertainty (the cloud). 
He omits the fruitless trees, the stormy waves and wandering stars 
as unsuited to his purpose, but inappropriately appends to his last 
metaphor, the clause in which J. describes the doom of the wander- 
ing stars, ofs 6 {dos tod oxdrous terHpytar. Of course the gender 
shows that P. intends this clause to apply to the persons whom he 
has just figuratively described, as it is indeed applied by J. himself 
in ver. 6, but it loses the aptness which it has in J. ver. 13, and thus 
supplies another convincing proof of the priority of J. How could the 
latter have had the patience to gather the scattered fragments out of 
P. in order to form the splendid cluster of figures in vv. 12, 13? 
We have still to consider the insertion in P. (ii, 18), &8ikodpevor proBdy 
é8ixias, which commences the loose series of participles ending in ii, 
15. If the participle is omitted, this phrase recalls J. ver. 11, 79 whdvy 
+00 Baadp probod éfexdOnoav, and is repeated again in ii. 15; but &%- 
kotpevor is difficult. Apparently P. intends his paradoxical phrase to 
correspond to J.’s oéai: the libertines are miserable, because they 
are, as they think, “robbed of (or ‘robbed’as’) the reward of their 
iniquity”. The following participles gave a striking and powerful 
description of the evil influence which these men exercise over 
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unstable souls, dp@adpods exovtes peotods porxadiSos kal dkatamatcrous 
Gpaprias, SededLovtes Puxds dornpixtous (cf. yeyevvnpeva cis ddwory, ii. 12), 
kapdioy yeyupvacuévyy meovetias gxovtes, katdpas tékva. Perhaps P. 
may intend this partly to take the place of J.’s fine figure xdpata 
Gypia Pardoons erapptiLovta tas éauTay aicxdvas. 

In vv. 14,15 J. gives the prophecy of Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, which simply announces the future judgment on impious deeds 
and words. To this P. makes no direct reference, but, as I have 
before suggested, it may have been one reason for speaking of Noah 
as the eighth. In ver. 16 (perhaps taken from the Assumption of 
Moses) J. goes on to describe the libertines as “murmuring and dis- 
contented, walking after their own lusts, whose mouth Nadel brépoyka, 
and who flatter others fur the sake of advantage”. To the same 
effect P. (ii. 18) speaks of them as uttering bmépoyxa pataidtytos, by 
which they seduce through the lusts of the flesh those who were 
just escaping from heathen error. In ii. 19-22 P. is mostly indepen- 
dent of J., but I have already noticed that édevOepiay émayyeAAdpevor 
may be an echo ofJ. ver. 4, xdpita petatibévtes eis doedyerav. He con- 
tinues, ei yap dmoguydvtes Ta pidopata Tod Kdopou év émryvdcer TOO Kupiou 
Kal gwtipos ‘Ingo Xpiotod, words which recall what he had said ini. 4, 
dtropuydvtes Tis év TO Kdopw ev emBupia pOopds, . . . Sid Tis emyvdcews 
.. . 700 Gcod Kal "Incod Tod kupiou jparv, and goes on to give an impressive 
warning against the dangers of backsliding, in which he borrows from 
J. ver. 3, bmootpépar éx Tis Tapadoeions adtois dylas évtofs, concluding 
with the proverb of the dog and the sow returning to their foulness 
after being cleansed from it. 

In the third chapter of P. we go back againtoJ. The readers are 
addressed as dyamnrot in P. iii, 1 asin J. ver. 17. In both, they are 
bidden to remember the words of the Apostles, warning them against 
mockers who should come in the last days, walking after their own 
lusts. To this P. adds (iii. 1, 2) “This is the second letter I am 
writing to you, and in both I stir up your sincere mind by calling on 
you to remember the command of the Lord and Saviour spoken by 
your Apostles”. Since in i. 16, he had used the phrase éyvwpicapev 
Spiv thy Tod Kupiou 7pav mapouotay, it would seem that P. must himself 
be included among “your Apostles”. He further bids them “re- 
member the words which were spoken before by the holy prophets,” 
recurring in this to what he had said in i. 19. What are we to 
understand by the allusion to a previous letter? Our first thought 
is naturally of 1 P. But is there anything in it which would answer 
to the description here given? Many have denied this, because they 
thought that the contents of the prophecy, as given in J. ver. 18, were 
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included in P.’s reference to an earlier Epistle. J. there says, om 
Zdeyov piv Em éoxdrou xpdvou oovtar éumatktat K.T-R., that is, he asserts 
that the words quoted by him were words which were often in the 
mouth of the Apostles. On the other hand P. makes a clear separa- 
tion between iii. 2 and iii. 3 by inserting the phrase todto mp@tov 
ywadokovtes, which he had previously used in i. 20, not to introduce a 
particular prophecy, but to lay down how prophecy was to be under- 
stood. The reference to a former letter is therefore restricted by 
P. to iii. 2, bidding the readers pay heed to the words of the 
prophets and the apostles. If we turn now to 1 P. i. 10-12, epi js 
cwtnpias eelirnoov. . . mpop Ata ol wept THs eis Spas xdpiTos 
tpopytedaavTes .. . ots GreKahdpOn Sti obx EauTois, byiv Sé Sunkdvour 
aitd, & viv avnyyédn Spiv Sea tTOv edayyedicapévwry pas 
mvedpate ayly (cf. 1 P. i. 16), we shall find an exact correspond- 
ence to what is stated here. The words tév mpoeipnpéevav pnudtov 
(J. ver. 17, P. iii. 2) remind us of J. ver. 4, ot médat mpoyeypappévor eis 
toito Td Kpiwa (though no doubt the immediate reference there is to 
the prophecy of Enoch) and of P. ii. 3, ofs 13 kpiwa éxmadar odk apyet. 
In citing the prophecy, P. adds the emphatic év éumatypovq, which 
may be compared with év tf p00p@ adtav kat pOapyoovtra: of ii, 12, and 
with the reiterated aoeBets of J. ver. 1S and katd tas émbupias mopeudpevor 
of J. vv. 16 and 18. 

In iii. 4, P., omitting J.’s somewhat obscure ver. 19, oftot eiow ot 
GmoSiopiLovtes, WuxiKol, mvedua py) €xovtes, goes on to specify in what 
the mockery of the éuatkra: consisted. They said that the promise 
of the coming of Christ (to which P. had borne witness in i. 16) re- 
mained unfulfilled, and that the world was not liable to the catastro- 
phic changes predicted as accompaniments of the final judgment. 
There is a little awkwardness in P.’s wording, dw dpxis Kticews fol- 
lowing a’ fs éxounyOnoav, but it is a very natural blending of two ob- 
jections. I cannot think that if J. had known this verse, which gives 
so much point to the preceding prophecy, he would have refrained 
from inserting it. P. gives a double answer in iii. 5-10: (a) as the 
world was created out of water by the word of God, so, owing to! 
the same word, it was destroyed through water, and will be destroyed 
again by fire on the day of judgment (cf. Jude wv. 6, 7, P. ii. 3, 4, 
9); (b) God is not limited to days and years. If He waits, it is from 
His long-suffering patience, because He desires that all should repent 
and be saved. We may compare this with P.’s use of the O.T. types 
of judgment to point out proofs of mercy in the case of Noah and 
Lot (ii. 5, 7), in contrast with the severer tone of J. vv.5-7. In iii. 10 


1 Reading 81’ év, for which see my edition of 2 P, 
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P. bids his readers make a practical use of the knowledge that the 
Lord is about to come unexpectedly. “Do not be blind to the 
symptoms of the breaking up of the frame of nature (perhaps a re- 
ference to volcanic eruptions and earthquakes). Make ready for the 
coming of the day of God by the practice of holiness and piety. 
Look forward to the fulfilment of the promise of the reign of 
righteousness in a new earth and heaven.” 

At this point J. and P. again come together in J. ver. 20 and P. iii. 
14, both commencing a new section with dyamnroi. J.’s exhortation 
to his readers “to build themselves up on their most holy faith and 
keep themselves in love” has been already used by P., as we have 
seen, ini, 5-7. His reference to the Spirit’s help in prayer may be 
compared with P. i. 20 on the inspiration of the prophets. His 
phrase in ver. 21, mpoodexdpevor td ENeos Tod Kupiou *pav “Inood Xpiotod 
eis Lwhy aidvov is taken up in the mpooSoxavras of P. iii. 12 and mpoo- 
Soxdpev Of iii. 13, and again in iii. 14, while the goal eis {why aidvioy may 
be compared wlth eis rv aidvov Bacthelay in P. i. 11.. P. inserts 
domdor kat apapnror (cf 1 P. i. 19) from J.’s &pdpous in ver. 24, and 
in contrast to his own omidor kal popor in ii, 13, and to J.’s éomdo- 
pévov in ver, 23. év eipyvn looks back to J. ver. 2and P. i. 2. While 
in vv. 22, 23 we have J.’s stern rule for the treatment of backsliders, 
P. gives utterance again (ili. 15) to the more hopeful view of iii. 9, 
and claims for it the inspired support of Paul. ‘Yet Paul’s letters, 
wise and good as they are, offer some difficulties, which have been 
misunderstood and perverted, like the rest of the Bible,! by the un- 
learned and unstable to their own destruction.” The word cwrnpia 
in iii. 15 reminds us that J. had originally intended to write mepi tis 
Kowys owrtnplas (ver. 3) and that his purpose is apparently carried 
out to a certain extent in these last verses from 20 onwards, In 
ver, 24 J. begins an Ascription partly borrowed from St. Paul, ad- 
dressed “to Him who is able to keep His people free from stumbling 
(cf. P. i. 10) and present them before His glory in exceeding joy” 
(cf. P. i. 11). P. bids his readers, “knowing these things before- 
hand (see above i. 12, ili. 2) to be on their guard, that they may not 
be led away by the error (J. ver. 11, P. ii. 18) of the wicked (P. ii. 
7, cf. J. ver. 23, éXedte ev p6Bw), and so fall from their own steadfast- 
ness” (cf. P. i. 12, ii. 14, iti, 16). J.’s év Gyaddudoer soars higher 
than the lesson which P. here inculcates: it may be compared, as 
we have seen, with the mAouciws émyopynynOjcerar of i. 11. P. con- 
tinues his exhortation in iii, 18, adédvete év xdpitt kal yvdoet, for which 


1 For the justification of this rendering see explanatory notes in my edition of 
2P. 
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we may compare xdpis mAnOuvGety in i. 2. and radra mAdeovdtovra in i. 8, 
also J. ver. 4. The Ascription in P. is much simpler than that in J., 
being addressed to our Saviour Jesus Christ, while J.’s is addressed 
usvn Gcd curipr fpav 8d "Ingod Xpiotod tod Kuplou *pav. P. has 8éga 
only, while J. has the full liturgical form, 8ga, peyadootvy, Kpdtos, Kat 
efoucia. P. has kat viv kat eis Apépav aidvos, while J. has mpd traytés 
TOU aiGvos Kal viv Kal eis TdvTas Tos atdvas, concluding with dpi, 
which is omitted in P. by W.H. after Cod. B. Cf. A. J. Wilson, 
¥. of Theol. Stud. vol. viii. 75 on Emphasis in N.T. 

To sum up: What do we find to be the main points in which the 
two Epistles agree, what the points in which they differ? Both 
agree in making faith, which is itself the gift of God (P. i. 1, 
haxodow miotw), the foundation of the Christian life (J. wv. 3, 20) 
P. i. 1, 5): both agree that its commencement lies in the divine 
call (J. ver. 1, P. i. 3, 10). The call was sealed in baptism for the 
forgiveness of sin (J. ver. 5 in connexion with 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, P. i. 9),° 
but we have to make our calling sure through good works (P. i. 10), to 
build ourselves up on the foundation of the faith (J. ver. 20, P. i. 5- 
7), to keep ourselves in the love of God by praying with the help of the 
Holy Spirit (J. ver. 20), looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(which shall be fully revealed) in the life eternal (J. ver. 21). God our 
Saviour is able to keep us without stumbling and to present us before 
His glory unblemished in joy (J. vv. 24, 25). P. does not expressly 
mention prayer, and he lays more stress on personal effort than J. in 
the words “ give diligence that ye may be found in peace, without spot 
and blameless in His sight” iii. 14, “beware lest ye fall from your 
steadfastness, grow in grace”’ iii. 17, 18. So in i. 5-8 he bids his 
readers add all diligence to supply “in your faith energy, in your 
energy knowledge,” etc., and goes on in ver. 10 to say “if ye do these 
things, ye shall never stumble: for thus shall be richly supplied to 
you the entrance into the eternal kingdom”. At the same time he 
ascribes to the divine power “all that pertains to life and godliness, 
through the knowledge of Him who called us by the manifestation of 
His own goodness”. That manifestation has been to us the guarantee 
of most blessed promises, through which we are enabled to become 
partakers of the divine nature (P. i. 3, 4). 

The broad distinction between the two Epistles may be said to 
be that, while J. is throughout occupied with the denunciation 
of evil-doers, except in vv. 1-3 and 20-25, P.’s denunciations are 
mainly confined to a portion of chapter ii, and that the latter 
dwells more upon the mercy of God as shown even in his punish- 
ments. 
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The conclusion I have drawn from the above comparison of the 
two Epistles as to the priority of J., is confirmed by the general 
opinion of modern critics, as by Neander, Credner, Ewald, Hilgen- 
feld, Holtzmann, Harnack, Bernhard Weiss, Abbott, Farrar, Salmon, 
above all by Dr. Chase in his excellent article on the “ Second Epistle 
of St. Peter” in Hastings’ D. of B. It is true some of the best 
authorities speak very doubtfully both of this priority and of the 
authenticity of 2 P. Thus Déllinger, who, in his First Age of the 
Church, had maintained the priority of 2 P., wrote to Dr. Plum- 
mer in the year 1879 that he could no longer hold this opinion 
(Plummer’s St. ¥ames and St. $ude 1891, p. 400). See also Plum- 
mer’s St. Fude, p. 268: “ While admitting that the case is by no - 
means proved, we may be content to retain the priority, as well as the 
authenticity of 2 Peter, as at least the best working hypothesis ”, 
And Hort is quoted by Dr. Sanday (Inspiration, p. 347) as saying 
that “If he were asked he should say that the balance of argument 
was against the epistle; and the moment he had done so he should 
begin to think that he might be wrong”. On the other hand three of 
the most recent critics, Spitta in his Commentary on the two Epistles, 
1885, Dr. Bigg in his International Critical Commentary, ed. 2, 1902, 
and the veteran Zahn in his Eznleitung in das N.T., ed. 3, 1906, have 
no hesitation in maintaining the priority and authenticity of 2P. I 
proceed to consider the arguments which have been adduced by 
them or by others in favour of that view.! 

(1) Assuming the genuineness of the two Epistles, it is easier, 
in a case of evident borrowing, to suppose that the borrower should 
be the comparatively obscure Jude, rather than Peter, the foremost 
of the Apostles. 

(2) Jude seems to acknowledge his obligations to Peter in ver. 4 
ot mddor mpoyeypappévor eis todTro TO Kpipa .. . Tov pdvov Seomdryy 
dpvodpevor and in vv. 17, 18 pyjodnte tay pypdrov tov mpoepnpévay 7d 
tov arooté\wv Tob Kupiou Hav “Incod Xptotod, dtu EAeyov Spiv “Ew éoxdrou 
xpévou éoovtar eumaikrar Kara tas éautdv émBupias mopeudsuevor, the 
former verse being regarded as an allusion to P.’s ii. 3 év 6piv évovrar 
WeudodiSdoKahor . . . Tov Gyopdcavta abtods Seomdtny Gpvodpevor . . . ots 
7d kpiva éxmada, odx apyei, the latter to P. iil. 2, 3 pynoOjvar trav mpoer- 
pnpévev fnpdtav ind tav dylwy mpopytav Kal Tis TaY GmooTéhwy tpay 
évrofs Tod Kupiou Kal cwrijpos, ToUTo mpOrov ywwokovtes dtr EhedoovTaL én 
éoydtov Tov Hpepav év éprarypovs épmaikrar Kara tds iSias emdupias adrav 
Tropeudsp.evor. 

1 T agree with Dr. Bigg that it is superfluous to consider theories which sup- 


pose 2 P. to be made up of two independent epistles. Its unity, as shown in the 
earlier part of this chapter, forces itself on the mind of any careful reader, 
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(3) The priority of P. is confirmed by the prevailing use of the 
future tense in regard to the innovators, whereas J. uses the past 
or the present; cf. P. ii. 1 écovrat, maperodgouor, ii. 2 é&axodou0jcouow, 
PracdnpnOijcerat, ii. 3 éumopedcovtat, with J. ver. 4 maperoedunoay, ver. 
8 praivoucw, ver. 10 Bracpnpodow and the aorists in ver. 11. 

Dealing with these objections in order, we may concede that, if 
both Epistles are genuine, we should rather have expected the borrow- 
ing to be on the side of the more obscure. Yet the probability is not 
one that can be pressed. Milton and Handel borrowed from men 
much inferior to themselves ; Isaiah borrows from Micah, and 1 P. 
from James. If on the other hand we find reason to believe that 2 
P, was not written by the Apostle, the objection only amounts to 
this, that, though St. Peter himself had borrowed from James in 1 
P., an admirer of St. Peter could not have borrowed from Jude in 2 P. 
With regard to obj. (2), I have pointed out in my note that the word 
mddar in J. ver. 4 cannot refer to P., but must be understood of the 
prophecy of Enoch, quoted in J. ver. 15, in which the word aceBeis 
(which sums up the judgment in ver. 4), occurs no less than four times 
(if we include the cognate verb and abstract noun). I have also 
pointed out that J. in ver. 17 refers not to any one writer, but to the 
oral teaching of the Apostles, and that P. in iii. 2 does not profess to 


utter any new prophecy, but simply adds to what Jude had said, that © 


the teaching of the Apostles rested upon the authority of Christ, and 
that it was in agreement with the teaching of the prophets. As re- 
gards obj. (3), the difference of tense, P. is not consistent in his use of 
the future. We have the pres. in ii. 10 tpéyovow, ti. 17 eioiv, ii. 18 
SededLouow, iii, 5 AavOdver, from which we should conclude that the 
innovators had already begun their work, if not among those to whom 
he writes, yet among other churches, to which J. may have addressed 
himself. Ifthe former Epistle is a product of the second century, the 
writer may have used the future tense to give it verisimilitude, while 
falling at times into the present from inadvertence. 

(4) Spitta asks why, if P. is borrowing from J., he makes no re- 
ference to him, as he does to Paul? It might be enough to ask in 
reply, ‘‘Why, if J. borrows from P., does he make no definite acknow- 
ledgment of the fact” ? But we have a parallel case, though no doubt 
on a smaller scale, in the unacknowledged borrowings from the Epistle 
of James in 1 Peter, on which see the Introduction to my edition of 
James, pp. xcviii to cii/ The reason however for the mention of Paul 
in 2 P, is quite distinct from the acknowledgment of a debt. The 
libertines claimed his authority in behalf of their own views (cf. J. 
ver. 4), and it was necessary for P. to protest against this. 
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It would be endless to go into a minute examination of the parallel 
Passages which have been cited to prove the priority of P. I have said 


CHAPTER II. 


The Epistle of fude, Author, Style, Authenticity, Circumstances of 
Writing.—The name Judas (‘lod8as) was naturally in very common 
use among the Jews at the time of the Christian era. It was dear to 
them as having been borne not only by the Eponymos of their tribe, 
but also by their great champion Judas the Maccabee. Two among 
the Twelve bore this name, Judas Iscariot, and the Judas not Iscariot 
(Jn. xiv. 22), who is also called Judas son of James (6 *laxéBou, Lk. 
vi. 16, Acts i. 18) and Thaddaeus (Mt. ix. 3, Mk. iii. 18, where some 
MSS. add AeBBatos). Besides these we meet with a Judas among 
the Brethren of the Lord (Mt. xiii. 55, Mk. vi. 3), Judas of Galilee 
(Acts v. 37), Judas surnamed Barsabbas (Acts xv. 22), Judas of 
Damascus (Acts ix. 11). It is therefore not surprising that the writer 
should have added a note of identification, Soidos "Inco Xpiotod, 
&dedhds Sé “laxdBou. The most famous James in the middle of the 
first century was the head of the Church at Jerusalem and brother 
of the Lord, who also begins his epistle by styling himself simply 
So0do0s (Oc kal Kupiou) “Inood Xpiotod. Hence it seems probable that 
the addition was made, not merely for the purpose of identification, 
but, like the addition of dméctodos 8€ in Tit. i. 1, as giving a reason 
why his words should be received with respect, since he was brother 
of James and therefore one of the Brethren of the Lord. In my 
Introduction to the Epistle of St. James (pp. i-xlvii), I have en- | 
deavoured to show that the Brethren of the Lord were sons of Joseph 
and Mary, that they did not join the Church till after the Crucifixion, 
and that none of them was included among the Twelve. 

Other facts which we learn from the N.T. are (1) that Jude was 
probably either the youngest or the youngest but one of the Brethren 
of the Lord, as he is mentioned last among them in Mt. xiii. 55 ot 
adeAot adTod “IdkwBos kal “lwoijs Kat Lipwv Kal ‘lodSas, and last but one 
in Mk. vi. 3 G8edpds S€ “laxdBou kat "loo Kal “lodda Kat Xipwvos ; (2) 
that the Brethren of the Lord (of course exclusive of James, who 


‘See ver. 17, where the writer appears to distinguish between the Apostles 
and himself. 
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remained stationary at Jerusalem) were engaged in missionary 
journeys like St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 5), but that they differed from him 
in the fact that they were married and were accompanied by their 
wives, and also, as we may suppose from Gal. ii. 9, Mt. x. 23, that 
their ministrations were mainly directed to the Jews. In my edition 
of James (p. cxv) I have argued that his Epistle was addressed to 
Jews of the eastern Diaspora and it seems not improbable that Jude, 
writing many years after his brother’s death, may have wished to 
supply his place by addressing to the same circle of readers the warn- 
ings which he felt bound to utter under the perilous circumstances 
of the new age. His cousin Symeon, the son of his uncle Clopas, 
had succeeded to the bishopric of Jerusalem (Eus., H.E., iii., 22, iv., 22, 
quoted in my edition of James pp. viii foll.), and is said to have been 
crucified a.p. 107 at the age of 1201! (cf. Hegesippus ap. Euseb., H.E., 
ili., 32, Gad TodTwy Tay atpeTiKdv KaTHYyopotat Tivés Lupedvos . . . ws dvTOS 
Grd AaBid kal Xpiotiavod. Kal odtws paptupet érdv dv éxatdv elkoow emt 
Tpatavod Kaicapos kat GiatiKod *AtTiKod). 

Eusebius (H.E., iti., 19) quotes again from Hegesippus an interest- 
ing story of the grandsons of Judas, “who were seized and carried 
to Rome by order of Domitian, whose fears had been excited by the 
report he heard of them as descendants of David, and akin to the 
Messiah. When they were brought before him, he quickly ascertained 
that they were poor men, and that the kingdom they looked forward 
to was not of this world, and accordingly dismissed them as men 
_ of no importance, and ceased from his persecution of the Church. 
When they returned home, they received special honours, as having 
witnessed to the truth, and also as being kinsmen of the Lord. They 
lived till the time of Trajan.” 

In my Introduction to St. James I have pointed out that his 
Epistle bears marked traces of some characteristics which are found 
in the Lord Himself. I propose to call attention here to some re- 
semblances and differences between the Epistles of the two brothers. 

A. (1) Among the former we may note the tone of undoubting and 
unquestioned authority which pervades the two Epistles, combined 
with the personal humility of the writers. They do not arrogate to 
themselves that relationship which constituted the ground of the 
reverence with which they were regarded by their fellow-believers. 
They are simply servants of Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, to whose 
coming, as the righteous Judge, they look forward, whose power still 
manifests itself in works of mercy (James i. 1, ii. 1, v. 8, 9, 14); of 
Jesus Christ, who keeps His people safe to the end, through whom 


1 More probably under 95. 
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they hope for eternal life, to deny whom is the climax of impiety, in 
whom the Father is glorified for ever (Jude vv. 1, 4, 21, 25). They are 
sharers of a common salvation (Jude ver. 3), they need forgiveness of 
sin like other men (James iti. 2). 

(2) Mental characteristics as exhibited in the two Epistles. 

In my edition of James (p. ccxxix.) I have summed up the more 
general qualities of his style in the words “energy, vivacity, and as 
conducive to both, vividness of representation, meaning by the last 
that dislike of mere abstractions, that delight in throwing everything 
into picturesque and dramatic forms, which is so marked a feature 
in our Epistle”. To a certain extent this is true also of Jude, as 
shown in his imaginative power and his frequent use of figurative 
speech. Cf. Jude ver. 8, where the innovators are spoken of as 
dreamers polluting the flesh; ver. 12, where they are compared (1) 
to sunken rocks on which those who meet them at the love-feasts run 
aground and perish, (2) to waterless clouds driven by the wind, (3) 
to trees which have to be rooted up, because they bear no fruit in 
the fruit-bearing season, (4) to wild waves foaming out their own 
shame on the shore, (5) to falling stars which are extinguished in 
everlasting gloom. In ver. 20 the faithful are bidden to build them- 
selves up on their most holy faith; in ver. 23, to save sinners, snatch- 
ing them from the fire; to hate the garment spotted by the flesh. In 
regard to St. James I further illustrated the quality of vividness by “the 
frequent reference to examples such as Abraham, Rahab, Job, Elijah”’. 
In the same way St. Jude gives animation to his warnings by refer- 
ence to the Israelites who perished in the wilderness for their unbelief 
after being saved from Egypt; to the fallen angels who are reserved 
for the judgment in everlasting chains ; to Sodom and the neighbour- 
ing cities, which sinned in the same way as the angels, and now 
suffer the penalty of eternal fire (vv. 5-7). Reverence for the powers 
of the unseen world is commended by the pattern of the archangel 
Michael, who, even in his dispute with the devil for the body of 
Moses, refused to bring a railing accusation, but committed the case 
to God (vv. 8, 9). Cain and Balaam and Korah are cited as the 
predecessors of the present disturbers of the Church (ver. 11). Enoch 
the seventh from Adam has left us his warning against such men (vv. 14, 
15). “You have yourselves heard the same warning from the 
Apostles” (ver. 17). 

(3) For moral strictness and stern severity in rebuking sin, the 
whole of this short Epistle may be compared with such passages as 
James ii, 19, iii. 15, iv. 1-v. 6. For noble and weighty expression we 
may compare vv. 20, 21, spets d¢, ayamnrol, émorkodopodvtes Eautods TH 
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dywrdry buav miote, év mvedpat. dyiw mpoceuxsuevor, EauTods ev aydary 
Ge00 tHphoate, mpoodexdpevor TS Eos TOO KUplou *pav “Inood XpioTod eis 
{why aidvioy and the final doxology, with the passages which I have 
selected from St. James in p. ccxxviii. The appealing &yamnrot, which 
is thrice found in St. James, is also thrice repeated in Jude. The 
warning against Respect of Persons is found in James ii. 1-9 and in 
Jude ver. 16: that against a murmuring discontented spirit in James i. 
13, iv. 1, v. 9, in Jude vy. 15, 16 ; that against the misuse of the tongue in 
James iii. 1-10, in Jude ver. 16: the charge to labour for the salvation of 
others in James v. 19, 20, in Jude vv. 22, 23. 


For special details of the style of St. Jude see my larger edition, 
pp. xxvi-Ixvi: one point which may be noticed here is his fondness for 
triplets. Thus in ver. 2 we find ag kat etptiry kat aydary why OuvOein. In 

3 


ver. 4 “the men who were designed for this judgment” are described 
as aoeBels, tiv tod Ocod xdpita petarilevtes eis doéyeay, Tov pdvov 
1 


Seomdrny apvodpevor. In vv. 3-7 three examples of punishment are ad- 


duced, Israel in the wilderness, the angels who sinned, the overthrow 
of Sodom. In ver. 8 the libertines, odpxa pév puatvovow, kupidrnta dé 
GBetodaw, Sdgas S€ BAaopypotow. [In vv. 9, 10 we have two couplets od 
éroéhpnoev—GNAG ecitev: Soa pev obK oldacw—Pacdypotow, dca Sé— 
$0cipovrar.] In ver. 11 we return to the triplet, Cain, Balaam, Korah. 
[In vv. 12, 13 we have a quintet of metaphors, hidden rocks, rainless 
clouds, dead trees, turbid waves, falling stars. In ver. 15 again two 
couplets trovijoot kplow—éhéyéar, wept mdvtwv dv AoéBnoav—av édddyouv. | 
In ver. 16 we return to the triplet mopeudpevor—adodrtes (disguised in 
the form kai 75 ordpa adel bwépoyka)—Oaupdfovtes. So in ver. 17, the 
word—the Apostles—the Lord. Ver. 18 does not admit of sub- 
division. Ver. 19 has the triplet dmo8copifovtes, WuxiKot, medina py 
éxovtes. Vv. 20 and 21 have a double triplet, €rorkodop.00vTes—mpoceu- 
Xopevoi—rpoodexdspevor and mvedpa d&yvov—Oeds—'Inoods Xpiords. Ver. 
22 has the marked triplet ots pev—otls S¢—ols 5€. Ver. 24 has a 
couplet, guddga.—orfjou. Ver. 25 has a quartet 8dfa, peyadwourn, 
kpdtos, égouvaia, followed by the triplet mpd mavtds tod aidvos, Kal viv, 
Kat eis mévTas Tods aidvas, thus closing with a septet. Compare the 
stress laid on the fact that Enoch was seventh from Adam, ver. 14, 
There are some traces of the triplet in St. James, as in i. 14, kaotos 
meipdterar imd Tis iSias emOuplas—etra H emBupia tikter dpaprtiav, i Se 
dpaptia dmoxver Odvatov, ver. 19 éotw 8€ Tas dvOpwros TaXds Eis Td dkodoa, 
Bpadds cis 7d AaAfoar, Bpadds eis dpyyy, ti. 23 emictevcer "ABpadp TH Ocd, 
KOL adoyicbn abt eis Sixaoodvyy, Kal pitos Geos exdrby, ili. 6,  yddooo 
VOL. V. 15 
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4 omdodoa, Kal pdoyiLouca—kal dhoyrLopern, iv. 8, éyyloate TH OcO— 
kafapicare xetpas—Adyvioate kapdias, SO iv. 9, v. 17; 48: Perhaps we 
may find a septet in the beautiful description of heavenly swisdons oe 
17) mpdtov pev dyvh, Ewerta eipqviKy, eTrLeLKN|S, edmetOijs, peorh é\éous Kal 
kapmav ayabav, a8idkpttos, avumékpitos. But the distinctive mark of St. 
James’s style is “ paronomasia” passing at times into sucha climax as 
we find in i. 14, 15 quoted above and in i, 3, 4, 7d Boxtproy Spay Ths 
miotews Katepydferar Stopovyy,  S€ Gmopovh Epyov TéAevov éxérw, iva ATE 
tédevor. See pp. ccxxii f. of my edition. 

Another characteristic which may be noted is the love of forcible 
antithesis as in J. ver. 10, 800 peév odk oi8acw Bdaopypotor, dca S€ ductKkds 
ds Ta ddoya LGa emioravrat, ev ToTots POeipovrar. As regards vocabulary, 
the most striking resemblance is the occurrence of puxtxds as opposed 
to mveuparixds, of which the earliest biblical example is in James iit 
15, but this had been adopted by Paul (1 Cor. ii. 10 foll.) before it 
was made use of by Jude. 

B. (1) The differences between the two Epistles are hardly less 
marked: Jude evidently belongs to a much later period of Christian 
development. James, as I have endeavoured to show in the Intro- 
duction to his Epistle, wrote about the year 45 a.p. before any of the 
other canonical books was in existence, and his theological position 
is that of the early Church described in the opening chapters of the 
Acts. Jude is familiar with the writings of St. Paul. He is familiar 
with the terms owryp and owrypia (vv. 3 and 25): in vv. 20, 21 he 
brings together the three Persons of the Trinity; he addresses those 
to whom he writes in Pauline language as xAntot (ver. 1) and Gytou 
(ver. 3), and uses forms of ascription and doxology closely resembling 
those which occur in St. Peter and St. Paul. Their “ most holy faith” 
is a “tradition once delivered to the saints” (vv. 4, 20): they are 
bidden to “remember the words of the Apostles, how they told them 
that in the last time there should come scoffers” (vv. 17, 18). The 
error which he combats appears to be a misgrowth of St. Paul’s 
teaching in regard to a salvation of free grace, “not of works, lest 
any man should boast” (ver. 4). Many of the features which he dis- 
tinguishes are such as we find delineated in St. Paul’s farewell to the 
Ephesian Church, and in some of his Epistles, especially those to 
Titus and Timothy. 

(2) Another difference might seem to be Jude’s repeated references 
to Pseudepigrapha such as the book of Enoch and the Assumption 
of Moses (on which see the next chapter) and his readiness to give 
credence to fanciful legends such as the fall of the Watchers, and 
the contention for the body of Moses, Credulity of this kind seems to 
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be far apart from the strong practical sense of James. Yet there are 
signs that the latter was not unacquainted with rabbinical traditions. 
Spitta even goes so far as to trace most of his teaching to pre- 
Christian sources. I have argued against this view in ch. vii. 2 of 
my Introduction to his Epistle; but my notes on i. 8 (Sipuxos) and 
iv. 8, 9 dyvicate Kapdias, Sipuxor tadartwpyoare, Suggest a connexion 
with an apocryphal writing quoted in Clem. Rom. i. 23 4 ypadh adtn, 
omrou héyet Tahaimwpot eicw ot Sipuxor! and identified by Lightfoot and 
Spitta with Eldad and Modad (on which see Herm., Vis., ii., 3), by 
Hilgenfeld with the Assumption of Moses. The phrase in iv. 14, 
atpis ydp éote mpds dXlyov dawopévy, has been traced by some to 
another apocryphal quotation found in Clem. i. 17 éyo 8€ cips atpis 
amd KUOpas, which Hilgenfeld also supposes to be taken from the 
Assumption of Moses. The phrase kéopos adixias in James ili. 6 is 
found in Enoch xlviii. 7. The Testaments of the Patriarchs, which 
also contain quotations from Enoch (such as Sim. 5 édpaka év xapa- 
KTHpt ypadpijs “Evdy, Levi 10 BiBdos *Evox tod Sixatou, 2b. 14, éyvov dad 
ypadiis “Evay Stu emt réher doeByoete, ib. 16, Fuda 18, Benj. 9, Zab. 3, 
Nepht. 4. év ypadh ayia “Evay Ste. . . moujoete kata wacav dvoutay 
Lodspov), furnish several parallels quoted in my note on James iv. 7 
avtioTnTe TH SiaBdkw Kat pedgerar ap’ Spay. The words which im- 
mediately precede (éyyioate 7G GcG kal éyyicer Spiv) are not unlike 
another quotation which occurs in Herm. Vis. ii. 3, éyyis eds tots 
emotpepopevois, ds yéypamTat év TO “ENBAT Kal Mwdar Tois mpopytedoacw 
év TH épypo TO ha. James has also been credited with a knowledge 
of the Sibylline writings on the ground of the phrase iod @avarnpdpou 
which occurs in iii. 8 and also in Sib. Prooem. 71. 


eigi Geol pepdmav SndyTopes? <obtor> &Povdwv, 
TOV Bi) KK OTdpaTos XEtTaL Oavatnpdpos ids. 


But if there is borrowing, it is just as likely to be on the other 
side. The strange expression tpoxds yevéoews in iii. 6 is regarded as 
Orphic by some, but it seems to have been used by the Orphic writers 
in a different sense, viz. that of the endless changes of metem- 
psychosis. 

(3) Another difference which strikes one on reading the two 
epistles is that while the former is full of instruction for the present 
time, the bulk of the latter is made up of denunciations, which have 
very much lost their force. To a modern reader it is curious rather 


1The quotation, as given more fully in Clem. Rom. ii. 11, contains the some- 
what rare word &xataeracia, which is also used by James iii. 16. 
2MS, Sodontopes. Geffcken reads 86\o hynripes. 
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than edifying, with the exception of the beginning and end (vv. 1, 2 
and 20-25). This is no doubt to be explained by what is stated of 
the purport of the letter in ver. 3. It was called out by a sudden 
emergency, to guard against an immediate pressing danger, and was 
substituted for a treatise mepl Tis Ko.vis cwtnpias which Jude had 
hoped to send (ver. 3), and which would probably have been more in 
the tone and spirit of vv. 20 f. 


The Epistle of Jude was recognised as canonical in the Third 
Council of Carthage, a.p. 397 (Westcott on the Canon, p. 566), with 
which agree Jerome (Westcott, p. 580) and Augustine (De Doctr. 
Christiana, ii. 12). Jerome, however (De vir. ill. iv.), mentions that, 
owing to the use made of the apocryphal Enoch, the epistle of Jude a 
plerisque reicitur. So Eusebius HE. ii. 23, “Not many old writers 
have mentioned the Epistle of James, nor yet the Epistle of Jude, 
which is also one of the seven so-called Catholic Epistles, though we 
know that these have been publicly used with the rest in most 
churches.” Jb. iii. 25, ““Among the controverted books, which are 
nevertheless well known and recognised by most, we class the Epistle 
circulated under the name of James and that of Jude.” Cyril otf 
Jerusalem (d. 386 a.p.) acknowledged both Jude and 2 P. In Asia 
Minor both Jude and 2 P. were recognised as canonical by Gregory 
Naz. (d. c. 391). In Alexandria Didymus (d. 394) wrote comments 
on the Catholic Epistles, especially defending Jude from the attacks 
made upon him as having made use of apocryphal books. Athanasius 
(d. 373) in his list of the books of the N.T. “agrees exactly with our 
own Canon” (Westcott, p. 520). Origen (Jn Matt. x. 17) says of Jude 
Eypabev émorohyny, ddtydoTixov pév, TeTANpwnevyny S€ TOY THs odpaviou 
Xapitos éppwpevay Adywv. In the same treatise (xvii. 30) he quotes Jude 
6, adding words which signify that it was not universally received, ei 
S€ Kal Thy “lodSa mpdcoitd tis emortodyv. Clement of Alexandria com- 
mented on Jude in his Hypotyposes (Eus. H.E. vi. 14)—the comment 
is still extant in the Latin translation—and quotes him by name (Paed. 
iii. 44, 45) with commendation, S:8ackadtkdrata éxtiberat Tas eikdvas Tay 
kpwopévey. He quotes him again Strom. iii. 11, and, without naming 
him, in Strom. vi. 65. Tertullian (De Cult. Fem. 3) says “ Enoch 
apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet”. It appears in the 
Muratorian Canon (c. 170 a.p.), ‘‘ Epistola sane Judae et superscripti 
Johannis duae in catholicis habentur”. Theophilus of Antioch (ad 
Autol. ii. 15) seems to allude to Jude 13 in the words quoted in my 
note on that verse. Athenagoras (c. 180) speaks (§ 24, p. 130 Otto) 
of the fallen angels in a manner which suggests acquaintance with 
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Judé ver. 6, dyyédous ods ph thphoavras thy éauTdv apxyv. (Of the 
angels some) épewav ép’ ots adtods emoingev kal Siéragev 6 Oeds, of Se 
evbBpioay Kal TH Tis odolas Gmoordce Kai TH dpyq, and he adds that he 
asserts this on the authority of the prophets, which may perhaps refer 
both to Enoch and Jude. The form of salutation in Jude 2 2eos kat 
cipyyn Kal dydan mAnPuvOe(y is found in Mart. Polyc. Inscr. and Polyc. 
ad Phil. The earliest reference however to Jude is probably to be 
found in 2 Pet., which, as we have seen in the preceding Chapter I., 
is largely copied from him. There appears also to be an allusion to 
it in Didache ii. 7, 08 projoes wdvta avOpwrov, AANA ods pév edéyéers, Trepl 
3€ dv mpooedéy, ods 8€ dyamioets, cf. Jude 22. Jude’s epistle was 
included in the Old Latin Version, but not in the Peshitto. 

The most important passage in Jude bearing upon the circum- 
stances of its composition is ver. 17, where the readers are bidden to 
call to mind the words formerly spoken to them by the Apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (which would fit in with the suggestion that it was 
addressed to the Syrian churches) 81 @deyov Spiv “Em éoydrou xpdvou 
€govtar éwraikrat, the latter words showing that these communications 
of the Apostles had now ceased, either by their death or by their re- 
moval from Jerusalem. Jude recognises that “the last time,” of 
which they had preached, had now arrived. The long retrospect which 
these words imply agrees with the far-away note of ver. 3, mapaxahdv 
enraywvilerOar TH drat mapadobeion tois dyiows mioTer, as contrasted with 
such passages as Luke iv. 21 ojpepoy menAhpwrar  ypady atty, though 
we must not forget that the idea of a Christian tradition is familiar 
to St. Paul, and that there are other examples in the N.T. of the 
objective use of tictts. 

It has been argued that this epistle must have been written before 
70, or it would have contained some reference to the destruction of 
Jerusalem among the other notable judgments of God. We may 
grant that this is what we should have expected, if the letter were 
written shortly afterwards, though even then it is a possible view that 
a patriotic Jew might shrink from any further allusion to so terrible a 
subject, beyond the reference to the destruction in the wilderness 
(ver. 5); but this difficulty is lessened if we suppose the date of the 
Epistle to be nearer 80 than 70. 


CHAPTER III. 


Use of Apocryphal Books by $ude.—Clement of Alexandria in 
his Adumbrationes (Dind. vol. iii. p. 483), after quoting Jude 9, 
“Quando Michael archangelus cum diabolo disputans altercabatur de 
corpore Moysis,” remarks “hic confirmat Assumptionem Moysis,”’ 1.e., 
here the writer corroborates the Assumption of Moses; and again, in 
commenting on ver. 14, ‘“Prophetavit autem de his septimus ab 
Adam Enoch,” he adds “His verbis prophetam (al. prophetiam) 
comprobat”’. 

The Hebrew original of the book of Enoch! is now lost. It was 
translated into Greek, of which only a few fragments remain, and 
this was again translated into Ethiopic, probably about 600 a.v. A 
copy of the last was found in Abyssinia in 1773 by Bruce, the famous 
traveller, and an English version was published by Abp. Laurence in 
1821, followed by the Ethiopic text in 1838. The composite nature 
of the book is generally recognised. The latest editor, R. H. Charles, 
who is my authority for what follows, divides it into five sections and 
recognises many interpolations in these. He considers that the larger 
portion of the book was written not later than 160 B.c., and that no 
part is more recent than the Christian era. It exercised an import- 
ant influence on Jewish and Christian literature during the centuries 
which followed being used by the author of the Assumption of 
Moses (written about the Christian era), also by the writers of the 
Book of $ubilees, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Fourth Book of 
Ezra, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Mr. Charles 
traces its influence in the N.T. not merely in the epistles of St. Jude 
and the two epistles of St. Peter, but above all, in the Apocalypse ; 
also in the Acts, and the epistle to the Hebrews, in some of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and in the Gospels. It is quoted three times 
(twice as Scripture) in the Epistle of Barnabas, is referred to, though 
not named, in Justin and Athenagoras, is cited by Irenzeus, iv. 16. 2: 
“Enoch. . . cum esset homo, legatione ad angelos fungebatur et trans- 
latus est et conservatur usque nunc testis judicii Dei, quoniam angeli 


10n which see Schiirer, Hist. of fewish People, vol. iii. pp. 54-73. 
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quidem deciderunt in terram in judicium” (En. xiv. 7). Tertullian 
quotes it as Scripture, calling Enoch the oldest of the prophets (Idol. xv., 
A pol. xxii.). He allows that its canonicity was denied by some, ‘quia 
nec in armarium Judaicum admittitur,” and also because it was thought 
that, if it were a genuine writing of Enoch, it must have perished in 
the Deluge. He considers, however, that it should be received, be- 
cause of its witness to Christ, and bécause it has the testimony of the 
Apostle Jude. It is twice quoted in Clement’s Ecl. Proph. (Dind. iii. 
pp. 456, 474) as well as in Strom. iii. 9. Origen speaks doubtfully 
of the authority of Enoch: cf. C. Celsum, v. 54, év tats éxxdyolas of 
wdvu pépetar ds Seta Ta Emryeypappeva, Tod Evoy BiBdia, and In Fohannem, 
Vi. 25, ds ev TO "Evay yéypamtar, ev tw pidov TmapadéexecOar ds dyvov 7d 
BiBXtov, also In Num. Hom. xxviii. 2, De Princ. i. 3.3. Hilary (Comm. 
in Psalm. cxxxii. 3) writes: “Pertur id, de quo etiam nescio cuius 
liber extat, quod angeli concupiscentes filias hominum, cum de caelo 
descenderent, in montem Hermon convenerant”. Jerome says that 
the doubts entertained as to the epistle of St. Jude arose from his 
quoting an apocryphal book asan authority (De Vir. Ill. iv), “quia de 
libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia, a plerisque 
reicitur’”’. Cf. also Comm. in Ps. cxxxii. 3 and Comm, in Titum, i. 
12. Augustine (Civ. Dez, xv 23. 4) and Chrysostom (Hom. in Gen. 
vi. 1) speak of the story of the angels and the daughters of men asa 
baseless fable. Still more severe is the condemnation passed on the 
book of Enoch with other apocryphal writings in Const. Apost. vi. 16. 
2, aS POoporrord Kal THs aAnPeias ex Opa. 

Mr. Charles has also edited the Assumption of Moses (1897), 
which he regards as a composite work made up of two distinct books, 
the Testament and the Assumption of Moses. “The former was 
written in Hebrew between 7 and 29 a.p., and possibly also the 
latter. A Greek version of the entire work appeared in the first cen- 
tury a.D. Of this only a few fragments have been preserved. The 
Greek version was translated into Latin not later than the fifth cen- 
tury” (pp. xiii., xiv.). “The book preserved in the incomplete Latin 
version, first published by Ceriani in 1861, is in reality a Testament 
and not an Assumption.” ‘The editing of the two books in one was 
probably done in the first century, as St. Jude draws upon both in 
his epistle”’ (pp. xlvii and 1.). Thus Jude ver. 9? is derived from the 


Cf. Schiirer, pp. 73-83. 

2 See note on this, and add to the illustrative passages there quoted a scholium 
printed for the first time in James’ Test. of Abraham, p. 18: 6 8udBodos avreixev 
GA\wv éaratrioar, Aéywv Sti Epdy éotiy 7d capa, os THS VAns Seomd£fov~ Kal 
Hkovoey TO Emitipyoar cor Kiptos, rovrertiv 6 Kipios 6 wavtwv Tov Tvevpatwv 
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Assumption, Jude 16 from the Testament (p. Ixii.). On the latter 
Charles compares oftol eiat yoyyuotat, pep ipoipor, kal TO oTdpa adTay 
ade? bmépoyxa, Oaupdlovres mpdowmra dpeias xdpw with Ass. M. vil. 7, 
quaerulosi, vii. 9, et manus eorum et mentes immunda tractantes et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia, v. 5, erunt illis temporibus mirantes 
personas. . . et accipientes munera (MS. acceptiones munerum). He 
identifies the éumatkrar of Jude 18 with the homines pestilentiost 
of Ass. M. vii. 3, and calls attention to the frequent recurrence of the 
word ageBeis in the former (vv. 4, 15, 18) and impzi in the latter: see 
vi. 1, facient facientes impietatem, vii. 3, pestilentiosi et impii, 7D. 7, ix. 3, 
oo on gs 

Again there appéars to be a reminiscence of the Testaments of the 
Patriarchs,! where the sin of the Watchers is connected with that of 
Sodom: cf. Test. Nepht. 3, duos Kat cehyvy Kal dotépes odk &dAoLvodcr 
Thy tdéw adtav . . . €Ovn wravnbévta Kal adpévta KUptov AAAoiwoay tdéw 
adtav . . . efaxodovdnoaytes mvevpacr mAdyNS. “Ywels pi) obTws . . . va 
ph yévnobe ds LSopa, Aris evnAdakev tdgiv Gicews adrijs. ‘Opolws Kal 
"Eyptyyopes evn ddatay tdgfiv ducews aitady, os katnpdcato Kupios émi tod 
katakduopod, Test. Aser 7, ph yiveode ds L8oua HT1s Hyvéynoe Tods dyyéNous 
kupiou kal dmmdeTo Ews aidvos. There seems to be more than a casual 
coincidence between these passages and Jude 6, 7 and 13, dyyédous 
Tous pi) THpHoavTas Thy éauTav dpxyvy ... Os Lddoua . . . Tov Sporov 
tpdtrov éxmopvetcacat kal dreNodcar dmicw capkds Erépas TpdKewTat Setypa 
Tupds aiwviou . . . dotépes wAavATaL. 

We have seen how this use of apocryphal books was viewed by the 
early Christian writers. They were at first disposed to think that a 
book stamped with the approval of St. Jude must be itself inspired. 
Later on, the feeling changed: the authority of St. Jude was no longer 
sufficient to save the apocryphal writing: on the contrary the prejudice 
against the Apocrypha and its “blasphemous fables” (Chrys. Hom. 
22 in Gen.) led many to doubt the authority of St. Jude: see above 
quotation from Jerome, who argues that the approval of the Apostle 
need not be supposed to extend to the whole of the book of Enoch, 
but only to the verses quoted by him. So Augustine (Civ. Dei, xv. 
23, 4): “Scripsisse quidem nonnulla divina Enoch illum septimum ab 


Seomdfov> GAdXor SE, St. BovdAdpevos 6 Oeds Seigar Sti pera Thy evOevSe atradayrv, 
Tais hpetépars uyxais avOrordpevor <Hoav> Saipoves wopevopevars Thy ert To 
vw wopeiav, TotTo obv GuvEexdpyoev Spacbar emt TAS Mwogws Tadis* eBracdryper 
yap kal 6 SudBodos kata Mwoéws, povea trotrov kadGv Sa 7d matdagéa, tov Atytar- 
trov: 6 Mixand 6 dpxdyyedos, pi éveyKdv Thy aitod Blacdyplay, elpynKev avTe 
St.’Emitipioat wou Kupros 6 Ocds, SudBode. Edeye 88 kal rotTo, Sri epevoato b Ocds 
sloayayov Tov Moov ev0a dpooev avrov py eloedOeiv. 
‘An edition has lately been brought out by Charles. 
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Adam negare non possumus, cum hoc in epistola canonica Judas 
apostolus dicat” (although the book as a whole has been justly 
excluded from the Canon). 

Some modern writers have endeavoured to avoid the necessity of 
allowing that an apocryphal writing is quoted as authoritative in the 
Bible, by the supposition that the words quoted may have come down 
by tradition and have been made use of by the inspired writer, in- 
dependently of the book from which he is supposed to quote, or that 
they were uttered by immediate inspiration without any human as- 
sistance, or again, that the book of Enoch may be subsequent to that 
of Jude, and have borrowed from it. But the careful investigation of 
many scholars, as summed up by Charles, can leave little doubt in any 
candid mind as to the proximate dates, both of Enoch and of the 
Assumption. St. Jude does not put forward his account of the burial 
of Moses or the preaching of Enoch, as though it were something 
unheard of before. As regards the libertines described in the latter 
book, he uses the phrase mpoyeypappévor, implying that he refers to a 
written prophecy. None of the early Fathers find a difficulty in 
supposing him to refer to a book which was not included in the Canon. 
Jews of that time were accustomed to accept rabbinical explanations 
or additions to Scripture as having authority. Thus St. Paul accepts 
the story of the Rock which followed the Israelites in their wanderings 
(1 Cor. x. 4), gives the names of the magicians who withstood Moses 
before Pharaoh (2 Tim. iii. 8), recognises the instrumentality of angels 
in the giving of the Law (Gal. tii. 19, cf. Heb. ii. 2, Acts vii. 53). So, 
too, Stephen speaks of Moses as learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians (Acts vii. 2); the author of the epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 
37) alludes to the tradition as to the death of Isaiah (see Charles’ 
Ascension of Isaiah, pp. xlv. foll.), and James (v. 17) limits the drought 
predicted by Elijah to 34 years. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Story of the Fallen Angels.—St. Jude (vv. 5-8) introduces as 
examples of the divine wrath against those who had sinned after 
receiving favours from God (1) the Israelites who perished in the 
wilderness for unbelief after they had been saved from Egypt; (2) the 
angels who abandoned their original office and habitation, being led 
away by fleshy lusts, and are now kept in chains under darkness till 
the day of judgment; (3) the people of Sodom, who inhabited a land 
like the garden of the Lord (Gen. xiii. 10), who were rescued from 
Chedorlaomer by Abraham (Gen. xiv. 16, 17), and yet sinned after the 
fashion of the angels, and are now a warning to all, suffering the 
punishment of eternal fire. A similar account is given in 2 Pet. ii.4-9 
where it is said (1) that God spared not the angels who sinned, but 
hurled them into Tartarus, to be detained there in chains (or pits) of 
darkness until the final judgment; (2) that He brought a flood on the 
world of the ungodly, while he spared Noah; (3) that He destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, while he delivered righteous Lot; in all three 
cases punishing impurity and rebellion. 

As is shown in the explanatory notes, this account of the Fall of 
the Angels is taken directly from the book of Enoch, which is itself an 
expansion from Jewish and Gentile sources of the strange narrative 
contained in Gen. vi. 1-4: “It came to pass, when men began to 
multiply on the face of the ground and daughters were born unto them, 
that the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair ; 
and they took them wives of all that they chose. . . . The Nephilim 
were in the earth in those days, and also after that, when the sons of 
God came in to the daughters of men, and they bare children unto 
them: the same were the mighty men which were of old, the men of 
renown” (R.V.).  éyéveto vika Hp§avro of avOpwror moddol yiveoOar emt 
THs yijs Kal Ouyatépes eyervyPnoay adtois, iSdvres S€ of dyyedor Tod Ccod 
Tas Ouyarépas tOv avOpwmwv St. Kadal eioly EXaBov EauTots yuvatkas amd 
macdv Oy éehéfavto . . . ot 8€ ylyavtes Foay emt tis yijs év Tats ipépats 
éxeivors, Kal pet exelvo, ds By elceTopetovto of viol Tod Oeod Tpds TAs 
Quyarépas tév dvOpdrav Kal eyévywoay EauTois, exeivor Hoay of ylyavtes of 
dm’ aidvos, of dvOpwirot ot dvopacrot (LXX). That the version dyyeou 
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gives the true force of the original is evident from the other passages 
in which the phrase “sons of God” occurs, Job i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7, 
Dan. iii. 25, 28, Ps. xxix. 1, Ixxxix. 6. It has been suggested that the 
phrase per’ éxeivo may be a marginal note having reference to Num. 
xiii. 33, where the Nephilim are mentioned as a gigantic race, “in 
whose eyes the spies were as grasshoppers,” inhabiting a part of 
Canaan at the time of the Exodus. The translation y(yavres implies 
not only superhuman size, but also superhuman insolence and impiety. 
According to Greek mythology they were children of Heaven and 
Earth, who rose up in insurrection against the Gods and were hurled 
down to Tartarus or buried beneath the mountains. This resemblance 
is noted by Josephus in the passage quoted below. 

It is evident that the passage in Gen. vi. is a fragment unconnected 
either with what precedes or follows. Driver says of it: “We must 
see in it an ancient Hebrew legend . . . the intention of which was 
to account for the origin of a supposed race of prehistoric giants, of 
whom no doubt (for they were ‘men of name’) Hebrew folk-lore 
told much more than the compiler of Genesis has deemed worthy 
of preservation”. Ryle (Early Narratives of Genesis, pp. 91-95) 
speaks of it as “an extract from a very early legend which gives an 
alternative explanation of the Fall, in which woman is again tempted 
by one of higher race”. 

The story was variously commented on by later Jewish writers, 
most of whom supposed that the Nephilim were the offspring of the 
intercourse between the angels and the daughters of men, and that 
they were destroyed in the Flood. 

The Fall of the Angels is largely treated of in the collection of 
treatises which goes under the name of the Book of Enoch. The 
earliest portion of the book is considered by the latest editor, Mr. 
R. H. Charles, to have been written in the first quarter of the second 
century B.c. Two hundred of the angels, or watchers, *Eypyjyopo as 
they are called in the Greek versions of Dan. iv. 13 by Aquila and 
Symmachus, conspired together under the leadership of Semjaza (else- 
where called Azazel, as in Enoch, chapters viii. and ix.) and descended 
on Mount Hermon in the days of Jared, father of Enoch (vi.). There 
they took to themselves human wives whom they instructed in magic 
and various arts, and begot giants, who afterwards begot the Nephilim: 
cf. Viii., ot 8€ yiyavtes éréxvwoov Nadydeip . . . peta S€ taita yp§avto 
of ylyavtes KateaOlew Tas cdpxas Tas dvOpdmwy (like Polyphemus). Com- 
plaint having been made of the sin and misery thus introduced into 
the world, Raphael is sent down from heaven to bind Azazel hand 
and foot and shut him up in darkness till the judgment day, when he 
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will be cast into eternal fire. Gabriel is at the same time sent to 
slay the giants (x. 9): the watchers will be bound under the hills 
for seventy generations, and then be confined for ever in the abyss 
of fire: the spirits of the slain giants become demons. In chap. xix., 
however, the demons are represented as existing before the fall of the 
watchers. 

The prevailing demonology of the Book of Enoch is thus summed 
up by Dr. Charles (Enoch, p. 52). The angelic watchers who fell 
from lusting after the daughters of men have been imprisoned in 
darkness from the time of their fall. The demons are the spirits 
which proceeded from the souls of the giants who were their offspring. 
They work moral ruin on earth without hindrance till the final judg- 
ment. Satan is the ruler of a counter kingdom of evil. He led 
astray the angels and made them his subjects. He also tempted 
Eve. The Satans can still appear in heaven (as in Job). They tempt 
to evil, they accuse the fallen, they punish the condemned. In 
portions however of the Book of Enoch there is no mention of % 
Satan or Satans, but the angels are led astray by their own chief 
Azazel, or as he is sometimes called Semjaza (Ex. ix., x., xiii., liv.). Of 
the Secrets of Enoch, which is supposed to date from about the 
Christian era, Dr. Charles says:1 “It is hard to get a consistent view 
of the demonology of the book: it seems to be as follows: Satan, one 
of the archangels, seduced the watchers of the fifth heaven into revolt 
in order to establish a counter kingdom to God. Therefore Satan 
or the Satans were cast down from heaven and given the air for 
their habitation. Some however of the Satans or Watchers went 
down to earth and married the daughters of men.’’ Compare 
xviii. 3, “These are the Grigori, who with their prince Satanail re- 
jected the holy Lord, and in consequence of these things they are 
kept in great darkness”. 

In chap. liv. there appears to be an attempt to connect the two 
different stories of the Pall: the guilt of the Watchers is said to 
have consisted in their becoming subject to Satan, who was either 
identified with the Serpent, as in Apoc. xii. 9, kat éBdyOn 6 Spdxwv 6 
péyas, 6 dpis 6 dpxaios, 6 KaNodpevos ArdBodos kal 6 Latavas, 6 mavav Thy 
oikoupévny SAnv—eBAYOn eis Thy yiv, Kal ot dyyedou adtod pet adtod 
éB\yOynoar ; or else was supposed to have made use of the Serpent 
as his instrument, as in the Assumption of Moses quoted by Orig. 
De Princip. iti. 2. 1 (Lomm. vol. xxi. p. 303): “In Genesi serpens 
Evam seduxisse describitur, de quo in Asc. Mosis (cujus libelli meminit 
apostolus Judas) Michael Archangelus cum diabolo disputans de cor- 


1 See his note on pp. 36, 37. 
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pore Mosis ait a diabolo inspiratum serpentem causam exstitisse 
praevaricationis Adae et Evae”’} 

The history of the gradual development of the belief in regard 
to Satan, as exhibited in the Bible, will be found in any of the 
Dictionaries of the Bible. Beside the attempt to harmonise the 
two Pall-stories by making Satan the cause of both, an attempt was 
made to arrive at the same result by ascribing to Satan or the 
Serpent the same motive which led to the fall of the angels. In 
Wisdom ii. 24 we read “By the envy of the devil death entered into 
the world”. This envy is explained in rabbinical writings sometimes 
as occasioned by the dignity of Adam and his lordship over the 
creation, but more frequently by Satan’s desire for Eve:? cf. 4 Macc. 
xviii. 8, od8€ €Xupyvatd pou Tad dyvd Tis wapBevias upedv amdrns sis. 
Sometimes again his fall is ascribed to the less ignoble motive of 
pride, as in the pseudepigraphic Life of Adam: “When God created 
Adam, He called upon the angels to adore him as His image... . 
Satan however refused, and on being threatened with the wrath of 
God said that he would exalt his throne above the stars of heaven” 
(Isa. xiv. 13). In other writings (Life of Adam, Secrets of Enoch) 
Satan refuses to worship God Himself, “entertaining the impossible 
idea that he should make his throne higher than the clouds over 
the earth, and should be equal in rank to [God’s] power’’.% 

There can be littie doubt that the story of the punishment of 
the angels took its colouring from two passages of Isaiah, the fine 
imaginative description of the mighty king of Babylon, under the 
figure of the morning star, entering the realm of Hades (ch. xiv.) 
and what appears to be an account of the punishment of guardian 
angels for their neglect of the nations committed to their charge 
(ch. xxiv. 21 f.), “It shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord 
shall punish the host of the high ones on high, and the kings of 
the earth upon the earth. And they shall be gathered together as 
prisoners are gathered in the pit, and shall be shut up in the prison 
and after many days shall they be visited.” 

St. Jude’s allusion to this story is merely parenthetical, to illus- 
trate the law of judgment. He appears not to recognise any con- 


‘Cf, Tennant, The Fall and Original Sin, pp. 245, 246. 

2See Tennant, pp. 152 foll.; Thackeray, St. Paul and fewish Thought, pp. 50 
foll.; Edersheim, Life and Times of Fesus, i. p. 165, ii. 753 foll. In the latter 
passage the rabbis are quoted to the effect that the angels generally were opposed 
to the creation of man, and that the demons were the offspring of Eve and male 
spirits, and Adam and female spirits, especially Lilith. 

3 See Tennant, pp. 199, 201, 206. 
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nection between the Fallen Angels and Satan. The former are 
suffering imprisonment in darkness till the final judgment: the latter 
was apparently able to confront the archangel on equal terms, when 
contending for the body of Moses. So the continued activity and 
even the authority of Satan and his angels in this world are asserted 
both in the O.T., as in Job i. 6 and Zech. iii. 1, 2, and in the N.T. 
as in James iv. 7, 1 P. v. 8, Eph. 6, 11, 12 (we have to stand against 
the wiles of the devil, . . . our warfare is not against flesh and blood, 
but) mpds tds dpxds, mpds Tas efoucias, mpds Tods KoopoKpdropas Tod 
okdTous Tod aidvos ToUToU, Mpds TA TvEUPATLKa THs Tovnpias év Tots émoupa- 
viois, see Lightfoot on Col. ii. 15. In 2 Cor. iv. 4 Satan is spoken 
of as the god, in John xii. 31 and xvi. 11 as the prince of this world. 
He is the tempter and accuser of the brethren, and did not shrink 
even from assailing the Son of God Himself (Mt. iv. 3). 

The above account of the Fall of the Angels was that usually ac- 
cepted, with slight variations, both among Jews and Christians till 
towards the close of the fourth century A.D. 

Julius Africanus is said to be the only one of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers who enunciated the view which afterwards prevailed, viz., 
that ‘‘the sons of God were the descendants of Seth, and the daughters 
of men descendants of Cain’’.1 See the quotation in Routh, Rel. Sacr. 
ii. p. 241, where he also gives the alternative explanation ei 8é éw’ dyyéwv 
vooiTo TOdTO, Tods rept payetas Kal yonTelas . . . éoxoNaKkdTas cuMLevaL xpi) 
tOv petedpwv tals yuvorgl thy yOow Sedwxévar. Eusebius (Pr. Ev. v. 4, 
11, 12) still keeps to the old view and compares the narrative of Gen. 
6 to the stories of the Titans and Giants of Greek mythology. So 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. ii. 14: “ Deus ne fraudibus suis diabolus, cui 
ab initio terrae dederat potestatem, vel corrumperet vel disperderet 
homines, quod in exordio rerum fecerat, misit angelos ad tutelam 
cultumque generis humani... Itaque illos cum hominibus com- 
morantes dominator ille terrae fallacissimus consuetudine ipsa paul- 
latim ad vitia pellexit et mulierum congressibus inquinavit . . . sic eos 
diabolus ex angelis Dei suos fecit satellites,” etc. So Sulpicius Severus 
(Chron. i. 2): ‘Angeli quibus caelum sedes erat, speciosarum forma 
virginum capti ... naturae suae originisque degeneres . . . matri- 
moniis se mortalibus miscuerunt.” Julian, like Celsus, used this belief 
as a ground for attacking Christianity. Cyril of Alexandria, in his 
reply (ix. p. 296) repudiates the belief as altogether unworthy, and 
injurious to morality, since men plead the angels’ sin as excuse for 
their own, and adopts the interpretation of “sons of God” previously 


It is also found in the apocryphal Conflict of Adam and Eve of uncertain date, 
on which see the art. ‘Adam, Books of,” in the D. of Christ. Biog. i. 36 foll. 
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given by Africanus. Chrysostom deals at length with the subject in 
his 22nd homily on Genesis. He calls the old interpretation blas- 
phemous, and holds that it is precluded by the words of Christ, that 
“in the resurrection men shall be like angels, neither marrying nor 
given in marriage”. Augustine (Civ. Dei, xv. 23) thinks it cannot be 
denied “ Silvanos et Faunos, quos vulgo incubos vocant . . . mulierum 
appetisse ac peregisse concubitum. . . . Dei tamen angelos sanctos 
nullo modo sic labi potuisse crediderim, nec de his dixisse Apostolum 
Petrum . . . sed potius de illis qui primum apostatantes a Deo cum 
diabolo principe suo ceciderunt,” unless we are rather to understand 
this of the children of Seth. A little later Philastrius (Haer. 107) goes 
so far as to condemn the old opinion as a heresy. 

The sympathies of Christians in the present day must assuredly be 
with those who endeavoured to eliminate from the Scriptures all that 
might seem to be dishonouring to God and injurious to men. But the 
methods employed with this view were often such as we could not now 
accept. For instance, the allegorical method borrowed from the Stoics 
by Philo, and adopted from him by many of the Fathers, is too sub- 
jective and arbitrary to be of any value in getting rid of moral diffi- 
culties. We have replaced this now by the historical method, first 
enunciated by our Lord, when he contrasted the spirit of the Gospel 
with that of the old Dispensation.! There is a continuous growth in 
the ideal of conduct as set before us in the Bible. Much that was 
commanded or permitted in the days of Abraham or Moses or David 
is forbidden to those who have received the fuller light of Christianity. 
So, what it was found possible for men to believe about God Himself 
and about the holy angels, is impossible for us now. The words put 
into the mouth of God in Gen. iii, 22, and in xi. 6, 7, we feel to be in- 
consistent with any true idea of the power and wisdom and love of 
God, and only suitable to a very low state of human development. So 
also for the story of the fall of the angels. But is it a satisfactory 
explanation of the latter to suppose that ‘“‘sons of Seth” are meant 
by ‘“‘sons of God”? Ryle (Early Narratives of Genesis, 91-95) points 
out that ‘‘ there is nothing in the context to suggest this, no sign that 
the Sethites were distinguished for piety : they are not even exempted 
from the charge of general wickedness which brought on the Flood”’. 
Equally untenable is the Jewish explanation that ‘‘ sons of God”’ are 
the nobles. I think no one who has studied with any care the recent 
investigations as to the origin of the book of Genesis, of which Driver’s 
Book of Genesis may be taken as a specimen, can doubt that it con- 
tains much which is unhistoric, though full of moral and spiritual 

1Cf. Matt, v. 21-48, xix. 8; Luke ix. 54-56, 
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teaching. The pre-Abrahamic narrative shows many resemblances 
to the Babylonian records, but in general the motive has been 
changed and purified.1. Thus Driver says (p. Ixiii.): ‘It is impossible, 
if we compare the early narratives of Genesis with the Babylonian 
narratives, from which in some cases they seem plainly to have been 
ultimately derived . . . not to perceive the controlling operation of 
the Spirit of God, which has taught these Hebrew writers . . . to take 
the primitive traditions of the human race, to purify them from their 
grossness and their polytheism, and to make them at once the founda- 
tion and the explanation of the long history that is to follow.” Of 
the particular passage in question, however, Driver says (p. 83): ‘“ As 
a rule, the Hebrew narrators stripped off the mythological colouring 
of the piece of folklore which they record; but in the present instance 
it is still discernible ”’. 


1Tennant, 20, 21, 41. 

2 For further information on this subject see Suicer’s Thesaurus under dyyeXos, 
and ’Eypyyyopos, Hasting’s D. of B. under “ Angel,” Demon,” “ Fall,” ‘“‘ Flood’’; 
Encycl. of B. Lit. under “ Angel,” ‘“‘ Demon,” “ Deluge,” ‘‘ Nephilim,” “ Satan”; 
Maitland’s Eruvin (Essays iv.-vi.), where the literal interpretation is defended; 
Hagenbach, Hist. Doctr. § 52 and § 132. 


CHAPTER V. 


Notes on the Text of the Epistle of ¥$ude.—The Epistle of Jude is 


contained in the uncials NABCKLP. It is omitted in the Peshitto, 
but included in the later Syriac versions,! the Philoxenian and Hark- 
leian, here distinguished as sy7? and syr*. In citing the Egyptian 
versions I have used the notation Boh., now commonly employed, 
instead of the less distinctive Copt., employed by Tischendorf. The 
only other point which it may be well to mention is that, as in the 
Epistle of James, the symbol + is appended in the Critical Notes to 
signify that the reading in question is found in other authorities 
besides those previously mentioned. In discussing the readings I 
start with that of WH. 

If we may judge from the number of “primitive errors” suspected 
by WH in the short Epistle of Jude, it would seem that the text is 
in a less satisfactory condition than that of any other portion of the 
New Testament. There are no less than four such errors in these 
twenty-five verses, the same number as are found in the eight 
chapters of the two Petrine Epistles, and in the forty-four chapters of 
the first two Gospels. I notice below some passages where the text 
presents special difficulties. 

Ver. 5. Gropvica: 8€ pas Bodhopat, eiSdras &mak mévta, bt. Kuptos 
Aadv ék yijs Alydmtou odeas Td Sedtepoy tods ph mortedoavtas d&mddecer. 
I quote Tregelles’ notes with additions from Tischendorf in round 
brackets, only changing the notation of the Egyptian and Syriac 
versions to prevent confusion, and correcting the citations in ac- 
cordance with more recent collations. 


eiSéras add. “‘tpas SQKL. 31 syrr., om. ABC? 13 Vulg. Boh. Sah. Arm.,” and 
so Tisch. 


In point of fact however B reads eiSéras bps, AS any one may 
convince himself by looking at Cozza-Luzi’s photographic reproduc- 
tion. Also Dr. Gwynn reports that h and all the MSS. of # give 
the same reading, though he adds that the pleonastic idiom of the 
Syriac would lead the translators to supply the pronoun even if 
wanting in the Greek. The preponderance of authority is therefore 

1See Dr. Gwynn’s Late Syriac Versions, published in 1909, 
VOL. V. 16 
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in favour of this latter reading. The repeated spas emphasises the 
contrast between the readers (“to remind you, you who know it 
already”) and the libertines previously spoken of. The repetition 
here may be compared with the repeated spiy of v. 3. 


&mat ante wdvra ABCL. 13. 31. Vulg. Ante dt. K. Ante Nadv . (Syrr.) Arm. 
Ante éx-yijs Aty. Clem. 280 (and 997) Did. Cassiod. 8rt Kipios odaas Tov Kady 
dk yijs Aly. drat Sah., &ri &mrak Kiptos gdoas adv aitot Boh. Om. amraz Lucif. 
28. [&rat is so placed in Syrr. as to be connected with odeas ‘when he had once 
saved them,”’ G.] 

mwavta ABCN 13 Vulg. Syrh. Boh. Arm. Aeth. Lucif. [In the Ap. to 
WH (Sel. Readings, p. 106) it is suggested that this may be a primitive error for 
mdvrags (cf. x John ii. 20) found in Syr 1], rotro 31 KL. Sah, 

31] add. 6 C2 KL. 31. Arm. Clem. 280. Om. ABN 13. 


kiptos] SCKL. Syrh. Ocds C.2 Tol. SyrP Arm. Clem. Lucif. “Ingots 
AB 13 Vulg. Boh. Sah. Aeth. [In App. to WH. (Sel. Readings, p. 106) it is 
suggested that there may have been some primitive error, “apparently OTIKC 
(87. Kvptos), and OTIIG (8rv Ingous) for OTIO (tt 6) ”.] 

yijs] om. Syr®. 


It appears to me that the true reading of the passage is dmopvijcat 
Sé Suds PovdAonar, eiSdtas buds wdvta, St. KUpios Garag Nady éx ys Atydarou 
adoas To Sedtepor [Tods] ph moTedcavtas dmddecev. I see no difficulty 
in wévta, which gives a reason for the use of the word sropvica, “I 
need only remind you, because you already know all that I have 
to say”. It was easy for the second bpas to be omitted as un- 
necessary, and then the word G&wag might be inserted in its place 
partly for rhythmical reasons; but it is really unmeaning after etSdéras : 
the knowledge of the incidents, which are related in this and the 
following verses, is not a knowledge for good and all, such as the 
faith spoken of in ver. 3. On the other hand, érag is very appropriate 
if taken with Nadv odoas (a people was saved out of Egypt once for 
all), and it prepares the way for 75 Sevtepov. or the reading wdvras 
I see no reason. Can it be assumed that all who are addressed 
should be familiar with the legends contained in the Book of Enoch 
and the Assumption of Moses, to which allusion is made in what fol- 
lows? It is surely much more to the point for the writer to say, 
as he does again below (ver. 17), that he is only repeating what is 
generally known, though it need not be known to every individual. 
As to Hort’s suggestion on the word képios, that the original was 
Sr. 6 (Aadv odoas), I think the fact of the variants is better explained 
by Spitta, who considers that the abbreviations i€, Ke, 6c might 
easily be confused, if the first letter was faintly written, and that 


1“ This is an error: the two best MSS. of p represent wdvra.” G. 
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the mention of rdv pdvoy Seondryv Kal Kupiov “I. X. in the preceding 
verse would naturally lead a later copyist to prefer i€, a supposition 
which is confirmed by Cramer's Catena, p. 158, elpytat yap mpd tovTew 
mept adrod, ds ety adnOuvds Oeds obtos & pdvos Seandrns 5 KUpuos “I. X., 6 
dvayayav tov adv é Aiydmrou 8d Muwogws. Spitta himself however 
holds that 6€ is the true reading, as it agrees with the corresponding 
passage in 2 Peter ii. 4, 6 eds dyyé\ov dpaprncdvtav obk édeloaro, 
and with Clement’s paraphrase (A4dumbr. Dind. iii. p. 482) : “ Quoniam 
Dominus Deus semel populum de terra Aegypti liberans deinceps 
eos qui non crediderunt perdidit”. There is no instance in the New 
Testament of the personal name “Jesus” being used of the pre- 
existent Messiah, though the official name “Christ” is found in 1 
Cor. x. 4, 9, in reference to the wandering in the wilderness. But 
in the second and later centuries this distinction was less carefully 
observed. Thus Justin M. (Dial. 120), speaking of the prophecy 
in Genesis xlix. 10, says that it does not refer to Judah, but to Jesus, 
Tov kal Tods Twatépas Sav é€ Alydrrou éfayaydvra, and this use of the 
name was confirmed by the idea that the son of Nun was a per- 
sonification of Christ (see Justin, Dial. 75; Clem. Al. 183; Didymus, 
De Trin. 1. 19, "lod8as kaSodixds ypdder, Strat yap Kdptos “Incods Aady é€ 
Aiyimrou odoas «.t..; Jerome, C. Fov. 1. 12; Lact. Inst. 4. 17, 
“Christi figuram gerebat ille Jesus, qui cum primum Auses vocaretur, © 
Moyses futura praesentiens jussit eum Jesum vocari’’). In the ex- 
planatory note I have stated my reasons for considering that the 
article before pH did not belong to the original text. 

Ver. 12. obtoi ciow [ot] év tats dydrats bpdv omdddes cuveuwxoutjpevor 
&pdsBws Eautods moipaivovtes. The article here is omitted by NK and 
many inferior MSS. with vg. (but not syrr. or sah. or boh.), and some 
of the patristic quotations. I agree with Dr. Chase in thinking that 
it is out of place here, as in ver. 5 above. There is not only the 
difficulty of construction (ot . . . omAddes), but the very bold assump- 
tion that the signification of omAdSes will be at once apparent. If we 
omit the article, dsBws should be attached to cuvevwy. as by Ti. In 
syrr. it is joined with moipatvorres. 

Ver. 19. odroi elow ot dmrodiopiLovres, WuxiKol mredpo put Exovres. 


&mo8.opiLovres add. éavrovs C vulg. syrr. Om. SABKL 13, etc. 


Schott, B. Weiss, and Huther-Kiihl suppose the words wuxixot 
mvedpa pi éxovtes to be spoken by, or at least to express the feeling of 
of amoSiopitoytes: “welche Unterscheidungen machen, sc. zwischen 
Psychikern und Pneumatikern, wobei dann der Verfasser diese Un- 
terscheidungen in seiner drastischen Weise sofort zu ihren Ungunsten 
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umkehrt”. This explanation seems to me to give a better sense than 
the gloss approved by Spitta, ot ra cxicpata movodvres ; for one cause 
of the danger which threatens the Church is that the innovators do 
not separate themselves openly, but steal in unobserved (wapewedunoar, 
ver. 4), and take part in the love-feasts of the faithful, in which they 
are like sunken rocks (ver. 12); and, secondly, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the word dmo8topiftw could bear this sense. dopitw is used 
in Luke vi. 22 of excommunication by superior authority, which of 
course would not be applicable here. On the other hand, it seems 
impossible to get the former sense out of the Greek as it stands. 
Even if we allowed the possibility of such a harsh construction as to 
put YuxiKxot in inverted commas, as the utterance of the innovators 
(and should we not then have expected the contrast puxtkot, mveupa- 
tixol ?), still we cannot use the same word over again to express Jude’s 
“drastic” retort. This difficulty would be removed if we supposed 
the loss of a line to the following effect after dmodvopifovtes :-— 


YuxtKods Spas (Or Tods muatods) héyortes, SvTes adtol 
WuxiKol mvedpa ph Exortes. 


The opposition of uxixot to mveupartixot is familiar in the writings 
of Tertullian after he became a Montanist. The Church is carnal, 
the sect spiritual. So the Valentinians distinguished their own ad- 
herents as pneumatici from the psychicti who composed the Church. 
These were also technical terms with the Naassenes and Heracleon 
(see my notes on James iii. 15), and were probably borrowed by the 
early heretics from St. Paul, who uses them to distinguish the natural 
from the heavenly body (1 Cor. xv. 44), and also to express the pre- 
sence or absence of spiritual insight (1 Cor. ii. 14 f.) puyixds dvOpwros 
od SéxeTar Ta Tod mvedpaTos TOO Oeod, pwpia yap aiTd gor... 6 Se 
Tveupatikds dvaxpiver mévta. The innovators against whom St. Jude 
writes seem to have been professed followers of St. Paul (like the 
Marcionites afterwards), abusing the doctrine of Free Grace which 
they had learnt from him (ver. 4 thy tod Geod xdpita petaTibévtes eis 
doédyevav), professing a knowledge of the Bay tod Ocod (1 Cor. ii. 10), 
though it was really a knowledge only of ra BdOea tod Eatava (Apoc. ii. 
24), and claiming to be the true Suvarot and mveupatixol, as denying 
dead works and setting the spirit above the letter. This explains the 
subsequent misrepresentation of St. Paul as a heresiarch in the 
Pseudo-Clementine writings. 

Vy. 22, 23, (Text of Tischendorf and Tregelles) kai ofs pev ehéyyere 
Siaxpivopevous, ots S€ odlete ek tupds dpmdlovtes, os S€ edeate ev $6Ba, 
pioodrvtes kal Tov did THs capkds eomwpevoy xiTava. (Text of WH. and 
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B. Weiss) kal ois pév édedre Staxpivopevous adlere ek mupds dprdlovtes, 
ols S€ ENeate év HdBw picodvtes Kai Tov dd THs capKds éomhwpevov xiTava. 
In App. to WH. it is added, “Some primitive error probable : perhaps 
the first ékeGre an interpolation” (Sel. Readings, p. 107). 


22 éhéyxere AC 13. Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth. (Eph. Theophyl. Oec. Comm. Cassiod.). 
éXeGte KYBC? Syrh. éheetre KLP (Theophyl. Occ. txt.), ée wupds apmdtere 
(hic) Syrp. Clem. 773. 


Staxpivopévovs ABCN. 13. Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Clem. 773, Staxpivdpevor 
KLP +. 


23. ods 88 (1st) NACKLP 13 Vulg. Syrh, Boh. Arm. Om. B., 88 Syrp. Clem 
oolere SABC 13 Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., év 6Bo odlere KLP +, édecire 


Clem. 773 (quoted below), éXeGre é&v OéBy Syrp. ek mvpds NABCKLP 
13 Arm., ék tot w. Boh. Om. odlerte éx wupds adpmdfovres SyrP. 


GpwdfLovres obs Se éXeGre év 6B~ ABN 13. Vulg., Arm., om. apmdfovres Boh., 
apmraftovres év PSBw C. Syrh, apmafovres KLP +. 


Tischendorf makes the matter clearer by giving the consecutive text 
of versions and quotations as follows: Vulg. Et hos quidem arguite 
judicatos, illos vero salvate de igne rapientes, aliis autem miseremini 
in timore, Ar®. Et quosdam corripite super peccatis eorum, et quor- 
undam miseremini cum fuerint victi, et quosdam salvate ex igne et 
liberate cos. Ar®. Et signate quosdam cum dubitaverint orbos (?) et 
salvate quosdam territione, abripite eos ex igne. Aeth. quoniam est 
quem redarguent per verbum quod dictum est (Aeth?”.. propter pecca- 
tum eorum), et est qui et servabitur ex igne et rapient eum, et est qui 
servabitur timore et poenitentia. Arm. Et quosdam damnantes sitis 
reprehensione, et quosdam salvate rapiendo ex igne, et quorundam 
miseremini timore judicando (? indicando). Cassiodor. 142 Ita ut 
quosdam dijudicatos arguant, quosdam de adustione aeterni ignis 
eripiant, nonnullis misereantur errantibus et conscientias maculatas 
emundent, sic tamen ut peccata eorum digna execratione refugiant. 
Mr. Horner states that vv. 22, 23 are omitted in Sah. He translates 
Boh. as follows: kat obs pev éddyxete Biaxpiwopevous, os 8€ odlete ex Tod 
tupds (al. om. 108), obs 8€ ehedte (al. pépere) év $5Bw. Commentaries of 
Theophylact and Oecumenius, kékeivous 8¢, et pév drodutotaytar bpav— 
To0To yap onpatver Td SiaxpiverOar—éheyxete, TouTéaT pavepoite Tois Tact 
tiv doéBevav abtav: cite 8 mpds acw ddhopHar, pi) drwOetcbe, ANAA TO Tis 
dydans spav éhém mpoohapBdvebe, odLovtes ek Tod HmevAnpévou adtots 
mupds* mpoohapBdveode S€ peta Tod éeeiv adtods Kal peda pdBou. 

In all these it will be observed that three classes are distinguished 
as in the text of Tregelles and Tischendorf, and in A, ots peév édéyxere 
Siaxpivopévous, obs S€ odLete ex mupds dpmdfovtes, ods de ehedre év HdBy, 


and $y, ols pév édedte Siaxpwvopevous, ods S€ odLere €x Tupds dpmdLovTes, ols 
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8é adedte ev o6Bw. We should draw the same conclusion from the 
seeming quotation in Can. Apost. vi. 4 (ob projoers mévta dvOpwrroy, 
GANA) os pev edéyéers, obs Be EAeroers, mepl Gv Sé mpocedéy (ods SE &yamy- 
gets bwép Thy Wuxhy gov), which occurs also, with the omission of the 
cause ols 8é€ éXehoers in the Didaché ii. 7. 

Two classes only are distinguished in the following: SyrP. Et 
quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite; cum autem resipuerint, 
miseremini super eis in timore, representing Kat ots pév éx mrupos 
dprrdtere, Siaxpuvopevous Sé ededte év Hé6Bo. Syrh. et hos quidem misere- 
mini resipiscentes, hos autem servate de igne rapientes in timore, 
representing kal ots pev éhedite Siaxpivopevous, ols S€ odlete ex Tupos 
&ptrdtovres ev 680. Clem. (Adumbr.) quosdam autem salvate de igne 
vapientes, quibusdam vero miseremini in timore,’ representing ois de 
odtete ék mupds dpmrdfovtes, obs Se €deGre ev P6Bw. Clem. Strom. vi. 773, 
kat ols prev ex mupds dpmdfete, Staxpivopevous S€ édeetre, implying that he 
was acquainted with two different recensions. With these we may 
compare the texts of B, followed by WH. and B. Weiss, kat ots pev 
eedte Staxpivopévous odLere ék Tupss dpmdLovtes, ols S¢ Neate ev HdBa, Of 
C, kat obs pev eXéyxete Siaxpivopevous, ots 8€ owLete ék Tupds dpmdLovtes 
év 6B, and of KLP, kat ods prev edeetre Siaxpivdpevor, obs S€ ev GoBa 
owtete Ek Tupds dptdLovtes. 

St. Jude’s predilection for triplets, as in vv. 2, 4, 8, in the examples 
of judgment in vv. 5-7, and of sin in v. 11, is prima facie favourable 
to the triple division in this passage. Supposing we take A and § to 
represent the original, consisting of three members, a b c, we find B 
complete in a and c, but confused as to b. As it stands, it gives an 
impossible reading; since it requires ots pév to be taken as the rela- 
tive, introducing the subordinate verb é\eate, depending on the prin- 
cipal verb odfLete ; while ods 8¢, on the other hand, must be taken as 
demonstrative. WH suggest that é\eéte has crept in from below. 
Omitting this, we get the sense, ‘‘Some who doubt save, snatching 
them from fire; others compassionate in fear’. It seems an easier 
explanation to suppose that é\eéte was written in error for é\éyxere 
and ods omitted in error after Siaxpwopevous. The latter phenomenon 
is exemplified in the readings of Syrp. and Clem. Str. 773. The 
texts of C and KLP are complete in a and b, but insert a phrase 
from cin b. The most natural explanation here seems to be that 
the duplication of é\edre in a and c (as in §)) caused the omission of 

1The paraphrase continues, id est ut cos qui in ignem cadunt doceatis ut semet 
ipsos liberent. (It would seem that this clause has got misplaced and should be in- 
serted after rapientes.) Odientes, inquit, eam, quae carnalis est, maculatam tunicam ; 


animae videlicet tunica macula (read maculata) est, spiritus concupiscentiis pollutus 
carnalibus, 
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the second é\eare, and therefore of the second ofs 84. The reading 
Siaxpudpevot in KLP was a natural assimilation to the following 
nominative dpadfovtes, and seemed, to those were not aware of the 
difference in the meaning of the active and middle of Svaxpive, to 
supply a very appropriate thought, viz., that discrimination must be 
used; treatment should differ in different cases. 

The real difficulty however of the triple division is to arrive at a 
clear demarcation between the classes alluded to. ‘The triple divi- 
sion,” says Hort (4pp. p. 107), “gives no satisfactory sense ” ; and it 
certainly has been very diversely interpreted, some holding with Kiihl 
that the first case is the worst and the last the most hopeful: “ Die 
dritte Klasse. . . durch helfendes Erbarmen wieder hergestellt wer- 
den kénnen, mit denen es also nicht so schlimm steht, wie mit denen, 
welchen gegeniiber nur édéyyew zu tiben ist, aber auch nicht so schlimm, 
wie mit denen, die nur durch rasche, zugreifende That zu retten 
sind”; while the majority take Reiche’s view of a climax: “a dubi- 
tantibus minusque depravatis. . . ad insanabiles, quibus opem ferre 
pro tempore ab ipsorum contumacia prohibemur”. My own view is 
that Jude does not here touch on the case of the heretical leaders, of 
whom he has spoken with such severity before. In their present 
mood they are not subjects of €\eos, any more than the Pharisees con- 
demned by our Lord, as long as they persisted in their hostility to the 
truth. The admonition here given by St. Jude seems to be the same 
as that contained in the final verses of the Epistle written by his 
brother long before: édv tus év Spiv mAavynOA dard Tis GAnOelas Kal émort- 
pen Tis adtov, ywaoxete Sti 6 Emotpépas dpaptwdv ék mAdvns 6800 adtod 
odoet uxt éx Oavdrou. The first class with which the believers are 
called upon to deal is that of doubters, Siaxpivdpevor, men still halting 
between two opinions (cf. James i. 6), or perhaps we should under- 
stand it of disputers, as in Jude 9. These they are to reprove and con- 
vince (cf. John xvi. 8, 9, éhéyger wept dpaptias dt. ob moredoucw eis ene). 
Then follow two classes undistinguished by any special characteristic, 
whose condition we can only conjecture from the course of action to 
be pursued respecting them. The second class is evidently in more 
imminent danger than the one we have already considered, since they 
are to be saved by immediate energetic action, snatching them from 
the fire; the third seems to be beyond human help, since the duty of 
the believers is limited to trembling compassion, expressing itself no 
doubt in prayer, but apparently shrinking from personal communica- 
tion with the terrible infection of evil. We may compare with this 
St. Paul’s judgment as to the case of incest in the Church of Corinth 
(1 Cor. v. 5), and the story told about Cerinthus and St. John. 


IOYAA ETITSTOAH. 


I. "IOYAAE "Incod Xprotod Soidos, adeApds S€ “laxdBou, rors} ey 


rows Oew .. . kat ev Inoov conj. H (Sel. Read. p. 106). 


Vv. I, 2.—Salutation. Jude a servant 
of Jesus Christ and brother of James, to 
those who have received the divine cal- 
ling, beloved of the Father, kept safe in 
Jesus Christ. May mercy, peace and 
love be richly poured out upon you! 

I. "lnoov Xpiorrod Sotdos. The same 
phrase is used by St. James in the In- 
scription to his epistle, also by St. Paul 
in Rom. and Phil. In 1 Pet. the phrase 
used is admdatodos |. X., in 2 Pet. SotX0s 
Kal adardatodos. It is, I think, a mistake 
to translate SotAos by the word “ slave,” 
the modern connotation of which is so 
different from that of the Greek word (cf. 
2 Cor, iv. 5). There is no opposition 
between SovAcia and édevOepia in the 
Christian’s willing service. It only be- 
comes a SovAela in the opposed sense, 
when he ceases to love what is com- 
manded and feels it as an external yoke. 

GSeXdds Se "laxwBov. Cf. Tit. i. 1, 
Sotdos Deov, a&mdarodos Se “1. X. See 
Introduction on the Author. 

Tois év OcG watpl yyaTnpévors Kal 
*Incot Xpiora reTnpypévors KdyToIts. 
On the readings see Introduction on the 
text. The easier reading of some MSS., 
fytacpévots for Hyamnpévors, is probably 
derived from x Cor. i. 2, }ytaopévors év X. 
*]. There is no precise parallel either for 
év Ged Hy. or for Xprotg tet. The pre- 
position év is constantly used to express 
the relation in which believers stand to 
Christ: they are incorporated in Him as 
the branches in the vine, as the living 
stones in the spiritual temple, as the 
members in the body of which He is the 
head. So here, ‘‘ beloved as members of 
Christ, reflecting back his glorious 
image ’’ would be a natural und easy 
conception. Lightfoot, commenting on 
Col. iii. 12, éxAekTol ToD Oeod, Gyror kai 
jyarnpévor, says that in the N.T. the 
last word ‘‘ seems to be used always of 
the objects of God’s love,” but it is diffi- 


cult to see the propriety of the phrase, 
‘Brethren beloved by God in God”. 
*Hyamnpévor is used of the objects of 
man’s love in Clem. Hom. ix. 5, tav 
avTois HyaTHMEevwv To's Tadouvs vaots 
Ti Gow, and the cognate adyamnrol is 
constantly used in the same sense (as 
below ver. 3), as well as in the sense of 
“beloved of God’’. If, therefore, we 
are to retain the reading, I am disposed 
to interpret it as equivalent to aSeAdot, 
“ beloved by us in the Father,”’ z.¢., “ be- 
loved with qtAadeAdta as children of 
God,” but I think that Hort is right in 
considering that év has shifted its place 
in the text. See his Select Readings, p. 
106, where it is suggested that év should 
be omitted before Oe@ and inserted before 
*Ilnoot, giving the sense “to those who 
have been beloved by the Father, and 
who have been kept safe in Jesus from 
the temptations to which others have 
succumbed,” qyamnpévors being followed 
by a dative of the agent, as in Nehem. 
xili, 26, GyaTmpevos TO OcO Tv. 

kAyntots is here the substantive of 
which jyamnpévorgs and ternpypévois 
are predicated. We find the same use 
in Apoc. xvii. 14 (vuKrjoovowv) of per’ 
avrov k\yrol kK. ékAeKTol K. moot, in 
St. Paul’s epistles, as in Rom. i. 6, év ols 
gore kal tpets, KAnTOL Invod Xpiorod, 1 
Cor. i. 24, enptooopey Xpiorov éotavpw- 
pévov, “lovdalors péev oxdvbadov.. . 
attots 8 tots KAnTois Xpiotov Ocod 
Svvapw. We have many examples of 
the Divine calling in the Gospels, as in 
the case of the Apostles (Matt. iv. 21, 
Mark i. 20) and in the parables of the 
Great Supper and the Labourers in the 
Vineyard. This idea of calling or elec- 
tion is derived fromthe O.T. See Hort’s 
n.on ri Pet. i. 1’lnootd Xpiorod éxdex- 
rots: ‘ Two great forms of election are 
spoken of in the O.T., the choosing of 
Israel, and the choosing of single 
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Oc watpl hyawnpévos! Kai "Inood Xpiotd teTnpnpévors KAHTOIS. 
2. eos Spiv Kai eiphyy Kal dydan wAnburbetn. 
3. “Ayamntol, macay omoudiy Tovopevos ypddeww Opiv wept Tis 


1 wyamnpevors AB SQ; nyracpevors KLP. 


Israelites, or bodies of Israelites, to 
perform certain functions for Israel. 
. . . The calling and the choosing imply 
each other, the calling being the outward 
expression of the antecedent choosing, 
the act by which it begins to take effect. 
Both words emphatically mark the pre- 
sent state of the persons addressed as 
being due to the freeagency of God... . 
In Deuteronomy (iv. 37) the choosing, 
by God is ascribed to His own love of 
Israel: the ground of it lay in Himself, 
not in Israel... . As is the election of 
the ruler or priest within Israel for the 
sake of Israel, such is the election of 
Israel for the sake of the whole human 
race. Such also, still more clearly and 
emphatically, is the election of the new 
Israel.” For a similar use of the word 
“call” in Isaiah, cf. ch. xlviii. 12, xliii. 
1,7. The chief distinction between the 
the ‘“‘calling”’ of the old and of the new 
dispensation is that the former is rather 
expressive of dignity (‘called by the 
name of God’), the latter of invitation ; 
but the former appears also in the N.T. 
in such phrases as James ii. 7, 76 kadov 
dvopa To EmikAnOev eh Dyas, and 1 Pet. 
ii. Q, dpets Sé yévos éxAexrdv, Bactdcrov 
tepdtevpa ... Aads eis mepiTotnov. 
The reason for St. Jude’s here character- 
ising the called as beloved and kept, is 
because he has in his mind others who 
had been called, but had gone astray and 
incurred the wrath of God. 

Ver. 2. For the Salutation see my 
note on xalpew, James i. 1, and Hort’s 
excellent note on I Pet. i. 2, xdpis ... 
twyOvvOein. We find €deos and eipyvy 
joined in Gal. vi. 16, and with the addi- 
tion of xdpis in 1 Tim. i. 2, 2 Tim. i. 2, 
2 John 3. The mercy of God is the 
ground of peace, which is perfected in 
the feeling of God’s love towards them. 
The verb mAnOvvGely occurs in the Saluta- 
tion both of x Peter and 2 Peter and in 
Dan. vi. 25 (in the letter of Darius), 
eipyvn vpivardnOuvOely, cf. 1 Thess. iii. 
12, tpas Sé 6 Kvpios wAeovdoat Kal tWe- 
plocevoat TH aydwy eis GAAyAovs. 
"Ayaan (=the love of God) occurs also 
in the final salutation of 2 Cor. » xdpts 
7. Kuplov *Inood Kal 4 ayamrn Tod Qeod, 


and in Eph. eipyvn tots a€eXpots Kal 
dydrn peta wiotews ard Ocod matpos 
kal Kuptou *l. X. Cf. 1 John iii. 1, i8ere 
motaminy ayatnvy Sédwxev Hplv 6 waThp 
iva téxva Ocod KrAynPGpev, where West- 
cott’s n. is “The Divine love is infusedinto 
them, so that it is their own, and be- 
comes in them the source of a divine 
life (Rom. xiii. 10). In virtue of this 
gift they are inspired with a love which 
is like the love of God, and by this they 
truly claim the title of children of God 
as partakers in His nature, 1 John iv. 7, 
1g.’ The same salutation is used in 
the letter of the Smyrnaeans (c. 156 A.D.) 
giving an account of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, €Xeos kal cipyvyn Kat ayarn 
cod watpos kat Kuplov qpav’l. X. wAn- 
OvvOein. The thought of €deos and 
dyaary recurs again in ver. 21. 

Vv. 3, 4.—Reasons for Writing. He 
had been intending to write to them on 
that which is the common interest of all 
Christians, salvation through Christ, but 
was compelled to abandon his intention 
by news which had reached him of a 
special danger* threatening the Gospel 
once for all delivered tothe Church. His 
duty now was to stir up the faithful to 
defend their faith against insidious as- 
saults, long ago foretold in ancient pro- 
phecy, of impious men who should 
change the doctrine of God’s free grace 
into an excuse for licentiousness, and 
deny the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Ver. 3. ayamnrot occurs in vy. 17 and 
20, also in 2 Pet. iii. 1, 8, 14, 17, 1 Pet. 
ii. II, iv. 12 and James. It is common 
in the Epistles of John and of Paul, 
sometimes with pov attached, as in 1 
Cor. x. 14, Phil. ii. 12, and is often joined 
to &SeApot, especially in James. The 
aydin of ver. 2 leads on to the dyamyrot 
here. They are themselves ayamnrol 
because the love of God is shed abroad 
in their hearts. 

TAagav orovdhvy wovovpevos. For 
wacav, see myn. on Jamesi. 2, and cf, 
2 Pet. i. 5, orovdiy wacav wapeorevéy- 
kavrTes, i. 15, omovddow exe tpas 
PvypyV ToretoVar, also Isocr. Ovat. v. p. 
gi b, wacav Thy owovdhv wept TovTov 


* For this see the Introduction on Early Heresies, 
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* yparbar] ypadewv Sy, 


movetoOar, Plato, Euthyd. 304 ¢, wept 
ovdevds dtlwy avatiav omovdhv ToLotvTat. 
Jude was busy on another subject, when 
he received the news of a fresh danger to 
the Church, which he felt it his duty to 
meet at once.. Whether he lived to 
carry out his earlier design, and whether 
it was of the nature of a treatise or of an 
epistle, we know not. It is noteworthy 
that there is a similar allusion in 2 Peter 
iii, 1 to an earlier letter now lost. Com- 
pare Barn. iv. 9, woAAd Sé OéXwv ypadeww 
«+» ypahew éorovsaca. 

kowys owrnplas. Cf. Tit. i. 4, kata 
Kownv wort, Igr. Eph. i., trép rod 
KoLvov dvépartos Kat édmlSos with Light- 
foot’s n., Jos. Ant, 10. 1. 3 (Hezekiah 
besought Isaiah to offer sacrifice) tarép 
THS Kos gwTyptas. Bede explains as 
follows: “omnium electorum communis 
est salus, fides, et dilectio Christi”’. Jude 
puts on one side the address he was pre- 
paring on the main principles of Chris- 
tianity (probably we may take vv. 20 and 
2I as a sample of what this would have 
been) and turns to the special evil which 
was then threatening the Church. 

avayknv éoxov ypda. Cf. Luke 
xiv. 18, €y@ avayknv isetv abtév, Heb. 
vii. 27, al., also Plut. Cato Mi. 24, 
dvdyknv éoxev éxBadetv aoxnpovotcav 
Thv yvvaika. There is a similar com- 
bination of ypddew and ypepor in 3 
John 13. The aor. ypdwou, contrasted 
with the preceding pres. ypddew, im- 
plies that the new epistle had to be writ- 
ten at once and could not be prepared 
for at leisure, like the one he had pre- 
viously contemplated. It was no wel- 
come task: ‘necessity was laid upon 
him ”’. 

érayoviterOar tH drat rapadobeloy 
Trois Gylois wiorev. ‘To contend for the 
faith,” almost equivalent to the aydévioat 
mept THS GAnelas in Sir. iv. 28, see 1 
Tim. vi. 12, dyovitov Tov kahov a&yGva 
tis wlorews, and eis 8 KomLd dyoviLdpe- 
vos, Col. i. 29. We may compare éra- 
pivew, émavamavew vépw, Rom. ii. 17 
and Clem. Strom. iii., p. 553, émaywvild- 
pevos TH 40éw S6Ey. It is possible (as is 
shown by the following examples) for 
spiritual blessings, once given, to be lost, 
unless we use every effort to maintain 
them, The redemption from Egypt was 


a fact, as baptism into the name of Christ 
is a fact, but, unless it is borne in mind 
and acted upon, the fact loses its efficacy. 

7] Gra— mapadoleloy Ttois aytots 
mtorer. The word alors here is not 
used in its primary sense of a subjective 
feeling of trust or belief, but in the 
secondary sense of the thing believed, 
the Truth or the Gospel, as in ver. 20 
below, Gal. i. 23, 6 Sidkwv fpas wore 
viv evayyediLerar tiv wiotiv Hv mote 
émdpOer, also Gal. iii. 23, Phil. i. 27, 
ovvabdotvres TH Thoter TOU evayyedlov, 
where see Lightfoot, Acts vi. 7. In the 
same way éAmfs is used in a concrete 
sense for the object or ground of hope (as 
in Col. i. 5, thy éharl8a thy arroKeypévny 
ipiv, r Tim. i 1, lnoot Xpiorov rijs 
éAmidos thpav, Tit. ii. 13, mpoodexdspevor 
Tiv paxaplav édi8a), and ddBos for the 
object of fear, Rom. xiii. 3, 1 Pet. iii, 
14. 
ama. Used here in its classical sense 
‘once for all,” as below ver. 5, and in 
Heb. vi. 4, tots arat doticbdvras, ib. 
ix. 26, 27, x. 2,1 Pet, iii. 18. This ex- 
cludes the novelties of the Libertines, 
of. Gal. i.g. The later sense “on one 
occasion ” is found in 2 Cor. xi. 25, darak 
éXiOdobnv, x Thess. ii. 18, kal Grak Kai 
Sis nOeAjoapev éOciv. 

mapadolelon. Cf. Philo M. i. 387, 
miorever TOs GTak wapadoletor. The 
Christian tradition is constantly referred 
to by the Fathers, as by Clem. Al. Sty. 
vii. where we read of % GAnOys wapadocis 
(p. 845), W éxkAnotactiKy a. (p. 890), 

ela am. (p. 806), % WeavtTwy Tov 

amorré\wv 1. (p. 900), ai tot Xpiarod 
a. (p. gor), and even in) the N.T. as in 
1 Cor. xi. 2, Kd@ws rapéSwxa tpiv Tas 
mapaddaets Katéxete, 2 Thess. ii. 15, 
1 Tim. vi. 20, rhv wapabykyny pvAagov. 
For an account of the gradual formation 
of the Creed, see A. E. Burn’s Intvoduc- 
tion to the Creeds, ch. ii., 1899, and com- 
pare the comment in my larger edition, 

Ont. 
rs Tois Gytous. Used generally of Chris- 
tians who were consecrated and called to 
be holy, as in 1 Cor. i. 2, Phil. i. 1, where 
see Lightfoot. The word contains an 
appeal to the brethren to stand fast 
against the teaching and practice of the 
Libertines, 
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4. Trapercedinoay) -ydp twes dvOpwror, of médar mpoyeypappevor 
cig todTo 73 Kpiwa, doePeis, Thy Tod Ceod Hav xdpita peraribev- 


1 gaperoeSunoav B, WH; wapeoeSvcav SACKLP + Ti., Treg. 


Ver. 4. Nature of the Threatened 
Danger. It is stealthy; it is serious 
enough to have been predicted long ago ; 
its characteristic is impiety, showing it- 
self in the antinomian misuse of the 
Gospel of God’s free grace, and in the 
denial of God and Christ. 

Ver. 4. wapevoedinoav ydp Tives 
&v8pwrot. For this form which is found 
in B and adopted by WH, Veitch cites 
SvexSuqvat in Hippocr. i. 601, and com- 
pares épvnv, éppvnv. The aor. is here 
used with the perfect force, as in ver. II 
érropevOnaay, etc. cf. Blass, Gr. p. 199, 
my edition of St. James, p. ccii., and Dr. 
Weymouth there cited. The verb occurs 
in Demades 178, a8txos mapevodivev 
Adyos ets TAS TOV SikacTav yyapas OvK 
€@ avvopav thy GdyGeav, Clem. Al. p. 
659, Strws ets THY TOV aiviypatev Eévvotayv 
4 Sityots waperodvouca eri THv evpeotv 
THS GAnOelas avadpdyy, D. Laert. ii. 142, 
Aabpatws waperadis eis Thy warplda, 
Plut. M. p. 216 B, Ta dpxata vopipa 
éxAvdpeva Epa, Ga Se trapercdvdpeva 
pox@npa, other examples in Wetst. The 
noun twapelodvors occurs in Barn. ii. 
Io, iv. 9, avTioT@pev tva py oxy 
mapeloSvow 6 pédas, Clem. Al. p. 189, 
a&kpoopadis fH TOV olvov wapelcdvors. 
Similar compounds are wapevodépw in 
2 Pet. i. 5, wapevodyw in 2 Pet. ii. I, 
mapetoaktos in Gal. ii. 4, 8a Tovs 
Taperadktovs  wevdadéAdovs  ottives 
Tapeojr\Qov KaTackomHoar Thy édev- 
Gepiav ipav, Rom. v. 20, 2 Mace. viii. x 
Tapetomopevopevot AedAnOdtrws eis Tas 
Kkdpas, SO TapeoéptTw, TapeoveLtra, 
mapeotintw. The earliest prophecy 
of such seducers comes from the lips of 
Jesus Himself, Matt. vii. 15, mpooéyere 
ard TdvV Wevdorpodytay, ottives Ep- 
XovTar Tpds tpas év év8tpaor mpoBatwv, 
érwbev S€ elou AVKOL Gpmayes, cf. Acts 
xx. 29, 30, and Introduction on the Early 
Heresies in the larger edition. 

ol wddar mpoyeypaypevor els TOUTO TO 
kpiua. ‘Designated of old for this 
judgment.” Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 3, ols 7d kpipa 
éxadar ovK apyet. The word wédar 


precludes the supposition that the second 
epistle of Peter can be referred to.* The 
allusion is to the book of Enoch quoted in 
vv. 14, 15. In ver. 18 below the same 
warning is said to have been given by 
the Apostles. The phrase of poy. is in 
apposition to tives GvOpwro, cf. Gal. 
i. 7 with Lightfoot’s n., Luke xviii. 9, 
elev 8 mpds tivas Tos teto.8dTas 
é¢’ €avtois. For mpoy., cf. Rom. xv. 4, 
3c0a yap mpoeypady cis Thy jpeTépav 
Si8acKxarlav éypady. The word is in- 
tended to show that they are already 
doomed to punishment as enemies of 
God. As such they are to be shunned 
by the faithful, but not to be feared, 
because, dangerous as they may seem, 
they cannot alter the Divine purpose. 
Dr. Chase compares Hort’s interesting 
note on 1 Peter ii. 8, els 8 kat éré0noav. 
By ‘this’ Spitta understands ‘that 
judgment which I am now about to de- 
clare,” i.¢., the condemnation contained 
in the word doeBets used by some ancient 
writer. Zahn however remarks that 
otros usually refers to what precedes, 
and he would take rovro here (with Hof- 
mann) as referring to twaperoediqoay. 
Better than this logical reference to some 
preceding or succeeding word is, I think, 
Bengel’s explanation “the now impend- 
ing judgment,” Afostolo iam quasi cer- 
nente penam. 

aoeBeis. This word may be almost 
said to give the keynote to the Epistle 
(cf. vv. 15, 18) as it does to the Book of 
Enoch, 

Thy TOU Ocod Hua@v xdpita pera- 
TWévres els GoéAyerav. With this we 
may compare 1x Peter ii. 16, py os 
émuxdduppa exovtes THS Kaklas Thy 
éXevOepiav, 2 Peter ii. 19, éAevOeplav 
émayyedAdpevor, iii. 16, Svovénrd tia, 
& of Gpabets orpeBAovory Tpds TH idlav 
aitav amemevav, Rom. iii. 1, 2, 5-8 (If 
man is justified by free grace and not by 
works, then works are unnecessary), ib. 
Vie, £5, Vill. 20d COM) Vin kouex oat 
John viii. 32-36, Gal, v. 13, tpets éa’ 
ehevOepia exAyOynTe* pdvoy ph Thy 


* Zahn, it is true, following Schott and others, argues in favour of this reference, 


holding that méAat may be equivalent to “lately” ; 


and the word is of course 


very elastic in meaning; but unless the contrast makes it clear that the reference 
is to a recent past, I think we are bound to assign to the word its usual force, 
especially here, where it stands first, giving the tone as it were to what follows, 
and is further confirmed and explained by €BSop0s aro "Addy. in ver. 14. 
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ehevBeplay els ahopphy Tq capki. For 
petaribévres see Gal. i. 6, for aoéAyerav 
2, Peter ii. 2, woddol éEaxodovOrjcovot 
aitav tats doedyelats, ib. ii. 7, 18, 
i Peter iv. 3, and Lightfoot on Gal. 
v. 19, ‘A man may be axd@apros and 
hide his sin: he does not become 
aoeXyys until he shocks public decency. 
In classical Greek the word doéAyeve 
generally signifies insolence or violence 
towards another. . .. In the later lang- 
uage the prominent idea is sensuality 
. .. of. Polyb. xxxvii. 2, modA} 8é tis 
a@oé\yera Kal wept Tas copaTiKas 
érOuplas atte cuvegjkodov0er. Thus 
it has much the same range of meaning 
as tBpis”. On the meaning of xdpis 
see Robinson, Ephes. p. 221 f. The 
form yxdpw is used elsewhere in the 
N.T., except in Acts xxiv. 27. 

Tov pdvov Seomdtnv kal KUptov Apav 
*Incotv Xprorév Gpvovpevor. So 2 Peter 
ii. I, Tov dyopdcavTa avTots Seomdryy 
apvotpevor. On the denial of God and 
Christ see xr John ii. 22, otrés éorw 6 
avtixpirros, 6 apvovpevos Tov Tatépa 
kal Tov vidy, Tit. i. 16, Ocdv 6pohoyotow 
eidévar, tots S¢ Epyous apvodvtat BSeduK- 
Tol Ovtes Kal areeis Kal mpds Trav 
Epyov ayabdv a8dxuror, Matt. x. 33, 
dorisdvy apvnontal pe éumpoobev Tav 
avOpdTev, Gapvyicowar Kayo avTov 
éumpoobey Tov matpdés pou, 7b, xxvi. 70 
(Peter’s denial). Such denial is one of 
the sins noticed in the book of Enoch, 
xxxvili. 2: ‘* When the Righteous One 
shall appear ... where will be the 
dwelling of the sinners and where the 
resting-place of those who have denied 
the Lord of Spirits?” Ib. xli. 2, xlv. 2, 
xlvi. 7, xlviii. 10: ‘‘ They will fall and not 
rise again . . . for they have denied the 
Lord of Spirits and His Anointed”. 

Two questions have been raised as to 
the meaning of the text, (1) is tT. pévov 
Seomdrnv to be understood of the Son, 
(2) what is the force of dpveto@ar? The 
objection to understanding Seomdrns of 
our Lord is that in every other passage 
in the N.T., where Seomdrys occurs, 
except in 2 Peter ii. 1 (on which see n.), 
it is spoken of God the Father; that, 
this being the case, it is difficult to under- 
stand how Christ can be called rév pévov 
Seométynv. It seems to me a forced ex- 
planation to say that the phrase pdévos 
Seoméryns has reference only to other 
earthly masters. No Jew could use it in 


this connexion without thinking of the 
one Master in heaven. Again pévos is 
elsewhere used of the Father only, as in 
John v. 44, thy 86fav tiv mapa Tod 
pévov Ocod ov Enreire, xvii. 3, tva 
ywdokwoty we Tov pdvov &AnOivdv Ocov 
Rom. xvi. 27, p6vow odd@ Oecd 81a “Iycod 
Xpiorod, 1 Tim. i. 17, TO Baotdret rav 
aidvev... pévw OcG Tiny K. Sdéa, 
ib. vi. 15, 16, 6 pakdptos K. pdvos 
Suvaatys 6 pdvos éxwv Gavaciav, and 
by Jude himself, below 25, pévm cd 
cwrTApt hpav Sa I. X., rod kuplov jar, 
86§. Wetst. quotes several passages 
in which Josephus speaks of God as 
6 pdvos Seomdtys. On the other hand, 
the phrase, so taken. seems to contradict 
the general rule that, where two nouns, 
denoting attributes, are joined by kat, if 
the article is prefixed to the first noun 
only, the second noun will then be an 
attribute of the same subject. In the 
present case, however, the second noun 
(k¥ptov) belongs to the class of words 
which may stand without the article, see 
Winer, pp. 147-163. A similar doubtful 
case is found in Tit. ii. 13, mpooSexdspevor 
TH pakaptav éhilSa Kal émupdverav Tis 
S6Ens TOU peyddov Ocod Kal cwrijpos 
tpav X.°l. ds Ewxev Eavtdv trép qpav 
iva AvtTpeonTat Has, where also I 
should take rod peyddov Ocot to refer 
to the Father. Other examples of the 
same kind are Eph. v. 5, ovx éyeu 
KAnpovoptay év rq Baoidela Tot Xpiorrod 
kat Ocov (where Alf. notes ‘‘ We cannot 
safely say here that the same Person 
is intended by X. «. Oeov merely on 
account of the omission of the art. ; for 
(x) any introduction of such a prediction 
regarding Christ would here be mani- 
festly out of place, (2) Oeds is so fre- 
quently anarthrous that it is not safe to 
ground any such inference on its use 
here),”’ 2 Thess. i. 12, 8tws évBotacb7 73 
dvopa Tov Kuplov Hav “Inood ev dpiv 
kal tpets év atTG kata tiv ydpi Tod 
cod tpav Kal kuplov “Incod Xprorod ; 
1 Tim, v. 21 (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 1), Stapap- 
TUpopat évomiov TOU Oeod Kat Xprorod 
*Inood Kal TOV éxdeKTav ayyéAwv, which 
Chrysostom explains pdprupa KadO rdv 
Ocdv Kal Tov vidv airod; 2 Peter i. 1, 
év Suxarocvvy Tod Ocod Huay kal cwripos 
*lnood Xpiorod, where see myn. The 
denial of the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ may be implicit, shown by 
their conduct, though not asserted in 
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vpas tayra S8KL 31 syrr. 


atat wavra AC? 13 vulg. + Ti. Treg. WH; awag wavras 


67 SAB syrh; add. 6 C?KL syrp. 


Clem. Theoph. Oecon. +; vpas ama wavta B;. 


H. (Sel. Read. p. 106) 


8 kuptos SCKL syrh; Inoouvs AB + ; Qcos C* syrp, Clem. 
4 amat Naov SY, 68, tol., syrr., boh. (ort ama Ino. Aaov) sah. arm. Did. Cassiod. 
Naoy amat Clem. ; Aaov ABCL, Ti., Treg., WH. 


word, as in Tit. i. 16; but it is more 
naturally taken as explicit, as in 1 John 
ii. 22, where Westcott notes that a com- 
mon gnostic theory was that “‘ the Aeon 
Christ’ descended upon the man Jesus 
at His baptism and left Him before His 
passion. ‘Those who held such a doc- 
trine denied . . . the union of the divine 
and human in one Person . . . and this 
denial involves the loss of the Father, 
not only because the ideas of sonship 
and fatherhood are correlative, but be- 
cause ... it is only in the Son that we 
have the [full] revelation of God as 
Father.” The phrase rév pévov Seamdétyy 
might also refer to the heresy attributed 
to Cerinthus by Hippolytus (Haer. vii. 
33, X. 21) ovxX Vd TOD mpdToV Oeod Tov 
kéapoy yeyovévar OéAnoev GAN’? tard 
Suvapeds Tivos ayyeAucys, and Irenzus 
Haer. i. 26. See Introduction on Early 
Heresies in the large edition. 

Vv. 5-13. Illustrations of Sin and 
Fudgment Derived from History and 
Srom Nature. The judgment impending 
over these men is borne witness to by 
well-known facts of the past, and may be 
illustrated from the phenomena of nature. 
God showed His mercy in delivering the 
Israelites from Egypt, but that was no 
guarantee against their destruction in 
the wilderness when they again sinned 
by unbelief, The angels were blessed 
beyond all other creatures, but when 
they proved unfaithful to their trust they 
were imprisoned in darkness, awaiting 
there the judgment of the great day. The 
men of Sodom (lived in aland of great fer- 
tility, they had received some knowledge 
of God through the presence and teaching 
of Lot, they had been lately rescued from 
captivity by Abraham, yet they) followed 
the sinful example of the angels, and 
their land is still a prey to the fire, bear- 
ing witness to the eternal punishment of 
sin. In spite of these warnings the 
heretics, who are now finding their way 
into the Church, persist in their wild 
hallucinations, giving themselves up to 


the lusts of the flesh, despising authority, 
and railing at angelic dignities. They 
might have been taught better by the 
example of the archangel Michael, of 
whom we are told that, when disputing 
with the devil about the body of Moses, 
he uttered no word of railing, but made 
his appeal to God. These men however 
rail at that which is beyond their know- 
ledge, while they surrender themselves 
like brute beasts to the guidance of their 
appetites, and thus bring about their 
own destruction, following in the wake 
of impious Cain, of covetous Balaam, 
and rebellious Korah. When they take 
part in your love-feasts they cause the 
shipwreck of the weak by their wanton- 
ness and irreverence. In greatness of 
profession and smallness of performance 
they resemble clouds driven by the wind 
which give no rain; or trees in autumn 
on which one looks in vain for fruit,-and 
which are only useful for fuel. By their 
confident speaking and brazen assurance 
they seem to carry all before them; yet 
like the waves bursting on the shore, the 
deposit they leave is only their own 
shame. Or we might compare them to 
meteors which shine for a moment and 
are then extinguished for ever. 

Ver. 5. taropvacat 82 tas BovAopar, 
eiSdéras tas wavta.* Cf. 2 Pet. i. 12, 
8d pedAjow spas del tropipvicKev 
kalmep eiSdras, 2b. i. 13, Steyetpew tpas 
év tropviycet, 20. iii, I, Steyelpw tpav év 
bropvyocet Thy elAukptva Sudvorav, Rom. 
XV. 14, wétevopat Sé Ste kal avrot peorot 
tote ayabwouvns, TeTANPwpEevor TdoNS 
THS yuooews . . . TOAUNpoTépws BE ey- 
pata ipividms pépous as éravapiviokev 
tpas. The word et8éras justifies to- 
Pvioat: they only need to be reminded 
of truths already known, so that it is un- 
necessary to write at length. The re- 
peated tas contrasts the readers with 
the libertines of the former verse. The 
words in themselves might be taken 
ironically of persons professing (like the 
Corinthians) to “know all things,” but 


* On the readings see Introduction, 
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the broad distinction maintained through- 
out the epistle between tpets and otra 
(the Libertines) forbids such an inter- 
Pretation. If we read amag wavra with 
some MSS., it suggests something of 
anxiety and upbraiding, which may be 
compared with the tone of St. Paul in 
writing to the Galatians. See, however, 
the following note for the position of 
awat. Instead of wdavtra some MSS. 
have totro, The former finds some sup- 
port in Enoch i. 2, ‘I heard everything 
from the angels,”’ xxv. 2, ‘I should like 
to know about everything,” Secrets of 
En. xl. 1, 2, ‘I know all things from the 
lips of the Lord. . . I know all things 
and have written all things in the books,” 
Ixi. 2 (quoted by Chase in Dict. of the 
Bible). It should probably be under- 
stood of all that follows, including the 
historical allusions, implying that those 
addressed were familiar not only with the 
O.T. but with rabbinical traditions: so 
Estius ‘omnia de quibus volo vos com- 
monere’’. Bede’s note is ‘‘ omnia vide- 
licet arcana fidei scientes et non opus 
habentes recentia quasi sanctiora a novis 
audire magistris”. In what follows he 
takes arat with céoas, “ita clamantes 
ad se de afflictione Aegyptia primo sal- 
vavit humiles, ut secundo murmurantes 
contra se in eremo prosterneret superbos. 
. .. Meminerimus illum sic per aquas 
baptismi salvare credentes, ut etiam post 
baptismum humilem in nobis requirat 
vitam.”” 

Stu Kupios, darat Nadv ex yas Aiydarou 
odoas, Td Sevtepov [Tos] wy MiTTevoay- 
Tas &modecev.| For text, see Introduc- 
tion on Readings. ‘Clement in his 
Adumbrationes gives the paraphrase 
“‘Quoniam Dominus Deus semel popu- 
lum de terra Aegypti liberans deinceps 
eos qui non crediderunt perdidit”’. 

7d Sedrepov has given rise to much 
discussion. According to the reading I 
have adopted, it contrasts the preceding 
saving with the following destruction. 
The deliverance from Egypt was the 
creation of a people once for all, but yet 
it was followed by the destruction of the 
unbelieving portion of the people, z.e. by all 
but Caleb and Joshua (Num. xiv. 27, 37). 
So int Cor. x. we have the privileges of 
Israel allowed, and yet all was in vain 
because of their unbelief. There seems 
less force in the connection of a&maé with 


* Cf. Exod. ii. 14, iv. 1, 


ei8éras: 48y would have been more 
suitable. For the opposition to ‘7d 
Sevtepov, cf. Heb. ix. 28,6 Xpiards &araké 
mpomevexOels eis Td ToANG dveveyKeiv 
Gpaptias ék Seutépov xwpis apaptias 
6p0yoerar, Theoph. Autol. ii. 26, tva rd 
ge drag 7 wemAnpopévov Ste érdOy, Td 

@ Sevtepov weAAQ TWAnpotobar peta THY 
... «plow, Liban, ap. Wetst. gol dé 
drag dpKet yéAwta dddeiv, Sevtepov Sé 
OvKETL. 

I am inclined to think that the article 
before py is an intrusion, as it seems to 
be before év in ver. 12. Omitting it, we 
can take Sevrepov with py muorevoavrtas, 
getting the sense: ‘In the 1st case of 
unbelief (in Egypt) * salvation followed ; 
in the 2nd (in the wilderness) destruc- 
tion,” lit. “when they, a second time 
failed to believe, He destroyed them”’. 
If this was the original reading, it 
is easy to understand the insertion of 
wovs as facilitating the plural construc- 
tion after Aadv. We may compare the 
solemn utterance in Heb. x. 26, éxovciws 
GpapTavevTav HpGv weTa TO AaBeivy Thy 
érlyvwow THs GAnOelas od« eri sept 
GpapTi@v amodelmetat Ovota, and the 
belief, apparently based upon it, in the 
early Church as to sin after baptism. 

Ver. 6. dyyéous Te Tods py THPHCAV- 
TAS THY EavTOV Gpytv.. . eis Kplow 
- . . TeTypyKev.] Cf. Clem. Al. Adumbr, 
“Angelos qui non servaverunt proprium 
principatum, scilicet quem acceperunt 
secundum profectum.’’ This of course 
supplies an even more striking instance 
of the possibility of falling away from 
grace, cf. Bede, ‘‘ Qui angelis peccantibus 
non pepercit, nec hominibus parcet super- 
bientibus, sed et hos quoque cum suum 
principatum non servaverint, quo per 
gratiam adoptionis filii Dei effecti sunt, 
sed reliquerint suum domicilium, id est, 
Ecclesiae unitatem. . . damnabit”. On 
the Fall of the Angels see Introduction 
and the parallel passages in 2 Pet. ii. 4, 
and-in Enoch, chapters 6-10. 

apxyv.] Used of office and dignity, 
as in Gen, xl. 2% of the chief butler: 
here perhaps of the office of Watcher, 
though Spitta takes it more generally of 
the sovereignty belonging to their abode 
in heaven=Tév ayw KA7‘pov in Clem. Al. 
650 P. The term apxy is used of the 
evil angels themselves in Eph. vi. 12. 
Cf. Enoch xii. 4, of the Watchers (angels) 


Vv. 21, Vi. 9, XiV. II, 12 
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1 Lodov] add. aywwv ayyeAwy speculum, Luc., cf. H. (S. R. p. 106); aypiwv ayy. 
Clem. p. 280; add. “in Tartaro constrictos” Orig. 


2 rpomrov TovTois MABC; rovtos TpoTov KL, 


who have abandoned the high heaven 
and the holy eternal place and defiled 
themselves with women, 7b. xv. 3. Philo 
says of the fallen angels (M. i. p. 268), 
Kahov pa AvToTakTioat pev TIS TOU Oeod 
ratews, év i TOUS TeTaypévous mavTas 
dpioreverv avaykn, avTopohjoat Se mpds 
THY avavSpov HSovnv. So Just. M. Afol. 
ii. 5, of 8 GyyeAou wapaBavres THVSEe THY 
Taéw yuvaikav pikeoiy ArTHOnoay with 
Otto’s n. 

a&rodumévras Td USiov olkntypiov. Cf. 
2 Cor. v. 2, Td ok. Td é& odpavod, and 
the quotation from Enoch in the last 
n. [For otxytiptov, cf. Enoch xv. 7 
(the message of Enoch to the Watchers) 
“the spiritual have their dwelling in 
heaven”. . . 4 katolkynots abray éorat 
émt THs yAs. Chase.] 

eis Kplow peyddyns épas Secpots 
aidiors bd Lédhov TerHpyKev. Cf. 2 Pet. 
ii. 4 werpots Léhou Taptapwaas, 7d. ii. 9, 
aSixous eis hucpav kpicews Kohalopevous 
wnpetv, id. iii. 7, THpovpevor ets Hyépav 
Kpioews ... TOV GocBGv avOparwv, 
Joel ii. 31, 6 HAvos petaotpadycerar 
eis oxdros . . . mplv éAOetv Thy Hpépav 
Kuptou tiv peyadnv Kal éaripavy, Apoc. 
vi. 17, HAVev F Hpepa h peyady THS Spyys 
avtod, 2b. xvi. 14, cvvayayetv avTors eis 
vov Wédepov THS peyadys HEpas TOU 
Qcov Tov wavroxparopos. Enoch x. 5, 
émukdduipov ait (Azazel) oxdros, Kal 
olkynodtw éxet eis Tov aidva, x. 12, Sirov 
avTovs ... péexpt Hpepas Kploews 
avtay, ib. xxii. 11 (Gr. in Charles’ App. 
C) péxpe tis weyadns jépas Tis Kpl- 
oews, 2b. liv. 6, note onxlv.1. So hpépa 
tov kuptov 1 Cor. i. 8, 2 Pet. iii. 10 al., 
éxetvy 4H Hpépa 2 Th. i. 10. On Seopots 
see En. liv. 3-5, “I saw how they made 
iron chains of immeasurable weight, and 
I asked for whom they were prepared, 
and he said unto me ‘ These are prepared 
far the hosts of Azazel’.” Cf. Séopror 
oxérous (Wisd. xvii. 2) of the plague of 
darkness. 

Gi8lous. The chains are called “ ever- 
lasting,” but they are only used for a 
temporary purpose, to keep them for the 
final judgment. It seems to be here 
synonymous with aldvios in ver. 7. So 
too in the only other passages in which it 


occurs in the Bible, Wisdom vii. 26, 
aravyarnd éort dwrds aidiov, and Rom, 
i. 20, H GLBL0s adToU Sivapis Kal OerdTyS. 

Ver. 7. os 368opna kat [opoppa kai 
at wepl avtras méders. The 3rd ex- 
ample of Divine judgment differs from 
the two others, as it tells only of the 
punishment, not of the fall from grace. 
Hence the difference of connexion dy- 
yédous Te... . GS Lddopa. Cf, 2 Pet. ii. 
6, wéders LoSdpwv kat Foudsppas katacr- 
pody karéxpivey. The destruction was 
notlimited to these two cities, but extended 
to all the neighbouring country (Gen. xix. 
25, called Mevrdarodts in Wisd. x. 6), in- 
cluding the towns of Admah and Zeboim 
(Deut. xxix. 23, Hos. xi, 8). Zoar was 
spared at the request of Lot. 

Tov SpoLov tpdaov TovToLS éKTopved- 
gagat. For the adverbial acc., cf 
Matt. xxiii. 37, 8v tpdédmov émuovvayer 
Spvis TA voooia, 2 Macc. xv. 39, dv 
Tpdmov olvos ... amortedel, oUTW Kal, 
Luc. Catapl. 6 rebva.or TSv Spovov Tpd7rov. 
“ Like them,” i.e. the fallen angels. 
The two judgments are similarly joined 
in Test. Nepht. 3, py yévynobe as Lddon0, 
HTts évmAAake tabiy dicews aris. 
“Opolws 8¢ kat of "Eypryopes évAAatav 
Tab dicews aitayv, ols KaTnpdcato 
Kupios. Others understand tovrots of the 
libertines who are subsequently referred to 
as ovrot (vv. 8, 10, 12, 16, 19); but the 
beginning of ver. 8 (wévrot Kal otror) 
seems to distinguish between them and 
the preceding. The verb éxr. occurs in 
Gen. xxxvili. 24 of Tamar, Exod. xxxiv. 
15, 16, (uy wore) éxropvedowow dricw 
TOV Vedv adtav, Lev. xvii. 7, Hos. iv. 12, 
Ezek. xvi. 26, 28, 33. 

a&reNModoat dmlow capKds éErépas. In 
the case of the angels the forbidden flesh 
(lit. ‘‘ other than that appointed by God’’) 
refers to the intercourse with women; 
in the case of Sodom to the departure 
from the natural use (Rom. i. 27), what 
Philo calls avépous Kat éxdéopous pliers 
(de Gig. M i. p. 267), of. Exod. xxx. 9, 
ovK advoloes Ouplapa erepov. For the 
post-classical phrase cf. 2 Pet. ii. 10, Tots 
drlow capKds év ériupla pracpov mopev- 
opévous, Deut. iv. 3, émopevOn dricw 
Beeddeyop, Jer. ii. 2, 3. 
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_ TMpdkewrat Setypa mupdsaiwvion Sicnqv 
tméxovoat. Cf. Enoch Ixvii. 12, “ this 
judgment wherewith the angels are 
judged is a testimony for the kings and 
the mighty,” 2 Pet. ii. 6, tadéSevypa ped- 
Advtev aoeBeow TeBerxds, x Cor. x. 6, 
II tUwo. éyévovto, Heb. iv, 11 tva ph 
év TO adT@ Tis trodelypat. méoy Tis 
ameWelas. The present aspect of the 
Lacus Asphaltites was a conspicuous 
image of the lake of fire and brimstone 
prepared for Satan and his followers, 
Apoc. xix. 20, xx. 10, xxi. 8. It is ques- 
tioned whether mvpds is governed by 
Setypa or Sicnv. If by Slenv, then the 
burning of Sodom is itself spoken of as 
still going on (eternal), and this is in 
accordance with Jewish belief as recorded 
in Wisd. x. 7 (wip MevtamdéXews) Fs ert 
Paptipioy ris jwovnplas Kamvilopevy 
KabéornKe xépaos, Philo (De Abr. M. ii. 
xxi.), HéXpt vov Kalerar. TO yap Kepav- 
viov wUp HkioTa oPevvipevoy H vewerar 
q evriderar. miotis 8 cadeotatn ra 
Spdpeva, TOU yap cupBeByKdtos mabous 
onpetév éotiv 6 Te avadiddpevos del 
kamvds Kal 6 peTahdevovor Oeiov, ib. V. 
Moys. M. ii. p. 143. Some disallow this 
sense of aidvios and think that it can 
only be used of hell-fire, as in 4 Macc. 
xii, 12 (the words of the martyr contrast- 
ing the fires of present torture with the 
eternal flames awaiting the persecutor), 
Topvevetal oe 7 Cela Sikn mukvorépw Kat 
aiwvio mupt, kat Bacavor eis Sov Tov 
aidva ovK avyiocvol oe. For an exami- 
nation of the word see Jukes, Restitution 
of all Things, p. 67 n. and cf. Jer. xxiii. 
39, 40, Ezek. xvi. 53, 55 (on the restora- 
tion of Sodom), xlvii. 1-12 (a prophecy 
of the removal of the curse of the Dead 
Sea and its borders), Enoch. x. 5 and 12, 
where the eis aidéva of the former verse 
is equivalent to seventy generations in 
the latter, also ver. 10 where Cw? aidvios 
is reckoned at 500 years. As the mean- 
ing of Setypa is made clear by the fol- 
lowing participial clause, it seems 
unnecessary to take it with mvpds in the 
sense of “an example or type of eternal 
fire,” which would escape the difficulty 
connected with aiwviov, but leaves Sixnv 
tméxovoat (for which cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 
1, 8, 2, Macc. iv. 48) a somewhat otiose 
appendage. Inthe book of Enoch (Ixvii. 
4 foll.) the angels who sinned are said to 
be imprisoned in a burning valley (Hin- 
nom, ch. 27) in which there was a great 
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swelling of waters, accompanied by a 
smell of sulphur; and “that valley of 
the angels burned continually under the 
earth”, Charles notes on this that “ the 
Gehenna valley here includes the adjacent 
country down to the Dead Sea. A sub- 
terranean fire was believed to exist under 
the Gehenna valley.” 

“Ver. 8, Gpolws peévror kat ovror. 
Notwithstanding these warnings the 
libertines go on in similar courses. 

évuTrviaLépevo. odpka pralvovoiw 
Compare Acts ii. 17 (a quotation from 
Joel ii. 28), of wpeaBirepor tpav évuTrviots 
évuTviag@yaovrar, of those that see 
visions ; and so Spitta (holding that Jude 
copied from 2 Peter), would render it 
here, prefixing the article to make it 
correspond with the evdorpopfra: and 
Wevdod8SdoxKador of 2 Peter ii. 1. Those 
who take the opposite view (viz. that 
2 Peter was copied from Jude) will see 
nothing to justify the article. The word 
is used by Isa. lvi. to in connexion with 
the words ovk éyvwoav, ovK €lddtes (see 
ver. 10 below), évumvualdpevor Koltnv 
didovvtes vuotdtar, which Delitsch ex- 
plains ‘“ instead of watching and praying 
to see divine revelations for the benefit 
of the people, they are lovers of ease 
talkers in their sleep. 

Bengel explains ‘“ Hominum mere 
naturalium indoles graphice admodum 
descripta est. Somnians multa videre, 
audire, etc. sibi videtur.” And so Chase 
“they live in an unreal world of their 
own inflated imaginations,’’ comparing 
the conjectural reading of Col. ii. 18, 
dépa KevepBarevwv. This accords with 
ver. 10: in their delusion and their blind- 
ness they take the real for the unreal, 
and the unreal for the real. The verb 
is used both in the active and middle by 
Aristotle, Somm. i. 1, wérepov cupBatver 
Get Trois KabevSovoiv évurvidter, adr 
ov pynpovevovowy ; Probl. 30, 14, 2, ot év 
7® KabevSer évurvialduevor torapevns 
THs Stavolas, Kat Kad’ Scov *Apepet, 
éveipdrrovatv, cf, Artem. Oneir, i. 1. 
Some interpret of polluting dreams (cf. 
Lev. 15); but the word évuTrvialduevor 
is evidently intended to have a larger 
scope, covering not merely pratvovow 
but &0erotorv and BAaodypovow. We 
must also interpret pratvw here by the 
aaédyevay of ver. 4, the éxrropvevoarat 
and ocapkds érépas of ver. 7. This 
wide sense appears in Tit. i, 15, Tots 
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peptacpevors ovdev Kabapdv, GAAG 
peptavtar att@v Kal 6 vots Kal f 
ovveldyats. 

kupidtynta 82 aberotow, Sdtas Se 
Br\aodynpotov. On first reading one is 
inclined to take the words kupiérns and 
Sééat simply as abstractions. The re- 
sult of indulgence in degrading lusts is 
the loss of reverence, the inability to 
recognise true greatness and due degrees 
of honour. This would agree with the 
description of the libertines as sharing 
in the avtiAoyla of Korah, as ktpara 
dypia Oakdcons, as yoyyvorat uttering 
hard speeches against God. When we 
examine however the use of the word 
kvpiétns and the patristic comments, 
and when we consider the reference to 
the archangel’s behaviour towards Satan, 
and the further explanation in ver. Io, 
where the odpka of ver. 8 is represented 
by 30a dvoixas ériotavtar, and the 
phrase kvpiétnta abetototv, Sdfas Se 
Bracdnpotow by sca ovKk oidac.v 
BrAacdypotow, we seem to require a 
more pointed and definite meaning, not 
simply “majesty,” but “the divine 
majesty,’ not simply ‘ dignities,”’ but 
‘the, angelic) orders.) Cyan2 Pet. ai. 
to, Eph. i. 21 (having raised him from 
the dead and set him on his right hand 
tmepava maons apx7s Kal éfovotas kal 
Suvdpews Kal Kupidtytos, Col. i. 16, 
év att@ extloOy Ta wavta év Tots 
ovpavots kal éml TS ys, TA GpaTa Kal 
7a Gdpata, etre Opdvor cite KupioTHTEs 
cite &pxat etre éBovolar, where Light- 
foot considers that the words are in- 
tended to be taken in their widest sense, 
including bad and good angels, as well 
as earthly dignities. In our text, how- 
ever, it would seem that the word should 
be understood as expressing the attribute 
of the true Kupwos, cf. Didache, iv. 1 
(honour him who speaks the word of 
God), \@s KUptov, 80ev yap 4 Kupidtys 
Aadeirar, éxet kUpids éotiv, Herm. Sim, 
v. 6, 1, els SovAov tpdrov ov Keira 6 
vids Tov Oeod, aN’ els CEovotav peyadnv 
Ketrat kal kupidrynta. The verb aberéw 
has God or Christ for its object in Luke 
x. 16, John xii. 48, 1 Thess. iv. 8, etc. 
We have then to consider how it can be 
said that the libertines (otrot) ‘ despise 
authority ” in like manner to the above- 


* There is much said of the glory of the angels in Asc. Isaiae, 


ed. Charles, 


mentioned offenders. For the former 
we may refer to ver. 4, Tov KUpLov HLOV 
dpvovpevor, for the latter to the contempt 
shown by the Israelites towards the com- 
mandments of God. So the desertion of 
their appointed station and abode by the 
angels showed their disregard for the 
divine ordinance, and the behaviour of 
the men of Sodom combined with the 
vilest lusts an impious irreverence to- 
wards God’s representatives, the angels 
(Gen. xix. 5). Cf. Joseph. Ant. i. 11. 2, 
eis GvOpdrous Aoav bBpiotal Kal mpos 
rd Oeiov aoeBets, and Test. Aser. 7, where 
the sin of Sodom is expressly stated to 
have been their behaviour towards the 
angels, ph ylveoPe ws Ldédopa Aris 
hyvénoe Tots ayyéhous Kvupiov kat 
araddeTo Ews atOvos. 

Sdtas 8 BAacdypotow. Cf. 2 Pet. 
ii. 10, TOApyTal avOdSers SdEas ov TpE- 
povo BrAacdynpodtvtes. The only other 
passage in the N.T. in which the plural 
occurs is 1 Peter i. 11, where the sense 
is different. Dr. Bigg compares Exod, 
xV. II, Tis Spords cor év Beois, Kupre; 
tls dpoids cor; Se8ofacpévos év ayiors, 
Bavpacros év SdEats. Clement’s inter- 
pretation of this and the preceding clause 
is as follows: (Adumbr. 1008) ‘“ domi- 
nationem spernunt, hoc est solum domi- 
num qui vere dominus noster est, Jesus 
Christus . . . majestatem blasphemant, 
hoc est angelos”. The word 86&a in 
the singular is used for the Shekinah, 
see my note on James ii. x. This sug- 
gests that Clement may be right in sup- 
posing the plural to be used for the 
angels, who are, as it were, separate rays 
of that glory. Compare Philo’s use of 
the name )Aéyou for the angels as con- 
trasted with the divine Aéyos. In Philo, 
Monarch, ii. p. 18 the divine 8d£a, is 
said to consist of the host of angels, 
Sdtav 88 ohv elvat vopilw tds ce 
Sopupopovoas Suvapers. See Test. $ud. 
25, Kupuos ebAdynoe tov Aevi, 6 dyyedos 
Tov mpogowouv ene, at Suvdmers TAS 
Sofms Tov Zupedv, also Luke ix. 26, 
where it is said that “ the Son of Man 
will come in His own glory and in 
the glory of the Father and of the holy 
angels”’.* Ewald, Hist. Isr. tr. vol. 
Viil. p. 142, explains 4 kupidtys of the 
true Deity, whom they practically deny 
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Mixatd & dpxdyyedos, Ste! 74 SiaBddw Sraxpivdpevos Sredéyero 


Tept TOG Mwucéws odpatos, odK etddynoev kpiow émeveykety Bac- 


lo Se Miyand... ore ACKL, 3 ote Miy..-. Tote B. 


by their dual God; ai 8dr as the 
angels, whom they blaspheme by sup- 
posing that they had created the world 
in Opposition to the will of the true 
God, whereas Michael himself submitted 
everything to Him. This last clause 
would then be an appendage to the 
preceding, with special reference to the 
case of the Sodomites (cf. John xiii. 20). 
There may also be some allusion to the 
teaching or practice of the libertines. If 
we compare the mysterious reference in 
i Cor. xi. 10, 814 totro ddeider 4 yuvy 
eEovatay exe emt THs Kehadijs 1a Tovs 
ayyéAovs, which is explained by Ter- 
tullian (De Virg. Vel. 7) as spoken of 
the fallen angels mentioned by Jude, 
““propter angelos, scilicet quos legimus 
a Deo et caelo excidisse ob concupiscen- 
tiam feminarum,” we might suppose the 
BrAacdnpta, of which the libertines were 
guilty, to consist in a denial or non- 
recognition of the presence of good 
angels in their worship, or of the possi- 
bility of their own becoming kotvwyvot 
Saipoviwy ; or they may have scoffed at 
the warnings against the assaults of 
the devil, or even at the very idea of 
“‘ spiritual wickedness in high places’’. 
So understood, it prepares us for the 
strange story of the next verse. 

Ver. g. 6 8& Mixand 6 apydyyedos. 
The term apx. occurs in the N.T. only 
here and in x Thess. iv. 16, The names 
of seven archangels are given in Enoch. 
The story here narrated is taken from the 
apocryphal Assumptio Mosis, as we learn 
from Clem. Adumbr. in Ep. Fudae, 
and Orig. De Princ. iii. 2,1. Didymus 
(In Epist. fudae Enarratio) says that 
some doubted the canonicity of the 
Epistle because of this quotation from 
an apocryphal book. In Cramer’s 
Catena on this passage (p. 163) we read 
TedevTHGavTos év TH Sper. Mavogws, 6 
MixahA aroorehderar petabyowv To 
cpa, eita tod SiaBddov Kara Tod 
Mavoéws Braodnpotvtos Kal dovéa 
Gvayopevovros 81a 71d Tardgéar Tov 
Aiyumriov, ovK éveykov Thy Kat’ avrod 
Braodyptav 6 Gyyedos, Emutiupyoat cor 
6 Ocbs, mpds Tov SiaBodrov ey. Charles 
in his edition of the Assumption thus 
summarises the fragments dealing with 
the funeral of Moses: (1) Michael is 
commissioned to bury Moses, (2) Satan 


opposes his burial on two grounds: (a) 
he claims to be the lord of matter (hence 
the body should be handed over to him). 
To this claim Michael rejoins, ‘‘ The 
Lord rebuke thee, for it was God’s spirit 
which created the world and all man- 
kind”. (b) He brings the charge of 
murder against Moses (the answer to 
this is wanting). The story is based 
upon Deut. xxxiv. 6 (R.V.), ‘he buried 
him (mg. he was buried) in the valley 
. .. but no man knoweth of his sepul- 
chre unto this day’. Compare the vain 
search for Elijah (2 Kings ii. 16, 17). 
Further details in Josephus (Ant. iv. 
8, 48), vépovs aidvidiov trép avrtod 
otdvros adavifetar kata Tivos pdpay- 
yos. yéypade 8 aitov ev tats tepats 
BiBrAous rebvedta, Setoas ph 80 
tmepBodhv THS wepl avTov apeTis ™pds 
76 Qelov avroy avaxwpiaat ToALHTwoL, 
eimetv, Philo i. p. 165, and Clem. Al. 
(Str. vi. § 132, p. 807) where it is said 
that Caleb and Joshua witnessed the 
assumption of Moses to heaven, while 
his body was buried in the clefts of the 


mountain. See comment in the larger 
edition, pp. 74-76. 
Siaxpivdpevos. Here used in the 


sense of ‘“‘ disputing,” as in Jer. xv. Io, 
dvSpa Staxpivdpevoy maoy TH Yi, Joel 
iii. 2, Acts xi. 2, See my note on James 
i. 6 and below ver. 22. 

Siehéyetro. Cf. Mark ix. 34, mpds 
GAAHAovs SrehéxOnoav, tls pellov. 

ovK éréApynoev Kplow émeveyketv 
Bracdnpias. I take BAawdnpias to 
be gen. qualitatis, expressed by the 
adjective BAdodypov in 2 Peter: see 
below on ver. 18, James i. 25, G&kpoatis 
émudynopovas, ii. 4 KpiTal Stadoyiopaov 
TovnpOv, ili. 6, 6 Kdopos Tis adiKias, 
also 2 Peter ii. 1, aipéoets dmwdeclas, 
ji, 10, émOupla pracpod. For érrev- 
eyketv see Plat. Legg. ix. 856 mpo- 
Sdcews aitiay emipépwv, ib. 943, Tywplav 
émup. The word occurs elsewhere in 
N.T. only in Rom. iii. 5. Field (On 
Translation of N.T. p. 244) compares 
Acts xxv. 18 of katryopo. ovdenlav 
aitiav epepov dv éyw tarevdovy, Diod. 
xvi. 29, Siknv émyveykay Kata Tov 
Lmaptiatav, 7b. xx. 10, kploers aBlkous 
émrubépovres, xx. 62, doByOels Tas em- 
depopévas «ptoers, tom. x. p. 171 ed. 
Bip. émjveyxav kpioy wept UBpews, and 
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II. ovat adtots, St. TH 650 


1 kuptos] 6 Geos SY. 


translates “durst not bring against him 
an accusation of blasphemy ” ; but surely 
that is just what he does in appealing to 
God. ‘Besides such a statement would 
be altogether beside the point. The 
verse is introduced to show the guilt 
attached to speaking evil of dignities, 
i.e. of angels. If Michael abstained from 
speaking evil even of a fallen angel, this 
is appropriate; not so, if he simply ab- 
stained from charging the devil with 
speaking evil of Moses. 

xpiots, like kptvw, has the two mean- 
ings of judgment and of accusation, cf. 
Lycurg. 31 where ot ovuKodavtovvtes 
are distinguished from t@v Sikatws Tas 
kploets éviorapévev. 

émutipyjoat cor Kupios. These words 
occur in the vision of Zechariah (iii. 1-10) 
where the angel of the Lord replies 
to the charges of Satan against the high 
priest Joshua with the words émutipyoat 
Kupios év gol, SiaBode, kal émutipyoar 
Kupuos év col, 6 éxAebapevos THv ‘lepov- 
cadyp. They were no doubt inserted as 
appropriate by the author of the Ass. 
Mos. in his account of the controversy 
at the grave of Moses. We may com- 
pare Matt. xvii. 18, éwetipnoev attT@ 6 
*Inoods. 

Ver. 10. ovrou Sé doa pev ov oldaci 
BrAaocpynpoteow. The libertines do the 
contrary of what we are told of the re- 
spect shown by the angel even towards 
Satan: they speak evil of that spiritual 
world, those spiritual beings, of which 
they know nothing, cf. 2 Peter ii, 12. 
The common verb BAaod. shows that 
the 86fac of ver. 8 are identical with oa 
ovK oidacw here. For the blindness of 
the carnal mind to all higher wisdom cf. 
1 Cor, ii. 7-16, a passage linked with our 
epistle by the distinction between the 
WrxiKol and amvevparikot and by the 
words Aahotpev Oeot codiav, Hy ovdels 
TOV apxdvTwY TOV aldvos TovTOV eyvw- 
Kev * €b yap €yvwoav ovK Gv Tov KUpLoV 
THs 86éns eoravpwoav. See too John 
vili. 19, 1 Tim. vi. 4, TeTUhwTaL pyndiv 
émvotdpevos. For the form oi8acwv see 
my ed. of St. James, p. clxxxiii. 

boa 8& dvoikds os Ta Goya Loa 
érloravrat. This stands for capa in 
ver. 8 and is explained by doéAye.av 
in ver. 4, ékmopvevoaca, in ver. 7, 


pratvovery in ver. 8, kara Tas émiOupias 
avTay topevdpevor in ver. 16. : 
voids, “by instinct,’ so Dion. L. 
X. 137, voix@s Kal xwpls Adyov. 
Alford cites Xen. Cyvof. ii. 3, 9, paxnv 
6p@ mdvtas avOpdrous ice ém- 
otapévous, Gomep ye kal Tada [oa 
émrioratat Twa paxnv Exacta ovdé wap’ 
évds GAXov pabdvta H wapa THS Picews. 
év rovrois p0eipovrar. The natural 
antithesis here would have been ‘‘ these 
things they admire and delight in”, For 
this Jude substitutes by a stern irony 
“these things are their ruin’. Cf. Phil. 
iii. 19, where speaking of the enemies of 
the Cross the apostle says: ov Té Téos 
arédea, Sv 6 Beds 4 Kordia, Kal 7 Sdéa 
év tq aloxvvy aitav, Eph. iv. 22, 
amobécbar ... Tov Tadatov avOpwrrov 
Tov Oerpdpevov kata Tas émiOuptas. 
Ver. 11. oval avtois, Sti TH 689 Tod 
Kalv éropev@noav. For the use of the 
aorist see note on ver. 4, Taperoedvnoay : 
for the phrase cf. Blass, Gr. p. 119, and 
2 Peter ii. 15, €axodovOyjaavtes TH 686 
Tov Badkadp. The phrase ovat, so com- 
mon in Enoch, especially in cc. 94 to 
roo, and in the Gospels and Apocalypse, 
occurs in the epistles only here and in 
1 Cor. ix. 16. The woe is grounded on 
the fate which awaits those who walk in 
the steps of Cain, Balaam and Korah. 
1n 2 Peter Balaam is the only one re- 
ferred to of the three leaders of wicked- 
ness here named by Jude. Cain, with 
Philo, is the type of selfishness (M. 
I p. 206), was didkavtos érixAnow Kalv 
eUpykev (quoted by Schneckenb. p. 221) ; 
he is named as a type of jealous hate 
in r John iii, rr, 12, tva é&yaTr@pev 
GAAHAous . oF KaBds Kalv éx Tod Tovnpod 
qv Kal €odatev tov adeXbdv adtod + Kab 
xdpwv tivos opatev airov; bri Ta Epya 
avTod wovnpa qv, Ta 88 Tod adedod 
avrov Sixata, of unbelief in Heb. xi. 2 
miter wrelova Ovolav”ABed mapa Katv 
Tpooryveykev TO Oc, cf. Philo, De Agric. 
1 M. 300 f., and Targ. Jer. on Gen. iv. 7, 
cited by Schneckenburger, in which Cain 
is represented as saying ‘‘non est judicium, 
nec judex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec da- 
bitur merces bona justis, nec ultio sumetur 
deimprobis,’’ etc. There seems no reason 
why we should not regard Cain here as 
symbolising the absence both of faith 
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Tob Katy éroped@ncay, kal TH wAdvy Tod Badadp picbod ex UOnoay, 


and of love, cf. 1 John iii. 23. Euthym. 
Zig. gives an allegorical explanation, 
kat airol aSeApoxrdévor ecici, Sv dv 
Si8doKover tas Tov dratwpévov uxas 
a&moxtetvovres. Cain and Korah are 
said to have been objects of special 
reverence with a section of the Ophite 
heresy, which appears to have been a 
development of the Nicolaitans (Epi- 
phan. Pan. i. 3, 37, 1, of "Oditar tas 
Tpodacers eiAyaciy ard THs NukoAdou 
kat Tveotikavy Kal tav apd TovTev 
aipécewv). They held that the Creator 
was evil, that the serpent represented 
the divine Wisdom, that Cain and his 
successors were champions of right 
(Epiphan, ib, 38, 1, ot Katavol dact rév 
Kaiv é« tis icxvpotépas Avvapews 
wmapxew Kat THs avalev avPevtias, and 
boast themselves to be of kin to Cain, 
Kat TGv LodSopirav Kal “Hoad Kal Kopé, 
see too Iren. i. 51, Clem. Str. vii. § 108.) 

Tq wAdvy TOD Badadp probod ékexv- 
O@yoav. Every word in this clause is 
open to question. The passive of éxyéw, 
to ‘‘pour out,” is used to express either 
the onward sweeping movement of a 
great crowd, or the surrender to an over- 
powering motive on the part of an in- 
dividual = effust sunt,* as in Sir. xxxvii. 29, 
py exxv0gs em’ eeopatwv, Test. Reub. 
I, wopvela év 7 egexvOnv, Clem. Al. Str. 
ii. p. 491, els HSoviv, Tpdyav Sixyy, 
exxv0évres KalndSuTadoto, Plut. V. 
Ant. 21, eis Tov 787007 Kal axd\acTov 
Biov éxkexvpévos. Such an interpreta- 
tion seems not quite consistent with 
pic80%v, which implies cool self-interest. 
That covetousness, aloxpoxépSera, was 
a common motive with false teachers 
is often implied or asserted by St. Paul 
and St. Peter in the passages quoted 
below : and this, we know, was the case 
with Balaam ; but would it be correct to 
say either of him or of his followers, here 
condemned by St. Jude, that they ran 
greedily into (or ‘‘ in’’) error for reward ? 
Perhaps we should understand it rather 
of a headstrong will breaking down all 
obstacles, refusing to listen to reason or 
expostulation, as Balaam holds to his 
purpose in spite of the divine opposition 
manifested in such diverse ways. Then 


comes the difficulty, how are we to 
understand the dative mAdvy, and what 
is the reference in the word? Should 
we take mAdvy as equivalent to eis 
twAavyv (Winer, p. 268)? This is the 
interpretation given by Lucifer p. 219, 
“vae illis quoniam in seductionem B. 
mercede effusi sunt,” but it is a rare use 
of the dative, and it seems more natural 
to explain wAdvy by the preceding 686 
(dative of the means or manner), which 
is used in the same collocation in 2 Peter 
ii. 15. What then are we to understand 
by ‘‘ they were hurried along on the line 
of Balaam’s error”? What was his 
error?) From Num. xxii., xxv. 1-3, 
and xxxi. 16, Neh. xiii, 2, MwaBirat 
epicQeaavto én aittévy tov Badadp 
katapdcacOat, Jos. Ant. iv. 6, 6, we 
learn that B. was induced by Balak’s 
bribe to act against his own convictions 
and eventually to tempt Israel to fornica- 
tion. This then is the error or seduction 
by which he leads them astray. In rab- 
binical literature Balaam is a sort of type 
of false teachers (Pirke Aboth, v. 29, with 
Taylor's n.). Some suppose the name 
Nicolaitan (Apoc. ii. 6) to be formed 
from the Greek equivalent to Balaam 
= ‘‘corrupter of the people’; see how- 
ever the passages quoted from Clem. 
Al. in the Introduction on Early Heresies. 
In Apoc. ii. 14 we read of some in Per- 
gamum that held the teaching of Balaam, 
és eSi8acxev 7G Badax Badeivy okav- 
Sadov évemiov Tay vidv ‘lopand, hayetv 
elSwrAdOuTa Kal Topvetoat. There is no 
hint to suggest that the innovators, of 
whom Jude speaks, favoured idolatry, 
but they may have prided themselves on 
their enlightenment in disregarding the 
rule of the Apostolic Council as to the 
use of meats offered to idols (cf. x Cor. 
8), and perhaps in burning incense in 
honour of the Emperor, see Ramsay, 
Expositor for 1904, p. 409, and July, pp. 
43-60. On the other hand, Jude con- 
tinually charges them with moral laxity, 
and we may suppose that this was com- 
bined with claims to prophetic power, 
and with the covetousness which is often 
ascribed to the false teachers of the early 
Church, as in 1 Thess, ii. 3 f., where 


*I do not think the marginal reading in the R.V., “‘ cast themselves away,” is 


tenable. 


+ Zahn understands wAdvy in an active, not a passive sense, as the ruling prin- 
ciple of the mAdvos Balaam, not as the error into which others fell through his 


seductions. 
covers both, 


I do not think Jude discriminated between these meanings: mAdvy 
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12. obtot etow! [ot] 


1 ovrot evo] add. (ex. v. 16) yoyyvorat—rropevopevor S¥ C?. 


Paul asserts of his own ministry that it 
Was ovK ék wAdvys ovde €& dxalapatas 
ovdt év Sédko... ovTe yap év Adyo 
Kohaketas éyeviPnpev, ote ev mpoddcer 
teovetlas, ote Lytotvtes e§ avOpadrrwy 
SéEav, « Tim, iii. 8, 9, Siaxdvovs py 
Siddyous, pi} olvw woAAG mpocéxovTas, 
pt) atoxpoKepdSeis, CxovTas TO pveTpLov 
THs wlotews ev KalapG ouvverdyoer, Tit. 
i, 7, IL 8i8doKovres & py Set KépSous 
xXapuv, I Peter v. 2. For the gen. pro8od 
cf. Winer, p. 258, Plat. Rep. ix. 575 B, 
pLo80d émixovpodoy, I Cor. vii. 23, TEATS 
HyopacOnte. 

On the whole I understand the passage 
thus: Balaam went wrong because he 
allowed himself to hanker after gain and 
so lost his communion with God. He 
not only went wrong himself, but he 
abused his great influence and his repu- 
tation as a prophet, to lead astray the 
Israelites by drawing them away from 
the holy worship of Jehovah to the im- 
pure worship of Baal Peor. So these 
false teachers use their prophetical gifts 


for purposes of self-aggrandisement, and™ 


endeavour to make their services attrac- 
tive by excluding from religion all that 
is strenuous and difficult, and opening 
the door to every kind of indulgence. 
See the notes and comments on the 
parallel passages of 2 Peter in my edi- 
tion of that Epistle. 

T] avtidoyiq tod Kopé damrddovto. 
For Korah’s sin see Num. xvi. 1 f. and 
compare, for the same rebellious spirit 
in the Christian Church, 3 John, g, 10 


(of Diotrephes), Tit. i. 10, 11, eiot 
ao\Nol dvumdétaKxtor . . . ovs Set 
emvoroptle, 7b. i. 16; 7b. iii, 10, 11, 


1 Tim. i. 20 (among those who have 
made shipwreck of the faith mention is 
made of Hymenaeus and Alexander) ots 
mapedwka TH LatavG tva mwadev0dorv 
ph BrAaodnypety, 7d. vi. 3-6, 2 Tim. ii. 16- 
18, 6 Adyos aitGv ws yayypaiva vouny 
éfer, Gv éotiw “Ypévatos Kal Pidntos, 
oltives Teplt THy GAnYerav NoTdxynoav, 
ib. ii. 25, iv. 14, where the opposition of 
Alexander the coppersmith is noted; but 
especially iii, 1-9, which presents a close 
parallel to our passage, referring to a 
similar resistance to Moses in the case 
of the apocryphal Jannes and Jambres. 
For évtidoyla see Heb. xii. 3, avado- 
yioao8e Tov ToLavTHY VromepevnkKdTa VIrd 
TOV GnapTwddv cis EavTov dyTidoylay. It 
is used as a translation of Meribah in 


Num. xx. 13 al. and (in relation to Korah) 
in Protev. ¥ac. 9, pvqoOnt boa émroingev 
6 Ocds Trois Aabav, Kwpé, kat “ABerpap, 
mas ex dc0n 4 y_ Kal Katémey avTovs 
81a Thy avtidoylay avToy. : 
Rampf draws attention to the climax 
contained in these examples. The sin of 
Cain is marked by the words émopev- 
Onoav 686, that of Balaam the gentile 
prophet by égexvOnoav wavy, that of the 
Levite Korah by a&rddovrto avtidoyia. 
Ver. 12. ovrot eiory [ot] év Tats aya- 
Tats tov omdddes ocvvevwxovpevor. 
Dr. Chase quotes Zech. i. 10 f., Apoc. 
vii. 14, Enoch xlvi. 3, Secrets of Enoch, 
vii. 3 xviii. 3, xix. 3, etc., for the phrase 
ovtot eiowv, adding that it was probably 
adopted by St. Jude from apocalyptic 
writings, for which he clearly had a 
special liking. On the early history of 
the Agape, see my Appendix C to Clem. 
Al. Strom. vii. The parallel passage in 
2 Peter (on which see n.) has two re- 
markable divergencies from the text 
here, reading dmarats for &ydmats and 
owidou for omidddes. There has been 
much discussion as to the meaning of 
the latter word. It is agreed that it is 
generally used of a rock in or by the sea, 
and many of the lexicographers under- 
stand it of a hidden rock, tpados wérpa, 
see Thomas Mag., odds, “ArtiKds: 
thahos wétpa, “EAAnves, Etymol. M., 
omudddes ... at tad Oddacoay «Ke- 
Kpuppévar métpat, dev Kal Udados 
GvOpwmos éyeTar 6 Kekpuppévos Kal 
mavoupyos, 7b. kataomuddlovTes, KaTa- 
KpUTTOVTES, Gd peTAhopas TOY Uddhov 
meTpGv, attives td VSaTos KadvT- 
Tépevat Tols ArpovTTas mpoomeAdLovot 
klv8uvoy émupépovar (both cited by 
Wetst.). The same explanation is given 
by the scholiast on Hom, Od. v. 401-405, 
kal 8} Sodmov akovge wotl omddderor 
Oardoons ... GAN aktal mpoBAAres 
érav omidddes Te wayou Te. See Plut. 
Mor. tol B, ev8ta omdddos, which 
Wytt. translates ‘ tranquillitas maris 
caecam rupem tegentis,” 7b. 476 A, 
Oecumenius on this passage, at omdddes 
Tots whéovow dd€0pior, ampoodoxyiTas 
émvyevduevat (? -vois), and éEaldvns, 
Gomep omihdades, érdyovres adtois Tov 
ddeOpov THY uydv. Wetst. also quotes 
Heliod. vy. 31, O@akdaoy mpocetkacas 
x ‘ A > y / 
a@y tots Gvdpas aidvidio omdads 
kataceo0évtas, The compound kata- 
omthdlw joined with the parallel case 
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év tats! dydmas? spay? omdddes, cuveuwxodpevor ddbdBus,4 


1 ov ev Tats] om. ov $$ K vulg. Luc. Theophl. Oecon. +, Chase. 
2 ayatats $$ BKL syrr. sah. boh. + ; amwatats AC. 


3 yuo] avtav A vulg. syrP +. 


4 cuvevwxoupevor, adoBws syrr., Treg., WH; cvvevwx. adoBus, Ti, 


of %pados justifies, I think, this sense 
of owidds, which is rejected by most of 
the later commentators.* Cf. also the 
use of vavayéw in 1 Tim. i. 19. Scopulus 
is used in a similar metaphoric sense, 
see Cic. in Pis. 41 where Piso and 
Gabinius are called ‘‘ geminae voragines 
scopulique reipublicae”, Others take 
omuddSes in the very rare sense of 
“ spots,” or ‘ stains,” like omlAo. in 
2 Peter. The only example of this sense 
seems to be in Orph. Lith. 614, but 
Hesych. gives the interpretation omtdds, 
peptacpévor. I agree with Bp. Words- 
worth and Dr. Chase in thinking that 
the metaphor of the sunken rocks is more 
in harmony with the context. 

How are we to account for the gender 
in of... omdddes cvvevwxodpevor ? 
Are we to suppose the gender of omAds 
was changed or forgotten in late Greek 
(cf. Winer, pp. 25, 38, 73, 76)? If so, 
the forgetfulness seems to have been 
confined to this author. Or is this a 
constructio ad sensum, the feminine 
being changed to masculine because it 
is metaphorically used of men (Winer, 
Pp- 171, 648, 660, 672), cf. Apoc. xi. 4, 
ovtot eiow al Sv0 Avxviat at évamuov 
Tov Kuplov éotates and B’s reading 
mapadepspevor below? Or may we 
take omiAdSes as expressing a comple- 
mentary notion in apposition to wvvev- 
wxovpevor? The last seems the best 
explanation though I cannot recall any 
exact parallel. An easier remedy would 
be to omit the article (with K and many 
versions), as suggested by Dr. Chase in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, ii. p. 
7996, translating: ‘‘these are sunken 
rocks in your love-feasts while they feast 
with you”. 

cuvevoxovpevot. Is used in the parallel 
passage of 2 Peter with a dat. as in Luc, 
Philops 4, Jos. Ant. iv. 8, 7. 


apsBas Eéavtots Toipatvovres. If 
we take omdddes as complementary to 
guvevoxovpevor, it is better to take 
&p6Bos with mow: if we omit the 
article and take omdddes to be the 
predicate, ovvevoxotvpevor will be an 
epexegetic participle, which will require 
strengthening by agdBws. Generally 
ad. is used in a good sense, but we find 
it used, as here, of the want of a right 
fear in Prov. xix. 23, @dBos Kuptov eis 
Catv avdpl, 6 8 adhoBos «.7.A., 7b. xv. 
16, Kpetoooy pikpa pepts peta PdBov 
Kuptov 4 Onoavpol peyddo. peta ad- 
oBtas, Sir. v. 5, mept é&tAaopod pi 
adoBos ylvov, mpocbcivar apaptiav ed” 
Gpaptiats. The phrase éavtovs mow. 
recalls Ezek. xxxiv. 8, éBdoxnoav ot 
mouéves EavTovs, Ta Sé mpdBata pov 
ov« éBdaxyoay, but there does not seem 
to be any reference to spiritual pastors 
in Jude; and woisatvw has probably 
here the sense “to fatten, indulge,” 
as in Prov. xxviii. 7, 65 8 qmowpaiver 
Gowtiav, atiysdle. matépa, ib. xxix. 3, 
ds 82 wowatver mépvas, arodet mAodTov, 
Plut. Mor. 792 B, “Artahov tm apytas 
pakpas ékAv0évra Kourdq Pidomotpnv 
érrotpaivev GrexvOs miavdpevov. We 
may compare 1 Cor. xi. 27 f., James v. 5, 
1 Tim. v. 6, 

vehéAa Gvudpo. tard dvénwv mapa- 
depdpevar. The character of the inno- 
vators is illustrated by figures drawn 
from the four elements, air, earth, sea, 
heaven (ai@yp). Spitta points out the 
resemblance to a passage in Enoch 
(chapters ii.-v.), which follows imme- 
diately on the words quoted below, vv. 
14, 15. The regular order of nature is 
there contrasted with the disorder and 
lawlessness of sinners. ‘I observed 
everything that took place in the heayen, 
how the luminaries . . . do not de- 
viate from their orbits, how they all 


* Dr. Bigg denies this meaning on the strength mainly of two quotations, Hom. 
Od. iii. 298, &tap vids ye wotl omAddeoo.v eatay Kiara, where, he says, the 
omidddes are identical with Auwon aimed te els Ga métrpy Of 293; and Anthol. 
xi. 390, dact 82 Kal vyecow GdimdAavéecor yepetous Tas tpddous wétpas Tav 


davepOy omAddwv. 


In both of these I think the word refers to the breakers at 


the bottom of the cliffs: in the latter it is said that hidden rocks are more danger- 


ous than visible reefs. 


Compare Diod. iii. 43, dpos 8 ravTy TapdKertar Kata ev 


Thy kopupiy wérpas amrotrop.adas €xov Kal Tois tear KaTamAnKTiKds, UT Se Tas 
pilas omdddas dfelas kal wuKvas evOaddrrous. 
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EauTods Toipaivovres, vepéAar dvudpor bd dvepwv mapadhepopevat, 


1 rapadeponevor B, 


rise and set in order, each in its sea- 
son, and transgress not against their 
appointed order. ... I observed and 
saw how in winter all the trees seem as 
though they were withered and shed all 
their leaves. . . . And again I observed 
the days of summer .. . how the trees 
cover themselves with green leaves and 
bear fruit... . And behold how the 
seas and the rivers accomplish their task. 
But as for you, ye have not continued 
steadfast; and the law of the Lord ye 
have not fulfilled... and have slan- 
derously spoken proud and hard words 
(below ver. 15, wep wavtTwy TOY oKANPoY 
dv é\adyoav Kat’ adbtod) with your im- 
pure mouths against his greatness.” 
For the metaphor cf. Eph. itv. 14. In 
the parallel passage of 2 Peter the first 
figure is broken into two, wnyat dvv8pon, 
dpixAat Vd Aatdamos éhavvdpevar. Per- 
haps the writer may have thought that 
there was an undue multiplication of 
causes; if the clouds were waterless, 
it was needless to add that they were 
driven past by the wind. We find the 
same eomparison in Prov. xxv. 14: “As 
clouds and wind without rain, so is he 
that boasteth himself of his gifts falsely”. 
[The LXX is less like our text, suggest- 
ing that Jude was acquainted with the 
original Hebrew. C.] For the use of 
td with avéuwv see my note on James 
iii. 4. 

SévSpa POivoTrwpiva Gkapma. Orvo- 
mwpivds is an adjective derived from 
7d O.vdtwpov, which is itself, I think, 
best explained as a compound of 
P0ivovca dmapa (cf. POlvovros pyvds), 
meaning the concluding portion of the 
émempa. This latter word is, according to 
Curtius, compounded of é7-, connected 
with éiriow, omobev, and dpa = ‘ the 
later prime”. We find dpa used by 
itself both for the spring with its flowers 
and, more rarely, for the summer with 
its fruits, asin Thuc. ii. 52, dpa erovs. 
Perhaps from this double use of the word 
may have come the ambiguity in the 
application of émwapa, of which Ideler 
says that ‘it originally indicated, not a 
season separate from and following after 
the summer, but the hottest part of the 
summer itself, so that Sirius, whose 
heliacal rising took place (in the age of 
Homer) about the middle of July, is 
described as dor}p dmwpivds II. v. 5). 
In early times it would seem that 


the Greeks, like the Germans (Tac. 
Germ. 26), recognised only three sea- 
sons—winter, spring, summer, and 
that the last was indifferently named 
Ogpos or ém@pa : compare Arist. 
Aves 709, ™p@Ta pev dpas datvopev 
fpeis pos, Xetpa@vos, dmepas, with 
Aesch. Prom. 453, qv 8 ov8év avrois 
ote xelpatos TéKpap OUT avOenwdous 
Fpos ovTe Kaptipov Oépous BéBatov. 
But though ém@pa was thus used strictly 
for the dog-days, when the fruit ripened, 
it was also vaguely used for the unnamed 
period which ensued up to the com- 
mencement of winter. Thus Hesiod 
(Op. 674) pydé péverv otvdv te véov kat 
omwpivdov opBpov Kal yxelpav’ ércdvTa : 
and é3dépa appears as a definite season 
by the side of the others in a line of 
Euripides, qnoted by Plutarch (Mor. 
1028 F), from which it appears that he 
assigned four months each to summer 
and winter, and two to spring and 
é7 pa :— 


trys 7 dmdpas Surtvyous Hpos 7” 
toous 


(where the epithet {Ans deserves notice). 
It is said that the author of the treatise 
De Diaeta (c. 420 B.c.), which goes 
under the name of Hippocrates, was 
the first to introduce a definite term 
(pO.vémwpov or peTémwpoyv) for the new 
season, the word émdpa being reserved 
for the late summer, according to the 
definition of Eustath, on Il, v. 5, émeépa 
Spa peTasd keupevn O€pous kal Tot per’ 
avutThy petoT@pov. And so we find it 
used by Aristotle (Meteor. ii. 5), at 
xaAalar ylvovtar gapos péev Kal pero- 
Topov padiora, elta Kal THs dTwHpas, 
XetwGvos $e ddtyduus, and by Theo- 
phrastus (wept Znpelwv, 44), éav Td eap 
kat Td O€pos uxpa ylvyTat, * dmdpa— 
yivera kal TO peTOTwpov TvLynpdy. 
There is a good deal of inconsistency 
about the exact limits of the seasons, as 
is natural enough when we remember 
that they were first distinguished for pur- 
poses of agriculture and navigation, as 
we see in Hesiod’s Works and Days. 
Each season brings its own proper work, 
and the farmer or merchant is reminded 
of the return of the season by various 
signs, the rising and setting of stars, 
especially of the Pleiades and Arcturus, 
the sun’s passage through the signs of 
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Sév8pa pOwomwpwa dkapma Sis dwoavdvra expifwOdvra, 13. KUp- 


ara dypia Oaddcons éerappiLovra tds éauTav aicxdvas, dorépes 


the zodiac, the reappearance of the birds, 
etc. A more strictly accurate division 
was made by the astronomers, who dis- 
tinguished between the various kinds of 
rising and setting of the stars, and 
divided the year into four equal parts by 
the solstices and equinoxes. In the year 
46 B.C. Julius Caesar introduced his re- 
vised calendar, which assigned definite 
dates to the different seasons. Thus 
spring begins a.d. vit. id. Feb. (Feb. 7), 
summer a.d. vit. id. Mai. (May 9g), 
autumn a@.d. iii. id. Sext. (Aug. 11), 
winter a.d. iv. id. Nov. (Nov. 10). 

To turn now to the commentators, I 
may take Trench as representing their 
view in his Authorised Version, p. 186, 
ed. 2, where he says, ‘‘ The $@tvémwpov 
is the late autumn . . . which succeeds 
the émdpa (or the autumn contemplated 
as the time of the ripened fruits of the 
earth) and which has its name wapa Td 
b0iverbar tHv démeHpayv, from the waning 
away of the autumn and the autumn 
fruits, .. . The deceivers of whom St. 
Jude speaks are likened to trees as they 
show in late autumn, when foliage and 
fruit alike are gone.” 

I have stated above what I hold to 
be the origin of the word @.vémwpov. 
Trench’s explanation is ambiguous and 
unsuited to the facts of the case, as will 
be seen from the criticisms in Lightfoot’s 
Fresh Revision, p. 135: ‘‘ In the phrase 
‘autumn-trees without fruit’ there ap- 
pears to be a reference to the parable of 
the fig-tree. . . . At all events the men- 
tion of the season when fruit might be 
expected is significant.” He adds in a 
note, ‘‘ Strange to say, the earliest ver- 
sions all rendered @:vomwpiva correctly.* 
Tyndale’s instinct led him to give what I 
cannot but think the right turn to the 
expression, ‘Trees with out frute at 
gadringe (gathering) time,’ z.e. at the 
season when fruit was looked for. I 
cannot agree with Archbishop Trench, 
who maintains that ‘ Tyndale was feel- 
ing after, though he has not grasped, the 
right translation,’ and himself explains 
b0ivoTwpiva akapma as ‘mutually com- 
pleting one another, without leaves, with- 
out fruit’. Tyndale was followed by 
Coverdale and the Great Bible. Simi- 
larly Wycliffe has ‘hervest trees with- 


out fruyt,’ and the Rheims version 
‘trees of autumne unfruiteful’, The 
earliest offender is the Geneva Testa- 
ment, which gives ‘carrupt trees and 
without frute’. . . . The Bishops’ Bible 
strangely combines both renderings, 
‘trees withered (Overy) at fruite 
gathering (ém@épa) and without fruite,’ 
which is explained in the margin, ‘ Trees 
withered in autumne when the fruite har- 
vest is, and so the Greke woord im- 
porteth ’.”’ 

The correctness of the interpretation, 
given by Lightfoot alone among modern 
commentators, is confirmed by a con- 
sideration of the context. The writer has 
just been comparing the innovators, who 
have crept into other Churches, to water- 
less clouds driven past by the wind. Just 
as these disappoint the hope of the hus- 
bandman, so do fruitless trees in the 
proper season of fruit. If @@tvoTwpiva 
were equivalent to yeupepivd, denoting 
the season when the trees are necessarily 
bare both of leaves and fruit, how could 
a tree be blamed for being Gkaprov? It 
is because it might have been, and ought 
to have been a fruit-bearing tree, that it 
is rooted up. 

Sis drobavévTa éxpiLwbevta. Schneck- 
enburger explains, ‘‘ He who is not born 
again is dead in his sins (Col. ii. 13), he 
who has apostatised is twice dead,” cf. 
Apoc. xxi. 8, Heb. vi. 4-8, 2 Peter ii. 20- 
22. So the trees may be called doubly 
dead, when they are not only sapless, but 
are torn up by the root, which would have 
caused the death even of a living tree. 

Ver. 13. Kvpara dypia Paddoons 
éradpilovra Tas éavtGy aicyvvas. Cf. 
Cic. Ad Herenn. iv. 55, spumans ex ore 
scelus. The two former illustrations, 
the reefs and the clouds, refer to the 
specious professions of the libertines and 
the mischief they caused ; the third, the 
dead trees, brings out also their own miser- 
able condition; the fourth and fifth give a 
very fine description of their lawlessness 
and shamelessness, and their eventual 
fate. The phrase aypuo kipara is found 
in Wisdom xiv. 1. The rare word éqa- 
dpifw is used of the sea in Moschus v. 5. 
It refers to the seaweed and other refuse 
borne on the crest of the waves and 
thrown up on the beach, to which are 


* This agreement is probably owing to their dependence on the Vulgate “ arbores 


auctumnales infructuosae’’. 
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compared the overflowings of ungodli- 
ness (Ps. xvii. 4), the puwapla kat e- 
ptooeta kaxlas condemned by James i. 
21, where see my note. The libertines 
foam out their own shames by their 
swelling words (ver. 16), while they turn 
the grace of God into a cloak for their 
licentiousness (ver. 4). We may com- 
pare Phil. iii. 19, 4 Sé€a év rq aloyivy 
QuTWY, 

éorépes wAavATat. This is borrowed 
from Enoch (chapters xliii., xliv.) where 
it is said that some of the stars become 
lightnings and cannot part with their new 
form, ib. 80, ‘“‘ In the days of the sinners, 
many chiefs of the stars will err, and will 
alter their orbits and tasks, 7b. 86, where 
the fall of the angels is described as the 
falling of stars, ib. 88, ‘he seized the 
first star which had fallen from heaven 
and bound it in an abyss; now that 
abyss was narrow and deep and horrible 
and dark. . . and they took all the great 
stars and bound them hand and foot, 
and laid them in an abyss,” 7b. xc. 24, 
‘‘and judgment was held first upon the 
stars, and they were judged and found 
guilty and were cast into an abyss of 
fire”’; also xviii. 14 f. 

It would seem from these passages, 
which Jude certainly had before him, 
that wAavarat cannot here have its usual 
application, the propriety of which was 
repudiated by all the ancient astronomers 
from Plato downwards. Cf. Cic. N. D. 
ii, 51, ‘‘maxime sunt admirabiles motus 
earum quinque stellarum quae falso vo- 
cantur errantes. Nihil enim errat quod 
in omni aeternitate conservat motus con- 
stantes et ratos,’’ with the passages 
quoted in my notes on that book. 

Some commentators take it as applying 
to comets; perhaps the quotations from 
Enoch 44 and 80 fit better with shooting- 
stars, dotépes Sudtrovtes (Arist. Meteor. 
i, 4, 7) which seem to rush from their 
sphere into darkness; compare Hermes 
Trismegistus af. Stob. Ecl. i. 478, karo- 
Bev THs weAyvys eloly erepor aorépes 
P0aprol dpyol. . . ots kal Hpets 6pdpev 
Stadvopévous, Thy miow dSpolav exovTes 
Tois Gypyoros Tov émt yas Cow, ert 
érepov S& ovdev ylyverar H tva pdvov 
$8apq. For the close relationship sup- 
posed by the Jews to exist between the 


stars and the angels, see my note on James 
i. 17, ddtov. In this passage, however, 
the subject of the comparison is men, who 
profess to give light and guidance, as the 
pole-star does to mariners (@s dwotfpes 
év kéopo, Phil. ii. 15), but who are 
only blind leaders of the blind, centres 
and propagators of mAdvy (ver. 11), des- 
tined to be swallowed up in everlasting 
darkness. Cf. Apoc. vi. 13, vill. 10, 12, 
1Xet Ly eXIloe Ae 

ots 6 Ldhos Tod oxdtovs eis aidva 
Tetypytat. See the parallel in 2 Pet. ii. 
17, and above ver. 6. 

Vv. 14-16.—The Prophecy of Enoch. 
The ancient prophecy, to which reference 
has been already made, was intended for 
these men as well as for the prophet’s 
own contemporaries, where he says “‘ The 
Lord appeared, encompassed by myriads 
of his holy ones, to execute justice upon 
all and to convict all the ungodly con- 
cerning all their ungodly works, and con- 
cerning all the hard things spoken against 
Him by ungodly sinners”. (Like them) 
these men are murmurers, complaining 
of their lot, slaves to their own carnal 
lusts, while they utter presumptuous 
words against God, and seek to ingratiate 
themselves with men for the sake of gain. 

Ver. 14. émpodprtevoev 88 kal TovTos 
EBSopos ard “ASap “Evox. “It was for 
these also (as well as for his own con- 
temporaries) that the prophecy of Enoch 
was intended, far as he is removed from 
our time, being actually the sixth (by 
Hebrew calculation, seventh) descendant 
from Adam.’’? For Enoch compare the 
allusions in Sir. xliv. 16, xlix. 14, Heb- xi. 
5, Charles, Introduction to Book of Enoch. 
The prophecy is contained in En. i. g 
(Greek in Charles, Afp. C. p. 327), Sti 
epxeTar adv tots (? tats) pupidaorvy 
avtod Kat Ttois aylots adtod 
ToOungat Kploiv Kata wdavTey, 
kal amokéoe, tots aoePets Kal 
éhéyfer mwaaav cdpxa wept 
wadvtTwv <TtOav> epywov aitay 
@v AoéBnoav Kat atTod ap- 
aptwdol aaeBets. The phrase éB- 
Sopos ard “Addy is also found in En. Ix. 
8, ‘‘My grandfather was taken up, the 
seventh from Adam,” ib. xciii. 3, ‘‘ And 
Enoch began to recount from the books 
and spake ; I was born the seventh in the 
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180d AVev KUpios ev dyiais pupidow! adrod, 15. movjoat Kpiow 
kata mdvrav Kat éhéyéar mévtas Tods doeBeis? mepl mévtwv Tov 
a rs aA lal aA 
epyov doeBelas adtav® Gy joeBnoay Kat wept mdvTwy TOY oKAynpdv 


Gv éhdédycov kat’ adtod dpaptwot doePels. 


16. O6tolt eiow 


Tayiats pupiaciy] puptagiy aylwv ayyedwv $§ syrP. sah. arm. +. 
2qavtas Tous aveBeis] add. avrwv KL, Ti. (incuria?); macav uxnv SN, syrPs 


sah. 


*ageBeras avtwv] om. S§ sah. + ; [aveBeras] avtwv Treg. 


4 oxAnpov] add. Aoywv NC, Ti. 


first week, while judgment and righteous- 
ness still tarried; and after me there will 
arise in the second week great wicked- 
ness,”’ where Charles refers to ¥ubilees, 
7. The genealogical order, as given in 
Gen. v. 4-20, is (1) Adam, (2) Seth, (3) 
Enos, (4) Cainan, (5) Mahalaleel, (6) 
Jared, (7) Enoch. It is probably the 
sacredness of the number 7 which led 
the Jewish writers to lay stress upon it 
in Enoch’'s case. 

iSov HAGev KUpios év Gyiats pupidaoy 
avtov. Charles’ translation from the 
Aethiopic is ‘And lo! He comes with 
ten thousands of his holy ones to exe- 
cute judgment upon them, and He will 
destroy the ungodly and will convict all 
flesh of all that the sinners and ungodly 
have wrought and ungodly committed 
against Him”. For pupidow dayyédwv 
cf. Heb. xii. 22, Ps. Ixvili. 17, Deut. xxxiii. 
2. For the use of éy denoting accom- 
panying circumstances see Blass, Gr. 
N. T. tr. p. 118, and Luke xiv. 31, et 
Suvatds éoriy év Seka yididow atravTi- 
Oar TH peTa eikoor xLAuddwv epxonevo 
én’ avtov. The aorist here is the pre- 
terite of prophetic vision, as when Mi- 
caiah says, ‘‘I saw all Israel scattered,” 
cf. Apoc. x. 7, xiv. 8. 

Ver. 15. moijoakplow kata WavTwy. 
Follows exactly the Greek translation of 
Enoch given above, cf. Ael. V. H. ii. 6, 
Kptroy érevbey adtoy arodpavar Kal Thy 
kat avtod kploi SiapOeipar. On the 
distinction between the active qovetv 
Kpiow ‘to execute judgment”’ (as in 
John v. 27) and the periphrastic middle 
=kpivewv (as in Isocr. 48 p) see my notes 
on aitety and aireiobat, Se and idovd 
(James iv. 3, 20. iii. 3). 

éMéyEat mavtas Tots aaeBets epi 
TavtTwv Tav épyav docBelas aiTav av 


yoéBynooy. Shortened from the Greek 
Enoch quoted above. 
daeBeis. Cf. vv. 4, 18. The word 


thrice repeated in this verse runs through 
the epistle as a sort of refrain. 


Tepl TavtTwv TOV oOKANPaV Ov ela ynoay. 
This is taken from Enoch xxvii. 2. 
Charles, p. 366 (To Gehenna shall come), 
WAYTES OtTLVES EpotaLy TO OTSPaTL a’TaY 
Kata, Kuptov dwviv ampemi Kal mepl THs 
SdEns abtod okAnpa Aadryoovey, cf. ib. 
v. 4, ‘* The law of the Lord ye have not 
fulfilled, but . .. have slanderously 
spoken proud and hard words with your 
impure mouths against His greatness,” 
ib. ci. 3, al., Gen. xlii. 7, AdAnoev adTots 
oxAnpa, t Kings xii. 13, dmexpt0y mpds 
Tov adv okAnpa, Mal. iii. 13-15. 

Ver. 16, ovrot elo. yoyyvorat, pep- 
iporpor.. Charles thinks that we have 
here another case of borrowing from the 
Assumption of Moses, see his Introd. on 
Apocryphal Quotations. The word yoy- 
yvorrs is used in the LXX, Exod xvi. 8, 
Num. xi. I, 14-27, 29. The verb yoy- 
yvfw is found in John vii. 32 of the whis- 
pering of the multitude in favour of Jesus, 
but is generally used of smouldering dis- 
content which people are afraid to speak 
out, as in 1 Cor. x. 10, of the murmurings 
of the Israelites in the wilderness; Matt. 
xx. II (where see Wetst.) of the grum- 
bling of the labourers who saw others 
receiving a day’s pay for an hour’s 
labour; John vi. 41-43 of the Jews who 
took offence at the preaching of the 
Bread of Life. It is found in Epict. and 
M. Aur. but not in classical authors. 
yoyyvopds is used in 1 Peteriv.g. See 
further in Phrynichus, p. 358 Lob. For 
the word peprplporpos see Lucian, Cynic. 
17, Mpets Se Sia THy cdSatpoviay ovdevt 
TGV yuyvopéevav apécxerOe, Kal mayrTl 
pepheode, kal Ta ev wapdvTa pépey ovK 
eOédere, TY Se AmdvTwv épler{e, KeLpa- 
vos pev Oépos edxdpevor, Bépous S€ xeu- 
pova ... Kadamep of  vooodrtes, 
Svodperror Kal peprplporpor dvres, and 
Theophr. Chay. 17. It is used of the 
murmuring of the Israelites by Philo, 
Vit. Mos. i. 109 M. See other examples 
in Wetst. The same spirit is condemned 
in James i. 13. 
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yoyyuorat, peppipoupor, KaTd Tas émBupias atta mopevdpevot, 
= , 
kat TS oTdpa adtav hare? dmépoyka, OaupdLovtes mpdowma ahehias 


Xap. 


17. ‘Ypeis 8€, dyamnrot, prioOyte tay pnpdrev Tov mpoerpype- 
vev 6wd Tov dtootédwv TOO Kupiou Hpdv “Ingod Xpiotod* 18. Ste 


kara Tas émibuplas avTav mopevdpevor. 
Cf. 2 Pet. iii, 3 and ii. 10, below ver. 
18, and see my notes on James iv. I, 2. 
Plumptre notes ‘‘ The temper of self- 
indulgence recognising not God’s will, 
but man’s desires, as the law of action, 
is precisely that which issues in weariness 
and despair . . cf. Eccles. ii. 1-20”’. 

7d oTdpa avTav Aadet UrépoyKa. See 
Enoch v. 4, quoted on ver. 15, also.Enoch 
ci. 3, ‘*ye have spoken insolent words 
against His righteousness,” Ps. xii. 4, 
Ps. Ixxiii. 8, Dan. vii. 8, ordpa Aadody 
peydda and ver. 20 of the little horn; 
compare above wv. 4, 8, 11, and James 
iii. 5 foll. In classical writers trépoyxa 
is generally used of great or even exces- 
sive size, in later writers it is also used of 
“big” words, arrogant speech and de- 
meanour, see Alford’s note on 2 Pet. ii. 
18 and Plut. Mor. 1119 B (Socrates), Thy 
ep Bpovtnalay éx Tov Blov Kal Tov TUdov 
éEjdavve kal Tas éwayOets Kal darepdy- 
KoUS KaToLjoes Kal peyadavytas, 70. 
7 A, where * OcaTpiK? kal mapatpdaywdos 
Aé€Ets is styled Urépoyxos in contrast with 
ioxvy Aé€gis, Plut. Vitae 505 B, Tod 
Bacthéws 75 hpdvynpa TpaytKdy kal trép- 
oykov évy Tais peyadats evTuyxlats 
éyeyéver. It is found in 2 Peter ii. 18 
and in Dan. xi. 36, 6 Baoideds twlyoe- 
Tau kal weyadvvOnoeTar éml mavra Oedy, 
Kal Aadyoer Vrépoyka. 

Oavpdlovres mpdowma apedias yap. 
The phrase occurs with the same force 
in Lev. xix. 15, od py Oavpaoys mpdow- 
aov, Job xiii. 10, see my note on James ii. 
I, pH év Mpoowrodnpilars exere THv 
aloriy TOU Kuptov Hay “I. X., and cf. x 
Tim, iii. 8, quoted above on ver. 11. 
As the fear of God drives out the 
fear of man, so defiance of God tends 
to put man in His place, as the chief 
source of good or evil to his fellows. For 
the anacoluthon (1rd ordpa abtav Nadet 
—Oavpalovres) compare Col. ii. 2, tva 
TapakdynIecw at rapdlar tpav ocupfr- 
Baobevres év eipyvy, where a similar peri- 
phrasis (at KapSia. tpav=tpets) is 
followed by a constructio ad sensum, also 
Winer, p. 716. Perhaps the intrusion of 
the finite clause into a participial series 
may be accounted for by a reminiscence 
of Ps, xvii. 10,76 ordpa avrav éhadyoev 


tarepyndaviay, or Ps. cxliv. 8, 11, where a 
similar phrase occurs. : 

Vv. 17-19.—The Faithful are bidden 
to call to mind the warnings of the 
Apostles. The Apostles warned you re- 
peatedly that in the last time there would 
arise mockers led away by their own car- 
nal lusts. It is these that are now break- 
ing up the unity of the Church by their 
invidious distinctions, men of unsancti- 


fied minds, who have not the Spirit of. 


God. See Introduction on the Early 
Heresies in the larger edition. 

Ver. 17. tpets 82, dyarnrol, pvyoOnte 
TOV pyLaTev TOV mpoeipHpLévwv bro TOV 
G@mootédwv. The writer turns again, as 
in ver. 20 below, to the faithful members 
of the Church (ver. 3) and reminds them, 
not now of primeval prophecy, but of 
warning words uttered by the Apostles. 
Some have taken this as a quotation by 
Jude from 2 Peter iii. 3, where the quota- 
tion is given more fully. But, there also, 
the words are referred back to a prior 
authority, ‘‘holy prophets’? and ‘* your 
Apostles”. The words 8rTi éXeyov vpiv, 
which follow, imply that the warning was 
spoken, not written, and that it was 
often repeated. 

Ver. 18, én éoyatouv xpdvov eoovrat 
épmatktat. The parallel in 2 Peter iii. 3 
is éXevoovrat ém’ éoxadtwv TOV jpepay év 
éurrarypovy éumatkrat, where see note on 
the use of the article with gxyatos, etc. 
For él, cf. Arist. Pol. iv. 3, émt téy 
apxalwy xpdvev. 

The prophecy of this mocking, as a 
mark of the future trials of the Church, 
has not come down to us. An example 
of it in the very beginning of the Church 
is given in Acts ii. 13, €repor yAevalovres 
édeyov Sti yAetKous pepertopéver elot. 
In the O.T. we have such examples as 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 16 (the summing up of the 
attitude of the Jews towards the prophets) 
Foav puxtyptlovtes Tors ayyéAous adtou 
Kal éEovdevotvres Tovs Adyous adTod Kat 
épmaiLovres év tots mpodpytas adrod, 
Jer. xx. 8, éyevy9n Adyos Kuplov eis dvet- 
Siopov épol Kal eis yAevacpdy wacav 
jépav. Cf. also the mockery at the 
crucifixion, and the declaration in Matt. 
x. 25 f., el tov oixodeométyy BeeLéBodr 
émexdheoav, méom paddov K.7.A. In 2 
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€heyov Spiv Em écxdrou! xpdvou? ecovrar? éumaikrar kata Tas 
€autav émibuptas mopeuspevor tov doeBeav.t 19. Odrot eiow of 
GrodiopiLovres,> uxiKoi, mrvedpa ph exovtes. 


lem exxatov QB; ort em’ exy. AC; [ott] em’ eoy. Treg.; dri ev ecyare KL 


P vulg. sah. 


al 


2 xpovov BC; rov xpovov $A; xpove KL; to xpovm P sah.; tov xpovev boh. 


3 evovrar SBCKLP; edevoovrar h92AC?%, sah. boh. 


4 rev aveBewv] oTiew ageBetwv syrh; omtow acveBevas syrP. 


5 amodiopiLovres] add. eavtous C vulg. 


Peter the purport of this mockery is ex- 
plained to be\the unfulfilled promise of 
the Parusia. Here we must gather its 
meaning from the account already given 
of the libertines. If they turned the 
grace of God into licentiousness, they 
would naturally mock at the narrowness 
and want of enlightenment of those who 
took a strict and literal view of the divine 
commandments: if they made light of 
authority and treated spiritual things 
with irreverence, if they foamed out their 
own shame and uttered proud and im- 
pious words, if they denied God and 
Christ, they would naturally laugh at the 
idea of a judgment to come. On the 
form épratkrys and its cognates, see note 
on 2 Peter. 

tov acePerav. I am rather disposed 
to take tGv adoeBev@v here as a subjective 
genitive, ‘‘lusts belonging to, or arising 
from their impieties,” cf. Rom. i. 28, 
Kaas ov« eoxipacav Tov Oedv exer 
év émiyvécer, wapédSoxev aitots 6 Ocds 
eis GSdxipov voty. The position of the 
genitive is peculiar, and probably intended 
to give additional stress. We may com- 
pare it with James ii. 1, py év mpoowro- 
Anprplars exere Thy wloti Tov Kvplov 
pov ’Incod Xpiorot, ris 86Ens, where 
some connect T4s S6&qs with kvpfov in a 
qualitative sense. 

Ver.1g9. ovrTot ciawy of dmodiopiLovres. 
“These are they that make invidious 
distinctions.”” See Introduction on the 
Text. The rare word dmo8vopiLovres is 
used of logical distinctions in Aristotle, 
Pol. iv. 43, éomep ovv ei Laov mpoy- 
povpela aBeiv eiSn, mp@tov Gv arrodiw- 
ptlopev Srrep dvayKatov wav éxew {oov 
(‘‘as, if we wished to make a classifica- 
tion of animals, we should have begun by 
setting aside that which all animals have 
in common’’) and, I believe, in every 
other passage in which it is known to 
occur: see Maximus Confessor, ii. p. 103 
D, TO pev hvoikdv Spioev em” adrov, 7d 
SeyvopiKoy &ro8idpice, translated “ natu- 


rali in eo (Christo) constituta voluntate, 
arbitrariam dispunxit,” ib. p. 131 c, ds 6 
déyos Fv abrod, pdvoy Td éwraés, GAN’ od 
76 gvoixdy Grodioplracba. OédAnpa, 
‘‘quod dixerat hoc solum spectare ut 
libidinosam, non ut naturalem voluntatem 
a Salvatore eliminaret,” Severus de 
Clyst. xxxii., xxv., dtav Tatra Ta oup- 
Trdpata Sy wapdvra, amodidpile rHv 
épyavikiy vocov ék THs SGporopepovs. The 
simple 8vop{{w is found in. Ley. xx. 24, 
Sidpioa tas aad av €Ovav ‘I separated 
you from the nations,” Job xxxv. II; so 
a&dopifm Matt. xxv. 32, addopller ra 
apdéBata ard tav éplpwv, Acts xix. g 
(Paul left the synagogue) Kal addpicev 
Tovs padnrds, 2 Cor. vi. 17, é&éAOate 
ék pécov avtav Kat adopiaOnre, Luke vi. 
22 (ofexcommunication) 8tav adopiowarv 
tpas, Gal. ii. 12 (of Peter’s withdrawal 
from the Gentiles) twéoreAdev Kal ado- 
pilev Eautdv. 

wWuxuxot, Used of worldly wisdom in 
James iii. 15, where see note, distinguished 
from mveupatikds in x Cor. ii. 13-15, xv. 
44, cf. the teaching of the Naassenes (af. 
Hippol. p. 164) cis tov olkov Oeod ovx 
eloehevoetat axdbaptos ovdels, od Wuyxi- 
Kés, od capkikds, GAAG THpEtTaL mvevpA- 
TLKOLS. 

avetpa pn exovres. The subjective 
negative may be explained as describing 
a class (such as have not) rather than as 
stating a fact in regard to particular per- 
sons; but the use of py is much more 
widely extended in late than in classical 
Greek, cf. such phrases as érel py, ott 
py. It is simplest to understand mvetpa 
here of the Holy Spirit, cf. Rom. viii. 9, 
tpets ovK éorré év oapKl GAN’ év wrvevpati, 
elrep mvedpa Ocod olkei év tpiv, x Cor. 
ii. 13, vii. 40, r John iii. 24, iv. 13, and 
the contrast in ver. 20, év mvevpati ayiw 
apooevxdpevor. Others, e.g. Plumptre, 
prefer the explanation that ‘the false 
teachers were so absorbed in their lower 
sensuous nature that they no longer pos- 
sessed, in any real sense of the word, 
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20. ‘Ypeis 8¢, dyamnrot, émorkoSopodvtes Eautods Ti dyrwTdry 
Spav moter, év mvedpate dylw mpoceuxdspevor, 21. éautods év 
dydary God Thphoate! mpoodexspevor 7d Edeos Tod Kuptou Fpav 


lL enpyoare] THpyTopev BC. 


that element in man’s compound being, 
which is itself spiritual, and capable there- 


fore of communion with the Divine 
Spirit”. 
Vv. 20-23. The Final Charge to the 


Faithful.—Use all diligence to escape 
this danger. Make the most of the 
privileges vouchsafed to you. Build 
yourselves up on the foundation of your 
most holy faith by prayer in the Spirit. 
Do not rest satisfied with the belief that 
God loves you, but keep yourselves in 
His love, waiting for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which leads us to 
eternal life. And do your best to help 
those who are in danger of falling away 
by pointing out their errors and giving 
the reasons of your own belief; and by 
snatching from the fire of temptation 
those who are in imminent jeopardy. 
Even where there is most to fear, let 
your compassion and your prayers go 
forth toward the sinner, while you shrink 
from the pollution of his sin. 

Ver. 20. tpets 8, ayaryrot. Con- 
trasted with the libertines, as in ver. 17. 

érroxoSopotvtes EavTo’s TH AyLoTaTyH 
tpav wioret. For the spiritual temple, 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 3-5; Col. i. 23; Eph. ii. 20- 
22, émrovkodop.nbevtes ert TH Oepediw TOV 
a&rootéhov Kat mpopyTav, dvTos akpoyw- 
vialov avtod Xpiorov “Inood k.T.rA., I 
Cor. iil. 9-17, a passage which the writer 
may have had in his mind here and in 
ver. 23. Dr. Bigg compares Polyc. Phil. 
iii. ‘“ If ye study the epistles of the blessed 
apostle Paul, SuvnPjceobe oikodometo bar 
eis THY So0cioay tyiv ior. Add Clem. 
Strom. v. p. 644, 7 Kown alors Kabdrep 
Ocwédvoy vardkertat. Usually Christ is 
spoken as the foundation or corner-stone 
of the Church, and we should probably 
assign an objective sense to tq mlorer 
here, as in ver. 3 above (émayovileoOar 
74 whore). Otherwise it might be ex- 
plained of that faculty by which we are 
brought into relation with the spiritual 
realities (Heb, xi. 1, wloris éAtiLopevev 
tméotacis, wpaypatrwv edeyxos ov 
BXeropévwy), that which is the introduc- 
tion to all the other Christian graces, see 
note on 2 Pet. i. 5, and which leads to 
eternal life (x Pet. i. 5,andg, kopifdpevor 
76 TéLos THS Tlotews tpav, TwTYplav 
wWxe@v). The faith is here called “ most 


holy,” because it comes to us from God, 
and reveals God to us, and because it is 
by its means that man is made righteous, 
and enabled to overcome the world (rz 
John v. 4,5). Cf. 1 Pet.v. 9, d avtlornte 
orepeot TH Whore. 

év mvetpat. aylm mporevxdpevor. 
These words, contrasted with mvetpa 
pn exovres in ver. 19, Show how they are 
to build themselves up upon their faith. 
I understand them as equivalent to James 
v. 16, Sénots Sikatov évepyoupnévn, where 
see note. Compare also Eph. vi. 18, 8a 
Thos Tpowevyys Mpowevxdpevor év 
Tavtl Katp@ év mvevpati, Rom. viii. 26, 
27. 

Ver. 21. éavtois ev ayamy Oeod 
Typyoate. In ver, 1 the passive is used: 
those who are addressed are described as 
kept and beloved (cf. ver. 24, T@ Suvapévo 
ovAdéar): here the active is used and 
emphasised by the unusual order of 
words ; each is to keep himself in the 
love of God, cf. James, i. 27, domdov 
éavtév thpetv, Phil. ii. 12, Thy éavTdv 
cetnplay Katepydlecbar- Oceds ydp 
éotiv 6 évepy@v év tpiv. Again in ver. 
2 the writer invokes the divine love and 
mercy on those to whom he writes : here 
they are bidden to take steps to secure 
these. Compare Rom. v. 5, } aydry 
Tov Oeod éxxéyuTar év tats Kapdlats 
HROV 1a mvevparos aylov Tov Sobévros 
jpiv, ib. viii. 39, wémeropar oti ovTe 
Oavaros otTe fw}... ove Tis KTlots 
érépa, Suviyjverar Has xwpioat ard THs 
a&yamns Tov Oeot, John xv. 9, Kalas 
jydrncév pe 6 Twatip Kayo tpas 
Hyamnoa, petvare év TH aydwy TH en7p. 
éav Tas évrohds pov THpHonTE, pevetTe 
év Ti] Gyary pov. The aor. imper. is 
expressive of urgency, see note on qy}o- 
acQe, in James i. 2. 

awpoodexdpevor Td EXeog. Cf. Tit. ii, 
13, Wpogdexdpevor THY pakaptav édaida 
Kal émiddveray THs Sdéns TOD peyddouv 
Ocod Kal cwripos jpov “I. X., and 2 
Pet. ili, 12, 13, 14. The same word is 
used of the Jews who were looking for 
the promised Messiah at the time of 
His first coming, Mark xv. 43, Luke ii, 
25, 38. 

eis Lov aidviov. Some connect this 
closely with the imperative tyhpycate, 
but it seems to me to follow more natu- 


23. 


Dyers a 
Invod Xpiotod eis Lwhy aidviov. 
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2. Kat ols pev édéyyere ! 


Staxpivopevous,? 23. ods 883 odlere* ex tupds dptdlovtes, ots Se 


Teheyxere AC vulg. boh. arm. + ; eXeate S$BC?; eXeerre KLP +. 
2 Btaxpivopevous KMABC; Staxpivopevor KLP. 


3 ous Se (1) NACKL-P; om. B. 


rally on the nearer phrase, wp. 7d @Xeos : 
cf. i Pet. i. 37, ebNoyntds 6 Oeds .. . 6 
kata Td Todd adtod eos dvayevvijoas 
Hpas eis KAnpovoplay apbaprov... 
TETNPHREVHV ev Ovpavois eis Upas Tovs 
povpovpévous .. . elg cwryplav 
eToiwny &troxadupOyvar ev katpo éoy aro. 

Ver. 22. ods pev éXéyxeTe Staxpiv- 
opévouvs. On the reading see the Intro- 
duction. For the form 8s pév instead of 
6 peév, cf. Matt. xiii. 8, xxii. 5, Luke xxiii. 
33, Acts xxvii. 44, Rom. xiv. 5, 1 Cor. 
Vil, 7, Xi. 2%, 2 Cor. ii. 16, 2 Tim. ii. 20; 
not used in Heb., 1 and 2 Pet., James or 
John. The doubled és 8 is found in 
Matt. xxi. 35, dv pev eSerpav, dv Se 
aréxtetvay, dv Sé éAvOoBéAnoav, id, xxv. 
15, O pev CSoxev wéevte tddavta, Se 
Svo, G 8 €v. The use is condemned as 
a solecism by Thomas Magister and by 
Lucian, Soloec. 1, but is common in late 
Greek from the time of Aristotle, cf. 
Sturz. Dial. Maced. pp. 105 f. On the 
word édéyyw (here wrongly translated 
“ strafen,”’ in the sense of excommunica- 
tion, by Rampf), see Const. Afost. vii. 
5, 3, eAeyp@ ehéyfers rov adeApdv cov, 
and Hare’s excellent note L in his 
Mission of the Comforter, where he 
argues that the conviction wrought by 
the Spirit is a conviction unto salvation, 
rather than unto condemnation; and 
quotes Luecke as saying that ‘ éhéyyeuv 
always implies the refutation, the over- 
coming of an error, a wrong, by the 
truth and right. When this is brought be- 
fore our conscience through the €deyxos, 
there arises a feeling of sin, which is 
always painful: thus every €\eyxos is a 
chastening, a punishment.” Compare 
Grote’s life-like account of the Socratic 
Elenchus in his Hist. of Greece. 

This verse seems to be referred to in 
Can. Apost. vi. 4, od ‘projoes twavrTa 
avOpwov, GAN’ ots pev edeykers, ods Se 
éXejoes, Tept av S€ mpomevéy, ods Se 
ayaryces tmrép thy Wuyxiv cov, which 
is also found in the Didache ii. 7, with 
the omission of ods 8é édejoes. Cf. 
John xvi. 8, éxetvos éhéyéer Tov Kédopov 
Tept apaptias kat mept Sixaroovvys Kat 
amept kpioews, X Cor. xiv. 24, édéyxeTar 
ims wavtwv (the effect of the prophets’ 
teaching on an unbeliever), Tit. i. 13, 
edeyxe adTovs atrotépws iva byatvwow 


4 colere sgABC; ev hoBe owlere KLP. 


éy Tq whore, ib. i. 9, TOUS d&vTLAéyovTas 
éXéyxerv, 2 Tim. iv. 2 (the charge to 
Timothy) deyfov, mapaxdderov év 
Taoy pakpobupig, Apoc. iii, 19, d00us 
éav pidA@ ehéyxw Kal waded, Eph. v. 
13, Ta 8é wavra éheyydpeva Ord TOD 
wtds havepottar. There is a tone of 
greater severity in the woufjoat kplowy 
kal édéyéar of the r5th verse, but even 
there we need not suppose that the 
preacher is hopeless of good being ef- 
fected. The point is of importance in 
deciding the mutual relations of the 
three cases here considered. 

Staxpivoy.éveus. We should have ex- 
pected a nominative here to correspond 
with apmdfovtes and picotvtes in the 
following clauses, and so the text. rec. 
has 8taxptvdpevor, wrongly translated in 
A.V., as ifit were the active Staxpivovres, 
‘making a difference’’. This gives such 
a good sense that some commentators 
(e.g. Stier) have been willing to condone 
the bad Greek. It would have been 
better to alter the reading at once. Keep- 
ing the reading of the best MSS. we may 
either take the accusative as comple- 
mentary to édé¢yxere (as we find in Plato, 
Theaet. 171 D, eye éhéyfas Anpotvra, 
Xen. Mem. 1, 7, 2, heyxOnoetar yedotos 
év, Jelf, § 681), or simply as descriptive 
of the condition of the persons referred 
to. There is also a question as to the 
meaning we should assign to 8taxp. Is 
it to be understood in the same sense as 
in James i. 6, ii. 4? In that case we 
might translate ‘‘ convict them of their 
want of faith,’”’ taking the participle as 
complementary to the verb ; or ‘‘ reprove 
them because of their doubts’. It seems 
more probable, however, that the means 
ing here is ‘t convince them when they 
dispute with you,” which we may com- 
pare with 1 Pet. iii. 15, €roupor det mpds 
arohoylay mwavtl +O aitotvT, tds 
Adyov .. . GAAG peta mpaiitnTos Kal 
dBov (cf. év 6B below). So taken, 
this first clause would refer to intellectual 
difficulties to be met by quiet reasoning; 
the force of Saxpivépevos being the 
sameas that in ver. 9, T@ 8taBdA@ Stakp., 
and in Socr. E.H. v. 5, 6 dads elyev 
épdvorav kal ovKére mpds GAAHAOVS 
Stexptvovto. 

Ver, 23. ge@fere, Here again a word 
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a lol ‘ Q lo C\ > t 
ehedite év bBo,! prcodvtes Kal Tov Grd THs TAapKos éomruAwpevov 


X'TO@va. 


eh os ie 
24. TO Be Suvapévw puddgar spas? démratatous? Kal oTHoar 


lovs Se (2) eXeate ev hoBy SAB; om. KLP; ev poy C. 
2 ypas S$BCL vulg. syrr. boh.; npas A; avrous KP. 
3 amravarous] add. kat aomdovs C. 


which is strictly applicable to God is 
transferred to him whom God uses as 
His instrument, cf. 1 Pet. iv. rr and 
notes on typyoare, édéyxete above, 
especially James v. 20, 6 émuorpeas 
Gpaptodoy ék wAdyys 6800 avTod cdcer 
Wuxhv é« Oavarov. 

ék wupdos apmdfovres. The expres- 
sion is borrowed from Amos iv. II, 
katéotpea tas Kalas Karéotpeer 6 
Ocds LoSopa kal Topoppa, kal éeyéverGe 
@s Sadds ébeomacpévos ek mupds, Kat 
ov8 &s éweotpéate mpds pe, Eyer 
Kuptos, and Zech. iii. 3, od tov ovTos 
Sads eEeomacpévos ex mupds; Both 
passages have further connexions with 
our epistle, the former from the reference 
to Sodom (see above ver. 7), the latter as 
following immediately on the words, 
émuTipyoar oor Kvptos quoted in ver. 9, 
and preceding a reference to filthy gar- 
ments (see note below). In it the High 
Priest Joshua is a representative of 
Israel, saved like a brand from the 
captivity, which was the punishment 
of national sin. The image of fire is 
naturally suggested by the allusion to 
the punishment of Sodom in the passage 
of Amos, and of Korah (see above ver. 7) 
described in Num. xvi. 35, Ps. cvi. 18, 
éEexav0n Tip év T] TUVaywy7 avTa@v Kal 
mrXO— xarépdetey GpaptwAovs. The 
writer may also have had in mind St. 
Paul’s description of the building erected 
on the One Foundation (see above ver. 
20), which, he says, will be tried by fire, 
1 Cor. iii. 13-15, Ekdorov 74 epyov, trotdy 
éotiv, TO TUp avTds Boxipdoer .. . Et 
Tivos TO Epyov Katakayjoerar, Cyprw- 
OyoeTar, atvTds Sé cwbyceTat, ovTWS 5é 
&s 8a mupds. Such an one may be 
spoken of as ‘‘a brand snatched from 
the fire,’ not however as here, saved 
from the fire of temptation, but as saved 
through the agency of God’s purgatorial 
fire, whether in this or in a future life. 

é\eGte év o6Bo. The faithful are 
urged to show all possible tenderness for 
the fallen, but at the same time to have 
a fear lest they themselves or others 
whom they influence should be led to 
think too lightly of the sin whose ravages 


they are endeavouring to repair. Cf. 
2 Cor. vii. 1, kabaptowpev Eavtods a0 
mavTos poAvopov Tapkos Kal TvevLATOS 
éruTeAXovvTes ayiwotvnv év ddBw Oeor, 
Phil. if. 12, 1 Pet. 1. 17, ii. 15. von the 
confusion of the contracted verbs in -€w 
and -d in late Greek see Jannaris, § 850. 
§ 854 f., Winer p. 104. The best MSS. 
read é\eg@ in Prov. xxi. 26, and éXe@vros 
Rom. ix, 16, but éXeet in Rom. ix. 18. 

picotvtes Kal Tov amd THS TapKds 
éomtAwpéevov xitava, While it is the 
duty of the Christian to pity and pray 
for the sinner, he must view with loath- 
ing all that bears traces of the sin. The 
form of expression seems borrowed from 
such passages as Isa. xxx. 22, Lev. xv. 
17, perhaps too from Zech. iii. 4, *"lnoots 
jv évdedupevos ipdatia puwapa. Cf. 
Apoc. iii. 4, od« éuddvvav Ta ipdtia 
avtav, and Afocal. Pauli quoted by 
Spitta, 6 x.T@v pov ovK épuTdOy. The 
derivatives of owtXos are peculiar to late 
Greek: the only other examples of 
omtdéw in Biblical Greek are James iii. 
6, 7 yAGooa ... } omtdovca SAov TO 
oGpa and Wisd. xv. 4, etdos omtdabév 
Xpopact SinAdAaypévors. Compare for 
the treatment of the erring 2 Tim. ii. 
25, 26, év mwpaiTynt. maidevovta Tovs 
GvTiBtaTiWepévous, pymote Sun adtois 
6 Ocds perdvoray eis ewlyvworv ddAnOelas, 
kal dvavypwo. ék THs ToD SiaBdAouv 
amayidos. 

Vv. 24, 25. Final Benediction and 
Ascription. I have bidden you to keep 
yourselves in the love of God; I have 
warned you against all impiety and im- 
purity. But do not think that you can 
attain to the one, or guard yourselves 
from the other, in your own strength. 
You must receive power from above; 
and that it may be so, I offer up my 
prayer to Him, who alone is able to keep 
you from stumbling, and to present you 
before the throne of His glory, pure and 
spotless in exceeding joy. To Him, the 
only God and Saviour, belong glory, 
greatness, might, and authority through- 
out all ages. 

Ver. 24. TO 8é Svvapeve pvdaéar 
tpas artatorous. Apparently a reminis- 
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, lal an 
katevdmiov Tis S0fys adTod dpdpous! év dyadddoe, 25. pdve? 


lanwpnous] apenmrous A. 


cence * of Rom. xvi. 25 f., r@ 82 8uva- 
Bév@ pas ornpita . . . péve 
cod@ ed Sia *Ingot Xpicrod, 
o 4 SéEacis tots aidvas tav 
atovov. Similarly the noble doxo- 
logy in Eph. iii. 20, commences 7@ 88 
Suvapévm. The reading tpas is con- 
firmed by the evidence of <9 and B, which 
was unknown to Alford when he en- 
deavoured to defend the reading avrovs, 
found in KP and some inferior MSS. 

amraveros. Occurs in 3 Macc. vi. 39, 
peyadoddgws emubdvas Td EXeos adtov 
6 TOV 8hwv SuvaorTns artalcTous adTols 
éppvoato: used here only in the N.T. 
The verb wratw has the same figurative 
sense in James ii. 10, ili, 2, et tis év 
Ady od amraler, obtos TéAcLOS aviip, 
2 Pet. i. 10, tatTa morodvtes od ph 
mTatonrtée Tote, 

orjoar Katevotiov THs Sdéns ad’Tod 
Gpdpous év ayahAudoer. Cf. Matt. xxv. 
31-33, Stav Se €XOyq 6 vids Tod avOparov 
év rq Sd&q aitod ... oTyoe Ta pev 
mpdBata éx SefiGv avrov, Acts vi. 6, 
ovs eoTnoav évamiov TOV amrooTéhov, 
Col. i. 22, wapacrirat tpas aytous kat 
Gudpous Kal GveyKAyTovs KaTeveTLov 
atrod (which Lightfoot refers to present 
approbation rather than to the future 
judgment of God, comparing Rom. xiv. 
22.00 COL, 1. 20, 2. Cor. Al; 17; 1V..2, Vil. 
12, xii. 19). In the present passage the 
addition of the words ris 86éys shows 
that the final judgment, the goal of 
gvAdgtat, is spoken of. Hort, in his 
interesting note on 1 Pet. i. 19, Tiplo 
aipatt as Guved Gucpov Kal aomlhov 
Xprorrot, traces the way in which the 
words p@pos “blame,” and Gpwpos 
‘* blameless,”’ come to be used (in ‘‘ the 
Apocrypha, the N.T., and other books 
which presuppose the LXX’’) in the 
entirely unclassical sense of ‘* blemish” 
and “ unblemished ” cf. Eph. i. 4, v. 27, 
Heb. ix. 14. In 2 Pet. iii. 14, dpapnrtos 
seems to be used in the same sense. 
The word xatevaémvoy is apparently con- 
fined to the Bible, where it occurs in 
Josh. i. 5, xxi. 42, Lev. iv. 17, Eph. i. 4, 
GpLopnTOS KaTevaTLov adToU év aydy. 
Kkatévwtra is found in Hom. I/. xv. 320. 
For a@yaAAlacus see Hort’s note on Pet. 
i. 6, €v @ dyaddtGobe, “in whom ye 
exult’’.’ The verb with its cognate sub- 
stantives ‘‘ is unknown except in the 


2 novm] add. copw KLP +. 


LXX and the N.T. and the literature 
derived from them, and in the N.T. it is 
confined to books much influenced by 
O.T. diction (Matt., Luke, Acts, x Pet., 
Jude, John, including Apoc.), being 
absent from the more Greek writers, St. 
Paul, and (except in quot.) Heb.... 
It apparently denotes a proud exulting 
joy, being probably connected closely 
with d&ydAXopat, properly ‘to be proud 
of,’ but often combined with 78opar and 
such words.” 

Ver. 25. pdve CeO owripr jpav. See 
above on ver. 4, Tov pdvoy Seomdryy. 
God is called wwrip in Isa. xlv 15, od 
yap et Ocds ... 6 Oeds Tod “Icpaydr 
Twp, ib. ver. 21, Sir. li. 1, aivéow oe 
Ocdv tov cwtipd pov, Philo, Confus. 
Ling. §20,i. p. 418 fin., tls 8 otk av 
+++ pds Tov pdvov cwTipa Oedv ék- 
Bojon (? -oat); cf. Luke i. 47, Hyaddla- 
oev T6 Tred pov ew TH OCG TH Twript 
pov, elsewhere in N.T. only in Tit. i. 3, 
li, 10, ili, 4, 8Te  xpynorétTns... 
émepavn TOV TwTipos Hav Ocod... 
KaTa TO avTov eheos Ecwoev Huds Sia 
Tvevpatos ayiou ov ébéyeev ed” 
Hpas mwrovotws 81a “1. X. Tod cwrtipos 
npov, i Tim. i. 1, Maddog aréctodos ’I. 
XK. kar’ émitayhvy Ocot cwr pos hpaveat 
X. I. id. ii. 3, iv. 10, The later writers 
of the N.T. seem to have felt it needful 
to insist upon the unity of God, and the 
saving will of the Father, in opposition 
to antinomian attacks on the Law. 

dua “Incot Xpiorod. It seems best to 
take 81a with 86 and the following 
words. The glory of God is manifested 
through the Word, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 11, tva 
év mao Sotdlntar 6 Oeds Sia “1. X. B 
éotiv 4 Sdéa Kal Td Kpdtos eis TOs aid- 
vas. 

8é&a. The verb is often omitted in 
these ascriptions, cf. 2 Pet. airo 4 Sdka, 
Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27, Gal. i. 5, Luke ii. 16, 
Sdta év tiorors OcG. In x Peter iv. 11 
it is inserted, @ éori 7 Sdfa Kal 7d 
Kpatos, and, as we find no case in which 
@orw is inserted, and the indicative is 
more subject to ellipse than the impera- 
tive, it might seem that we should supply 
“is” here; but the R. V. gives “ be,’ 
and there are similar phrases expressive 
of a wish or prayer, as the very common 
xépis tpiv kal eipyvyn ard Ocot watpéds, 
where we must supply éorw or yévouro. 


* For the position and genuineness of this doxology see the Introduction and 
notes in Sanday and Headlam’s commentary, and the dissertations by Lightfoot 
and Hort in the former’s Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374. 
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A a a , cn , a 

cB owript ypav 8.4) “Inood Xprotos Tob Kuptou npwy Sofa peyo 
A an x n ‘ > 

hwodvyn Kpdtos Kal eoucla mpd TavTds TOU alavos Kat VUY Kat ELS 


mdvtTas” Tods aid@vas: apyy. 


1 $10. 1. X. rou kuptov npwv] om. KP. 


De Wette maintained that the following 
words 1pd mavtés Tod aidvos, referring 
to already existing fact, were incompatible 
with a prayer; but it is sufficient that the 
prayer has regard mainly to the present 
and future; the past only comes in to 
give it a fuller, more joyful tone, remind- 
ing us of the eternity of God, as in the 
psalmist’s words, ‘‘I said it is my own 
infirmity, but I will remember the years 
of the right hand of the Most High,” 
and the close of our own doxology “as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be”, I do not see, however, that 
we need exclude either interpretation. 
The writer may exult in that which he 
believes to be already fact in the eternal 
world, and yet pray for its more perfect 
realisation in time, as in the Lord’s 
Prayer, yevnOjtw To OéAnpa cov as év 
ovpav@ Kal emt yas. The omission of 
the verb allows of either or both views in 
varying proportion. 8é§a by itself is the 
commonest of allascriptions. Itisjoined 
with tiny in r Tim. i. 17 and elsewhere, 
as here with peyadwovvy. It is joined 
with kpdros in x Pet. iv. 11, v. 11, Apoc. 
i. 6. Fuller ascriptions are found in 
Apoc. iv, 11, d&os el, 6 KUpios... 
AaPetv thy Sdéav kal THY TLLHY Kal Thy 
VVaULY, V. 13, TO KaOnpeva ert TO 
Opdvm. . . eVAoyla Kal H TILA Kal 7 
86a kat Td Kpdrtos cis Tots aidvas TOV 
aidvev, vii. 12, 4 edAoyla Kal 7 SdEa Kat 
q copia kat 7 evyaprotia Kal 7 TU7 Kal 
H Sdvapis Kal H icyts TH OeG Hpdv. 
Just before (ver. 10) we have the re- 
markable ascription } owtypia TO Ocd 
jpov. Compare with this the ascription 
of David (x Chron. xxix, 11), wot Kvpue 4 
peyahoovry kal 7 Stvapis kal TO KavyypO 
cal yvikn Kal 4 loyds, dt. od TavToV 
TOV év ovpav@ Kal éml yfs Seomdles. 
For a similar expression in regard to the 
future blessedness of man, see Rom. ii. 10, 
Sdfa Se Kol Tint Kal eipvn mavrTl TO 
épyaLopéve 7d dyabdv.* An unusual form 
of ascription occurs in Clem. Rom. 59. 2, 
Xapis Tod Kuplov Fpav "Incod Xprorod 
pe dpOv kal pera wavrwv TavTayy TOV 
KeKANPEVOV UTS TOD Ocod Kal Su’ avrod: 


2 ers TravTas] es SN. 


8? ob aid da, Tip, Kpdtos Kal 
peyarwotvn, Opdvos aidvios amd Tay 
aldvey cis Tovs aidvas TOV aidverv. 

peyadwotvn. Only found elsewhere 
in N.T. in Heb. i. 3, éxd@oev év Se&G 
Tis peyadwoovrns év tpndAois, repeated in 
viii, 1, Dr, Chase notes that it occurs in 
Enoch v. 4, katehadrjoate peyddous kal 
oKAnpods Adyous év oTdpatt dxabapalas 
tpav kata TIS peyadootvyns avrov, xii. 
3, TO kupi@ THs peyadoovrys, xiv. 16 (a 
house excelling) év 86€q kat év Tip Kat 
év peyahootvy. It is coupled with 86a, 
of which it may be regarded as an exten- 
sion, in the doxology used by Clem. Rom. 
20, 61. I am not aware of any other 
example of éfovota in a doxology: com- 
pare, however, Matt. xxviii. 18, €560y 
por Taca eLovoia év ovpave@ kal éml y7s- 

pd TavTos TOU aiavos. Cf. I Cor. ii. 
7 (thv codiav) iv mpodpicev 6 OcdsT pd 
Tov aidvey eis Sd£av Huey, Prov. viii. 23, 
Tpo TOV ai@vos CHepeArtwceé pe (7.€. codiay), 
év GpxXf] Tpd TOV THY yqV ToLjoor. An 
equivalent expression is mpd KataBoAjs 
kéopov found in John xvii. 24, yaTHOAS 
pe 7. kK. K. also Eph. i. 4, é&eX€Eato Hpas 
év avT® w. x. K. and I Pet. i. 20 (Xprorod) 
T POEYVOOLEVOU PeV TT. K.K. Pave pwOEvTos 
Se éw éoxdtov Tav xpdvwv. St. Jude 
speaks of one past age and of several 
ages to come. On the other hand St. 
Paul speaks of many ages in the past (1 
Cor. ii. 7), and St. John of only one age 
in the future. 

cig wavtTas Tovs ai@vas. This precise 
phrase is unique in the Bible, but eis 
Tovs ai@vas is common enough, as in 
Lukes. 33, Rom 1.25; v.55 sta 90s) XVle 
27, 2 Cor. xi, 31, etc., so in LXX, Dan. ii. 
4, 44, vi. 6, 26. The stronger phrase eis 
TOvS ai@vas TOY aidvey occurs in Gal.i. 5, 
Phil, iv. 20, 1 Tim. i. 17, 2 Tim. iv. 18, 
Heb. xiti. 21, 1 Petrive 10, ve 2x, A poca. 
6, etc. John uses only eis tév aidva 
apparently with the same meaning. Other 
variations are found in Eph. iii. 21, avT@ 
4 S60 ev TH exkAnola Kat év X. ’l. eis 
TATAS TAS Yeveds TOD alavos TaV aidvoy, 
2 Pet. ili, 18, ad7G H SdEa Kal viv Kal eis 
Fpépav aldvos. 


* For a full account of the early doxologies, see Chase on the Lord’s Prayer (Texts 
and Studies, i. 3, p. 68 foll.). He states that the common doxology at the end of 
the Lord’s Prayer (vot éotw 4 Bacrdela kal 4 Sivapis Kal 4 Sdéa eis TOvs aiavas 
‘‘appears to be a conflation of two distinct forms,” and ‘was added to the Prayer 
in the ‘Syrian’ text of St. Matthew’s Gospel ”. 


THE REVELATION 
OF 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 


James Morratt, D.D. 


Longsuffering toward us here is the Most High: 

He hath shown us that which is to be, 

And hath not hidden from us what befalleth at the end. 
For the youth of the world is over, 

Long since hath the strength of creation tailed. 

And the advent of the times is at hand. 
The pitcher is nigh to the cistern, 

The ship to the haven, 
The caravan to the city, 

And life to its consummation. 

—The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (\xxxv. 8, 10), A.D. 70-100. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The Text.—The exceptionally corrupt state of the Textus 
Receptus in the Apocalypse is due to the fact that for this book 
Erasmus (to whose text it goes back) had access to only a single 
cursive! (numbered 1) of the twelfth or thirteenth century. Even 
that was inferior and incomplete. The MSS. which have become 
available since his day are neither ample nor faultless. Throughout 
the five uncials (two of which, z.¢., C and P, are defective palimp- 
sests), over: 1600 variants have been counted—excluding merely 
orthographical differences—in the 400 verses of the book; this 
proportion is considerably higher than in the Catholic epistles, for 
example, where 432 verses only yield about 1100 variants. The earliest 
uncial goes back to the fourth century (&); A and C, the most 
weighty, to the fifth; Q? to the eighth; and P to the ninth. Of 
these, NAQ are complete, while the Apocalypse in Q is bound up 
with the writings of Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa—“ one of 
many instances in - which the Apocalypse was bound up with ordinary 
theological treatises instead of with the other N.T. writings” 
(Gregory i. 121). C lacks i. 1, iii. 19-v. 14, vii. 14-17, viii. 5-ix. 16, 
x. 10-xi. 3, xiv. 13-xviii. 2, xix. 5-end. P is defective in xvi. 12-xvii. 1, 
xix. 21-xx. 9, xxii. 6-end. 

SAC reflect a fairly uniform text, which seems to have been 
influenced by an older uncorrected text allied to that underlying the 
vulgate. Hence, as 8 in the Apocalypse, owing to its eccentric 
element, is not, of exceptional value by itself (though supported by 
the cursives 95 and 36), AC vg. form an important group of witnesses, 
to which the minuscule 95 (like 68 and 38) and Syr. seem allied. The 
relation of P and Q is less obvious. Their differences (they agree 


1 Relatively high among the secondary documents, but woefully inferior to the 
uncials. On the performance of Erasmus, see Delitzsch’s Handschrifte Funde, i. 
(1861), pp. 17 f., with A. Bludau’s essay on the Erasmus editions of the N.T. in 
Bardenhewer’s Biblische Studien, vii. 5. 

2To avoid confusion with the B of Codex Vaticanus, it is better to cite this 
codex Vaticanus as Q (so, after Tregelles, Weiss, Haussleiter, Bousset, Swetc) than 
as B (Tisch.) or B* (WH, Simcox). 
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only in about fifty cases against NAC) point either to two recensions 
of some older original (Bousset) or to a text based again upon some 
older revised text (Weiss). Q approximates rather to the cursives 
in text. But its archetype usually tallies with NAC, and is allied 
somehow to the text behind the so-called “Coptic”! version (cf. 
Goussen’s “Theolog. Studia, fasciculus 1.”: Apoc, S. fohannis 
apostoli versio sahidica, 1895, pp. iv.-vii.), like a small group of 
cursives (Bousset’s Q rel.). In no one MS. or group of MSS. is a 
neutral or fairly accurate text preserved. This is mainly due to the 
interval which elapsed before the Apocalypse became generally 
canonical, particularly in the East; its text was less carefully 
guarded during this period than any other portion of the N.T., and 
even by the time that the NAC text (or texts) came into being, the 
book had not secured its canonisation throughout the Eastern 
churches. In addition to this, the grammatical irregularities and 
anomalies? which studded its pages tempted many a scribe to 
correct and to conform the text. Systematic emendation of this kind 
must have begun very early (Weiss, pp. 144 f.). 

This paucity and conflict of uncial evidence lends additional 
weight to the versions and patristic citations, especially as they 
reflect a text or texts which cannot be taken to be identical with, 
and yet must be older than, those underlying the MSS. Often, 
indeed, the versions themselves reproduce some of the most patent 
errors in the MSS., while the patristic texts are sometimes too 


1In the textual notes = Sah. (i.e., Sahidic): a further fragment is edited by J. 
Clédat in Revue de l’Orient Chrétien (1899), pp. 263-279. Gregory (pp. 546-547) 
throws both this and the later Bohairic or Memphitic version (= me.) back into the 
second century, but this is probably too early a date. All the extant fragments of 
the former are printed in Delaporte’s Fragments Sahidiques du\N.T. (Paris, 1906). 
For the latter, cf. Leipoldt in Church Quart. Rev., 1906, pp. 292 f. 

2These are not invariably Hebraisms, as Viteau and the older grammarians 
argue, but it is almost uncritical at the opposite extreme to rule out Hebraisms 
entirely. The Apocalypse is so saturated with the original text and the Greek version 
of the O.T., that there is more likelihood here than elsewhere in the N.T. of a 
grammatical solecism being due, directly or indirectly, to the influence of Semitic 
idiom. Even though a parallel instance can be adduced in some cases from the 
papyri or the kowwy elsewhere (cf. Helbing, p. iv.), this merely suggests a possible 
origin for the phrase in question. Besides, the Apocalypse is a piece of literary 
art. Where its eccentricities are not due to ignorance of Greek or to reminiscences 
of Hebrew idiom, they are deliberate violations of grlammar and syntax in the 
interests of rhetoric or faith, That Greek was spoken in these Asiatic townships 
although native dialects lingered in the country, is shown by L. Mitteis in his 
Reichsrecht und Volksvecht in den dstlichen Provinzen d, rom. Kaiserreiches (1891) 
pp. 23 f. . 
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insecure to admit of reliable inferences being drawn from their 
contents (cf. Bebb in Studia Biblica,. ii. 195-240). Yet, even with 
these drawbacks, one need not despair of utilising either. Thus 
the Latin versions! and patristic citations—which are of special 
moment, since the Apccalypse was never absent from the Latin 
N.T., and since the fourth century version did not affect it seriously— 
reveal a fairly distinctive Greek text behind the type of African text 
preserved by Cyprian (third century, citations in his Testimonia), 
Primasius, the sixth century African commentator, and the frag- 
mentary Fleury palimpsest (sixth or seventh century).? Critical 
opinion is still unsettled upon the precise connexion of this text with 
the uncials, or even with the citations of Latin fathers like Tertullian, 
Jerome and Augustine, to say nothing of Ticonius, Beatus (eighth 
century), Haymo (ninth century) and Cassiodorus (sixth century). 
Thus it is quite uncertain whether the idiosyncrasies of Tertullian’s 
quotations reflect a private recension (so Haussleiter) or some eccles- 
iastical version, if they are not made directly from the Greek (cf. 
Nestle’s Einfihrung, 94, 227 f., E. Tr. 119-20). Nevertheless, it is 
in this direction that the most promising outlook of textual criticism 
upon the Apocalypse lies. It has unique aid in the Latin versions. 
The greater respect shown by the ecclesiastical West to the Apo- 
calypse must have conspired upon the whole to give its text 
a better chance of preservation than in the East. Certainly, 
the fragments of the so-called African text carry us back to a 
Greek text of the Apocalypse which was current in the middle of 
the third century, prior to the origin of any extant uncial, while 
the evidence of Dr. Gwynn’s Syriac text comes only second in 
importance. The Greek citations of Clem. Alex. and Origen 
also echo a text which hardly corresponds to that of any of 
the uncials ; but, where the latter writer agrees with N, some early 
Alexandrian text may probably be discerned, which might be termed 
Western. His citations have also affinities with the text of S (cf. 
Gwynn, pp. lv. f.). As for the more important of the cursives, so far 
as they have been collated (cf. Gregory, i. 316-326, Scrivener’s 
Introd., 1894, i. 321-326), they seem mainly to corroborate other lines 


1Dr. Armitage Robinson (Cambridge Texts and Studies, i. 2, pp. 73, 97 f.), 
followed by Dr. Salmon (Introd. to N.T., pp. 567 f.), even argues from the Ep. Lugd., 
(Eus., H. E., v. 1) that the Gallican churches must have had a Latin version of the 
N.T. (including the Apocalypse) by the middle of the second century, akin to the 
African old Latin. 

2Cf, Gregory, 609, and Mr. E, S, Buchanan’s collation in fourn, Theol, Studies 
Viii., pp. 96 & 
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of evidence. Inthe dearth of better witnesses, their place is occa- 
sionally more serious than some editors would allow; but no attempt 
at grouping them can be pronounced successful (about sixty contain 
the commentary of Andreas), and it is merely in the wake of earlier 
and heavier authorities that most of the minuscules can, as a rule, be 
employed with any safety. 

In the main, however, there is a fair consensus of editors (cf. 
W.H .., ii. 260 f.) for the bulk of the text as printed in the following 
pages. Exigencies of space have obliged the present editor to omit 
nearly all the textual material which he had amassed, and the only 
variants noted, as a rule, are those of direct significance for the 
expositor. Once or twice a variant has some intrinsic interest of a 
special kind, or the reading has had to be justified, but the textual 
notes do not profess to provide anything like a complete textual 
conspectus. Thus there is no discussion upon the gloss of S on ava 
in iv. 8, upon the curious Syriac rendering of viii. 13 (as if peo.= 
péoos odpad ata), or upon the interpolation at xi. 1. All that one 
has been able to do is to furnish the reader with as accurate a text 
as possible for that elucidation of the religious ideas of the book 
which it is the primary object of the Expositor’s Greek Testament 
to facilitate. 


SPECIAL ABBREVIATIONS (cf. others in vol. ii. 754-756, 
iii. 33-36, 413). 


And.=comm.! of Andreas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (fifth 
or sixth century), author of first Greek edit. (Epunveia eis thy 
*Atroxddupu). Cf. von Soden’s die Schriften des N.T., i. 1, 
472-475, 702 f., and Delitzsch’s Hands. Funde, ii. (1862), 
pp. 29 f. - 

Areth.=comm. of Arethas, his successor (in 10th cent. ?), allied to 
Q (Delitzsch) as And. to A upon the whole. 

Arm.= Armenian version. Cf. Conybeare’s Armenian Version of Rev. 
(London, 1907), from codex 4 (12th cent.). 

Bs.=Bousset’s “Textkritische Studien zum N.T.” (Texte u. Unter- 
suchungen, xi. 4, 1-44), 1894. 

edd.=consensus or large majority of editors: so min. (minuscules), 
MSS. (manuscripts), and vss. (versions). | 


? Extant in these forms; Anda=codex August., rath cent. (14th, Gregory), Ande 
=codex Coisl. (roth cent.), Andbav=codex Bavaricus (16th cent.), Andpal=codex 
Palatinus (15th cent.). The newly discovered commentary of Oecumenius (6th cent., 
cf. Diekamp in Sitzungsberichte der konigl. preuss. Akad., 1907, 1046 f.), as yet un- 
edited, may take the primacy from Andreas, 
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gig. =codex gigas Holmiensis (13th cent.), witness either to old Latin 
text or to “late European” type (Hort). 

Pr.=Primasius, ed. Haussleiter in Zahn’s Forschungen zur Gesch. 
des NTlichen Kanons, iv., pp. 1-224 (1891), a very import- 
ant study. Cf. the same critic’s essay on Vict., Tic., and 
Jerome in Zeits. fiir Kirchl. Wiss. u. Leben (1886), 237-257. 

S.=Syriac Philoxenian recension (6th cent.), ed. Gwynn (1897); 
reflects a Greek text, which is mixed, but is in the main 
(Ixi. f.) allied to the normal uncial text, and is especially 
close to C and Origen (Iv. f.). Cf. Gregory, ii. 507, 509. 

Spec. =pseudo-August. Speculum (8th or 9th cent.). 

Syr.=Harkleian recension (represented by about eight considerable 
MSS.): posterior and inferior to S. 

Tic.=“comm. in Apoc. homiliis octodecim comprehensus” of 
Tyconius the Donatist (end of 4th cent.). 

vg.=vulgate (Jerome’s version, 4th cent.), best preserved in codices 
Am. (=Amiatinus, 8th cent.), and Fuld. (= Puldensis, 6th 
cent.), Harl. (=Harleianus, 9th cent.), and Tol. (=Tole- 
tanus, 8th cent.). 

Vict.=comm. of Victorinus, bishop of Pettau in Pannonia (end of 3rd 
cent.). 

Ws. =B. Weiss: “die Joh. Apk., textkritische Unters. u. Textherstel- 
lung” (Texte u, Unters. vii. 1), 1891. 


§ 2. Analysis——The Apocalypse of John, which is thrown into 
epistolary form, is a slender book with a large design. After the title 
(i. 1-3) and prologue (i. 4-8) in which the prophet puts himself into 
relation with seven churches of Western Asia Minor, he proceeds to 
describe the vision of Jesus Christ (i. 9 f.) which furnished him with 
his commission to write! The immediate outcome of the vision is a 
series of charges addressed to these churches (ii.-1ii.).2 Like the 


1 The phrase év kvptaxq (=imperial, cf. Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten, 258 f.) 
*pépq (i. 10) denotes the Christian Sunday, not the day of judgment to which he 
was transported (so Wetstein, Weyland, Selwyn, Hort, Russell’s Parousia, 371, 372, 
and Deissmann in E. Bi., 2815). The day of the Lord is only twice used in the Apoc. 
(vi. 14, xvi. 14), and there in a special eschatological connexion and in its normal 
grammatical form. In the Apocalypse it means the day of judgment, whereas in 
i. to the words imply revelation, and the Apocalypse is not a mere revelation of the 
judgment-day. Besides, év mv. must go here with éyev. as in iv. 2, otherwise it 
would have a verb of transport (So xvii. 3, xxi, Io). 

2 These are addressed to tiny communities in the cities, not to the churches as 
being in any sense the cities, The character and history of the Christian community 
are by no means to be identified with those of the city ; we have no reason to assume 
that the local Christians, who were ardently awaiting a citizenship from heaven, 
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author of the 50th Psalm, he tries to rouse God’s people to the 
seriousness of their own position, before he enters into any predic- 
tions regarding the course of the outside world. The scene then 
changes to the celestial court (iv.-v.), where God appears enthroned 
in his presence-chamber over the universe, with Jesus installed as 
the divine revealer of providence in the immediate future. The 
description of the heavenly penetralia forms a series of weird Oriental 
arabesques, but the nucleus is drawn from the tradition of the later 
post-exilic prophets (especially Ezekiel). According to one phase of 
this tradition, the climax of things was to be heralded by physical 
and political disturbances ; a regular crescendo of disasters was im- 
minent on the edge and eve of the world’s annihilation. Hence the 
next series of visions is full of material and military troubles, delineated 
partly in supernatural colours which are borrowed from the fanciful 
astro-theology of eschatological tradition. From this point onwards 
the sword of the Lord is either an inch or two out of its scabbard, 
or showering blows upon his adversaries. In the prophet’s own 
metaphor, before the contents of the Book of Doom (in the hands 
of Jesus Christ) can be read, its seven seals must be broken, and at 
the opening of each (vi.-vii.) some fresh woe is chronicled.!. The 
woe heralded by the seventh seal drifts over, however, into another 
series of fearful catastrophes which are introduced by seven trumpet 
blasts (viii.-ix.), and it is only on their completion that the way is 
now clear for the introduction of the protagonists in the last conflict 
upon earth. These protagonists are the messiah of God, 7.e., Jesus 


had any vivid civic consciousness, or were keenly sensitive to the historical and 
geographical features of their cities. The analogies sometimes drawn from the latter 
are interesting but for the most part specious and irrelevant coincidences. It is 
modern fancy which discovers in such directions any vital elements present to the 
mind of the prophet or his readers. Why these particular churches were selected, 
remains a mystery. The cities in question were not all conspicuous for a special 
enforcement of the imperial cultus, and the churches themselves can hardly be sup- 
posed to be in every case representative or particularly important. Even the plaus- 
ible theory that they were the most convenient centres for district-groups of churches 
(Ramsay, Seven Letters, pp. 180 f.) does not work out well in detail. 

1 The longing of the martyred souls in vi, 9-rr (‘‘lignes toutes divines, qui suf- 
front éternellement a la consolation de l’Ame qui souffre pour sa foi ou sa vertu,” 
Renan, 463), recalls the function of the Erinnys in Greek religion, the Erinnys 
being primarily “the outraged soul of the dead man crying for vengeance” (cf. J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena to Study of Greek Religion, p. 214). Only, the souls in the 
Apocalypse are passive ; they do not actively pursue their revenge upon the living. 
The point of the vision is in part to reiterate the deterministic conviction that God 
has his own way and time; he is neither to be hurried by the importunity of his 
own people nor thwarted by the apparent triumph of his enemies, 
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Christ, and the messiah of Satan, z.e., the Roman empire in the 
person of its emperor with his blasphemous claim to divine honours 
upon earth. The series of tableaux which depict their entrance on 
the scene indicates that the prophet has now reached the heart and 
centre of his subject. But at this point his method alters, and the 
thread of purpose is less patent. Hitherto the Book of Doom, with 
its seven seals, has sufficed for the artistic and rather artificial pre- 
sentation of his oracles. Now that the seventh seal is broken, the 
Book, ex hypothesi, is opened; we expect the secrets of divine 
judgment to be unbared. Instead of describing what follows as the 
contents of this book, however, the prophet relates how he absorbed 
another and a smaller volume (x.), containing the sum and substance 
of the final oracles which bear on the world’s fate.1 He then pro- 
ceeds, in terms of current and consecrated mythological traditions, 
to portray the two witnesses (xi.) who herald the advent of the 
divine messiah (xii.) himself, in the latter days. Messiah’s rival, the 
dragon or Satan, is next introduced, together with the dragon’s 
commission of the Roman empire and emperor (xiii.) as the 
supreme foe of God’s people. Here is the crisis of the world! And 
surely it is a nodus dignus vindice ; God must shortly and sternly 
interfere. The imperial power, with its demand for worship, is con- 
fronted by a sturdy nucleus of Christians who will neither palter 
nor falter in their refusal to give divine honours to the emperor. 
Characteristically, the prophet breaks off to paint, in proleptic and 
realistic fashion, the final bliss of these loyal saints (xiv.), and the 
corresponding tortures reserved by God for the enemy and his 
deluded adherents. But at this point, just as the closing doom 
might be expected to crash down upon the world, the kaleidoscope 
of the visions again alters rather abruptly. The element of fantasy 


1The distinctive and Jewish characteristics of the following oracles (xi.-xiv., 
xvii. f.) suggest, as Sabatier was almost the first to see, that the contents of this 
B.BAaptSrov are to be found here; so Weyland (a Jewish Neronic source in x.-xi. 13, 
xli.-xiii., xiv. 6-11, xv. 2-4, xvi. 13, 14, 16, xix. 11-21, xx.-xxi. 8), Spitta (a Jewish 
source, c. 63 B.C., in most of x.-xi., xiv. 14 f., xv. 1-8, xvi. I-12, 17, 21, xvii. 1-6, xvili., 
xix. 1-8, xxi, 9-27, xxii. I-3, 15), Pfleiderer (Jewish source, Neronic and Vespasianic, 
in most of xi.-xiv., xvii.-xix.), and J. Weiss (Jewish source, Neronic, in xi, 1-13, xii. 
1-6, 14-17, xiii. I-7, xv.-xix., xxi. 4-27). But the first editor has worked over the 
contents of the BuBAap{8.ov so thoroughly that it is impossible to be sure that it ever 
was a literary unity. The probability is that xi.-xiii. at least reproduce fragments 
from it; the evidence hardly warrants us in postulating the incorporation of any 
coherent source. After chap. x. the symmetry of the Apocalypse is impaired by rapid 
and bewildering alterations of standpoint to which no satisfactory clue can be 
found, 
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becomes still more lurid and ornate. The world of men and nature 
is drenched by a fresh series of chastisements (xv.-xvi.), which prove 
unavailing; no repentance follows (xvi. 11, 21), and the climax of 
history is eventually reached through a succession of mortal penalties 
inflicted upon the city and empire of Rome (the vices of the empire 
being ascribed to the city, on the O.T. view which identified capital 
and kingdom, cf. Nah. iii. 1 f.), the votaries of the imperial cultus, 
and the devil himself (xvii-xx). To the mind of an early Christian 
(cf. Tert., Scap., 2)! it was inconceivable that the world could long 
survive the downfall of the Roman empire. “And when Rome falls, 
the world.” All that the prophet sees beyond that ruin is the 
destruction of the rebels employed by God to crush the capital ; 
then—thanks to the survival of an O.T. idea, quickened by later 
tradition—a desperate recrudescence (xx. 7 f.) of the devil. His 
defeat ushers in the general resurrection and the judgment. Earth 
and sky flee from the face of God, but men cannot fly. They must 
stand their trial. Then follows the advent of a new heaven and 
earth (xxi.-xxii.) for the acquitted and innocent, with the descent of 
the new Jerusalem and the final bliss of God and of his loyal people. 
formed the nucleus of the book, as the author conceived it, the seals 
representing the certainty, the trumpets the promulgation, and the 
bowls the actual execution of the doom. They may have been com- 
posed at different times and re-arranged in their present order, like 
the books of the Aeneid, but, as they stand, they are closely welded 
together, The introductory Christophany leads up to ii.-iii., while 
these chapters again anticipate the visions of iv.-v., which are inde- 
pendently linked to i. (¢f.1.4= iv. 5,v.6; i. 5, 6=v. 9). Chapters vi.- 
ix. are interwoven, and, although the last cycle of seven (xv.-xvi.) 
seems abruptly introduced, it is really prepared for by x. (see notes), 
Like the Fourth Gospel, the Apocalypse has been edited, possibly 
after the author’s death, by the local Johannine circle in Asia 
Minor (e.g., i. 1-3, xxii, 18 f.); ome or two cases of transposition 
by copyists also occur (cf. notes on xvi, 15, xvili, 14, xix. 9, xx, 14- 
xxii, 6 f.), and glosses may be suspected occasionally (¢.g., i. 18, iit. 8, 
ix. 9, xvii. 5; see § 8). But substantially it bears the marks of com- 
position by a single pen; the blend of original writing and editorial 
re-setting does not impair the impression of a literary unity. This 
may be seen from the following analysis or outline :— 


1 The author of the Daniel-Apocalypse similarly believed that the resurrection of 
loyal Jews would follow the downfall of Antiochus Epiphanes (xii. 2, 13). 
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i, 1-8. Prologue. 
i. 9-20. A vision of Jesus the messiah, introducing 
ii.-iii, Seven letters to Asiatic churches :— 
(x Ephesus. 
(2) Smyrna. 
(3) Pergamos. 
(4) Thyatira. 
(5) Sardis. 
(6) Philadelphia. 
(7) Laodicea. 
iv.-v. A vision of heaven: the throne of God, 
the Lamb, the book of Doom or Des- 
tiny, introducing the plagues of the 
vi. Seven seals :— 
(1) The white horse. 
(2) ,,- red ” 
(3 ” black ” 
Gee pales; 
(5) ,, souls of the slain. 
(6) ,, earthquake and eclipse, etc. 
‘ = Intermezzo :— 
vii 1-8, the sealing of the re- 
3 deemed on earth. 
Vii. 9-17. the bliss of the redeemed 
in heaven. 
Vili. I. (7) 4, silence or pause. 
Vili. 2-5. A vision of heaven: an episode of angels, 
introducing 
viii. 6-ix, 21. Seven trumpet blasts for 
(x) earth. 
2) sea. 
6} streams: the star Wormwood. 
(4) an eclipse. 
(5) a woe of locusts. 
(6) a woe of Parthian cavalry. 
Intermezzo :— 
x. episode of angels and a 
booklet. 
xi, I-13. the apocalypse of the two 
witnesses. 
xi. I4-1Q. (7) voices and visions in heaven, 
introducing 
xii. A vision of (a) the dragon or Satan as the 


xiil. I-10, 
xiii. 11-18, 
XIV. 1-5. 
xiv. 6-20. 
xv. 


xvi. 


an 


anti-Christ ; a war in heaven. 


(b) the Beast or Imperial POW EO ason 
(c) the false prophet or Imperial f earth, 
priesthood. 
‘ Intermezzo :— 
the bliss of the redeemed 
in heaven. 


episode of angels and 
doom on earth. 
A vision of heaven: the triumph of the 
redeemed, introducing 
Seven bowls with plagues for 

(xz) earth, 

(2) sea. 

(3) waters. 

(4) the sun, 
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(5) the realm of the Beast. 
i) the Euphrates ; an Eastern inva- 
sion. 
(7) the air: a storm, introducing 
A vision of Doom upon 


xvii. . (a) The realm of the Beast, or Rome, 
at the hands of the Beast and 
his allies. 

xviii. a song of doom on earth: 

xIx. I-10, » 9, triumph in heaven. 

xix, II-21. (b) The Beast and his allies, and the 

false prophet. 

XX. I-IO. (c) The Dragon or Satan himself, 


with his adherents. 
A vision of the new heaven and earth : 


including 
XX. II-xxi. 8. The judgment of the dead. 
xxi. Q-xxii. 5. The descent of the new Jerusalem. 


xxii. 6-21. Epilogue. 


§ 3. Literary Structure.—This general unity of conception as well 
as of style is a unity of purpose, however, rather than of design.! 
Once we descend into details another series of features emerges into 
view. Even upon the hypothesis that it was written by one author, it 
cannot have been the product of a single vision, much less composed 
or dictated under one impulse. Furthermore, inconsequence of a 
certain kind is one of the psychological phenomena of visions; a 
change comes over the spirit even of religious dreams, as they drift 
through the mind of the seer. But more than this is required to 
account for incongruities and differences of climate, as e.g., in xi. 1, 2, 
19 and xxi. 22, xi. 8 and xviii. 24, the various descriptions of the second 
advent (i. 7, xiv. 14 f., xix. 11 f.), of the judgment (xx. 11 f., xxii. 12), 
or of heaven (vit. 11 f., xv. 2; xix, 7 £, xxi. Uf, xxi, 1-5, ete:)> the 
isolated allusions to Michael, Gog and Magog, the four angels of vii. 
1-4, the carnage of xiv. 20, etc., the unrelated predictions which are 
left side by side, the amount of repetition, the episodical and con- 
flicting passages of vii. 1-8, 9-17, x., xi. 1-13, xiv. 1-5, 6-13, 14-20, xix. 
11 f., etc. Such phenomena are too vital and numerous to be ex- 
plained upon the same principle as the contradictions and discre- 
pancies which are to be found in many great works of ancient 


1« Tt is of the nature of an epic poem describing what a Christian Homer might 
describe as ‘the good news of the accomplishment of the righteousness and wrath 
of God’” (Abbott, p. 75). Cf. Rom. i. 16-18, Apoc. vi. 17, x. 7, xi. 17,18. The 
dramatic hypothesis, favoured by a series of students from Milton to Archbishop 
Benson, is worked out elaborately by Palmer and Eichhorn, The latter, after the 
prelude (iv. 1.-viii. 5), finds the first act in viii. 6-xii. 17 (overthrow of Jerusalem in 
three scenes), the second in xii, 18-xx. 10 (downfall of paganism), and the third in 
xx. I1-xxii, 5 (the new Jerusalem). But all such schemes are artificial. 
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literature, or even as the free play of a poetic mind; they denote 
in several cases planes of religious feeling and atmospheres of histori- 
cal outlook which differ not simply from their context but from one 
another. This feature of the book’s structure, together with the 
absence or comparative absence of distinctively Christian traits 
from certain sections, the iteration of ideas, the differences of 
Christological climate, the repetitions and interruptions, and the 
awkward transitions at ene point after another, has given rise to the 
whole analytic movement of literary criticism upon the Apocalypse. 
The earlier phases are surveyed by A. Hirscht (Die Apocalypse u. 
thre neueste Kritik, 1895), Dr. Barton (Amer. Fourn, Theol., 1898, 
776-801), and the present writer (Hist. New Testament, 1901, 677- 
689); for the later literature, see Dr. A. Meyer’s articles in the 
Theologische Rundschau (1907, 126 f., 182 f.), and an article by the 
present writer in the Expositor for March, 1909. The legitimacy of 
this method is denied by Dr. William Milligan (Discussions on the Apo- 
calypse, 1893, pp. 27-74), Zahn in his Einleitung in das N.T. (§§ 72-75), 
and Dr. M. Kohlhofer (Die Einheit der Apocalypse, 1902), amongst 
others, but, although both attack and defence have too often proceeded 
upon the false assumption that the Apocalypse contains a balanced 
series of historical and theological propositions, or that it can be 
treated with the ingenuity of a Dante critic, the storm of hypotheses 
has at least succeeded in laying bare certain strata in the book, as 
well as a teleological arrangement of them in their present position. 
The Apocalypse is neither a literary conglomerate nor a mechanical 
compilation of earlier shreds and patches. There is sufficient evi- 
dence of homogeneity in style and uniformity in treatment to indicate 
that one mind has been at the shaping of its oracles in their extant 
guise (cf. G. H. Gilbert in Biblical World, 1895, 29-35, 114-123, and 
Gallois in Revue Biblique, 1894, 357-374), But the prophet has 
worked occasionally as an editor of earlier sources or traditions, as 
well as an original composer. These leaflets or traditions are stones 
quarried from foreign soils; it is no longer possible! to ascertain 
with any great’ certainty when or how or even why they were 
gathered. The main point is to determine approximately the object 
of the watch-tower which the apocalyptist built by means of them, 
and the direction of his outlook. In some cases it is probable that, 
alike as a poet and a practical religious seer, he was indifferent to 


1 The state of the extant literature leaves our knowledge of early eschatological 
tradition full of gaps. It is less exhilarating but more critical to mark the extent of 
the gaps than to attempt to fill them up or to bridge them with more or less airy 
guesswork. 
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their origin, and in every case the important thing is to learn not 
the original date or shape of a source, or the particular mythological 
matrix of a tradition, but the new sense attached to it by the pro- 
phet himself and the precise object to which he adapted it. This 
consciousness of a purpose is the least obscure and the most Chris- 
tian feature of the Apocalypse. Strictly speaking, it is an apoca- 
lypse not of John but of Jesus as the Christ! (i. 1), and it is the 
triumphant adoration of Christ which gives an inner clue to the 
choice and treatment of the various messianic categories. Where 
the problems of structure arise, and where source-criticism of some 
kind? is necessary, in order to account satisfactorily for the literary 
and psychological data—is in the juxtaposition of disparate materials 
(cf. notes on vii., x., xi., xii, xiii, xiv., xvii., xvili.). 

The results reached in the following commentary outline a theory 
of the Apocalypse, in its literary aspect, which falls under (a) the 
incorporation hypothesis. According to this view, the Apocalypse is 
substantially a unity, due to one hand, but incorporating several 
older fragments of Jewish or Jewish-Christian origin. So Weizsacker 
(ii. 173 f.), Sabatier (Les origines littéraires et la composition de 
V’ Apocalypse, 1888: Jewish fragments in xi. 1-13, xii., xiii., xiv. 6-20, 
xvi. 13-14, 16, xvii. l-xix. 2, xix. I1-xx. 10, xxi. 9-xxii. 5), Schon 
(L’origine de l Apocalypse, 1887: Jewish fragments in xi. 1-13, xii. 
1-9, 13-17, xviii. [except ver. 20]), Bousset, Jiilicher (Einleitung in das 
N. T., § 22), C. A. Scott, F. C. Porter, A. C. M‘Giffert (History of 


1 The anti-Jewish note of the Apocalypse is as distinct as, though less loud than, 
the anti-Roman. Cf. notes, ¢g., on i. 6, 19 f., ii. Q, iii. 7-10, Vv. Q, 10, x. 7, Xi. IQ, 
xxi, 22, xxii. 18. The Christian church was the new and true Israel, and thus 
served herself heir to great traditions and to high destinies which were only inferior 
to her own in that they formed a lower slope on the same hill. One of the minor 
effects (which differentiates the Apocalypse from the Fourth Gospel) of this concep- 
tion is that Christians are not invited by John to love God or Christ; the temper of 
their vocation is defined in Jewish terms as a reverent fear of God (cf. xi. 18, xiv. 7, 
xv. 4, xix, 5). Another is the avoidance of éxxAno.a as a collective term for the 
church and the ignoring of émloxorot, SidKovor, pea PUTepor, etc.—for the twenty- 
four celestial mpeoBvrepor, of course, have nothing whatever to do with the officials 
of the same name. 

2 English criticisms of Vélter’s first essays by Warfield (Presbyterian Review, 
1884, 228-265), and A. Robertson (Critical Review, Jan., 1895), of Vischer and 
Sabatier by Salmon (Intvod. N.T., pp. 232 f.), of Vischer and of Vélter’s earlier 
theory by Simcox (pp. 215 f.), and of Vischer by Thomson (Books which influenced 
Our Lord, pp. 461 f.). Northcote once told Hazlitt that he believed the Waverley 
novels were written by several hands, on account of their inequalities. “Some parts 
are careless, others straggling; it is only when there is an opening for effect that 
the master-hand comes in.” There are several criticisms of the Apocalypse which, 
with their quasi-reasons, recall this perverse and hapless verdict of a clever man. 
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Apostolic Age, pp. 633 f.), A. Meyer (Theol. Rundschau, 1907, 
pp. 132 f.), Abbott, Baljon, Wrede (Entstehung der Schriften des N.T.., 
103, 104), Schmiedel and Calmes. Pfleiderer’s two Jewish fragments 
ie in xi.-xiv., xvii-xviii., and in xxi. 10-xxii.5. Those who are un- 
willing to admit the use of any Jewish sources fall back, as a rule, 
upon (b) the revision hypothesis of an Apocalypse which has been 
re-edited and brought up to date. This is represented best by Erbes 
(Die Offenbarung des $ohannes, 1891), who regards the original work 
as Johannine (before a.p. 70, incorporating one fragment of a 
Caligula apocalypse = xii.-xiii.), with editorial additions (Domitianic) 
in i. 1-3, 20, vii. 4-8, 13-17, ix. 12, xi. 14, xiii, 12, 14, xiv. 4, 8-9a, xv. 
1, 5-xix. 4, xix. 9b-xx. 10, xxi. 5-xxii.2 (18-19?). Similarly, but very 
elaborately, Briggs (Messiah of Apostles, pp. 285 f.) discovers a four- 
fold process of editing, or rather of materials successively gathering 
round an original nucleus, while Dr. Barth, in his recent Einleitung in 
d. N. T. (1908, pp. 250-276) goes to the opposite extreme of simplicity 
by conjecturing (partly along the lines followed by Grotius) that John 
simply revised, under Domitian, an earlier apocalypse of his own 
(written under Nero). Hither (a) or (0) is preferable to the over- 
precision and disintegration of (c), the compilation hypothesis, 
according to which two or more large sources, fairly complete in 
themselves, have been pieced together by a redactor or redactors, 
So Weyland (Omwerkings-en compilatie-hypothesen, etc., 1888: two 
Jewish sources, with Christian editorial additions (c. a.p. 100) in 
i, 1-9, 11,°18, 20, ii.-iii., v. 6-14 (vi. 1, 16), ix. 18, x. 7, xi. 8d, 19, 
xii. 11, 17c, xiv. 1-5, xv. 1, 6-8, xvi. 1-12, 15, 17a, 21, xvii. 14, xix. 7- 
10, 130, xxii. 7a, 12, 13, 16-21), K. Kohler (EZ. $., x. 390-396: two 
Jewish sources, one from seventh decade, the other slightly later = 
x. 2-xi. 18, xii. 1-xiii. 10, xiv. 6 f.), Ménégoz (Annales de bibliog. 
Théol., 1888, 41-45; two Jewish sources), Bruston (Etudes sur 
Daniel et V Apocalypse, 1908, summarising his earlier studies: two 
Hebrew apocalypses, one Neronic=x. 1, 2, 8-11, xi. 1-18, 19a, xii.- 
xiv. 1, xiv. 4-end, xv. 2-4, xvi. 13-16, 19), xvii.-xix. 3, xix. 11-xx.; the 
12, 13, xix. 4-10, xxi. 1-8, xxii. 6-13, 16, 17, 20, 21), Spitta (Offenbarung 
des Fohannes, 1898: two Jewish sources, one B.c. 63 and one c. 
A.p. 40, with a Christian apocalypse by John Mark c. a.p. 60), 
Schmidt (Anmerkungen, etc., 1891: three Jewish sources, iv. 1- 
vii. 8, viii. 2-xi. 15 [except x. 1-xi. 13], xii. 1-xxii. 5), Eugene de 
Faye (Les Apocalypses Fuives, 1892, pp. 171 f.: two Jewish 
apocalypses, one from Caligula’s reign in vii. 1-8, viii. 2-ix. 21, 
x. la, 20-7, xi. 14-15a, 19, xii.-xiv. 11, etc.; another=A,p, 69-70), 
VOL. V. 19 
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se see 


xiii, 11-18, xiv. 1-5, 14-20, xx. 1-15, xxi. 1-4, xxii. 3-5; one Jewish, 
c. A.D. 70), etc. Upon similar lines O. Holtzmann (in Stade’s Gesch. 
Israel, ii. 658 f.) detected two Jewish sources, one imbedded in the 
other, the earlier from Caligula’s period (xiii., xiv. 6 f.), the later 
from Nero’s. The coast of reality almost disappears from view in 
Vilter’s latest theory (die Offenbarung Fohannis, neu untersucht u. 
erklart, 1904), which is a combination of (6) and (c) ; it postulates an 
apocalypse of John Mark (c. a.p. 65) and an apocalypse of Cerinthus 
(c. A.D. 70=x. 1-11, xvii. 1-18, xi. 1-13, xii. 1-16, xv. 5, 6, 8, xvi, 1-21, 
xix. 11-xxii. 6), both edited under Trajan and under Hadrian. Least 
successful of all, perhaps, in dealing with the complex literary and 
traditional data, is (d) the Jewish and Christian hypothesis, which is 
really a simplified variant of (b); ¢g., Vischer (Texte u. Unter- 
suchungen, ii. 3, 1886, 2nd ed. 1895) finds the groundwork of the 
apocalypse to be an Aramaic Jewish writing (mainly) from 4.p. 65- 
70, which was translated, re-set, and edited by a Christian (in the 
“ Lamb ”-passages, with i.-iii., v. 9-14, vii. 9-17, xii. 11, xiii. 9-10, 
xiv. 1-5, 12, 13, xvi. 15, xvii. 14, xix. 9, 10, 11, 13, xx. 4-6, xxi. 50-8, 
xxii. 6-21, etc.). Similarly Harnack (cbzd.), Martineau (Seat of 
Authority, 217-227), and independently, an anonymous writer in the 
Zeitschrift fiir alt. Wiss. 1887, 167-171, as well as Dr. S. Davidson 
(Introd. to N.T., ii., pp. 126-233: the Apocalypse an Aramaic Jewish 
work translated, with additions and interpolations). Von Soden’s 
theory (Early Christian Literature, pp. 338 f.), which finds in viii. 1- 
xxii. 5 of the Johannine Apocalypse under Domitian, a Jewish 
apocalypse written between May and August of a.p. 70, lies, like 
C. Rauch’s (Offenbarung des $ohannes, 1894: Jewish composite 
nucleus, worked up by Christian editor) between (d) and (bd). 

The unsatisfactory result of many of these hypotheses is due to 
the use of inadequate criteria or to the inadequate use of right 
criteria. The distinction of Jewish and Christian elements is parti- 
cularly hazardous in a book which deals with eschatology, where no 
Christian could work without drawing upon Jewish traditions. And 
these were neither stereotyped nor homogeneous. A given passage in 
the Apocalypse may not be couched in Christian language, but this 
does not necessarily prove that it was not written by a Christian; 
we know far too little about Jewish Christianity in the first century 
to be sure, apart from certain fundamental beliefs about Jesus, 
how far it diverged from cognate Jewish conceptions. A failure to 
appreciate either the poetic freedom of the Apocalyptist or the 
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characteristic phenomena of apocalyptic writing in general has also 
turned some literary analysts into theorists of the narrowest parti 
pris. But such extravagances do not invalidate the legitimacy of the 
method in question ; without some application of it, the phenomena 
of the book present a hopeless literary and psychological enigma, 
and it may fairly be concluded as well as argued that this apocalypse, 
like most others of its class, is composite to some degree. 

§ 4. Characteristic Features,x—In spirit as well as in form the 
Apocalypse of John has affinities to the apocalyptic literature of the 
later Judaism.! An apocalypse was the word for a crisis, and for 
a crisis which bordered on the end. Whenever such epochs of dire 
emergency recurred, the faith of Israel rose in poignant hope that 
by breasting this wave of suffering they would soon be past the 
worst, and lie safe out of the swing of the sea. Since the exile, 
Israel’s foe had been some foreign power, whose policy threatened 
the religious conscience and whose annihilation was eagerly awaited 
by the faithful. Apocalypses frankly doomed the State and the world 
alike; they maintained an irreconcilable and pessimistic attitude 
towards both. Hence their speculation upon empires and emperors. 
Hence their constant appeal for courage, based on a conviction that 
God would intervene ere long in the political sphere to inaugurate a 
reign of the saints on earth. Por the apocalypse was a programme 
of the immediate future on earth, or of a new earth, as well asa 
brilliant panorama of celestial mysteries vouchsafed to men in dreams 
or visions. Its subject was invariably & 8et yevéoOar év téxe. Apo- 
calyptic always spread its gorgeous pinions in the dusk of the national 
fortunes, but it strained to the near dawn of relief. 

Our concern, however, is with the genius rather than with the 
genus of John’s Apocalypse. It rises above its class quantum lenta 
solent inter uiburna cupressi. The wiburna are not to be ignored, 
indeed. Their order is the general order of the Apocalypse, and when 
the latter is approached from the side of the early Christian literature, 
it seems often to include material of little or no specific Christian value. 
There is a certain foreign air and shape about its foliage. But when it 
is approached through the tangled underwoods of apocalyptic writings 
in general, with their frigid speculations upon cosmic details, their 

1 For the characteristics of apocalyptic literature, and for the relation of apoca- 
lypse to prophecy, cf. §§ 6-19 of Liicke’s epoch-making Versuch einer vollstdndigen 
Einleitung in die Offenbarung Foh. und in die gesammte apok. Literatur (sec. ed. 
1822); English summaries and surveys by Dr. Torrey (E. . i. 669-675); L. Hassé in 
Inaugural Lectures (Manchester, 1905, 126-159); Dr. Driver (‘‘ Daniel,” 1g00, pp. 
Ixxxvi. f.); Dr. A. C. Zenos in Dict. of Christ and Gospels, i. 79-94; and Dr, R. H. 
Charles (E. Bi. 213-250, also 1338-1392 on Eschatology). 
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wearisome and fantastic calculations, their tasteless and repulsive 
elements, and the turgid rhetoric which frequently submerges their 
really fine conceptions, the Apocalypse of John reveals itself as a 
superior plant. Its very omissions are significant. There is no 
allusion, e.g., to the prevalent category of the two ons, or to the 
return of the ten tribes, or to the contemporary Jewish wail over the 
cessation of sacrifice after A.p. 70 (e.g. in Apoc. Bar. x. 10), or to the 
martyrs’ death as expiatory (cf. 2 Macc. vii. 37 f.,4 Macc. vi. 29, xvii. 
21, etc.), or to any intercession of the prophet on behalf of the church 
(cf. 4 Esdras viii.). There is no cosmogony, no self-satisfied comparison 
of God’s people with pagans, no reference to the law! (in contrast to 
the contemporary glorification, e.g., in 4 Esdras iii.-ix., Apoc. Bar. 
xv.-Ixix. [cf. Charles’ note on xv. 5], where it rivals even the messiah 
as a medium of fellowship and a nucleus of future bliss). There are 
no parables (as in 4th Esdras) or allegories; above all, there are no 
querulous complaints from the living. Carlyle describes the Girondist 
pamphlets as far too full of long-drawn out ejaculations, ‘‘ Woe is 
me, and cursed be ye!” Even 4 Esdras, for all its noble pathos, 
partakes of this self-pity and fury; it is half-anger and half-agony. 
But the Apocalypse of John usually breathes another air, mitigating 
upon the whole the brusque temper of its class. Though the oppres- 
sion which makes a wise man mad may also make a good man sad, 
for all the feelings of exasperation and indignation stirred by the 
empire, the prophet John has not yielded to any pessimism about the 
cause of God. He never attempts to justify the ways of God, like 
his Jewish contemporaries, or to explain how the devil gave his power 
to the beast. His faith in Jesus as the messiah inspires a simple 
hope which enables him to remain unintimidated by the last threats 
and terrors of a foe whose end is near. The quarrel with Rome, e.g., 
is God’s affair. His people have merely to stand still and witness 
their enemy’s rout. 

It is this faith, this Christian consciousness, with its moral steadi- 
ness, which differentiates John’s Apocalypse from the other members 
of its class. To write an apocalypse meant, like the composition of 
a drama or a sonnet, conformity to certain literary rules or standards 
as well as approximation toa certain spiritandtemper. It justified, 
if it did not necessitate, the use of earlier fragments, which were only 
partially intelligible, since the agony of their hour had long passed 
by. Apocalyptic modified and adapted such sources to the needs 
of a later generation. There was a sequacity about apocalyptic 


‘ This is all the more remarkable as contemporary Christians were being led, for 
ethical reasons, to view their religion more and more from a nomistic standpoint. 
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literature! An author in this province could not start de novo ; not 
merely had conventional designs or traditions to be followed, but 
earlier products were commonly treasured and reset. John followed 
this method, but his regulative principle was unique, and one fascina- 
tion of his Apocalypse lies in the fact that we have here a Christian 
prophet half-mastering and half-mastered by the literary exigencies? 
of apocalyptic, uttering his convictions in strange and hardly re- 
levant terms which had hitherto been appropriated to alien ends. 
His vision of Jesus came to him through an atmosphere of trucu- 
lent and fantastic messianism, which was scarcely lucid at all points 
and which tended to refract if not to blur the newer light; yet 
the Christian messianic belief generally managed to overpower the 
inadequate, archaic, and incongruous categories of tradition, through 
which it had often to pass. It is this juxtaposition which helps to 
explain the occasional awkwardness and artificiality in the symbolism 
of the Apocalypse. No doubt the author himself, whether as editor 
or composer, is partly responsible for this. A certain stiffness of 
structure pervades the book. There is a lack of sustained interest, 
and at several points the dove-tailing is defective, while, by a favourite 
Semitic device, repetition (cf. Augustine, Civ. Dei, xx. 17) is made to 
serve the purpose of emphasis. But such inconsistencies and 
inequalities are mainly due to the fact that the writer’s Christian 
consciousness repeatedly tends to break through forms too narrow 
for its fulness. Probably the materials at the author’s disposal 
would have been better arranged, had this been anything less than the 
presentation of a'living Redeemer in heaven as the messiah of God’s 
people upon earth. The mere fact that the messiah had lived, 
involved a readjustment of messianic categories; the further fact 
that he had suffered and risen meant that many had to be reshaped, 
There are things in the Apocalypse which show a careful study of 
earlier prophetic scriptures and rabbinic traditions; but there are 


1 This applies to. traditions (S. C. 252 f.) as well as to literature (Selwyn, 59 f.). A 
political and religious crisis promoted the resetting of older eschatological traditions 
and the resumption of such elements from the common fund or circle of apocalyptic 
teaching as had acquired special impressiveness (S. C. 221 f.). The different interpre- 
tations of Jeremiah’s prediction about the 70 years by the authors of Daniel and En. 
Ixxxix. 59 f., are a casein point. 

2One of the clearest instances of this may be found in the angelus interpres 
(cf. note on i. 1), which also illustrates, by the way, the difference between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. The Fourth Gospel scrupulously avoids 
connecting angels with Jesus. The only allusion to them, during his life-time, is 
the popular mistake (xii. 29 f.) which misinterpreted God’s voice to him as if it had 
been an angel’s voice. The Apocalypse, on the other hand, swarms with angels. 
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other things which could only have been taught and learned within 
the school of Jesus Christ, and these are really the telling sentences 
throughout the book. 

At the same time it must be remembered that some of the very 
features which have lost much if not all of their significance for 
later ages, ornate and cryptic expressions, allusions to coeval hopes 
and superstitions, grotesque fantasies and glowing creations of an 
oriental imagination, the employment of current ideas about anti- 
christ, calculations of the immediate future, and the use of a re- 
ligious or semi-mythical terminology which was evidently familiar 
to some Asiatic Christians in the first century—these more or less 
ephemeral elements ‘combined to drive home the message of the 
book. They signify to us the toll which had to be paid to contem- 
porary exigencies; without them the book could not have made 
its way at all into the conscience and imagination of its audi- 
ence. The momentum of its message lay, however, in the deep 
sincerity and lofty outlook of the prophet himself, and this broke 
out occasionally in passages of unexampled splendour and dignity. 
Sublimity, as a contemporary critic of literary style observed 
(Pseudo-Longinus, wept tous), has always a moral basis; it is, he 
declared, the echo of a great soul (peyadoppoodvns dajxnpa)—or, we 
might add, of a great soul exercised upon a great issue. The same 
critic makes another remark, which is apposite to a passage like 
ch. xviii. of the Apocalypse. One avenue to sublimity, he notes, lies 
through imitation of and devotion to great writers of an earlier age: 
"Eot. S€ 00 KNowh TO mpdypa, AAN’ Gs dws Kahdv eidav 7 mAacpdtev 7H 
Snproupynpdtwv dmrotdmwots. This canon throws a ray of light upon 
the special psychological problem of the Apocalypse’s relation to 
its O.T. and extra-canonical models. Some great writers in every 
period of literature are only to be understood in the light of a 
long series of predecessors, and the prophet John is one ofthese. His 
apocalypse in one aspect is the final and brilliant flash of the red 
light which had gleamed from Amos down to the Maccabees. His 
affinities in point of form, treatment, and general aim are with the 
line of literary prophets who, from Ezekiel to the authors of Daniel, 
4th Esdras, and Baruch, applied themselves to the statement and 
restatement of apocalyptic eschatology. John’s Apocalypse is 
flecked with allusions to Ezekiel, Zechariah,} and above all Daniel. 


1 In two aspects John resembles his prototype Zechariah: (a) in the employ- 
ment of an intricate symbolism, which makes it difficult to be sure where intuition 
ends and literary decoration begins, (5) in the use of schematism to explain provi- 
dence. For the latter, cf. Giesebrecht’s Die Berufsgabung der alttest. Propheten 
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But his use of Daniel especially is more than that of a littérateur 
reproducing impressive and poetic conceptions from the study of a 
classic. For all the artistic and even artificial literary shape of the 
book, we should weigh it in the wrong scales were we to esti- 
mate it as the work of an author who simply drew upon such earlier 
models for his own later purposes. As contemporary rabbis not only 
pondered over passages like the Egyptian plagues, the prophecy of 
Gog and Magog, and the opening vision of Ezekiel, but even had 
ecstatic visions of heaven granted them (cf. R. $., 350, 379), so the 
prophet John was not a mere literary artist or a student of prophecy 
or an editor of earlier fragments. He was that, but he was more. 
Two features of his book differentiate him from such a class of 
writers ; (a) he was a prophet in his own way, and (b) his conscious- 
ness had been so powerfully affected by the post-exilic Judaism, as 
well as by contemporary beliefs, that it is not possible to derive his 
conceptions exclusively from those of the canonical Old Testament.! 
These two features partially coalesce. As a prophet, no less than 
as a student of the prophetic and apocryphal scriptures, John be- 
lieved that the predictions of Daniel were at last on the point of being 
fulfilled. This was the assurance which dominated his whole treat- 
ment of the O.T. in general. It explains how he appropriated and 
applied time-honoured messianic predictions which he considered 
relevant to Jesus the true messiah, and it also serves to account 
psychologically for the form of several visions (e.g., that of ch. i.), 
which imply a mind already brooding over some of these passages. 
A well-known instance of this suggestion of visions occurs in Ter- 
tullian’s De anima, ix.: ‘‘ Est hodie soror apud nos reuelationum 
charismata sortita, quas in ecclesia inter dominica sollemnia per 


(1897), pp. 60 f. (p. 68: bei Amos drangt ein Lebendiges zum Lichte, bei Sacharja 
herrscht das Programm). On Ezekiel as a prophet who foretold the coming of 
Christ, cf. Clem. Rom., xvii. 1. The typical and eschatological significance of the 
Egyptian plagues especially seems, from Irenzus (iv. 27, 28), to have impressed the 
Asiatic mpeoBitepou.: 

1 The author knows the Hebrew original as well as the LXX (or, at any rate, 
some of his sources do), but the LXX quotations, or rather references (Swete, pp. 
exxxv.-cxlviii.) and reminiscences—for no formula of citation occurs—occasionally 
(cf. i. 7, ix. 20, x. 6, xii. 7, xiii. 7, xix. 6, xx. 4, 11) mark a deliberate divergence, not 
unexampled in the N.T., towards what was apparently a pre-Christian Greek version 
of the Hebrew, approximating to the version of Theodotion (particularly in Daniel). 
They thus anticipate the later preference of writers like Origen for the Theodotionic 
Daniel (cf. Salmon’s Introd. to N.T., pp. 547 f., and Swete’s Introd. to the O.T. in 
Greek, pp. 46 f.), or else they prove that he was translating directly from the Hebrew 
text (so e.g. in i. 6, xi. 4?, xiv. 8, 18). For instances of composite O.T. reminiscences 


cf. Selwyn, pp. 62-64. 
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ecstasin in spiritu patitur ; conuersatur cum angelis, aliquando etiam 
cum Domino, et uidet et audit sacramenta, et quorundam corda 
dinoscit, et medicinas desiderantibus submittit. Iam uero prout 
scripturae leguntur aut psalmi canuntur aut allocutiones pro- 
feruntur aut petitiones delegantur, ita inde materiae uisionibus sub- 
ministrantur”. When John’s soul is stirred to creative vision or 
prediction, it is usually something he has heard or read in Daniel or 
Ezekiel which is moving on the face of the waters. But the form 
taken by some of the oracles cannot be explained simply from 
the sacred scriptures, and it is therefore necessary to define sepa- 
rately and more precisely each of the features which have been 
just mentioned, even though the former necessarily involves the 
latter. 

(a) The mind of a prophet like John is, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 
“a feeling intellect,” which instinctively embodies ideas in symbols. 
Thought rises before it in pictorial shape. Symbols are idea and 
picture at once; they embody beliefs and are also realities of a 
kind. Conceptions clothe themselves in vivid representations which 
are effective either on account of their traditional associations or 
from the aptness of their contemporary allusions, though it is often 
difficult for a modern reader to fathom their origin in the writer’s 
mind or to estimate the precise relation between the figurative 
element and the definite idea which that element is intended to 
enshrine.! The difficulty is doubled when, as in the present case, we 
have occasionally to deal with an ecstatic experience. The material 
to be interpreted includes the reflective working of the prophet’s 
mind upon a previous mental condition, the literary presentment 
(with some expansions, rearrangement and embellishment) of what 
he remembers to have seen in the exalted moments of rapture, 
together with the impressions produced by these upon his later con- 
sciousness. The Apocalypse is not a continuous vision. In parts, it 
is not a vision at all. There are rhapsodies in it, but it is not a 
rhapsody. Occasionally the prophet speaks as a counsellor, or 
writes as an editor of earlier fragments, or calculates the future 
in terms of traditional eschatology. The very elaboration with 
which the details and design of the book are worked out precludes 
any idea of it as a mere transcript of visions written when the seer’s 
memory was fresh, even though some phrases were set down as re- 
flective or editorial glosses. At the same time, the nucleus and the 
origin of the book are inexplicable apart from the presupposition of 

On this power of the poetic Eastern imagination, at certain stages of culture, 


to fill sensuous forms with a higher content, see some admirable remarks in Caird’s 
Evolution of Religion, i. 287 ff. 
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a definite religious experience which assumed in part the form of a 
trance or rapture. Vision here, as elsewhere, in apocalyptic litera- 
ture is occasionally the literary form of allegory and tradition; but 
not always. The psychological problem is to explain the relation 
between this inner consciousness of inspiration and the curious 
imaginative forms in which the prophet seemed to think it needful 
to embody his Christian conceptions. He employs a large number 
of suggestive figures and metaphors, drawn from the Old Testament 
and elsewhere, in spite of their literal inadequacy ; these phantas- 
magoria it is impossible to regard as mere symbols, but on the other 
hand they are hardly to be taken literally in the case of John any 
more than that of the later prophets of Judaism (cf. Riehm’s Mes- 
sianic Prophecy, pp. 228 f.) from whom he borrowed many of them. 
Often the best way to explain them is to let them appeal to the 
religious imagination, since it is in this way that they are likely to 
disclose any permanent truth of which they may be at once the 
vesture and the vehicle. But whatever they are, they are suggestives 
not dogmatic ; they are poetic coefficients rather than logical defini- 
tions of the author’s faith. 

The comparative independence with which, like the psalmists (cf. 
Cheyne’s Origin of the Psalter, pp. 285, 286), he occasionally em- 
ploys “anthropomorphic, or, let us say at once, mythic expressions, 
is a consequence of the sense of religious security which animates ” 
him. These expressions helped out his Christian consciousness by 
their vivid realism and their time-honoured associations in the circles 
for which he wrote. He could embody in them some deeper truths 
of his own faith. In this weird world of fantasy, peopled by a rich 
Oriental imagination with spectral shapes and uncouth figures,} 
where angels flit, eagles and altars speak, and monsters rise from 
sea and land—in a world of this kind many Asiatic Christians of that 
age evidently were at home, and there the prophet’s message had 
to find them. Often the point of an allusion lies in some half- 
forgotten contemporary belief; the terms of it may be superstitious 
enough, but the aim is predominantly spiritual. An apt illustration 
of this procedure in the sphere of popular religion is afforded by 
Luther’s well-known use of the superstition about the wood of the 
cross. “The cross of Christ,” he writes in one of his letters, “is 
parted throughout all the world, and every one meets with his 
portion. Do not you therefore reject it, but rather accept it as the 


1Eyven grotesque symbols of an Oriental cast would appeal to Hellenic readers 
who were familiar, ¢.g., with the”Aprepis roAvpacros of Ephesus, on whose statue 
winged bulls and rams appear (cf. Apoc. iv. 5 f.). 
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most holy relic, to be kept, not in a gold or silver chest, but in a 
golden heart, that is, a heart imbued with gentle charity.” Here we 
have a Christian message couched poetically and effectively in terms 
of a familiar superstition which neither Luther nor his readers any 
longer shared. A similar explanation may fairly be applied now and 
then to John’s poetic use of the superstitions about amulets, talis- 
mans, secret names,! and the like, although it is often a fair question 
how far his language is faded metaphor, and whether he did not 
sincerely attach himself to some of the current beliefs which under- 
prop his imagery. Otherwise we must allow that details are often 
used for their poetical impressiveness, which depends on the power 
of starting old associations and of suggesting dim, mysterious beliefs- 

His relation to history is equally free. Nothing could well be 
more jejune than to suppose that he is covertly conveying political 
information to his readers, or laboriously spelling out the course of 
providence from the politics, warfare, and meteorology of his age. 
History does not move in neat systems of seven, and even apocalyptic 
prophecy—for all its artificial dogmas and tendency to produce an im- 
pression by means of prediction—forms no calendar of exact events 
to come, much less any chronicle of recent happenings. It is the 
dogmatic programme which is uppermost in apocalyptic. The seer, 
by virtue of his inherited ideas, knew how external events must 
move; his schematism was more to him than anything else, and 
this accounts for the large haggadic element in such writings (cf. 
Baldensperger, 100, 117 f.). But John’s prophetic impulse in the 
revelation of Jesus to his spirit overbore the tendency to rest the 
weight of his message on exact disclosures of the future. “For the 
mass of his audience,” George Eliot says of Savonarola (Romola, 
ch. xxv.), “all the pregnancy of his preaching lay in his strong 
assertion of supernatural claims, in his denunciatory visions, in the 
false certitude which gave his sermons the interest of a political 
bulletin.” John’s forecasts, such as they were, did not aim, at any 
rate, at the gratification of curiosity, and even his dogmatic pro- 
gramme was little more than a traditional form of expressing his 
absolute certainty that the God of Jesus Christ would conquer evil. 

(b) As a product of Asiatic Christianity towards the close of the 
first century, no less than as a member of a literary class which was 
usually heterogeneous in eschatology, the Apocalypse further reflects 
the religious syncretism which prevailed especially in Phrygia and 


privileges of the Divine cult after death, instead of the pagan cults which they 
abjure. 
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the surrounding districts. _The visions of the book are frequently 
put in terms of local and contemporary religion. Even the contour 
of what are apparently Old Testament reminiscences is occasionally 
modified by the collateral foreign tendencies which permeated post- 
exilic Judaism, especially along apocalyptic lines (cf. Cheyne’s Bible 
Problems, 70 f.). Thus (a) the Babylonian background of several 
conceptions! is now recognised on all hands (see notes on i. 4, 20, iv. 
Deoeve oy Niel 4, x0t. 11, xtv6) xix. 7, 16, xxi. 1-2, 18, xxii. 1, 16), 
The gnosticism of Asia Minor during the second century reveals the 
survival and adaptation of more than one feature which was ultimately 
due to Babylonian mythology or astro-theology, and the previous 
developments of Judaism had already assimilated ideas from the 
older speculations of the Babylonians. (6) Along with this, traits 
corresponding to analogous conceptions in Egyptian religion are 
fairly common (see notes on i. 8, ii. 7, 11, 17, 26 f., iv. 3, 9, v. 13, vii. 
16, xii., xiv. 5, xv. 6, xxii. 4, 16). This is hardly surprising, as Egyp. 
tian prophecy probably affected Hebrew prophecy (cf. Wilcken ir 
Hermes, 1905, 544 f.), as the relations between Asia Minor and Egypt 
were close, and as the latter country was the natural home of escha- 
tology.? (c) The Hellenic traits, though fewer and fainter, are not 
inconspicuous (cf. notes on ii. 17, iv. 11, vii. 9, 16, viii. 5, ix. 11, xii., 
xv. 6, xx. 8 f.), but specifically Orphic features (cf. Maas, Orpheus, 
1895, pp. 250-261) are scarcely recognisable. (d) The Zoroastrian 


1 Especially behind xii. (cf. Calmes, Rev. Biblique, 1903, 52-68, and Jeremias 
pp. 34 f.). But cosmological traits or traditions from Babylonia will not explain the 
entire form of this oracle (cf. Cheyne’s Bible Problems, 195-207, and Kohlhofer, 
pp. 72 f.), and even elsewhere they break down. Thus it is extremely questionable 
if the Babylonians had any conception of the millennium or of the resurrection of the 
dead; the accusing function of the devil is absent from Babylonian theology, as are 
the features of xiii. 11-17; and the Babylonian origin of the heavenly temple seems 
to be highly doubtful (cf. Prof. G. B. Gray in Expos., 1908, May-June). 

2 Hermas, the next apocalypse of the early church, is tinged at one point by 
this influence (cf. Reitzenstein’s Poimandres, 12 f.). The occupation of the Cyclades 
led to the introduction of many Egyptian deities into the local cultus between 308 
and 146 B.c. (cf. F. Hiller von Gaertringen’s Beitrdge zur alten Gesch., i., 1902, pp. 
218 f.), including not only Isis but that worship of the Ptolemies which, e.g. in Thera 
(cf. the same writer’s Thera, i., pp. 237 f.) fostered the later Imperial cultus of Rome. 
Some further Egyptian parallels are collected by Miss A, Grenfell in The Monist 
(1906), 179-200. 

3 The English reader may consult Prof. Moulton’s article on ‘‘ Zoroastrianism” 
in Hastings’ Dict. B., vol. iv., E. Bi. iv. 5428-5442, Lightfoot’s Colossians, pp. 
385 f.), and Renan (pp. 470 f.). I have stated and discussed the general evidence in 
H. ¥., 1903-1904. The best investigations are in the Fahr. fiir protest. Theologie, 
Hiibschmann (1879, pp. 203-245) and Brandt (1892, pp. 405 f., 575 f.) respectively., 
Cf. also Béklen and Stave (§ 10). 
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influence is strongly marked, though not so strongly as Vdlter, in 
his latest volume (pp. 29 f., 63 f., 86 f, 116 f.), would make out. 
This, like that of Babylonia, reaches back not simply to the indirect 
channel of the post-exilic Judaism, but apparently to an almost 
direct relationship. In Zoroastrian angelology and eschatology alone, 
for example, does anything adequate correspond to the sort of con- 
ceptions which in their present shape are peculiar, or almost peculiar, 
to the Apocalypse: viz. (i.) the binding or noosing of the fiend (xx. 
1 f., cf. S. B. E., v. 19), (ii.) the blasting of the third part of the earth 
(viii. 7 f., of. S. B. E., v. 164, where the climax of the evil spirit’s 
work is that “he took as much as one-third of the base of the sky in 
a downward direction, into a confined and captive state”’), (tii.) the 
seven spirits of God (i. 4, cf. Encycl. Religion and Ethics, i. 384-385, 
and S. B. E., iv. pp. Ixxi. f.), (iv.) the guardian fravashis of the churches 
(see note on i. 20—quite an Avestan touch), (v.) the recrudescence 
of evil genii before the consummation (xx. 7 f., cf. Stave, pp. 227 f.), 
(vi.) the emphasis on the millennium-period,! and (vii.) the renewal of 
the universe. See, further, notes on i. 13, ii. 5, iv. 3, vii. 17, xi. 5 f., 
xiv. 17 f., xvi. 18, 20. Upon the other hand, no distinct references 
to Mithraism (as, e.g., against Barns in Expos., iii. 220 f.; Titan, the 
number of the Beast = Mithra as sun-god) can be detected, while the 
Buddhistic or Indian parallels are scanty and as a rule remote. 
Nothing is more deceptive than such coincidences between primi- 
tive religions. Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem. They may simply 
be due in certain cases to analogous but independent movements of 
the religious feeling in different quarters. Here as elsewhere infer- 
ences have to be drawn with extreme caution, yet there is good 
reason to believe that a number of the special traditions and para- 
phernalia used in the Apocalypse owed part of their form, if not of 
their content, to ideas which were current in Jewish and pagan 
circles during the first century in Asia Minor, The coincidences 
with Oriental religious conceptions (cf, e.g., J. Brandis in Hermes, 
1867, pp. 259-284) are too numerous and too striking to be dismissed 
in every case as accidental. Even when the cord is Christian, it may 
be spun out of several variegated threads, though it is often diffi- 


1 Plutarch (De Iside, 46 f.), in describing the Zoroastrian doctrines of the Magi 
as these were known to Romans and Greeks of the first century A.p., closes by 
sketching the final doom of Ahriman, when the earth lies smooth under a single 
ruler and a single language, and ‘‘at the end Hades shall fail and men be happy” 
(Apoc. xx. 6-14). Similarly, the fierce doom of Apoc. xix. 17-18, where birds are 
summoned to eat the flesh of messiah’s victims, is probably a reflex of the supreme 
penalty inflicted on the carcases of those who resist Mazdeism, viz., that they be 
devoured by birds of prey (S. B. E., iv. 27, 131). 
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cult and sometimes impossible to determine where the threads were 
drawn from. Clemen’s Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung des Neuen 
Testaments (1909) is a convenient handbook to the whole subject of 
these highways and byways of the apocalyptic fairy-land. 

§ 5. The Nero-redivivus Myth.—The most central of these co- 
efficients, drawn from a mixture of supernatural and political legends, 
is the belief in the return of a Nero-antichrist from the underworld. 

The massacre of A.p. 64 had invested Nero with such peculiar 
infamy for the early Christians, that it is not surprising to find 
Satan’s chief agent in the final attack upon God’s kingdom depicted 
by the prophet John as an infernal Nero, issuing from the under- 
world to head a coalition of the East against Rome and then against 
the Christ. Both the Jewish and the Christian literature of this 
period show traces of the successive phases of the Nero-redivivus 
anticipation (Suet. Nevo, 47).1_ The legend sprang up on Roman 
soil. People could hardly credit the tyrant’s death, so sudden and 
secret had been its circumstances. A curious mixture of relief and 
regret prevailed after the removal of the last member of the Julian 
dynasty at the age of thirty-two. Por some time, indeed, a more or 
less sincere belief (Tacit., Hist. ti. 8,9) prevailed, that he could not 
have died, but must be lying hidden somewhere in the East. This 
idea was suggested by his friendly relations with Parthia, and per- 
haps corroborated by the wide-spread notion, which he had encour- 
aged in his own life-time, that he would reign over the East from 
Jerusalem, or that Rome was to be supplanted by an Eastern empire 
(Suet. Nevo, 40, Vesp. 4, Tacit. Ann. xv. 36, Hist. v. 13, 3: pluribus 
persuasio inerat antiquis sacerdotum litteris contineri eo ipso tem- 
pore fore ut ualesceret Oriens profectique Judaea rerum potirentur ; 
cf. Joseph. Bell. vi. 5, 4). On the strength of this superstition, 
edicts were actually issued in Nero’s name, ‘quasi uiuentis et breui 
magno inimicorum malo reuersuri’ (Suet. Nevo, 57). The East 
was disturbed by pretenders, who exploited this superstition. One 


1In Sib. iv. 119 f. the great king (i.e., Nero) flies away wounded across the 
Euphrates into Parthian territory, while in Szb. iv. 137-139 (after 80 a.p.) the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius is taken as a portent of Nero’s immediate return from the East 
with a huge retinue to wreak vengeance on Rome. In another of these Asiatic 
oracles (v. 143-147, dating 71-74 A.D.) the flight of the detested and unpopular 
Nero from Babylon (i.e., Rome) to the Parthians is described. He reaches the king- 
dom of the Medes and Persians, to return in the last days (361 f.) for a bloody con- 
quest of the earth (koopopavis médepos). Cf. Geffcken’s studies “‘ Zur alteren 
Nero-sage” in Nachrichten d. Gétting. Gesellschaft d. Wissensch. (1899), pp. 443 f. 
The presence of the Nero-myth in the Apocalypse seems to have been first re-dis- 
covered by a Spanish Jesuit, Juan Mariana, who commented on the book in 1619. 
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appeared shortly (Tac. Hist. ii, 8-9) after Nero's death ; another 
(Terentius Maximus) came forward in 80 a.D., who bore a physical 
resemblance to the emperor, and was only surrendered by the 
Parthians to Domitian after some years of power ; a third emerged 
in 88 a.p. (Suet. Nevo, 57). This created disaffection, especially in 
the Eastern provinces (Tacit. Hist. i, 2: “ mota prope etiam Partho- 
rium arma falsi Neronis ludibrio”), where revolutionary hopes and 
dislike of the existing régime were only too easily excited. Even 
under Trajan, Nero was believed by some to be still alive somewhere 
(Dio Chrysost. Orat., xxi.), but by that time the illusion had been 
broken for most people, or rather it had been transmuted into the 
shuddering belief that Nero would return from the under-world. The 
political expectation thus became semi-supernatural or transcend- 
ental.! In certain Jewish and early Christian circles towards the close 
of the first century, particularly throughout Asia Minor, Nero-redivi- 
vus became fused with the other weird figures of Beliar and the anti- 
christ. To some of the Romans Domitian was another Nero. To the 
Christians who shared John’s view, Nero was to come again in an- 
other form. The Apocalypse passes over the Beliar-myth of a Satanic 
accuser who thwarts and seduces God’s people (cf. Introd. to 
2 Thessalonians); incidentally, it assigns this function to the 
dragon, Satan (xii. 10). But it follows one cycle of Jewish tradition 
in associating antichrist with some political or foreign persecuting 
power (Antiochus Epiphanes, Daniel; Pompey=dragon, Ps. Sol. 
ii. 29; head of Roman Empire, Afoc. Bar., xxxix.-xl.). The dragon 
Satan delegates his authority on earth to the Roman empire and 
emperor, The supreme enemy on earth, however, is the weird, 
spectral figure of this revenant Nero, who reappears in history (A.C. 
pp. 184 f.; cf for contemporary Jewish evidence, Dr. L. Ginzberg in 
E. F., i. 625-627 on Nero as the devil-antichrist), Thus it is that 
the saga is doubled, not in xiii, 1-10, 11-18, so much as in xvii., and 
this doubling seems to be anticipated even in xi. 7 (compare xiii. 
1f.). The seduction of the Jews by antichrist proper (xi. 7 f.) is 
subordinated by the prophet John to the seduction of the pagan 
nations (xiii.-xiv., xvi,-xviii.), the latter being regarded as a far more 
ominous sign of the end. On the other hand, Nero-redivivus is 
employed, quite in Old Testament fashion, as the unconscious in- 
strument of the divine vengeance upon Rome-Babylon; then he falls 
as a just victim to God’s wrath. 


1 On the apocalypse as a means of transition from political to transcendental 
messianism, see Dr. Shailer Mathews’ scholarly pages (pp. 25 f.) in his Messianic 
Hope in the New Testament (1906). 
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The eschatological portent of Nero-redivivus, however, was 
bound up with the pressing claim of the Roman emperors to be 
worshipped as divine, and it was the latter peril which formed at once 
the occasion and the theme of John’s Apocalypse. 

§ 6. The Imperial Cultus.—Over two centuries earlier the great 
exemplar of apocalyptic literature had been issued in order to nerve 
the faithful who were persecuted for refusing to admit the pre- 
sumptuous divine claims of Antiochus Epiphanes. The Apocalypse 
of John is a latter-day pamphlet thrown up by a similar crisis. The 
prophet believed that the old conflict had now revived in its final 
form ; Daniel’s predictions were on the way to be fulfilled at last in 
an age when the Roman emperor insisted upon being worshipped 
as the august lord and god of men! 

Since the days of Augustus, the emperor had been viewed as the 
guardian and genius of the empire, responsible for its welfare and 
consequently worthy of its veneration. It was a convenient method 
of concentrating and expressing loyalty, to acknowledge him as 
entitled to the prestige of a certain sanctity, even during his life- 
time. There were no monarchical traditions available to strengthen 
the sense of imperial patriotism, and it was a politic step of the 
emperor to permit a certain adoration to gather round his official 
figure, an adoration which was generally the outcome of gratitude 
to the dead and deference to the living ruler for his edepyecia: (cf. 
Rushforth’s Latin Historical Inscriptions, pp. 46 f.,and A. J. H. 
Greenidge’s Roman Public Life, pp. 440, 444, with Gwatkin’s article 
in Hasting’s D.B., iv., pp. 293-295). The imperial cultus in this 
aspect was instinctive rather than deliberate, developing out of 
certain germs within the ancient mind, such as the blend of religion 
and patriotism among the Persians, the custom of hero-worship! 
(4onpwiga, especially prevalent in the Ionian islands, ¢.g., at Thera, 
cf. CIG, 2467-2473, Usener’s Gdtternamen, 1896, pp. 249-250), and 
the worship of the Ptolemies which shocked the pious Plutarch. 
Its primary aim was to foster patriotism by presenting a symbol of 


1 For the Latin germs of Caesar-worship, prior to Augustus, see Mr. E. Fiddes in 
Historical Essays (Manchester), 1902, pp. 1-16. Many heroes were mdpeSpor Geol, 
associated with specific gods in a cult as c¥vvaor or otvPpovor of the gods (cf. E. 
Kornemann’s essay “‘ Zur Gesch. der antiken Herrscherkulte” in Bettrdge zur alten 
Gesch., i. 51 f.); ¢.g., the later Attalidae at Pergamum had statues in the temple 
dedicated to them as divine (pp. 85 f.). The shrinking of the Christian conscience 
from this deification or apotheosis reveals the significance of the divine honours 
paid to Jesus in the Apocalypse. The position assigned him by Christian faith was 
no result of apotheosis. 
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the solidarity and unity of the empire. Its political convenience, 
however, lent it increasing momentum. Gradually, on the worship 
of the Lares Augusti in Italy and the capital (Rushforth, pp. 59 f.) 
and on the association of the imperial cultus with that of dea Roma 
(to whom a temple had been erected at Smyrna as far back as 195 
B.c.), the new canonisation rose to its height, never jealous of local 
cults, but thriving by means of its adaptability to the religious syn- 
cretism of the age. It was the religious sanction of the new im- 
perialism.! It had temples, sacrifices, choirs (as at Smyrna), and 
even a priesthood (the sodales Augustales) of its own. 

For obvious reasons the cult flourished luxuriantly in the pro- 
vinces, particularly in Asia Minor,? where the emperor was often 
regarded as an incarnation of the local god or named before him. 
Distance lent enchantment to the provincial view of the emperor. 
Any sordid traits or idiosyncrasies retired into the background before 
the adoration felt for the divinity which hedged this unseen, powerful 
figure, who was hailed with a mixture of servility and real gratitude 
as ‘“‘the Saviour,” “the Peace,” “the aitoxpdtwp ” of the world, or as 
the lord of men (kUpios, dominus; cf. Kattenbusch, ii. pp. 612 f.). 
Asia Minor became a hotbed of the cultus. The mere recognition of 
an abstract empire with its authority providentially vested in the 
emperor passed often into a religious adulation of the latter, as @eds 
(cf. Thieme’s Inschriften von Magnesia am Méander u. das N.T., 
pp. 28 f.). The annual festival or diet of the nine Asiatic townships, 
which served as an organ of government throughout the province, 
readily coalesced with an annual festival in honour of the reigning 


1 Full investigations by Boissier (La Religion Romaine, i. 184 f.), Friedlander 
(iii. 455 f.), and Mr. B. W. Henderson (Nero, pp. 347 f., 434 f.), to be supplemented 
by Otto Hirschfeld’s essay in Sitzungsberichte d. Akademie d. Wissensch. zu Berlin 
(1888), 833 f, the articles in Roscher’s Griech. u. Rim. Mythologie (ii. pp. 902-919) 
and in Prot. Real-Encykl, (gor), x. 539 f., Wendland’s Hellen.-Rémische Kultur in 
ihren Bezieh. zu Fud. u. Christ. (1907), §§ 5 and 7, and especially by J. Toutain’s 
pages on the cult of Roma (37 f.) and the spread of the imperial cultus generally 
(pp. 43 f.) in his notable work on Les cultes paiens dans l’Empire Romain (premiére 
partie, tome i. Paris, 1907). Popular sketches in English in L. Dyer’s Studies 
of the Gods in Greece (1891, pp. 37, 45); Lecky’s History of European Morals (1. 257 
f,.), Westcott’s Epistles of St. Fohn (235-269), Iverach H.¥. (1906, 262 f.), Work- 
man’s Persecution in the Early Church (1906, pp. 94 f.), and Harnack’s Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity (1908), i. book ii. chap. ix. 

2 With the title of Jesus (} 4px} Tis Kricews trod Geod), in Apoc. iii. 14, con- 
trast the servile language of the decree issued (c. 9 B.c.) by the Asiatic kouvéy, fixing 
New Year’s Day as the emperor’s birthday: qv tr] Tv TavTwv apyq tony Sikatws ay 
elvar trokdBoiney (rotTo ate dpxtv Tod Biov Kal tis Lwis yevovévar). Cf. 
Dittenberger’s Orientis Graeci Inscript. Selectae, 458. 
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emperor (Mommsen, Provinces, i., 344 f.). The Asiarchs probably 
organised and pushed the new religion, even more than the local 
magistrates (cf. xiii. 11 f.). At any rate the cultus, attaching itself 
like mistletoe to institutions and local rites alike, shot up profusely ; 
polytheism found little trouble in admitting the emperor to a place 
beside the gods, and occasionally, as in the case of Augustus and 
Apollo, or of Domitian and Zeus, “the emperor was represented as 
the deity incarnate in human form” (C. B. P. i. 53 f.). The islands 
also shared in this cult, as they had previously shared in the worship 
of the Ptolemies. At Thera, for example, a pagan altar has been 
found which was dedicated “to the almighty Caesar, the son of 
God” (contrast Apoc., ii. 18). This divi filius title was one of the 
most common and least conventional of what John called Braodnptas 
évépara. 

The inevitable clash between this cult and the sensitive monothe- 
ism of Judaism was struck during the latter years of the insane 
madcap, Caligula (39-41 a.p.). His pretensions to divinity would have 
been ridiculous, if they had not been dangerous. But he deified 
himself in literal earnest by means of incense, gestures, and clothing 
(cf. Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 7-8, xix. 1-2 ; Suet. Calig. 22) ; and the climax 
of his insults to Judaism—the proposed erection of his statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem—was only averted by the prudent temporising of 
Petronius and the murder of the emperor himself. Under Claudius 
matters righted themselves. Still, the shock of the crisis (cf. Eus. 
H. E. ii. 5-6) left a deep impression on the conscience of the Jews. 
It revived the worst memories of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the dread 
remained, as Tacitus allows, that some other emperor might attempt 
what Caligula had failed in (cf. Spitta 490 f.). Echoes of this are to 
be heard possibly in 2 Thess. and the synoptic apocalypse as well 
in Apoc. xiii, which (according to many critics)! is based upon a 
source either Christian (Erbes 19 f., Bruston, Briggs) or Jewish 
(Spitta, Pfleiderer, de Paye, O. Holtzmann, Rauch adding xvi. 
13-14, 16), dating from this period. On this view, the general tenor 


1 Otherwise, xii. 18 - xiii. 7 is held to contain a Jewish fragment (Kohler, J. Weiss), 
concluded in xix. 11-21, which dates from 70 A.D. Similarly Schmidt, Weyland. 
Wellhausen, and others (Neronic). “ Caligula”, in Hebrew (Gaskulgas = 4D) 


ords03) as in Greek (TAIOZ KAICAP) is en by gematria to 616, the 
variant to which Irenzus objected (cf. on xiii. 18); but so is KAICAP OEOC 
(Deissmann: Licht vom Osten, 199 f,) as well as the shortened form of “‘ Nero Caesar” 
For a discussion of the Beast’s number, see the recent symposium by Clemen, 
Corssen, Bruston, and Vischer in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wiss. 
IgOI-1904. 
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of the oracle required only a few alterations to render it applicable 
to the later situation, when Nero and Domitian had become for 
Christians what Caligula had been for the Jews half a century earlier. 
The arguments for this literary hypothesis, however, are not oxen 
strong enough to pull the plough (cf. notes on Xiii.). 

Hitherto Christians had been out of the fray. Even Nero’s 
massacre of them was a freak of personal violence, justified by their 
reputation for hostility to the State, and apparently prompted by 
Jewish malevolence. It had nothing whatever to do with the imperial 
cultus. The latter was not seriously enforced until the second part 
of Domitian’s reign. Like Caligula? formerly and Diocletian after- 
wards, this emperor (cf. Schoener, in Acta Semin. Philologici Erlang. 
1881, pp. 476 f.) laid claim to the title of dominus et deus, and though 
his claim was not official, it was none the less serious. Hence, 
while he proved a ‘‘ second Nero” to the Christians no less than to 
his own restive subjects, the former had special reasons for re- 
membering the reign of terror, 


‘‘ When Vespasian’s brutal son 
Cleared Rome of what most shamed him.” 


The strict and harsh enforcement of the poll-tax (Suet. Domit. 12) 
pressed heavily upon the Jews, indeed, but otherwise they were 
generally undisturbed, since normally, under the semi-tolerant policy 
of the empire, they were not obliged to erect or worship statues of the 
emperor (Joseph. Apion. ii. 6). They sacrificed for him, not to him. 
Asa national religion, Judaism had its own rights like the rest.2 But 
Christianity was not a religio licita, and the Nazarene faith, by the 
sheer force ofits principles and the success of its contemporary propa- 
ganda, had soon to face the exercise of the law against illicit cults 
(especially when these refused the test of swearing by the emperor’s 
genius). The very differentiation of Christianity from Judaism, which 
had become increasingly plain ever since Nero’s outburst,? deprived the 


1 The bisellium, a splendid double throne, was assigned as a divine honour to 
Caligula alone after Caesar. Contrast Apoc. xxii. 1. 

2 They suffered under Domitian not tor their personal faith but for the success of 
their propaganda in making proselytes; cf. S. Gsell’s Essai sur le Régne de 
VEmpereur Domitien, pp. 313 f. 

* The most recent discussion is by Klette in Die Christen-Katastrophe unter Nero 
(1907; cf. the present writer’s review in H. ¥., 1908, 704-707). Renan’s coloured 
pages (pp. 124 f.) and Hausrath’s graphic outline (Hist. of N.T. Times. - The Apostles 
iv. 168 f.) must be checked by the statements of Ramsay (Church in Roman Empire, 
ch. xi.) and of Mr. B. W. Henderson in his Life and Principate of the Emperor 
Nero (1903). 
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former of its right to the shelter of the imperial aegis and rendered it 
liable to the religious and patriotic tax of the Caesar-worship which 
Domitian’s claim now emphasised. The growth of the new faith and 
the deepening need of the imperial cultus as a national bond of loyalty 
made a collision between the church and the State inevitable ; and, 
although no literary record exists of the opening movement in the 
campaign, the correspondence of Trajan and Pliny is now recognised 
pretty generally to presuppose an earlier stage in the policy of the 
empire towards Christianity—a stage most probably associated with 
the later years of Domitian (cf. Neumann’s der Rim. Staat u. die 
allgemeine Kirche bis auf Diocletian, 1890, i. pp. 7 f. 11-15) Then 
the conflict became more than sporadic {oi rohXol émi Aopertavod Stwypol, 
Mart. Ign. 1). Domitian not only permitted but encouraged and 
enforced the payment of divine honours to himself; compliance with 
the rites of the Caesar cultus was made the convenient test of loyalty 
for Christians who had hitherto been arraigned for the most part upon 
criminal charges (flagitia cohaerentia nomini) such as anarchy; 
confession of the Name of Christ now involved a refusal to give the 
emperor the name of deus or divus, and, as John put it, all who refused 
to worship the image of the beast or to be marked by his name were 
liable to death. The religious recusant was naturally suspected of 
lése majesté.. When his religious susceptibilities were outraged by 
the quasi-deification of the emperor, his protest was viewed as a 
veiled pretext for rebellion, as well as an assertion of &Oedrys or 
sacrilege (cf. for Domitian’s reign, Lightfoot’s Clem. Rom. i. pp. 104- 
115). But whether obstinatio or d0eéms or maiestas, the crime was 
visited with the same penalties. 

This conflict of loyalties is the business of the Apocalypse. At 


1 The connexion of the Apocalypse with this Domitianic phase is also worked out 
by A. Matthaei (Preussische Fahrb. 1905, 402-479) from the Roman standpoint. He 
argues (477 f.) that the first @qpfov of ch. xiii. is the imperial cultus itself, while the 
second symbolises the provincial authorities especially in Asia Minor. Ramsay 
(Seven Letters, p. 97) partly agrees with the latter identification, taking the Oyplov 
of xiii. 11 f. to mean “ the Province of Asia in its double aspect of civil and religious 
administration,” but the probability (see notes) is that the writer is thinking of the 
Asiatic priests of the imperial cultus, who may have played a part like that of the 
Buddhist and Taoist priests during the Boxer rising in China, or like that of the 
officials of the Russian Church in the recent campaign against the Milkist sectaries, 
It is noticeable that there is no Christian antithesis, in the way of priesthood, to 
Satan’s embodiment in the priesthood of the imperial cultus (xiii. 11 f.), whereas the 
latter in the sense of false prophet is implicitly contrasted with the true prophetic 
order of Christianity, as are the official tpv@8ot of the cultus at Pergamos and else- 
where with the singers of hymns to God and Jesus in the Apocalypse. 
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the first shock of persecution in Asia Minor over the principle of the 
imperial cultus, John grasped with moral power the truth that this 
was not a local skirmish but a matter of life or death to the church. 
The issue between KYPIOZ IHCOYE and KYPIOZ KAICAP was to be 
neither compromised nor confused; the worship of the emperor, 
even as a form of patriotism, and the adoration of Jesus as the 
Christ of God were incompatible. The State did not realise this 
until afterwards, when the dimensions and irrepressible vigour of the 
Christian movement revealed it as a menace to the older civilisation 
of the empire. As yet the Nazarene faith was little more than one 
of the numerous Oriental weeds which had to be rooted out as im- 
moral, anti-social, and unpatriotic; it was mainly notable for its 
tenacity of life, The State did not dream as yet of regarding these 
atheists and anarchists as a rival power. It was contemptuous 
rather than distrustful of the new faith. That this sect within a 
sect, or rather this struggling offshoot of the Jewish superstition, 
would outlive the empire which treated it as the legions treated the 
daisies on their line of march, must have seemed then the infatuation 
of a narrow-minded fanatic. History, by justifying this expectation, 
has proved that it was more than a magnificent reach of the religious 
instinct, that it was in fact what men have agreed to label rather 
than define as “inspired”. It is true that the messianic and 
apocalyptic traditions, with which the prophet worked, tended to 
foreshorten his view of the campaign. The host of martyrs were 
not crowded into a brief interval, and the triumph of the church 
over the empire came in a very different way from what the prophet 
or any of his contemporaries imagined. But the Apocalypse pene- 
trated to the heart of the issue. The resolve which it knit and the 
hope which it kindled were substantially the faith which nerved the 
later church, from Ignatius and Polycarp onwards. What “ faithful- 
ness to death” (cf. ii. 10) involved may be illustrated from the 
normal procedure of the pro-consul in Bithynia, where Pliny, as he 
tells us, had people brought before him who were accused, some- 
times anonymously and sometimes erroneously, of being Christians. 
They included persons of both sexes, all ages, and varying health. 
After being thrice warned, those who still adhered to their confes- 
sion of faith were, in consequence of the cognitio or preliminary 
investigation, either imprisoned and killed (if provincials, cf. Apoc. ii. 
13) or deported to Rome (if Roman citizens, cf. Apoc. xvii. 6, Ignatius, 
etc.). Others, however, were not so loyal to their Lord.! When an 


1 There were the Setdol and a@morou, e.g., of Apoc. xxi. 8. Cowardice was par- 
ticularly dangerous on account of its infectious nature. For the bad example of the 
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opportunity of recantation was offered, some denied any recent con- 
nexion with Christianity, telling the proconsul that they had been 
(some twenty years ago, i.¢., c. 93 A.D., the period of the Apocalypse), 
but no longer were, Christians. Some also had no objection to offer 
incense before the image of the emperor or to curse publicly the 
name of Christ. This was the criterion applied to the suspect,! and 
it was largely due to the propagation of such resolute ideas as are 
expounded in the Apocalypse that Christians were kept loyal to their 
faith, and that, without a tear in their eye or a sword in their hand, 
they were able eventually to change the face of the world by enforc- 
ing the recognition of their claims at the hands of the empire. Like 
the conventicles of the Scottish Covenanters, the primitive Christian 
churches were accused of immorality and sedition, but, unlike 
them, they succeeded by passive resistance pure and simple. The 
Apocalypse is a call to arms, but the arms are only patience and 
loyalty to conviction.? 

It is unnecessary to assume that any widespread persecution 
under Domitian, or indeed any “persecution” in the later and 
technical sense of the term, was before the prophet’s mind, in order 
to account for the language and spirit of the Apocalypse. John 
himself had only been banished or imprisoned, like some of his 
friends (ii. 10, Clem. Rom. ix. and cf. on i. 9). But from the position 
of matters he already argued the worst. The few cases of repres- 
sive interference and of martyrdom in Asia Minor (and elsewhere) 


Sevdor spies, cf. Joseph. Antiq., iii. 15, 1. Ep. Lugd. describes ten renegades ‘‘ who 
occasioned us much grief and immeasurable sorrow and impaired the ready zeal of 
those who had not yet been arrested”. ‘‘ Some remained é&w (cf. Apoc. xxi. 8, xxii. 
15), of pnd txvos mamote wiotews, pydé aicOnow évSvparos vupdikod, pyde 
évvovay PdBov Geov oydvtes” (cf. Apoc. xi. 18). 

1 Pliny’s idea of repentance was that Christians should give up their faith, He 
thought that a number would be willing to recant if they got the opportunity, and 
Trajan confirmed his suggestion by ordering that whoever denies himself to be a 
Christian and makes that plain by his actions, 1.e., by worshipping our gods, shall 
gain forgiveness. Contrast Apoc. ix, 20, xvi.g f, At Vienne and Lyons the Roman 
citizens in the church were beheaded (cf. Apoc. xx. 4, and the cases of John the 
Baptist and James, Ac. xii. 1). The rest were thrown to the wild beasts or tortured 
to death in other ways. It must always be remembered that pdprus, in its sombre 
sense, did not necessarily imply that a Christian had suffered the death-penalty (cf. 
Tert. de Fuga 12, Eus. H. E. vy. 18, etc.). 

2 Cf. xiii. 10, xiv. 12. In spite of the Cameronian touch of xiii. 17, this is the 
normal temper of the book; it is a Christian expression of the passivity shown 
already by the Quietists in Judaism, but the controlling motive is the spirit of Jesus 
as recorded in his own saying (Matt. xxii. 21) and in the reply of his relatives to 
Domitian (Eus. H. E., ii. 32): “ His kingdom is not of this world or of this earth, 
but heavenly and angelic, to arrive at the consummation of this age”. 
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were enough to warn him of the storm rolling up the sky, though as 
yet only one or two drops had actually fallen. Eusebius probably 
exaggerates when he speaks of “many others” along with Clemens 
and Domitilla (iii. 18), and the period of terror was admittedly short 
(H. E., xx. 9-11, cf. Tert. Apol. 5), but the crisis was sufficiently 
acute to open John’s mind to the issues at stake. It is this sense 
of the irreconcilable antagonism between the imperial cultus and 
Christianity, not any specific number of martyrdoms, which accounts 
for the origin of the Apocalypse during the latter years of Domitian. 
A cursory glance will show that its language presupposes a situation 
more definite and serious than any covered by earlier references to 
persecution for The Name or My Name, which in all likelihood, as 
1 Peter indicates, obtained more or less generally after the crisis of 
64 a.p. in Rome. John sees another name set up against the name 
of Christ, and he stamps it as the essence of blasphemy to recognise 
any such title. What Christians were summoned by him to do was 
to say ‘‘No”. Their positive confession of the Christian name re- 
solved itself practically into a refusal to admit the legitimacy of the 
emperor’s divine names. 

This power of penetrating to the eternal issues underneath the 
conflict of the day is one note of the true prophet, and in touching 
the Apocalypse we touch the living soul of Asiatic Christendom. 
The book comes forward as a work of prophecy (cf. notes on i. 1, 
3; xi. 18; xviii. 20, 24; xxii. 6-7, etc.). As such it is designed for 
the instruction and encouragement of the Christian society (1 Cor. 
xiv. 3 f.). It fulfils this design by means of visions depicting (a) the 
approach and certainty of the Christ’s return, (b) the warnings 
and comfort of God for the churches during the interval, and (c) 
the bliss and terror of the world to come. Ordinarily the revela- 
tion takes the form of rapture or vision. This, again, may pass 
into an address in which the prophet leaves the véle of seer for that of 
spiritual adviser. Or, rhapsody may become a song (padjds), reflecting 
the antiphonal outbursts of melody (E. Bz. 2138-2140, 3242) in the con- 
gregation (cf. the responsive Amen in v. 14, vii. 12, the Trisagion in 
iv. 8, and the Hallelujah in xix. 1 f.) which were based in part upon 
earlier Jewish psalms of the synagogue (as Pliny found in Bithynia : 
‘“‘carmen Christo quasi deo dicere secum inuicem”’). Finally, the 
prophet may work along the lines of traditional apocalyptic oracles 
which were more or less familiar to his hearers, just as the author 
of Daniel took Jeremiah’s seventy weeks as one of his texts. All 
these varieties are represented in the Apocalypse of John. But, 
whatever véle he assumes, the seer or speaker is pre-eminently a 
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prophet, and the Christian prophet is ranked beside Moses and the 
angels as the servant of God kar éfoyhv. The order of prophets is 
second only to the apostles. 

If it is the vocation of the prophet to reveal and emphasise the 
faith, it is the corresponding duty of the martyr to be loyal at all 
_costs to that faith in the killing times. Hence the martyr or con- 
fessor is, next to the prophet, the most prominent figure in the 
landscape of the Apocalypse. One of the tests proposed (most un- 
fairly) by an anti-Montanist in the second century as a criterion of 
Montanist prophecy was its capacity for producing martyrs. Did it 
inspire a faith equal to the stress of persecution? Was the religion 
it fostered strenuous enough to provoke persecution? The crisis of 
the imperial cultus under Domitian seemed to John at any rate to 
demand an attitude of passive resistance! on the part of Christians 
which involved the risk of death. Neither rebellion nor suicide was 
to be contemplated as a means of escape, and flight was out of the 
question. Whither could one flee from the Caesar? The Christian 
must be prepared to be faithful unto death, and if there is any dis- 
tinction among Christians drawn by the prophet’s mind it lies not 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but between the martyrs on 
the one hand and the rank and file of the church upon the other. 
The martyr is primus inter pares ; an exceptional place and space 
is assigned him for his persistent fidelity. At the same time the 
extravagant prerogatives of the martyrs and the confessors in later 
Christian belief lie outside the purview of the Apocalypse. The 
prophet’s homage to them is partly due to the exceptional circum- 
cumstances of the ‘killing ” time, and the permanent element un- 
derlying it is the truth (witnessed by Zoroastrianism in its own way, 
cf. Encycl. Rel. and Ethics, i. 210) that history is neither caprice 
nor blind fate, but a moral order in which sacrifice for the sake of 
Christ and loyalty to God are not water spilt upon the ground—a 
moral order, too, whose end is bound up with the person of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Redeemer. It was perhaps inevitable that the 
expression of this great religious conception should, by its very 
emphasis, lead to some exaggeration. The flood-tide which sub- 
merges some truths isolates others in a position of abnormal pro- 
minence. Thus the Apocalypse, which is a tract for the bad times 
of persecution, views the philosophy of history as catastrophe rather 


1 With xiii. 9-10 compare the Jewish high-priest’s prayer on the day of atone- 

ment (Jer. Jom. v. 42 ¢.), that ‘‘neither this day nor through this year may any 

“captivity come upon us. . . . And as for Thy people Israel, let no enemy exalt him- 
self against them,” 


- 
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than as growth; the virtues of asceticism and even celibacy (cf. on 
xiv. 4) acquire unwonted prominence ; sensuous aspects of the mes- 
sianic reign tend to predominate; the impulse of propaganda is’ 
checked by the sombre and fore-shortened view of the world which 
the presentiment of approaching judgment fostered ; religion tends 
to be bound up with a hatred and fear of the civil power;1. and 
God is a dazzling, silent, enthroned figure of majesty, who has men 
warned and wounded, not (as in the fourth gospel) a Pather who 
is in direct touch with his children upon earth. The passion for 
moral retribution regards material and political convulsions more 
and more as the proper dynamic of providence. To John’s eyes, 
the cause of affairs in the empire of his day was running straight to 
the edge of a precipice. He saw in history not any téxn Or cipappévy 
but the justice and irony of providence abroad, and his puritanic 
temper expressed itself in a mixture of spiritual resignation with an 
imperious and vindictive expectation :— 
Rome shall perish! write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt. 

This expectation is only a heightened form of the traditional 
belief (cf. 4th Esd. xii. 11 f., Apoc. Bar. iv. 4-5) that the fourth 
kingdom of Daniel’s vision was the Roman empire, which was to 
be overthrown at the advent of messiah’s reign. Josephus pru- 
dently evades this interpretation, though he is well aware of it. His 
business, he protests, is not to explain the future (Antiq. x. 10, 4). 
But the interpretation was widespread in apocalyptic circles, and 
a Christian had special reasons for sharing it. John expresses it 
with characteristic vigour. He will encourage no fifth-monarchy 
tendencies among Christians in Asia Minor, but he has no word 
of showing loyalty to the empire as distinguished from worshipping 
the emperor. He makes no attempt, such as Agrippa made before 
Caligula (Leg. ad Gaium, 36), to disprove the charge of treason, and 
no considerations of patriotism qualify his threats of doom against 
the Roman empire.? 

1It cannot be too strongly insisted that the tone of the Apocalypse here was 
neither normal nor final. Indeed the subsequent history of the church bears out this 
verdict. The Asiatic idiosyncrasies of its eschatology, and above all of its relation 
to the State are thrown into relief against the ‘‘loyalist” tone of a contemporary 
Roman writing like that of Clemens Romanus. The moderation of this fine 


epistle is attributed by Lightfoot (Clem. Rom., i. pp. 27 f. 60 f. 382 f.) to the fact that 
its author and bearers were connected with the imperial household. 

? Dr. Selwyn actually conjectures (pp. 124 f.) that the prophet was banished for 
having written the seditious oracles of iv.-xxii., and that when he re-edited the work 
(adding i.-‘ii.) during Galba’s reign it was only the strong anti-Neronic feeling at 
Ephesus which saved him from capital punishment as a traitor (pp. 214 f.). 
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§ 7. The Date.—When the motive of the Apocalypse is thus 
found in the pressure upon the Christian conscience exerted by 
Domitian’s emphasis of the imperial cultus, especially as that was 
felt in Asia Minor, any earlier date for the book becomes almost 
impossible (cf. Mommsen’s Provinces of Rom. Empire, ii.175f.). The 
traditional alternative, i.c., the reign of Claudius, is absurd. The 
Neronic date (z.e., soon after Nero’s death) exerts most of its fasci- 
nation on those who ciing to too rigid a view of the book’s unity, 
which prevents them from looking past passages like xi. 1 f. and xvii. 9 f. 
But (a) the phase of the Nero-redivivus myth which is represented in 
the Apocalypse cannot be earlier than at least the latter part of Ves- 
pasian’s reign ; (b) the church of Smyrna, as we know from Polycarp 
(ad Phil. xi.) was not founded by 64 a.p., and it is impossible to crush 
the development implied in ii. 8-11 into a few years; (c) the con- 
ception of the new Jerusalem implies a post-70 date (cf. notes on 
xxi.-xxii.) ; (@) no worship of the emperor, adequate to explain the 
data of the Apocalypse, was enforced under Nero; and (e) the 
allusions to the martyrs (ii. 13, and especially vi. 10-11—the How 
long ? of the Neronic victims, and their subsequent comrades in 
martyrdom) surely presuppose a much longer period than three or 
four years. For recent English statements of the Neronic date, see 
Selwyn (pp. 215 f.) and Mr. B. W. Henderson (of. cit. pp. 439 f.). 
The Vespasianic date (cf. V. Bartlet, Apostolic Age, 388-408 ; Scott, 
48-56), which has rather a better case in the internal evidence of the 
book, is ruled out of court by (d). The lack of any traditional re- 
ference to persecution under this emperor would not indeed be a 
decisive argument by itself; it is only by the letters of Pliny that we 
happen to know anything of the troubles experienced by Asiatic 
Christians under Trajan, and a similar outburst under Vespasian 
might have passed unnoticed by Christian or pagan writers. But 
this is unlikely.1 In any case, Vespasian did not take his inherited 
and official divinity seriously. Christians had a temporary and com- 
parative immunity under him, and “so rapidly did their influence 
grow that they even made converts in the imperial family itself” (cf. 
Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. ii. 507). Parts of the Apocalypse, taken 
singly (e.g., in xiii.), might be referred to Vespasian’s reign, but, 
unlike Domitian, he does not seem to have interfered with Oriental 


1 An eyen stronger term might be used, in view of the researches by critics like 
Matthaei, Gsell, Neumann and Ramsay. The extreme unlikelihood of the Apoca- 
lypse being elicited by anything during the reigns of Titus or Vespasian is also recog- 
nised by Linsenmayer in his Bekdmpfung des Christentums durch den rémischen 


Staat (1905), pp. 66 f. 
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cults. Thus, since the general intensity of John’s language about 
martyrdom cannot be explained altogether as either a reminiscence 
of the Neronic outburst or as a prophetic anticipation of what was to 
be expected at the hands of the world-power during the latter days— 
for some concrete occasion is necessary to account for the prophet’s 
standpoint—the most probable solution is that Christians were 
being persecuted here and there in Asia Minor for what Domitian 
(as Neumann and others rightly point out) regarded as a cardinal 
offence, viz., the refusal to acknowledge him as the divine head of the 
empire. The religious development of the churches is often held to 
presuppose a considerable length of time, but this argument must be 
used with caution. Worldliness and error and uncharitable feelings 
did not require decades to spring up in the primitive churches of 
Asia Minor and elsewhere. No great stress can be laid on this 
feature. Still, the character of the heresies described in ii.-iii. cer- 
tainly presupposes an acquaintance with incipient gnosticism which 
requires a later period than 70 a.p. for its development. 


The one passage (apart from vi. 6, where see note) which appears 
to be a water-mark of the date is unfortunately ambiguous (see 
notes on xvii.), as it contains an earlier Vespasianic source. But in 
xvii. 10-11 so much at least seems clear, The numbers are literal, 
not symbolical. The reckoning probably begins with Augustus as 
the first emperor; the three usurpers (Galba, Otho and Vitellius) are 
passed over (cf. Suet. Vesp. 1: rebellione trium principum et caede 
incertum diu et quasi uagum imperium suscepit firmauitque tandem 
gens Flavia), as was only natural to a provincial, who would be 
specially apt to regard their struggle as a brief nightmare. The 
sixth and reigning emperor (6 ets éotw) is Vespasian (69-79 a.p.), 
with whom the Plavian dynasty took up the imperial succession, 
after Nero’s death, which ended the Julian dynasty, had well-nigh 
broken up the empire (cf. xiii. 3 f.). WVespasian’s successor (Titus, 
79-81 A.D.) is to have a very brief reign.! As a matter of fact it only 
lasted for a couple of years, After him, the deluge! Nero-redi- 
vivus (73 Oypiov), incorporating the full Satanic power of the empire, 
who had already reigned on earth (é jv) but who meanwhile was 


1 This might be (a) a uaticinium ex euentu, or (b) an eschatological inference (a 
writer, composing under the sixth emperor of a series which was only to number 
seven, would naturally argue that, as the end was near, the seventh emperor could 
not have long to reign), or (c) a reflection of the widespread feeling (cf. Schiller’s 
Gesch. d. Rim. Kaiserzeit, i. 520) that the poor health of Titus would not permit him 
to reign for very long. 
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invisible (kat odk éorw) was to reappear from the abyss, only to be 
crushed finally (kai eis dmddevav Smdyet). In its present form the 
oracle announces that the downfall of the empire is to be heralded 
by the reappearance after Titus of one belonging to the seven em- 
perors (é tav émrd éotw) who, on the traditional scheme of the 
_ heads, were to see the rise and ruin of the State. Here a literary 
problem of some nicety emerges, for, while ver. 10 implies the reign 
of Vespasian, ver. 11 points to an eighth emperor (evidently Do- 
mitian). The solution is either that the writer of both throws 
himself back in thought into Vespasian’s age, representing history 
under the form of apocalyptic prophecy, or that ver. 11 (Domitian 
recalling and playing the part of Nero) represents a later addition,} 
inserted in order to bring the source up to date. In either case 
the final standpoint is Domitianic, however, and this tallies with the 
general evidence of the rest of the book.? 

It also tallies with second-century tradition. In describing the 
persecution of Christians by Domitian, that worthy successor of Nero, 
Eusebius (H. E£. iii. 18) quotes the following words from Irenaeus on 
the name of Antichrist ; ei 8¢ @eu dvahavddv év 7G viv Kaip@ kypitTecOat 
ToUvop.a abTod, Sv éxelvou dy éppéOn Tod Kal Thy dmokddupw Eopakdtos. ovd€ 
yop mpd okhod xpdvou Ewpddy, GANA oxXeddv emt Tis Huetépas yeveds, mpds TO 
téher THS Aopetiavod dpxjs. The attempts to turn the force of this pass- 
age by supposing that Irenaeus confounded Domitian’s actual reign 
with his temporary regency in 70 a.p., or by referring éwpdOy to the seer 
instead of to the vision, are ingenious but quite unconvincing. The 
tradition must be taken as it stands. Originally, as mpds TO Téda 


1 To me it seems that there are two distinct notes of time in the passage, 
and that we are almost compelled to suppose that what was written at one 
date has been adapted to another” (Dr. Sanday in Yourn. Theol. Studies, viii. 

2). 

* ! This kind of elusive, enigmatic reckoning is illustrated by the Jewish Domitianic 
apocalypse in 4 Esd, iii-.xiv. and by Barn. iv. In the former, the Roman empire is 
an eagle with three heads (i.e. the Flavian dynasty: Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian), the first of which rules the earth oppressively, the second of which is 
devoured by the third (alluding to the belief that Domitian had made away with his 
brother), while the third is to be challenged and vanquished by messiah (a parallel to 
John’s prediction). The Christian writing, in order to prove the nearness of the end, 
quotes Dan. vii. 7-8 and 24 for the purpose of showing that from the beast (i.e, the 
Roman empire) ten horns were to spring (i.e. the Caesars from Julius to Vespasian or 
Domitian) and from them a little horn by way of excrescence (wapadvabtoy, i.e. 
Nero antichrist) which will abase three of the great horns (i.e. the Flavian dynasty) 
Similarly Daniel’s addition of the 11th horn to the traditional 10 illustrates John’s 
apocalyptic revisal of the 7 heads. The only cota of the Apocalypse is the knack 
of solving puzzles in this province of religious arithmetic (xiii. 18, xvii. 9). 
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suggests, it was more precise and extended. It was held by Hip- 
polytus, Clement of Alexandria, Jerome, and Victorinus, possibly 
even by Hegesippus at an earlier date, if Dr. Lawlor is correct in his 
argument (Yourn. Theol. Studies, viii. 436 f.) that the statements of 
Eusebius (H. E. iii. 11-20) were borrowed from that writer’s Hypom- 
nemata ; indeed, no other early tradition has anything like the same 
support or plausibility. Irenaeus, of course, is no great authority by 
himself on matters chronological, but he is reporting here what 
there was no obvious motive for inventing. The internal and the 
external evidence thus converge upon the latter part of the reign of 
Domitian as the period of the book’s composition or publication. 
Little more than half a century later, one of its first commentators, 
bishop Melito of Sardis, protested to Marcus Aurelius that “ of all 
the emperors it was Nero and Domitian alone who, at the instigation 
of certain slanderous persons,” assailed the Christian church (so 
Lact. De Morte Persec. 3). Whether Melito knew this indepen- 
dently of the Apocalypse or not, we need have very little hesita- 
tion (cf. Stephan Gsell’s Essai sur le regne de l’Empereur Domitien, 
1894, pp. 307 f.) in collating this persecution with the book in 
question. 

§ 8. The Author.—The settlement of the date clears up the 
problem of the authorship to this extent, that it confirms the 
disjunctive canon of Dionysius (cf. Liicke, § § 39-42; Simcox 
xxiii. f. xxxiii. f.), Origen’s thoughtful pupil, who saw, upon grounds 
of internal evidence, that it was impossible for the Apocalypse 
and the RPourth Gospel to have come from the same pen. Were 
the Apocalypse dated earlier, it could be supposed that John had 
matured during the interval, since twenty or twenty-five years’ 
residence in a Greek city might be conjectured to have improved 
his style and widened his outlook. But when the Apocalypse has 
to be dated in the same decade as the Fourth Gospel, the hypothesis 
of a single author collapses. While the data of vocabulary, style, 
and thought suggest that both writings originated in a school or 
circle of Asiatic Christians, they differentiate the one book from the 
other unambiguously.! 

Hardly any writing in the New Testament loses so little, or gains 
so much, by translation as the Apocalypse, for almost any version 


1 Recent, though rather extreme, statements are to be found in J. Réville’s Le 
Quatr. Evangile (rg01), pp. 26-47, 333 f. in Selwyn (pp. 81 f. 114 f., 222 f., 258 f,, the 
Fourth Gospel = a correction not only of the synoptists but of the Apocalypse), and 
in Schmiedel’s article (E.B. ii. ii. 2515-2518). As Alford admits, “the Greek of the 
Gospel and Epistle is not that of the Apocalypse in a maturer state”, 
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serves to obliterate most of the exceptionally numerous and glaring 
irregularities of its syntax. But one drawback of this advantage 
is that the distinctive characteristics of the book are less vividly 
felt ; the further one goes from the original, the less visible are those 
idiosyncrasies of conception, style, and construction which mark off 
the Apocalypse from the rest of the early Christian literature and 
notably from the Fourth Gospel. The psychological difference by 
itself should not be pressed too far. One has only to recollect men 
like Samuel Rutherford and Keble, to understand how vindictiveness 
to religious opponents is compatible with a sweet and even devout 
Spiritual tone in certain natures. But the disjunctive canon in the 
present case proceeds from a wider induction. Thus e.g. the well- 
known resemblances of the Lamb and the Logos are both specious and 
secondary. The former (16 dpviov Apoc. ; 6 duvds Tod G08, Gospel, dpviov 
being reserved for Christians) does not exist in the original, nor is it 
peculiar to the Johannine literature. The latter again (6 Médyos 7. O08, 
Apoc. ; 6 \édyos, Gospel) is verbal (cf. note on xix. 13) ; the two ideas 
are adapted from totally different soils in pre-Christian Judaism 
and for alien ends. Some closer analogies, such as (a) the relation 
of God, Christ, and the believer (cf. on ii. 27, iii. 19 f.), (b) the use of 
the partitive ék, tva, Secxvups (of revelation), etc., (c) the explanation of 
Hebrew terms, (d) formulas like peta taéta, and (¢) phrases about 
witnessing or keeping God’s word (commandments), do not neces- 
sarily imply more than a common milieu of thought and expression 
such as contemporary writers belonging to the same school might 
naturally employ. A common religious dialect often produces similar 
instances of corresponding or coincident expression in different 
authors of the same period. On the other hand, the Apocalypse has 
a vocabulary of its own, whose peculiarities are not to be explained 
simply from the subject matter ; ¢.g. SodXor Geod (in explicit contrast to 
Joh. xv. 15), Aatpedew, oikoupévn, tavtokpdtwp, mlotis, bropovy, etc. 
besides cases of the multiplied genitive (xiv. 8, etc.). It ignores many 
favourite and even characteristic terms of the Fourth evangelist, e.g. 
GAYPera, AAnO7s, GAnOGs, darexpiOyn xk. elev, Aprévar tas dpaptias, VedioPa, 
iSe, 1S10s, KaQds, peta ToOTo, mdvToTe, Tappyola, mamoTE, Goda, xdpa 
sonship (cf. on xxi. 7) asking (épwrdw) God, darkness, pév . . . 8€, 
pévew (except in xvii. 10, historically), movnpds or dpxwv rob Kdcpou (of the 
devil), to be of God or to be born of God, love to God or Christ, 
inép with genitive, dvri, 6é (accus.), pévtor, etc., etc. Even where the 
Apocalypse uses certain terms or ideas of the Fourth Gospel, it is in 
a different sense; ¢.g. aidvios (only in xiv. 6, never with fw), light 
and the world (physically not spiritually), éxeivos (never substantival), 
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éuds (only once), ov of logical appeal! (not of historical transition), : 
‘lepoucadhp not ‘lepooddupa, vexay (never transitive, and in special sense 
cf. on ii. 7), judgment (outward and dramatic, not inward), the Spirit 
(wholly prophetic, in contrast to the inward Comforter of the Gos- 
pel), onpaivew, imdyew, etc. Furthermore, the Fourth Gospel ignores, 
often deliberately, a large number of words or phrases used not only 
by the Apocalypse (once at least) but by the earlier synoptic Gospels ; 
e.g. dvaywdonw (of Scriptures), dmodiSwpi, dmdctodor, dponv, &paipew, 
Bagavite, BS€\vypa, BiBdos, yaothp, ypnyopetvy, yury (wife), Sarpdna, 
SévSpov, SiaOhKny, Stkatos (of men), Spor, €0vy (= Gentiles), eixdy, EXatov, 
évSuew, émrd, eo0lw, Zrxaros, Zawlev (2EwOer), edayyédroy (cf. on xiv. 6), 
éfjjkovra, éxOpds, HAtos, Opdvos, taxUs, ioxupds, KAnpovopely, KAY, KNpUaTELY, 
xdTTw, Aids, Aowwds, AuXvia, pakpdbey, papTUproy, pdpTus, uydels, peTpéw, 
puKpol, puotyptoy, vepédn, Sdtyos, dpvdewv, d8ous, odal, obs (contrast John 
XViii. 10, 26), rdécyw, watdooew, wept (accus.), wétpa, miotis, TAodTOs (-ctos), 
motifew, médepos, mperBuTepor, mpoveuxy, Tpdcwrrov, PaBSos, pila, veropds, 
gedyyy, KH, Godia, otaupdsw, ahddpa, Hyydds, puraky, pevBorpopytys, and 
xjpa. The Apocalypse also substitutes épxou for édéé, and uses phrases 
like dévos with infin. for déos with tva. The eschatological differences 
of conception, which are too patent to require comment or to admit of 
harmonising, corroborate the impression made by this argument from 
words. Such features, linguistic and mental (cf. e.g.oni. 4, ii. 7, 
iii. 21, vii. 15), are not due to literary versatility, nor to an imaginary 
growth in the same writer’s vocabulary and soul, 'nor even to a 
common editorial revision. The argument from solecisms (cf. § 1) 
and regular irregularities of style, from the special vocabulary, and 
above all from the realistic type of religious feeling, may be cumula- 
tive, but it is none the less able to support the contention that whilst 
the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse must have sprung from the 
same circle of Asiatic Christianity, they could not have been written 
by the same person within a few years of each other; the divergences 
of eschatology, angelology, and Christology—which represent the 
crucial points of comparison between the two books—are almost as 
clearly cut in Apoc. i.-iii., where the Apocalypse is least apocalyptic, 
as in the later oracles. In general, it would not be irrelevant to 
apply to the Rourth Gospel and the Apocalypse the terms used by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus to characterise the works of Herodotus 
and Thucydides respectively ; the one is radiant (idapéy), the other is 
awe-inspiring (poPepév). 


1 This is particularly significant, since, as the Apocalypse ‘is largely made up of 
narrative, we might have expected narrative otv in abundance if it had been written 
by the hand that wrote the Fourth Gospel” (Abbott, ¥oh. Grammar, p. 479). 
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While the author of the Apocalypse cannot have been the author 
of the Fourth Gospel, his personality is partially disclosed by the 
internal evidence of the book, which shows that it was the work of 
a Jewish Christian prophet called John (i. 1, 9, etc.) who was in 
close touch with the Asiatic churches. It is a mpopnrtela, and as such 
it is ranked by the first Christian writer of the second century who 
definitely mentions it (cf. Justin’s Dial., 81, 82). It was intended 
to be read aloud in the worship! of those Christian congregations, 
primarily but not exclusively, to which its opening messages were 
addressed. In reality it is a sort of catholic epistle as it stands (cf. 
ii. 7, etc., xxii. 16, 21), an open letter or manifesto to the churches. 
The authority claimed by John is that of a prophet, not of an 
apostle. The seven Asiatic communities may have lain within his 
specifically concrete relations between the prophet and the churches. 
He does not seem to have founded any of them, nor does he promise 
to re-visit them. Upon the other hand, John claims no special re- 
lation to Jesus Christ, and there is no distinct evidence that he had 
been an eye-witness of Jesus the messiah upon earth. None of the 
visions implies any such personal intimacy; indeed that of i. 9 f. 
tells against it, for the apocalyptic categories which dominate the 
opening vision are not such as might be expected from one who had 
been among the Galilean disciples? It may be replied that an 
apocalypse is not a gospel, and that in an apocalypse it was the 
qualities of a mpodjtys which would naturally be prominent. But 
this only raises the further psychological problem: how should a 
primitive disciple adopt such categories? The reference in xviii. 20 
does not absolutely exclude the possibility of John having been an 
apostle, for dréatodos is here employed in its wider sense, and in any 
case the addition of mpopjra: shows that this mpopyrns might have 
equally well referred objectively to the class or order to which he 


1 Passages like i. 3, ii. 7, etc., xiii. 9, 18, xxii. 7, reflect this ecclesiastical use, 
while the explanatory comments in iv. 5 (@ elow.. . Beov), v. 6 (of elow .. . viv), 
v.8 (Gelow ... Gylwy), xviii. 24, xix. 8 (rs yap .. . éoriv), xix. 10 (ff ydp... 
mpodytetas), xix. 13 (Kal KékAnrat .. . Beod), xx. 14 (otros . . . mupds), sound 
often like prose glosses which in some cases may have been inserted by the author 
himself or a general editor, but in others were probably due to the interpretative 
reading in the churches. A partial analogy is furnished by the influence of the 
players on the text of Shakespeare’s plays. 

2 The seer never says, I saw the Lord $esus, or, Behold, the Lord Fesus. 
Contrast Acts vii. 55, 56, etc. ‘‘ Jesus speaks through His Spirit under various forms 
or without any form, and is never beheld in the form He wore in Galilee ” (Abbott, 
p. 214). Cf. Prof. A. S. Peake, in Mansfield College Essays (1909), pp. 89-106. 
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belonged. The unique allusion in xxi. 14 to the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb, however, has an objective and retrospective tinge, which, 
though it does not absolutely rule out apostolic authorship, points 
in that direction. It is not a subtle anti-Pauline touch, for even 
Paul did not number himself among the twelve (1 Cor. xv. 5), but 
when it is collated with such discrepancies as that between xi. 1-2 
and Mk. xiii. 2 (cf. also iii, 21 with Mk. x. 37-40) or that between Ac. 
i. 6-8 and the apocalyptic calcu'ations of the end (see further, on 
iii. 21, vii. 1-3, 14, ix. 15) the result is a cumulative argument in 
favour of some primitive Christian who sat looser to the synoptic 
tradition than a disciple such as the son of Zebedee would have 
done. During last century the apostolic authorship of the book, 
in conjunction with the Neronic date, was urged by Baur (cf. Church 
Hist. of First Three Centuries, i. 84 f., 153 f.) and his school, on the 
double ground that it represented a type of narrow Jewish Christi- 
anity in the apostolic church, and that it contained an overt polemic 
against the apostle Paul. Neither of these arguments is seaworthy 
at the present day, although the anti-Pauline reference becomes a 
much more serious question, when the Nero or Galba date is 
chosen, than some recent defenders of the latter hypothesis appear 
to realise. The Apocalypse has the Pauline teaching behind it 
(cf. iii. 14, xxii. 17), but it neither reproduces any of the Pauline 
idiosyncrasies nor opposes Paul personally. It goes back to the 
popular Jewish Christianity of the primitive churches, whose 
“theology” consisted primarily in a belief that Jesus, the true 
messiah, had secured the forgiveness of sins for his people and 
would return presently to establish the divine Baci\ela. The writer 
ignores any problem of the law or of the resurrection of the body. 
Echoes of the synoptic tradition are audible enough, particularly of 
its Lucan form, and one feature of the teaching of Jesus is preserved 
carefully, viz., the belief in the catastrophic advent of the Baowdela ; 
but no evidence is available to prove a literary filiation between it 
and any of the synoptic gospels.} 


1 So far as the local colour is not derived from O.T. traditions, it may be ascribed 
as, e.g., by Mr. Theodore Bent (Nineteenth Century, 1888, 813-881, cf. also Hie. 
torical New Testament , p. 688) to a personal acquaintance with Palestine and Asia 
Minor (see on iv. 2, vi. 12 f., viii. 8 f., ix, 16, 18, xxii. 2). Thus, e.g., the references 
to the appearance or the disappearance (cf. the case of Chrysé near Lemnos, told 
by Pausanias, viii. 33-4) of islands reflect the insular situation of Patmos, from 
which several of the AZgean islands were at least visible (Tozer: Islands of the 
Aegean, pp. 178-95), as well as the volcano of Santorin. The crater of some Medi- 
terranean volcano may have lent special point to the lake of jive and brimstone. 
But John’s imagination is stronger than his susceptibility to his environment, though 
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Who was this John? Was he some otherwise unknown figure 
(Gov twa tay év "Agia yevouévwv, Dionysius) in the primitive church 
of Asia Minor (so ¢.g., J. Reville, F. C. Porter, Jiilicher)? This is 
possible, for the name was common enough. But, if it is felt that 
the work must be connected with a more authoritative personality, 
tradition offers us the choice of three figures. (a) That of John 
Mark (so ¢.g., Hitzig, Weisse, and Hausrath), whom Dionysius of 
Alexandria mentions in this connection but only to set aside on the 
score of his un-Asiatic career, need not be seriously discussed, 
though Beza favoured his claims (“quod si liceret ex stylo con- 
jecturam facere, nemini certe potius quam Marco tribuerim qui et 
ipse Johannes dictus est”). The real alternative lies between (b) 
John the son of Zebedee, and (c) John the presbyter, both of whom 
have strong traditional claims. The latter is not to be emended out 
of existence by any manipulation of the text of Papias, and we have 
no reason to regard the one as the doppelginger of the other. 
Whether Eusebius was right in arguing from that text or from 
other evidence that Papias was one of his hearers, John 6 mpeoButepos 
was an important Christian disciple; his authority was so great that 
he could be called 6 mpeoButepos without any further designation. 
There is strong and early support for (b) in tradition, but the in- 
ternal evidence, as we have seen, is at best neutral and in certain 
lights unfavourable. It is impossible here to analyse that tradition in 
its bearings upon the Apocalypse, but it may be said that there were 
special reasons which contributed to its popularity (cf. § 9). Internal 
evidence weighed less with the early church than other considera- 
tions. The wavering position of the Apocalypse required nothing 
short of apostolic sanction to keep it within the canon, and indeed 
apostolic authorship came more and more to be tantamount to 
inspiration. Under these circumstances it was not easy for any theory 
or tradition of unapostolic authorship to keep its footing. Mr. 
Conybeare puts this succinctly (The Armenian Text of Revelation, 
pp. 161 f.): “ Between 350 and 450 Greek texts of Revelation were 
rare in the Eastern half of the empire. The best minds of the 
Greek Church, men such as Eusebius Pamphili and Dionysius of 
Alexandria, denied its Johannine authorship. Living in an age when 


sometimes it is not fanciful to trace a special significance in some conventional 
phrase, ¢.g., the boom of the Mediterranean in i. 15, or in vi. 15-16—an allusion to 
the Sipylus range, north of the Gulf of Smyrna, where cisterns and holes cut in the 
rocks afforded temporary shelter to the population during the frequent panics caused 
by earthquakes on the coast (cf. Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phrygia, 
Eng. tr., 1892, pp. 61-62). 
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old Greek was still the language of every-day life, they were too 
conscious of the contrasts of style which separate it from the 
Fourth gospel to accept the view that a single author wrote both. 
Having to accept John the apostle as author of one or the other, 
they decided in favour of the gospel. In the West, on the other 
hand, where both documents circulated only in a Latin dress, men 
were unconscious of these contrasts of style, and so found no diffi- 
culty in accepting both as writings of the apostle John.” Hence, 
taking the Apocalypse by itself on the one hand and the tradition ot 
John the presbyter on the other, we find both converging on the 
conclusion that, even if John the apostle did survive till the end of 
the first century in Asia Minor, it was not he but his namesake who 
wrote the Johannine Apocalypse. at ot mpecButepor spay evuTrviors 
évurmacOjaovrar (Acts ii. 17), under the influence of the prophetic 
spirit. In this case, the term mpeoBurepos (as in 2 John ver. 3, and 
3 John ver. 1) is the Christian term of honour and authority (cf. 
Deissmann, 154 f., 233 f.), not the Jewish term! for a member of the 
Sanhedrin (apeoButns). Occasionally, as in the case of John, the 
presbyter must have had prophetic gifts; the fragments preserved 
by Irenzeus from the tradition of the Asiatic presbyters point un- 
mistakably to prophetic and even chiliastic tendencies, though they 
are more sensuous than in the corresponding features in the Apo- 
calypse. John was also a padyrhs tod kupiou in the wider sense of the 
term. He was one of the most important authorities who were in 
touch with apostolic tradition, and it is easier to credit him with the 
rabbinic erudition and apocalyptic lore of the Apocalypse than one 
who was dypdppartos kat iSudrys (Acts iv. 13). 

A further possibility (recognised by Erasmus) lies in the direction 
of pseudonymity. Apocalypses were almost invariably pseudony- 
mous, and it is held by some (e.g., S. Davidson, Weizsacker, Wernle, 
Forbes, and Bacon in Expositor, 1907, 233 f.), that the presumption 
is in favour of John’s Apocalypse also belonging to the pseudepi- 
grapha. This would be rendered more probable, were it taken to 
include fragments or traditions which were really due to John Mark 
(Spitta, Vélter), John the son of Zebedee (Erbes, Bruston), or John 
the presbyter (J. Weiss, so differently Bousset and Schmiedel), But 
it does not follow that an early Christian apocalypse must neces- 
sarily be pseudonymous. Hermas is not. Besides, one raison @’étre 
for pseudonymity is absent, viz., the consciousness that the prophetic 

1So Selwyn (127 f.), holding that the author of the Apocalypse retained his 


earlier Jewish title. Butitis prosaic to see that semi-circular court reflected in 
iv, 2 f., or to find evidence of special legal knowledge in y, 1 and xii, 10, 
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spirit was no longer present in the church. The amount of ante- 
dated prediction in the Apocalypse (i.¢., in xiii. xvii.), too, is barely 
adequate, of itself, to support this theory. And it may be argued 
that a pseudonymous writer would probably have been more ex- 
plicit upon the apostolic authority of John, i.e., if John the apostle 
was the John under whose name he issued the Apocalypse. The 
case for the latter form of the hypothesis would be strengthened, 
of course, if it could be shown, as many critics have recently 
attempted to prove, that the tradition of John’s early martyrdom is 
reliable. In any case the ardent and even vindictive spirit of the 
Apocalypse is not to be connected necessarily with Luke ix. 55. 
Such a passionate, unpatriotic temper would be as much due to the 
apocalyptic traditions and to the local exigencies of the period as to 
any personal idiosyncracy, and if John retained this feeling till the 
end of the century, or even till the seventh or eighth decade, he 
must have profited very little by the lesson which Jesus had read 
him long ago. When he is connected with the tradition or author- 
ship of the Fourth gospel, the supposition that he was responsible 
for the attitude of the Apocalypse becomes doubly, trebly difficult. 
To sum up. The Apocalypse was a product of the ‘‘ Johannine” 
school or circle in Asia Minor, towards the close of the first century. 
Beyond the disjunctive canon that it was not composed by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, but that it may have been written by 
the presbyter whose name appears in the address of 2 and 3 John, 
we can hardly go, in our comparison of the Johannine writings. 
The data of tradition are unfortunately ambiguous and contradic- 
tory, but, whether or not the son of Zebedee resided in Asia 
Minor, the presbyter John seems on the whole to suit the require- 
ments of the Apocalypse better than any other contemporary figure, 
and, unless we are content with Castellio and others to share the 
pious reticence of Dionysius (61 pév ody “lodvyyns éottv 6 taita ypdduv, 
ait@ Aéyovtt mueTeutéov * motos 8 obtos, &Sndov), the balance of probability 
is in favour either of pseudonymity or of the hypothesis that the 
prophet John who composed the Apocalypse was the presbyter John 
of early Christian tradition (so after Dionysius, from various stand- 
points,! Eichhorn, Wittichen, De Wette, Mangold, Credner, Bleek, 
Ewald, Keim, Havet, Diisterdieck, Selwyn, Erbes, O. Holtzmann, 
Harnack, Kohler, Von Soden, Heinrici (Das Urchristenthum, 1902, 
126 f.), and Von Dobschiitz (Probleme d. apost. Zeitalters, 1904, 


91 f.). 


1 Grotius: ‘‘ Credo autem presbytero, apostoli discipulo, custoditum hunc librum ; 
inde factum, ut eius esse opus a quibusdam per errorem crederetur”, Loisy (Le 
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§ 9. The Reception of the Apocalypse.—No immediate traces ot 
the Apocalypse (cf. Zahn’s Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, i., pp. 201 f., 
and Leipoldt’s Gesch. d.N. T. Kanons, i., pp. 32 f., 58 f., etc.), are to 
be found in early Christian literature; the two or three apparent 
allusions in Clemens Romanus, Barnabas, and Hermas, imply 
nothing but common oral tradition or the independent use of the 
O.T., if not of apocryphal sources. Ignatius, however, seems to have 
known it (see on iii, 12, xxi. 3); certainly Papias and Justin did. 
Melito of Sardis (c. 170 a.p.) wrote a commentary upon it, while Apol- 
lonius and Theophilus of Antioch were acquainted with it; so were 
the Valentinians, and of course the chiliasts. Irenzeus and the Ep. 
Lugd. attest its circulation in southern Gaul (c. 177 a.p.). Clement 
also read it in Alexandria as a sacred scripture. The evidence of the 
martyrdoms and of Tertullian proves that in Africa, as well as in 
southern Gaul and Egypt, it was widely circulated before the close of 
the second century, and the Muratorian canon witnesses to its author- 
ity in Rome. But it did not escape sharp criticism (ri pe dpedet 
droxdduipis "lwdvvou, Aéyouod pot wept éwrd d&yyéAwv kal éwra cadtiyywyr ;) 
and even repudiation not only from Marcion, with his antipathy to the 
O.T., but from the anti-Montanists, alike in Asia Minor and in Rome,! 
who disliked the sensuous elements in its prophecies and repudiated 
ecstasy as a form of true prophecy. The predilection for Hellenistic 
eschatology also helped to throw it into disfavour, as compared 
with, ¢g., The Apocalypse of Peter, which even the Muratorian 
canon ranks alongside of it. Another feature which probably told 
against its popularity was its unpatriotic attitude to the empire. 
When prayers were offered in the churches for the emperor, and 
when the empire had come to be viewed, as Paul had taught, in the 


Quatr. Evangile, p. 134), Swete, M‘Giffert, Peake (Intvod. N.T., 1909, 152 f.), and 
some others incline to this hypothesis with hesitation, as does Jacoby (Neutestam. 
Ethik, 1899, 444-455). It was admitted by Vogel (Commentationes, etc., 1811-1816), 
who was almost the first to suggest the composite origin of the Apocalypse. 

1 The controversy between Hippolytus and Gaius the Roman presbyter, in the 
beginning of the third century, shows thxt the latter, like the Alogi, possibly ascribed 
the Apocalypse to Cerinthus (cf. Schwartz’s essay, Ueber den Tod d. Sohne Zebedaei, 
1904, pp. 33-45). Hippolytus feels that Caius has gone too far in his wholesale 
Tepudiation of the Apocalypse along with its Montanist exploiters. One of the 
objections urged by the Alogi was that there was no church at Thyatira, and con- 
sequently that John was no true prophet, which probably means that the local 
church had become Montanist (cf. Corssen in Texte u. Unters., xv. 1, 52-56), and 
therefore had ceased to exist as a church, from the standpoint of catholic Chris- 
tianity. For the most part, as Dionysius says, they went through every chapter of 
the book, with a keen scent for its Oriental phantasy (&yveordv re kat &avdd6yto'rov 
arobatyov Tes). 
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light of a providential bulwark, it is not surprising that John’s 
Apocalypse had a hard struggle to retain its place in the canon, and 
that except in times of sore persecution it did not appeal to the 
majority of Christians. The result was that before very long the 
only means of preserving it for ecclesiastical edification was to alle- 
gorise it freely. This naturally threw the interpretation of the book 
quite out of focus, so that the fortunes of the Apocalypse really 
form a chapter in the history of the canon or of the church (cf. 
Liicke, §§ 30-36, 50-59). But even prior to, or independent of, the 
allegorical interpretation, the book had vitality. It is paradoxical to 
claim that the apocalypses of the early church, including that of 
John, were the first Christian scriptures to be canonised, owing to 
their prophetic origin, which ranked them with the O.T. Their 
place in the series of prophetic writings is obvious, but the treatise 
de aleatoribus, from which the main evidence for this theory is 
drawn, is of too uncertain a date to be used safely in this connexion. 
Still, the Apocalypse did retain its vogue in many circles of the 
early church, especially throughout the west. Often this was due 
to a vague and correct instinct for John’s great religious message 
in spite of its archaic paraphernalia and its fantastic elements (cf. 
Renan, 479, 480). Yet even its literal prophecies still maintained 
an appeal of their own. It was the chiliasm of the book, not its 
unfulfilled predictions, which proved a difficulty. The prediction 
which went soonest out of date (i¢., xvii. 8-11) seems to have 
occasioned as little trouble to the church as the Sibylline oracles 
or the similar passages of the O.T. prophets. The Apocalypse 
evidently was not final any more than normal.’ Besides, against 
the failure of its historical programme to correspond with the 
subsequent trend of history, must be set the fact that the num- 
ber of the Beast could be interpreted as Trajan, Hadrian, or Marcus 
Aurelius, that the expectation * of a Nero-antichrist lingered down to 
the fifth century in certain corners of the popular religious mind, 
that Gog and Magog were repeatedly expected in the form of savage 
hordes (Huns, Goths, etc.), and that the dread (cf. Lightfoot’s 
Ignatius, i., 644 f.) of a Parthian invasion did not become obsolete 
till the third century. In several respects the book could still be 
taken reasonably as a prediction of near events. Thus, by the time 
that Constantine’s policy had antiquated the Apocalypse’s view of 


1 Cf, A. B. Davidson on this point in Hastings, D.B., i. 736, 737, iv. 126. 

2 Though “it was during the continuance of the Flavian dynasty that the ex- 
pectation was at white heat,” yet it “lingered on for many centuries” (Lightfoot, 
Clem. Rom., ii., pp. 511, 512). 
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the Roman State, the position of the book was fairly secure. New 
systems of interpretation, allegorical (e.g., that of Tyconius) and 
semi-historical, were devised to vindicate its rights as a scripture of 
the church, and these were the more cordially welcomed, as the 
book itself was enigmatic and in parts ambiguous. All sense of its 
original object had faded from the uncritical mind of the church. 
Dogmatic prepossessions underlay its rejection as well as its recep- 
tion; it was exposed to extravagant censure and extravagant praise, 
but the growing belief in its apostolic origin helped to save it, like 
Hebrews, from ultimate exclusion or depreciation. In the case of 
the one book as of the other, the instinct which determined the 
judgment of the councils and the churches was sounder than the 
political reasons which they adduced. Nostra res agitur, they felt. 
The authentic note of loyalty to Jesus Christ at all costs was audible 
enough to prevail with them over their antipathy to the crashing 
discords of Christian apocalyptic.! 

§ 10. Literature, etc.—In addition to abbreviations which are 
already noted (page 284), or which are obvious enough, the following 
may be mentioned :— 


Abbott = E. A. Abbott’s Notes on N. T. Criticism (1907), pp. 75 f., 
175 f. 

AC = Bousset’s der Antichrist (Eng. Tr. by Keane, 1896). 

Baldensperger=sec. ed. (1892) of Baldensperger’s das Selbst- 
bewusstsein Fesu. 

Blass=Grammatik des NTlichen Griechisch (2nd ed. 1902; 
Eng. Tr. 1905). 

Boklen=B.’s die Verwandtschaft d. jiidisch-christlichen mit der 
Parsischen Eschatologie (1902). 

Burton=E. de W. Burton’s New Testament Moods and Tenses 
(2nd ed. 1894), 

C.B.P.=W. M. Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i. 
part i. (1895), part ii. (1897). 

Dalman=Dalman’s Worte Fesu (Eng. Tr. The Words of $esus). 

Dieterich =A. Dieterich’s Nekyia (1893). 


1 “Tf a great man interprets a national crisis so as to bring home to the nation 
its true ideals and destination, he remains a true prophet even if his forecast was 
mistaken. Without the critical situation it is probable that the great man could 
never have brought so much truth to such powerful expression. So an eschatology 
is not to be judged by a simple rule of agreement with facts, but rather by its fitness 
under the circumstances to quicken faith in God, to stir the conscience and put 
men’s wills under the domination of ideal motives, to give a living sense of God 
and eternity ’ (F, C. Porter, Messages of the Apoc. Writers, p. 73). 
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Dobschiitz = Von Dobschiitz’s die wurchristlichen Gemeinden 
(1902; Eng. Tr., ‘Christian Life in the Primitive Church,” 
1904). 

E.B.D.—The Egyptian Book of the Dead” (ed. E. Wallis Budge; 
the translation, 1898). 

E.Bi.=The Encyclopedia Biblica. 

E.F.=The Fewish Encyclopedia (1901 ff.). 

Ep. Lugd.=“ The epistle of the churches at Vienne and Lyons,” 
177 a.v. (Eus. H.E. v. 1). 

Priedlinder = Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms (1888, 
6th ed.), by L. Friedlander, 

Gfrorer =Gfrérer’s das $ahrhundert des Heils (1838). 

Grill =J. Grill’s Untersuch., tiber die Entstehung d. vierten Evglms 
(1902). 

Grotius = Grotius’s Annotationes, viii. 234 f. (1839 ed.). 

Helbing=R. Helbing’s Grammatik der Septuaginta (1907). 

Gregory =C. R. Gregory’s Textkritik des N.T. (1900-1909). 

Jastrow = Prof. Morris Jastrow’s The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (1898). 

Jeremias =A. Jeremias’ Babylonisches im N. T. (1905). 

Kattenbusch = K., das apostolische Symbol, vol. ii. (1900). 

Lueken = Lueken’s Michael (1898). 

Moulton=J. H. Moulton’s Gramm. N. T. Greek, vol. i. (sec. ed., 
1906). 

Pausanias=Pausanias’ ‘‘ Description of Greece” (ed, J. G. 
Prazer, 1898). 

Pfleiderer =das Urchristentum (1902), vol. ii., pp. 281 f. 

P.W.=Pauly’s Real-Encycl. der class, Altertumswissenschaft 
(ed. Wissowa, 1894 f.). 

Renan = Renan’s L’antéchrist (1871). 

R.$.=Bousset’s die Religion des fudentums im neutest, Zeitalter 
(1903; the references are to the first edition). 

R.S.=W. Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites. 

S.B.E.=“ The Sacred Books of the East”’ (Oxford). 

§.C.=Gunkel’s Schipfung und Chaos (1895): with his essay 
(1903) Zum religionsgesch, Verstindnis des N. T. (cf. The 
Monist, 1903, 398-455). 

Selwyn=E. C. Selwyn: ‘The Christian Prophets and the Pro- 
phetic Apocalypse ”’ (1901). 

Stave = Ueber d. Einfluss d. Parsismus auf d. $udentum (1898). 

Thumb=Die Griechische Sprache im Zeitalter d. Hellenismus 
(1901). 
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Titius=Dr, A. Titius: die vulgare Anschauung von d. Seligheit 
im Urchristentum (1900). 

Viteau = Viteau’s Etude sur Le grecque du nouveau Testament, vol. 
i. (1893), vol. ii. (1896). 

Volz=P. Volz: $Fiidische Eschatologie (1908). 

Weinel=Weinel’s die Wirkungen des Geistes u. der Geister im 
nachap. Zeitalter (1899). 

Weizsacker = The Apostolic Age (Eng. Tr., 1894-1895). 

Win. = Winer’s Grammatik (8th ed., by P. W. Schmiedel). 

In order to save space, most of the citations from the O.T. and 
the N.T. have been relegated to the margin; often the substance 
of a note has been crushed into a handful of such references. It has 
been impossible to give any register of opinion or history of inter- 
pretation, and I have abstained from furnishing such grammatical, 
philological, or geographical information as may be found in any 
concordance, grammar, or dictionary of the Bible. For fuller details 
on questions of introduction I must refer the reader to the relevant 
sections in my forthcoming Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament. 

The English student is now excellently served by the articles of 
Bousset (£.Bz. i. 194-212, summarising the results of his editio prin- 
ceps in Meyer [1896, 1906]) and Dr. PF. C. Porter (Hastings’ Dict. of 
the Bible, iv. pp. 239-266, an invaluable introduction), and by Dr. 
Swete’s full edition of the Greek text (3rd. ed. 1909). Manual edi- 
tions by W. H. Simcox (Cambridge Greek Testament, 1893), C. A. 
Scott (Century Bible, 1902), and H. P. Forbes (Intern. Handbks 
to N. T., iv., 1907, pp. 86-149). The main English contributions, 
since Alford, are those of Farrar (Early Days of Christianity, 1882, 
ch. xxviii.), Lee (Speaker's Comm. 1881), Wordsworth (1875), Randall 
(Pulpit Comm., 1890), Milligan (Discussions on the Apocalypse, 1893; 
also his edition in the fourth vol. of Schaff’s Commentary), E. W. 
Benson (The Apoc., 1900), Selwyn, and Briggs (Messiah of the 
Apostles, pp. 285-461); cf. further G. H. Gilbert (The First Inter- 
preters of Fesus, 1901, pp. 332-397), RF. Palmer’s The Drama of the 
Apocalypse (1903), H. Berg’s The Drama of the Apocalypse (1894), 
Dr. F. C. Porter’s Messages of the Apoc. Writers (1905, pp. 169- 
296), the English translations of Beyschlag’s Neutest. Theol. (vol. ii., 
247-361) and Wernle’s Die Anfange, pp. 256-274 (“ The Beginnings 
of Christianity,” 1901, vol. i., pp. 360 f.), Sir W. M. Ramsay’s Letters 
to the Seven Churches (1904), Hort’s posthumous fragment (A poe. 
i.-iii., 1908), and Canon J. J. Scott’s The Apocalypse (1909). 

German edd.—De Wette (1848), Bleek (Eng. tr. 1875), Diister- 
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dieck (1887), B. Weiss (2nd ed. 1902), J. Weiss (die Schriften des 
N. T., 1907), Bousset, and H. J. Holtzmann (Hand-Commentar, 3rd. 
ed., 1908). Schmiedel’s Volksbuch (1906) is included in the English 
edition of his Yohannine Writings (1908). There is a competent 
Dutch commentary by J. M. S. Baljon (Utrecht, 1908); besides 
French works by Havet (Le Christ. et ses origines, iv. 314-344), Reuss 
(Paris, 1878), A. Crampon (Tournai, 1904), and Th. Calmes (Paris, 
1905), with the last-named scholar’s pamphlet, L’Apoc. devant la 
tradition et devant la critique® (1907). Baljon’s critical introduction 
is given in his Geschiedenis van de Boeken des nieuwen Verbonds 
(1901), 241-265. 

Of the commentaries which preceded Alford, almost the only 
English works which retain any critical value are those of Moses 
Stuart (Andover, 1845: on the lines of Liicke) and Trench (Com- 
mentary on the Epp. to the Seven Churches, 1861, sixth edition, 
1897). 

Since the present commentary was drafted, six years ago, a 
number of monographs, including some of those just mentioned, have 
been issued. I have occasionally inserted references to them in the 
text, for the sake of convenience and completeness, but, for the 
sake of independence, the notes have otherwise been left untouched. 
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1. 1. **AMOKAAYYWIE *Ingod Xpiotod, iy *Baxev abt & Beds a Sc. ide 


e€OTLV 


*Betgar tots Sovdors adtod,” & Set yeveoOar ev tdyer, Kal éovpavey article 
absent 
; a Fe as from 
Matt. i. 1, cf. Win. § 10, 10). For eschat. connotation, cf. Rom. ii. 5, viii. 19. b John xii. 49, 


xiv. 10: constr. John vi. 52. c John v. 20, x. 32. 

1 Om. with SC, etc. (edd.), from the title the tov Beodoyou of Q and (with ex- 
pansions) many cursives, which was a description of the apostle John in the fourth 
century as the author of the fourth gospel, and applied to him here as the exponent 
of divine oracles (8eokoyos = rpodpyrns, Philo, de Vit. Mos., ii. 11; Luc., Alex., 19, 
22) or as the herald of God (cf. Chrys., Ovat., 36). Inscriptions show that @eooyou 
were sacred officials in Pergamum, Ephesus, Smyrna, etc. (Deissm., 231-232, Licht 
vom Osten, 252 f.), who were frequently vpvwSou as well. 


2 Punctuate Ocos Sega 7. 8. avrov, with WH, Ws., Bs., Hort. On the alterna- 
tive form Iwaver ($§*), cf. Win. § 5, 26c, Schmiedel (E. Bi., 2504-2505), Thumb 20 f., 


Helbing 29-30. 


CHAPTER I.—Vvy. 1-3. The superscrip- 
tion. *Aq. *lwdvvov is the ecclesiastical 
title (distinguishing it from the apocalypse 
of Peter, or of Paul, etc.) of what professes 
in reality to be an Gt. *Inoot Xptorod 
(subjective genitive), z.¢., a disclosure of 
the divine puorypra (Dan. ii. 19, 22, 28, 
Theod.) in the immediate future (& Set 
y- év raxet) which has been communi- 
cated (€wxev, cf. on iii. 9) by God to 
Jesus (cf. v. 7) and which in turn is trans- 
mitted by Jesus (Gal. i. 12) to John asa 
member of the prophetic order. 


Ver. 1. SovAous, in specific sense of 
x. 7, xi. 18, after Dan. ix. 6, 10; Zech. 
i. 6, and Amos iii. 7 (dmoxahiwy 


maiselav mpds Tos SovAous atTov Tots 
mpoprtas). Fesus Christ is used only 
in i. 1-5 (xxii. 21 ?), Lord Fesus only in 
xxii. 20, Lord (i.e., Jesus) only in xi. 8 and 
xiv. 13; elsewhere either 6 Xpuotés (xx. 
4, 6) avrod (xi. 15, xii. 10) or (as in 
Hebrews) the simple ¥esus. & Sei «.7.d. 
(from Dan. ii. 28-29), either object of 
Seiéar (Vit. ii. 229) or more probably 
in opposition to fv. év Taxev=‘‘ soon” 
(as in Clem. Rom. xxiii. 5 and the in- 
structive logion of Luke xviii. 8). This 
is the hinge and staple of the book. 
When the advent of Jesus is hailed as 
a relief, it is no consolation to say that 
the relief will come suddenly; sudden 


or not, it must come soon (x. 7), if it is 
to be of any service. The keynote of the 
Apocalypse is the cheering assurance 
that upon God’s part there is no re- 
luctance or delay; His people have not 
long to wait now. Kal éojpavev (so of 
what is future and momentous, Ezek. 
Xxxili. 3, Acts xi. 26, etc.: Heracleitus 
on the Delphic oracle, otre Aéyer ove 
Kpvwrer GAAG onpatver) droorelhas 
(from seventh heaven, in Asc. Isa. vi. 
13), a loose Heb. idiom for “he (z.e., 
Jesus here and in xxii. 16, God in xxii. 
6) sent and signified it”. 8a (as in 
Asc. Isa. xi. 30, etc.) rod &yyéAou adbrod 
(cf. Test. Jos. vi. 6). Jesus is the medium 
of all revelation, but &moxddvypis is fur- 
ther conceived of as transmitted through 
the angelus interpres, a familiar and im- 
portant figure in rabbinic-(cf. E. F. i. 
592, 593) and apocalyptic tradition (see 
reff. and on Acts vii. 30), who stands 
here between Jesus and the prophet as 
a sort of double of the former. Like 
Hermas (Mand. xi. 9), the post-exilic 
tradition required the executive function 
of this angel, in order to (a) satisfy the 
yearning for some means of divine com- 
munication, and (6) at the same time to 
maintain reverence for the divine glory 
(Baldensperger, 48 f.). But John’s Chris- 
tian consciousness here and elsewhere is 
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dZech.i. daogreiAas 81d Tod “dyyéAou adtod TH Sodhw abtol "ladvvy, 2. 85 
13, ii. 3, a 3 = ~ mn 
Baa. vili-€paptipyoev tov °dyov Tod Med Kal Thy paptuplay “Incod Xprorou, 


16,ix.21f.,., 
Ap. Bar. 00@ 
v. 

(Ramiel), , 

etc.: Dieterich’s Mithras Liturgte, 47f. 


f elSev. 


e Ver. 9. 


3. paxdpios 6 © dvaywdoKkwy Kai of dxovorTes TOUS 


f t.¢., in present apocalypse. g 2 Cor. 


iii. 15, Acts xv. 21, Matt. xxiv. 15, 1 Tim. iv. 13, Clem. Hom. xix. 


too large for the traditional and artificial 
forms of its expression. Unless this angel 
is identified with that of x. rf, he plays 
only a scanty and tardy rdle (xvii. x f,, 
xxi. 5 f.) in the series of visions; the 
prophet’s sense of direct experience (¢.g., 
in i. g f.) bursts through the cumbrous 
category of an intermediate agent be- 
tween himself and Christ. It is by a 
conventional form of religious sym- 
bolism prevalent in this genre of litera- 
ture, that Jesus, like Yahweh in Ezekiel 
(cf. x. I, 3, xliv. 2), is represented both as 
addressing the prophet directly and as 
instructing him indirectly. The latter 
mode of expression (cf. Milton’s Uriel 
and 4 Esd. iv. 1) was due to a hypos- 
tatising tendency which was not confined 
to Judaism. As Plutarch points out (¢f. 
below on viii. 5 and xv. 8), the daemons 
in Hellenic religion are a middle term 
between the divine and the human; they 
prevent the former from being disturbed 
or contaminated by direct intercourse 
with men, and they also act as inter- 
preters who communicate the divine will 
to men (cf. De Iside 25; Oakesmith’s Re- 
ligion of Plutarch, pp. 121 f., 163 f.). 
Wherever the reaction against material- 
ism prevailed, especially in the popular 
religion of the empire, the belief in 
daemons or spirits as intermediate 
agents gave expression to the convic- 
tion that human weakness could not 
come into direct touch with the divine 
glory (cf. Friedlander, iii. 430 f. ; Hatch’s 
Hibbert Lectures, 245 f.). 

Ver. 2. épapr. (epistol. aor., cf. Phim. 
19, cf. further Thuc. i. 1 Evvéypawe). Ady. 


+. ., like THT? VAT (LXX Adyos rod 


Geo, ¢.g., Jer. i. 2), a collective term for 
God's disclosures to men (rots Adyous, 
3), or as here for some specific revelation 
more exactly defined in 80a eiSev, all 
that was seen or even heard (Amos i. 
1) in visions being described by this 
generic term. The double expression 
the word of God and the testimony 
borne by $Fesus Christ (xxii. 16, 20; 
cf. xix, Io) is an amplified phrase for 
the gospel. The subject upon which 
Jesus assures men of truth is the re- 
velation of God’s mind and heart, and 


the gospel is that utterance of God—that 
expression of His purpose—which Jesus 
unfolds and attests. The book itself is 
the record of John’s evidence ; he testi- 
fies to Christ, and Christ testifies of the 
future as a divine plan. For the re- 
velation of God, in the specific form of 
prophecy, requires a further medium 
between Jesus and the ordinary Chris- 
tian; hence the réle of the prophets. 
On the prophetic commission to write, 
cf. Asc. Isa. i. 4-5 and i. 2, wapéSaxev 
avtG Tovs Adyous THs mpopytetas ovs 
autos eldev, k.T.A. The primitive sense 
of papt. (=oral confession and procla- 
mation of Jesus by his adherents) thus 
expands into a literary sense (as here) 
and into the more sombre meaning of 
martyrdom. (ii. 13, John xviii. 37-39, xix. 
19; cf. Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. v.). It 
is significant that the Adyos rt. 8. of 
Judaism was not adequate to the Chris- 
tian consciousness without the paptupia 
*Inood. 

Ver. 3. The first of the seven beati- 
tudes in the Apocalypse (xiv. 13, xvi. 15, 
xix. g, xx. 6, xxii. 7, 14), endorsing the 
book asa whole. In the worship of the 
Christian communities one member read 
aloud, originally from the O.T. as in the 
synagogues, and afterwards from Chris- 
tian literature as well (apostolic epistles, 
Col. iv. 16, and sub-apostolic epistles), 
while the rest of the audience listened 
(Eus. H. E. iv. 23). In its present form 
the Apocalypse was composed with this 
object in view. Cf. Justin’s description 
of the Christian assemblies on Sunday, 
when, as the first business, ré daropvy- 
povevpata Tv Grootéhwv 4H Ta ovy- 
Yedppara Tav mpopyntay avayiooKerar 
(Apol. i. 67). The art of reading was 
not a general accomplishment in the 
circles from which the Christian societies 
were for the most part recruited, and 
this office of reader (avayvdorns), as 
distinct from that of the president, soon 
became one of the regular minor posi- 
tions in the worship of the church. 
Here the reader’s function resembles 
that of Baruch (cf. Jer. xxii. 5, 6). 
THpovvTes Ta, K.T.A., carefully heeding 
the warnings of the book, observing its 
injunctions, and expecting the fulfilment 
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Aéyous * ris mpodyrelas Kal ‘tnpodvres ta ev adti yeypappeva * bh C/. xxii. 
Z 10. 


x r 
6 ydp katpss éyyds. i Lik. xi. 28, 
4. ‘ladvns tais émrd éxxdyalats tats ev rH “Acia: ‘xdpis Spiv coe 
trast be- 
; low, xxii. 
18-19, } k After Den. vii. 22 (Lk. xxi. 8-9), cf. Ap. Bar. xxiii. 7. 1 Sc. ety (primit. Christ. 
salutation). 


of its predictions, instead of losing heart 
and faith (Luke xviii. 8). Cf. Hipp. De 
Antich. 2 and En. civ. 12, ‘‘ books will 
be given to the righteous and the wise 
to become a cause of joy and uprightness 
and much wisdom”. The content of the 
Apocalypse is not merely prediction; 
moral counsel and religious instruction 
are the primary burden of its pages. 
The bliss of the obedient and attentive, 
however, is bound up with the certainty 
that the crisis at which the predictions 
of the book are to be realised is im- 
minent ; they have not to wait long for 
the fulfilment of their hopes. This, with 
the assurance of God’s interest and inter- 
vention, represented the ethical content 
of early Christian prediction, which would 
have been otherwise a mere satisfaction 
of curiosity ; see on ver. Ig. 

[Note on i. 1-3. If this inscription 
(absent from no MS.) is due to the 
author, it must have been added (so 
Bruston, Jiilicher, Hirscht, Holtzm., Bs.), 
like the mpootprov of Thucydides, after 
he had finished the book as a whole. 
But possibly it was inserted by the later 
hand of an editor or redactor (Vdlter, 
Erbes, Briggs, Hilg., Forbes, Well- 
hausen, J. Weiss, Simcox=elders of 
Ephesus, John xxi. 24) rather than of a 
copyist (Spitta, Sabatier, Schén), who 
reproduced the Johannine style of the 
Apocalypse proper. At the same time, 
the change from the third to the first 
person (ver. g) is not unexampled (cf. 
Jer. i. 1-3, 4 f.; Ezek. i. 1-4; Enoch re- 
peatedly), and forms no sure proof of 
an original text overlaid with editorial 
touches; nor is.a certain sententious 
objectivity (cf. Herod. i. 1, ii. 23, etc.) 
unnatural at the commencement of a 
book, when the writer has occasion to 
introduce himself. The real introduc- 
tion begins at ver. 4 (cf. xxii. 21).] 

Vv. 4-8. The prologue. 

— Ver. 4. Tats éwrd éxkXd., seven being 
the sacred and complete number in 
apocalyptic symbolism (E. Bi. 3436). 
The rats must refer proleptically to 
to ver. 11; for other churches existed 
and flourished in proconsular Asia at 
this time, ¢.., at Troas, Magnesia, 
Hierapolis and Colossae, with which 


the prophet must have been familiar. 
These seven are selected by him for 
some special reason which it is no 
longer possible to disinter (see above, 
Introd., § 2). G@wo 6 dy, KT.r, a 
quaint and deliberate violation of gram- 
mar (Win. § ro, 1c.; Moult. i. g) in 
order to preserve the immutability and 
absoluteness of the divine name from 
declension, though it falls under the 
rule that in N.T. and LXX parenthetic 
and accessory clauses tend to assume an 
independent construction. The divine 
title is a paraphrase probably suggested 
by rabbinic language (¢.g., Targum 
Jonath. apud Deut. xxxii. 39, ego ille, 
qui est et qui fuit et qui erit); the 
idea would be quite familiar to Hellenic 
readers from similar expressions, ¢.g., in 
the song of doves at Dodona (Zetvs jv, 
Zevs €otiv, Zevs Eooerat) or in the titles 
of Asclepius and Athene. Simon Magus 
is said to have designated himself also 
as 6 éotas, 6 oTds, 6 oTHTdpevos, and 
the shrine of Minerva (=Isis) at Sais 
bore the inscription, I am all that hath 
been and is and shall be: my veil no 
mortal yet hath raised (Plut. de Iside, 
g), the latter part eclipsed by the com- 
forting Christian assurance here. fy, 
another deliberate anomaly (finite verb 
for participle) due to dogmatic reasons ; 
no past participle of eiwt existed, and 
yevépevos was obviously misleading. 
6 épx., instead of 6 éodpevos, to cor- 
respond with the keynote of the book, 
struck loudly in ver. 7. In and with his 
messiah, Jesus, God himself comes ; épx. 
(the present) acquires, partly through the 
meaning of the verb, a future signifi- 
cance. For the emphasis and priority 
of év in this description of God, see the 
famous passage in Aug. Confess. ix. Io. 
7. rts Tvevpatwv: a puzzling concep- 
tion whose roots have been traced in 
various directions to (a) an erroneous 
but not unnatural interpretation of Isa. 
xi. 2-3, found in the Targ. Jonath. (as in 
En. Ixi. rz, sevenfold spirit of virtues) 
and shared by Justin (Dial. 87, cf. 
Cohort. ad Graec., c. 32, domep ot tepot 
mpopira: Td év Kal TO abtd Tvedpna eis 
érra. rvevpara pepiLerbal daciv), or— 
more probably—to the later Jewish 
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. * a A 
m i. 8, iv. 8, kat eipyyyn dd ™6 dy Kal & fv Kal 6 ™épxdpevos: Kat amd Tov 
x. iii, i = < 4 
raf. éxra mveupdtov & évdmiov tod Opdvou adtod: 5. Kal did “Inood 
n From 


Hab. ii, 3, Xptorou, 
Zech. ii. 
14, etc. 

o1 Tim. vi. 
13, Heb. - 
xii. 1-2. John xviii. 37. 
Clem, Rom. xxiv. 


°S pdptus 6 ?mords, 6 YmpwrdtoKos TOY vexpOv, Kai 6 
" dpxwv tav Baothewv Tis yiis* TO dyaTrGvTe Hpas kal Adcavte * pas 


p ii. 10, 13 of Ps. Ixxxviii. 38 (LXX). q 1 Cor. xv. 20, Col. i. 18, 
), 


r Isa. lv. 4 (L only here in Apoc. 


The Aoveavtt . . . amo of PQ, min., vg., Me., Aeth., Areth. (so Bg., Trench, 
Ew., de W., Balj., Sp., Bs., Burgon: Corruption in Trad. Text, 59-60; for constr. cf. 
Deissm., 227) is a corruption of Avoavt ex (NAC, I, etc., Syr., Arm., Anda, Pr., edd., 
cf. xx. 7), probably due to misconception of Heb. use of ev (WH), and to the associa- 
tion of the two ideas (cf. Iren. iv. 27, 1: qui abluit et emundat eum hominem qui 
peccato fuerat obstrictus, and Plato’s Cratylus, 405 B 6 daodovwv te Kal drrodvwv 


TOV KAK@Y). 
e 


notion (b) of the seven holy angels 
(Tobit xii. 15; cf. Gfrérer, 1. 360 f) 
which reappears in early Christianity 
(cf. Clem. Al. Strom. vi. 685, éwra pév 
elo of Tov peyiotou Sivapmiy exovTes 
mpwrtdyovor dyyéhwv &pxovres), modi- 
fied from (c) a still earlier Babylonian 
conception, behind (0), of the seven 
spirits of the sky—the sun, the moon, 
and the five planets. The latter is not 
unknown to Jewish literature before 100 
A.D. (cf. Jub. ii. 2 f.; Berachoth, 32, 0), 
corresponding to the Persian Amshas- 
pands (Yasht, xix. 19, 20, S. B. E. xxxi. 
145) and reflected in “the seven first 
white ones” or angelic retinue of the 
Lord in Enoch xc. 21 f. (Cheyne, Orig. 
Ps, 281-2, 327 £., 394 f.3) Stave, 216.f ; 
Liiken, 32 f.; R. ¥. 319). Whether the 
prophet and his readers were conscious 
of this derivation or not, the concep- 
tion is stereotyped and designed to ex- 
press in archaic terms the supreme 
majesty of God before whose throne 
(i.e., obedient and ready for any com- 
mission, cf. v. 6) these mighty beings 
live. They are not named or divided in 
the Apocalypse, but the objection to 
taking the expression in the sense of (a) 
denoting, as in Philo (where, ¢.g., 6 kata 
EBSop.48a ayros Or Kivodpevos is a charac- 
teristic symbol of the divine Logos), the 
sevenfold and complete energy of the 
Spirit in semi-poetic fashion, is the 
obvious fact that this is out of line with 
the trinity of the apocalypse, which is 
allied to that of Luke ix. 26; 1 Tim. v. 
21; Just. Mart. Afol.i.6. The Spirit in 
the Apocalypse, as in Jude, 2 Peter and 
the pastoral epistles, is wholly prophetic. 
It has not the content of the Spirit in 
Paul or in the Fourth Gospel. Since the 
writer intends to enlarge upon the person 
of Jesus, or because the seven spirits 


stood next to the deity in the traditional 
mise-en-scéne, he makes them precede 
Christ in order. 

Ver. 5. Gad, «.T.A., another gramma- 
tical anomaly; as usual the writer puts 
the second of two nouns in apposition, 
in the nominative.—é6 p. 6 mw. Jesus not 
merely the reliable witness to God but 
the loyal martyr: an aspect of his career 
which naturally came to the front in 
“the killing times”. 6 mpwtdétoKos (a 
Jewish messianic title by itself, Balden- 
sperger, 88) 7. v., his resurrection is the 
pledge that death cannot separate the 
faithful from his company. The thought 
of this and of the following trait (cf. 
Matt. iv. 8 f.) is taken frém Ps. Ixxxvili. 
28, Kaya mpwTdtoKov Oycopar avtdy, 
twnddv mapa tots Baciedowv THs iis 
On the two allied functions of ruling 
and witnessing (Isa. lv. 4) cf. the dif 
ferent view of John xviii. 37. At the in- 
spiring thought of Christ’s lordship the 
prophet breaks into adoration—dayamévrt 
«.t.A. The eternal love (cf. iii. 19) which 
Christ bears to his people is proved by 
his death, as a revelation of (d) what he 
has done for them by his sacrifice, and 
(b) what he has made of them (so Eph. 
v. 25-26=Apoc, xix. 7, 8). The negative 
deliverance from sins (cf. Ps. cxxix. 8) at 
the cost of his own life (év instrumental) 
is areligious emancipation which issues in 
(6) a positive relationship of glorious religi- 
ous privilege.—Baovdetay, tepeis, a literal 
(cf. Charles on Jub. xvi. 18) and inac- 


curate rendering of a>) wpe nobnn 


(Exod. xix. 6) to emphasise the royal 
standing of the Christian community in 
connexion with their Christ as apyov, 
«.T.A., and also (Tit. ii. 3) their indivi- 
dual privilege of intimate access to God 
as the result of Christ’s sacrificial death. 
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€k TOv dpaptiav quay ° év To al itod> 6 i U yea 
PapTiav Hudv *év TH aipat. adtod: 6. Kal emoinoey tpass v.9, 1 Pet. 


* Baothelav } tepeis 73 Qed kat “watpi adtod* Yaird f Sééa Kal Tdtv. 10, 
dun. 

7- “180d epxetar *perd tdv vebehdv, Kal dpetar adtov Y Tas 
8POaApds, kal otrwes adtdv efexévtTnoav: kal *KoovTar ém adTov 


> ~ n~ 
Kpdtos eis Tols aidvas tav aidvey. 


Taoar ai pudat tis yijs. 


27) (LXX). 


sd. xiii. 3; cf. on Apoc. xiv. 14. 


9; from Hab. ili. ro, LXX. a John xi, 27 


“vat: dun. 


v Resuming réay. Same doxolo 
i: 2 and Chase in Camb. Texts and Stud. i. (1891) 
4 


y “‘ The world,” Did. xvi.; cf. Matt. xxvi. 64. 


i, 18-19. 


1 Pet; ii. 
93 Cf. 
2 Macc. 
ii. 17, Jos. 
nt. XX. 

9, Jub. 
XV1. 13. 

u Cf. on xxi. 
7 (Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 


gy asin 1 Pet. iv. 11; see also Mk. xiii, 26, 2 Thess. 


168 f. Ww xvi. 15. x MK. xiii. 26, xiv. 62, 


Zz Xviii. 


1Bactders Kar (P, 1, 28, 36, etc., And.) is one of several glosses introduced (like 
tepav or veparikny of Syr., S. for vepers, or nywv of C, Lat. for nas) to ease the 
difficulty of the original BactAevay (pQ*AC, etc., vg., Syr., Areth., edd.) [like ueparevpa 


L Pet. i175, 9]: 


kal éoinoey, the harsh anacolouthon 
breaks up the participial construc- 
tion. pas, emphatic, ‘ We Christians 
are now the chosen people. In us the 
Danielic prophecy of a reign of the saints 
is fulfilled and is to be fulfilled.” This 
is a characteristically anti-Jewish note. 
Persecution (cf. 1 Peter ii. 5) deepened 
the sense of continuity in the early Chris- 
tians, who felt driven back on the truth 
of election and divine protection; they 
were the true successors of all noble suf- 
ferers in Israel who had gone before (cf. 
the argument of Heb. xi. 32—xii. 2). In 
the Apocalypse the Christian church is 
invariably the true Israel, including all 
who believe in Christ, irrespective of 
birth and nationality. God reigns over 
them, and they reign, or will reign, over 
the world. In fact, Christians now and 
here are what Israel hoped to become, 
viz., priest-princes of God, and this posi- 
tion has been won for them by a messiah 
whom the Jews had rejected, and whom 
all non-Christians will have to acknow- 
ledge as sovereign, According to rab- 
binic tradition, the messianic age would 
restore to Israel the priestly standing 
which it had lost. by its worship of the 
golden calf; and by the first command- 
ment (Mechilta on Exod, xx. 2), “slaves 
became kings”. There may also be an 
implicit anti-Roman allusion. We Chris- 
tians, harried and despised, are a com- 
munity with a great history and a greater 
hope. Our connection with Christ makes 
us truly imperial. The adoration of 
Christ, which vibrates in this doxology 
(cf. Expos.® v. 302-307), is one of the most 
impressive features of the book. The 
prophet feels that the one hope for the 
loyalists of God in this period of trial is 
to be conscious that they owe everything 


to the redeeming love of Jesus. Faith- 
fulness depends on faith, and faith is 
rallied by the grasp not of itself but of its 
object. Mysterious explanations of his- 
tory follow, but it is passionate devotion 
to Jesus, and not any skill in exploring 
prophecy, which proves the source of 
moral heroism in the churches. Jesus 
sacrificed himself for us; aivT@ H ddfa. 
From this inward trust and wonder, 
which leap up at the sight of Jesus and 
his grace, the loyalty of Christians flows. 

This enthusiasm for Jesus naturally 
carries the prophet’s mind forward (7, 8) 
to the time when the Lord’s majesty will 
flash out on mankind. He resumes the 
line of thought interrupted by the doxol- 
ogy of 50-6. 

Ver. 7. A reminiscence and adaptation of 
Dan, vii. 13 (Theod.) and Zech. xii. 10-14. 
The substitution of é€exévrnoav (so John 
xix. 37, Justin’s Afol. i. 52, Dial. xxxii., 
cf. \xi., exviii., adding eis) for katwpy- 
yoavro (LXX mistranslation in this 
passage, though not elsewhere, of mP) 


—shows that the original text was used 
(though Liicke and Ewald hold that é&. 
was the LXX reading till Origen), and that 
it was interpreted in some (Johannine? 
Abbott, Diatessavica, 1259-1262, 2317) 
circles as a prophecy of the crucifixion. 
Only, the reference is no longer to repent- 
ance (Zech.), but, by a turn of character- 
istic severity, to remorse and judgment. 
There is a remarkable parallel in Matt. 
xxiv. 30, where patristic tradition (cf. 
A. C. 233-36) early recognised in 16 
onpetoy tT. v. &. the cross itself, made 
visible on the day of judgment, The 
first of the three signs preceding Christ’s 
advent in the clouds, acc. to Did. xvi. 6 
(cf. Zech. ii. 13 LXX), is onpetov éxmera- 
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b Cf. Riedel 
Cx. 


patristic 
reference 


of this verse to Jesus is defended by Abbott, 182 f., cf. Isa. xli. 4, xliii. 10, etc. 


ATIOKAAYYVIZ IQANNOY i 


8. ‘Eyd eip °1d GApa Kal 7d 3,” héyer kdpros 5 Oeds, °6 dy 
kal 6 fv Kat & épxdpevos, 6 * ravtoKpdtwp. 
9. *Ey& °’lwdvvns, 6 GSehpds Spav Kal cuyxowwvds év TH OKiWper 


c Ver. 4. - 


d Isa. xliv. 6, Amos iv. 13; except (Cit.) 2 Cor. vi. 18, only in Apoc. (?) in N.T. Here, as 3 Macc. vi. 


17 f., in connection with retribution; cf. R. J. 


Dan. vii. 2, Ex. xii. 3, 4 Esd. ii. 42, etc. 


cews év odpavg (Christ with outstretched 
arms, as crucified ?); and, acc. to Barn. 
vii. g, ‘they shall see him on that day 
wearing about his flesh trav mod%jpy 
kéxxuvov”. Note (a) that the agreement 
with John xix. 37 is mainly verbal; the 
latter alludes to the crucifixion, this pas- 
sage to an eschatological crisis. (b) No 
such visible or victorious return of Christ 
is fulfilled in the Apocalypse, for visions 
like xiv. 14 f., xix. 12 f., do not adequately 
correspond to i. 7, xxii. 12, etc. (c) No 
punishment of the Jews occurs at Christ’s 
return, for the vengeance of xix. 13 f. 
falls on pagans, while xi. 13 lies on an- 
other plane. «al, «.1t.A.: the monoto- 
nous collocation of clauses (Vit. i. 9-16) 
throughout the Apocalypse with «af, is 
not necessarily a Hebraism ; the syntax of 
Aristotle (e.¢., cf. Thumb, 129), betrays a 
similar usage. kat ott. «.7.A., selected as 
a special class (kal téTe etavoymovcty, 
ére ovdéev SheAyoover, Justin). The re- 
sponsibility of the Jews, as opposed to 
the Romans, for the judicial murder of 
Jesus is prominent in the Christian litera- 
ture of the period (Luke-Acts, cf. von 
Dobschitz in Texte u. Unters. xi. 1, pp. 
61, 62), though the Apoc. is superior 
to passages like 2 Clem. xvii. waoa 
«.7.A.= the unbelieving pagans, who are 
still impenitent when surprised by the 
Lord’s descent (émi=‘‘because of,” cf. 
xviii. 9 in diff. sense); a realistic state- 
ment of what is spiritually put in John 
xvi. 8, 9.—This forms an original element 
in the early Christian apologetic. To 
the Jewish taunt, ‘‘ Jesus is not messiah 
but a false claimant: he died,” the reply 
was, “ He will return in visible messianic 
authority ” (Mark xiv. 62= Matt. xxvi. 64, 
significant change in Luke xxii. 69). In 
several circles this future was conceived 
not as areturn of Jesus, nor in connexion 
with his historical appearance, but as the 
first real manifestation of the true messi- 
anic character which he had gained at 
the resurrection (cf. Titius, 31, 32). See 
on xii, 4 f. val, a@pryv: a double (Gk. 
Heb.) ratification of the previous oracle. 


Ver. 8. Only here and in xxi. 5 f. is 
God introduced as the speaker, in the 


305, and Kattenbusch (ii. 533 f.). 


e xxii. 8. 


Apocalypse. The advent of the Christ, 
which marks the end of the age, is brought 
about by God, who overrules (wayro- 
Kpatwp always of God in Apocalypse, 
otherwise the first part of the title might 
have suggested Christ) even the anomalies 
and contradictions of history for this provi- 
dential climax. By the opening of the 
second century rarhp jwavtokpatwp had 
become the first title of God in the Ro- 
man creed; the Apocalypse, indifferent to 
the former epithet, reproduces the latter 
owing to its Hebraic sympathies. éyo 
eipt: Coleridge used to declare that one 
chief defect in Spinoza was that the 
Jewish philosopher started with It ts in- 
stead of with I am. +18 GAda Kal 7d O: 
not the finality (Oesterley, Encycl. Relig. 
and Ethics, i. 1, 2), but the all-inclusive 
power of God, which comes fully into 
play in the new order of things inaugu- 
tated by the second advent. The sym- 
bolism which is here put in a Greek form 
had been developed in rabbinic specula- 


tion upon FY. With this and the fol- 
lowing passage, cf. the papyrus of Ani 
(E. B. D. 12): “He leadeth in his train 
that which is and that which is not yet. 
. . . Homage to thee, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords, who from the womb 
of Nut hast ruled the world and Akert 
{the Egyptian Hades]. Thy body is of 
bright and shining metal, thy head is of 
azure blue, and the brilliance of the tur- 
quoise encircleth thee.” For the con- 
nexion of a presentiment of the end (7, 8) 
with an impulse to warn contemporaries 
(9 f.) see 4 Esd. xiv. ro f., where the 
warning of the world’s near close is fol- 
lowed by an injunction to the prophet 
to “set thine house in order, reprove 
thy people, console the humble among 
them”; whereupon the commission to 
write under inspiration is given, 

i. Q-lii. 22, an address to Asiatic Chris- 
tendom (as represented by seven chur- 
ches) which in high prophetic and ora- 
cular style rallies Christians to their 
genuine oracle of revelation in Jesus and 
his prophetic spirit. At a time when 
local oracles (for the famous one of 
Apollo near Miletus, see Friedlander, iii. 


8—g. 


kal Baoideia Kal * 


Kahoupevn Odtpw *81a tov Adyov Tod Oeod Kat Thy paptupiav 


19, Clem. Rom. xxxv., etc. 
practically (cf. Eus., H. E., iii 18, 1-3). 


561 f.), besides those in Greece and Syria 
and Egypt, were eagerly frequented, it 
was of moment to lay stress on what had 
superseded all such media for the faithful. 
Cf. Minuc. Felix, Oct. 7, “‘pleni et mixti 
deo uates futura praecerpunt, dant caute- 
lam periculis, morbis medelam, spem 
afflictis, operam miseris, solacium calami- 
tatibus, laboribus leuamentum ”, 

i. 9-20, introductory vision. 

Ver. 9. The personality of the seer is 
made prominent in apocalyptic literature, 
to locate or guarantee any visions which 
are to follow. Here the authority with 
which this prophet is to speak is condi- 
tioned by his kinship of Christian exper- 
ience with the churches and his special 
revelation from God. dSedpds (cf. vi. 11, 
xii. 10): for its pagan use as=fellow- 
‘member of the same (religious) society, 
cf. C. B. P. i. 96 f., and Dittenberger’s 
Sylloge Inscr. Graec. 474, 10 (adeApor 
ols kowa Ta Twatpga). OAter, put first 
as the absorbing fact of their experi- 
ence, and as a link of sympathy between 
writer and readers; kat Paowdetq, the 
outcome of OAtprs in the messianic 
order: distress no end in itself; Kat 
‘ropovy, patient endurance the moral 
condition of participation in % OAthts 
and 7% Baowdela, by which one is nerved 
to endure the presence of the former 
without breaking down, and to bear the 
temporary delay of the latter without 
impatience. While parpoOvpla is the 
absence of resentment at wrong, ‘ao- 
pov"y =not giving way under trials. See 
Barn. ii., “the aids of our faith are fear 
and patience, long-suffering and _ self- 
control are our allies”; also Tertul- 
lian’s famous aphorism, ‘“ubi Deus, ibi 
et alumna eius, patientia scilicet”. —év 
*Inootv (a Pauline conception, only re- 
peated in Apocalypse at xiv. 13), either 
with all three substantives or merely 
(cf. 2 Thess. iii. 5) with taopovy. In 
any case tm. is closely linked to éyv 
*I.; such patience, as exemplified in 
Jesus, and inspired by him, was the car- 
dinal virtue of the Apocalypse and its 
age. Inthe early Christian literature of 
this period ‘“‘we cannot name anything 
upon which blessedness is so frequently 
made to rest, as upon the exercise of 
patient endurance ” (Titius, 142). éyevd- 
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drropovy év “Incod, éyevounv év TH viow TH f Keynote 


of age, 

Heb. vi. 
12, X..36, 
Lk. xxi. 


g Insense of vi. 9, xx. 4, cf. Epict. Diss. iii, 24, 113, 80a = Evexev 


pyv év (I found myself in”: implying 
that when he wrote he was no longer 
there), not by flowing waters (as fre- 
quently, ¢.g., En. xiii. 7), but in the small, 
treeless, scantily populated island of Pat- 
mos, one of the Sporades, whither crimi- 
nals were banished sometimes by the 
Roman authorities (Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 
12, 23). Relegatio to an island was not 
an infrequent form of punishment for 
better-class offenders or suspects under 
the black régime of Domitian, as under 
Diocletian for Christians (cf. Introd. 
§ 6). No details are given, but probably 
it meant hard labour in the quarries, and 
was inflicted by the pro-consul of Asia 
Minor. Why John was only banished, 
we do not know. As “the word of God 
and the witness of Jesus” are not quali- 
fied by any phrase such as 600 eldev 
(ver. 2, and thereby identified with the 
present Apocalypse), the words indicate 
as elsewhere (cf. 81a, «.7.A., reff.) the 
occasion of his presence in Patmos, i.e., 
his loyalty to the gospel (cf. @Atts), 
rather than the object of his visit. 
The latter could hardly be evangelising 
(Spitta), for Patmos was insignificant 
and desolate, nor, in face of the use of 
8ua, can the phrase mean “for the pur- 
pose of receiving this revelation” (Bleek, 
Lticke, Diisterdieck, Hausrath, B. Weiss, 
Baljon, etc.). Either he had voluntarily 
withdrawn from the mainland to escape 
the stress of persecution (which scarcely 
harmonises with the context or the gen- 
eral temper of the book) or for solitary 
communion (cf. Ezek. i. 1-3), or, as is 
more likely, his removal was a punish- 
ment (cf. Abbott, 114-16). The latter 
view is corroborated by tradition (cf. 
Zahn, § 64, note 7), which, although 
later and neither uniform nor wholly 
credible, is strong enough to be taken as 
independent evidence. It can hardly be 
explained away as a mere elaboration 
of the present passage (so, ¢.g., Reuss, 
Bleek, Bousset); the allusion to paprv- 
ptoy is too slight to have been suggested 
by the darker sense of martyrdom, and it 
is far-fetched to argue that the tradition 
was due to a desire to glorify John with 
a martyrdom. Unless, therefore, the re- 
ference is a piece of literary fiction (in 
which case it would probably have been 
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h (From. "Inood. 10. éyevopyny “ev mvedpare ev tH Kuprany pepo Kat 


Zech. i. 6, 
vii.12, etc. 
LXX), cf. 
trast yey. év cauré Acts xii. 11. 


elaborated) it must be supposed to be 
vague simply because the matter was 
perfectly familiar to the circle for whom 
the book was written. It is to those 
exercised in prudence, temperance, and 
virtue that (according to Philo, de incor- 
rupt. mundi, § 1, cf. Plutarch’s discussion 
in defect. ovac. 38 f.) God vouchsafes 
visions, but John introduces his personal 
experience in order to establish relations 
between himself and his readers rather 
than to indicate the conditions of his 
theophany. 

Ver. 10. Ecstasy or spiritual rapture, 
the supreme characteristic of prophets in 
Did. xi. 7 (where the unpardonable sin 
is to criticise a prophet Aadotvra év 
amvevpatt), Was not an uncommon experi- 
ence in early Christianity, which was 
profoundly conscious of living in the long- 
looked for messianic age (Acts ii. 17 f., 
cf. Eph. iii. 5), when such phenomena 
were to be amatter of course. Through- 
out the Apocalypse (xxi. 5, etc.) John 
first sees, then writes; the two are not 
simultaneous. While the Apocalypse is 
thus the record of a vision (8pacts, ix. 17), 
the usual accompaniments of a vision— 
i.e., prayer and fasting—are significantly 
absent from the description of this in- 
augural scene, which is reticent and 
simple as compared, ¢.g., with a passage 
like Asc. Isd. iv. 10-16. It is possible, 
however, that the prophet was engaged 
in prayer when the trance or vision over- 
took him (like Peter, Acts x. 9-11, cf. 
Ign. ad Polyc. ii. 2, 7a 8€ adpara atrer, 
tva cor davepw0f), since the day of 
weekly Christian worship is specially 
mentioned on which, though separated 
from the churches (was there one at 
Patmos ?), he probably was wrapt in 
meditations (on the resurrection of Christ) 
appropriate to the hour. The Imperial 
or Lord’s day, first mentioned here in 
early Christian literature (so Did. xiv., 
Gosp. Peter 11, etc.) contains an implicit 
allusion to the ethnic custom, prevalent 
in Asia Minor, of designating the first 
day of the month (or week ?) as LeBaory 
in honour of the emperor's birthday (see 
Thieme’s Inschr. Maeander, 1906, 15, 
and Deissmann in E.Bi, 2813 f.). Chris- 
tians, too, have their imperial day (cf. 
Introd. § 2), to celebrate the birthday of 
their heavenly king. With his mind 
absorbed in the thought of the exalted 


iv. 2, xxi, 10; condition of vision, Acts vii. 55; = év éxkordoe (Acts xi. 5, xxii. 17), Con- 


Jesus and stored with O.T. messianic 
conceptions from Daniel and Ezekiel, 
the prophet had the following ecstasy in 
which the thoughts of Jesus and of the 
church already present to his mind are 
fused into one vision. He recalls in 
spirit the usual church-service with its 
praises, prayers, sudden voices, and 
silences, (Compare Ign. Magn. ix. ei 
ovv of év Tadatots mpdypaciww avacTpa- 
dévtes els xKatvétnta éAmldos 7dOov, 
pykére caBBariLovres GAG Kata Kupia- 
Kyv Cavres, ev Ff kat 7 Cot pov ave- 
tetev 8. avtTod Kal Tod Bavatov avTod 
. « . Kal 81a TodTo tropévopey.) John’s 
service of God (ver. 2) involved suffer- 
ing, instead of exempting him from the 
trials of ordinary Christians; the subse- 
quent visions and utterances prove not 
merely that in his exile he had fallen 
back upon the O.T. prophets for conso- 
lation but that (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29) he 
was anxiously brooding over the condi- 
tion of his churches on the mainland. 
Cf. Dio Chrys. Orat. xiii. 422, where the 
philosopher dates the consciousness of 
his vocation from the period of his exile. 
Upon the other hand, the main criterion 
of a false prophet (Eus. H. E. v. 17, 2), 
apart from covetousness, was speech 
év wapekortacet, i.¢., the arrogant, igno- 
rant, frenzied rapture affected by pagan 
Cagliostros, who were destitute of any 
unselfish religious concern for other 
people. émicw pov, the regular method 
of spiritualistic voices and appearances : 
oa\myyos, loud and clear, not an un- 
usual expression for voices heard in a 
trance (cf. Martyr. Polyc. xxii. 2, Moscow 
MS). The following Christophany falls 
into rhythmical expression. As a revela- 
tion of the Lord (ver. 1, cf. 2 Cor. xii. 1), 
with which we may contrast Emerson’s 
saying (‘I conceive a man as always 
spoken to from behind and unable to 
turn his head and see the speaker”), it 
exhibits several of the leading functions 
discharged by Jesus in the Apocalypse, 
where he appears as (a) the revealer of 
secrets (i. I f., v. 5), (b) the guardian and 
champion of the saints (ii., iii., etc.), (c) 
the medium, through sacrifice, of their 
relationship to God, (d) associated with 
God in rewarding them, and (e) in the 
preliminary overthrow of evil which ac- 
companies the triumph of righteousness. 
Compare the main elements of the divine 
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Hkovea *sricw pou davhy peyddny "ds oddmyyos 116 'Acyouoys, i Cf. Ezek. 
“0 Bdérers ypdipov eis BiBdiov Kal mémpov ™ tals éxrd exkdn- k Se.dariy; 
Exod. 


‘ A 
oiats, eis "Epecov kai eis Zudpvav i xal eis Mépyapor Kal eis Qudreipa eee 
Kal eis EdpSers Kal eis didadeddiav Kal eis Aaodixiay ”. sera 
12. Kal éméotpepa "Bdérew thy puvhy iris edder pet euod* curs, also 
kal émuotpépas elSov érra * Auxvias xpucas, ieee 7 
13. Kal év péow? Tay Auxvay Sporov ? uidy dvOparou : ean iaiae 
attract. to 
g. instead 


of ¢. m ii. 8, etc., xxii, 16. For éxcA. cf. on 1 Thess. i.2. 


n Cf. Jos., Ant., ix. 4, 5. 
0 Exod. xxxvii. 23 (cf. Abbott, 194 f.). ; Jone tte os 


p Cf. xiv. 14, Ez. i. 26, from Dan. vii. 13 (cf. Abbott, 175). 


1 For the orthography of Epvpvav ({uvpvay N, vg.) see on ii. 8. 

* Almost invariably AC, like A (LXX), write eppeow for ev peow (cf. Meisterhans, 
Gramm. d. att. Inschr., 110 f.); the original vuev (of QQ, 1, etc., Andc, so Ti., WH, 
Simcox, Bj., Swete, Bousset) has been corrected, as at xiv. 14, into vw by ACP, etc., 
Cyp., Ar. (so Al., Ws., WH marg.): the paorots (am. dey. in this sense) of CPQ, 
min., Ar. (edd.) has also been corrected into paoOors (§, min., Ti.) or even patois 
(A, min., so Lach., Ws.) ; pafous uirorum paorous (Luke, xxiii. 29) mulierum: 
Xpveay, an irregular contraction, is smoothed out in §cPQ into ypvonv (for the 


papyri-usage, cf. Class. Rev., 1901, 35). 


nature as conceived by the popular reli- 
gion of contemporary Phrygia, viz., (d) 
prophetic power, (b) healing and purify- 
ing power, and (c) divine authority (sym- 
bolised by the axe): C. B. P., ti. 357. 

Ver. 11, ypdrpov (cf. Herm. Vis. II. iv. 3); 
this emphasis put upon the commission 
to compose and circulate what he sees in 
the vision, is due to the author’s claim of 
canonical authority and reflects a time 
when a literary work of this nature still 
required some guarantee, although at an 
earlier date smaller oracles had been 
written and accepted (¢.¢., that which 
determined the flight of the early Chris- 
tians to Pella, Eus. H. E., iii. 5, 3). 
John’s réle, however, is passive in two 
senses of the term. He seldom acts or 
journeys in his vision, whereas Jewish 
apocalypses are full of the movements of 
their seers; nor does his vision lead to 
any practical course of action, for—un- 
like most of the O.T. prophets—he is not 
conscious of any commission to-preach or 
to reform the world. The prophet is an 
author. His experience is to be no luxury 
but a diffused benefit ; and as in Tob. xii. 
20 (“and now... write in a book all that 
has taken place”) and 4 Esd. xii. 37 
(‘‘ therefore write in a book all thou hast 
seen, and thou shalt teach,” etc.), the 
prophet is careful to explain that compo- 
sition is no mere literary enterprise but 
due to a divine behest. The cities are 
enumerated from Ephesus northwards to 
Smyrna (forty miles) and Pergamos (fifty 
miles north of Smyrna), then across for 


forty miles S.E. to Thyatira, down to 
Sardis, Philadelphia (thirty miles S.E. of 
Sardis), and Laodicea (forty miles S.E. of 
Philadelphia). Cf. on ver. 4 and Introd. 
§ 2. Except Pergamos and Laodicea, 
the churches lay within Lydia (though 
the writer employs the imperial term for 
the larger province) which was at that 
period a by-word for voluptuous civilisa- 
tion. 

Ver. 12. The seven golden lamp-stands 
are cressets representing the seven chur- 
ches (20), the sevenfold lamp-stand of the 
Jewish temple (cf. S. C. 295-99) having 
been for long used as a symbol (Zech. 
iv. 2, 10). The function of the churches 
is to embody and express the light of the 
divine presence upon earth, so high is 
the prophet’s conception of the com- 
munities (cf. on ii. 4, 5); their duty is to 
keep the light burning and bright, other- 
wise the reason for. their existence dis- 
appears (ii. 5). Consequently the prim- 
ary activity of Jesus in providence and 
revelation bears upon the purity of those 
societies through which his influence is 
to reach mankind, just as his connexion 
with them on the other hand assures 
them of One in heaven to whom out of 
difficulties here they can appeal with 
confidence. 

Ver. 13. The churches are inseparable 
from their head and centre Jesus, who 
moves among the cressets of his temple 
with the dignity and authority of a high 
priest. The anarthrous 4 4. is the 
human appearance of the celestial mes- 
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q Only here 
in N.T.: 


Sir. xxvii. Lovnv xpucav. 


1 


* ds xudv- 


t From En. xiv. 20 (cvi. 2, 10), cf. Matt. xxviii. 3, 
xxiii, 19-20, Hom. Iliad, xiti. 474. 


1¥For a late variant (av tp. A. woet ep. 


ATLOKAAY¥IE ITQANNOY 


I. 


evBeSupevov Trodipy Kal * wepreLwopevov mpds Tois PacTots 
14. 4 88 Kehadh adrod Kal ai tpixes Aevkal ds prov NeuKdy, 


Kai ot dpOadpot abtod ds "pddg trupds ° 


Slay. En. i. 5, xxxvii. 1. u ii, 18, xix. 12, Sir. 


kat To ev. avtov A. ws xtwv), conforming 


the words to Daniel, cf. Simcox in Expos, iv. 316-318. 


siah, as in En. xlvi. 1-6 (where the Son 
of man accompanies God, who, as the 
Head of Days, had a head ‘white as 
wool”) and Asc. Isa. xi. 1. The difficult 
Spovov is to be explained (with Vit. ii. 
127, 223, 227) aS=as (ii. 18, vi. 14, ix. 
7, 8, xxi. 11) or ofov, “ something like,” a 
loose reproduction of the Heb. (‘‘un étre 
semblable 4 nous, un homme”). The 
whole passage illustrates the writer’s 
habit of describing an object or person 
by heaping up qualities without strict 
regard to natural or grammatical collo- 
cation. modrpys (sc. xuTov or éo Ors), a 
long robe reaching to the feet, was an 
oriental mark of dignity (cf. on i. 7, and 
Ezek. ix. 2, 11, LXX), denoting high 
rank or office such as that of Parthian 
kings or of the Jewish high priest who 
wore a purple one. High girding (with 
a belt?) was another mark of lofty 
position, usually reserved for Jewish 
priests, though the Iranians frequently 
appealed to their deities as “‘high-girt”’ 
(i.e., ready for action=cf. Yasht xv. 54, 
57, ‘‘Vaya of the golden girdle, high- 
up girded, swift moving, as powerful in 
sovereignty as any absolute sovereign in 
the world”). The golden buckle or réprry 
was part of the insignia of royalty and 
its dtdou (x Macc. x. 8, 9, xi. 58). The 
author thus mixes royal and sacerdotal 
colours on his palette to heighten the 
majesty of Christ’s appearance. New, 
golden (as in Iranian eschatology), shin- 
ing, white—are the usual adjectives which 
he employs throughout the book for the 
transcendent bliss of the life beyond and 
its heavenly tenants; “‘ golden” had been 
used already in Greek as a synonym for 
precious, excellent, divine. 

Ver. 14. @s x.; another conventional 
simile for celestial beings. 7k. «. at 7., 
a pleonastic expression; either = ‘“‘his 
head, t.e. his hair,” or ‘‘his forehead 
and his hair”; scarcely a hendiadys for 
“the hair of the head” (Bengel). 
Jewish tradition rationalised the white 


hairs into a proof of God’s activity as 
a wise old teacher (Chag. 14, cf. Prov. 
xx. 27 f.), and the Daniel-vision might 
suggest the fine paradox between the 
divine energy and this apparent sign of 
weakness. But such traits are probably 
poetical, not allegorical, in John’s vision ; 
they body forth his conception of Jesus as 
divine. In Egyptian theology a similar 
trait belongs to Ani after beatification. 
The whole conception of the messiah in 
the Apocalypse resembles that outlined 
in Enoch (Similitudes, xxxvii.-lxxi.), where 
he also possesses pre-existence as Son of 
man (xlviii.) sits on his throne of glory 
(xlvii. 3) for judgment, rules all men 
(Ixii. 6), and slays the wicked with the 
word of his mouth (Ixii. 2); but this 
particular transference to the messiah 
(i. 14, 17, 18, ii. 8, xxii. 12, 13), of what is 
in Daniel predicated of God as the world- 
judge, seems to form a specifically N.T. 
idea, unmediated even in Enoch (xlvi. 1), 
although the association of priestly and 
judicial attributes with those of royalty 
was easy for an Oriental (it is predicated 
of the messiah by Jonathan ben Usiel on 
Zech. iv. 12, 13). os AOE aupds, like 
Slav. En. i. 5, from Dan. x. 6; cf. Suet. 
August. 79, ‘“‘oculos habuit claros et 
nitidos, quibus etiam existimari uoluit 
inesse quiddam diuini uigoris ; gaudebat- 
que si quis sibi acrius contuenti quasi 
ad fulgorem solis uultum submitteret”’. 
Divine beauty was generally manifested 
(Verg. Aen. v. 647 f.) in glowing eyes (in- 
sight and indignation), the countenance 
and the voice; here also (ver. 15) in feet 
to crush all opposition. The messiah is 
not crowned, however (cf. later, xix. 12). 
X:=some hard (as yet unidentified) metal 
which gleamed after smelting. The most 
probable meaning of this obscure hybrid 
term is that suggested by Suidas: yad- 
kohiBavov: el8os HACKTpOV TiLL@TEpo” 
Xpvcor, rrr Se 7d HAeKTpov GAAS TUTFOV 
Xpvotov peprypévov téo kal AvWela (HA. 
actually occurring in LXX, Ezek. i. 27). 


14—17. 
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15. Kal of méSes adtod Spor. "xadkoAtBdve, ds ev Kapive v ii. 18, of. 
t 
E 


Temupwpevns * 1 


Kai "9 ovh abtod ds pwvh bSdrwv woAdav - 
16. kat * €xwv év rH Seba Xeupi adtod dotdpas émrd - 


zek. 1.7 
(LXX). 
w Ezek. i. 
24, xliii. 2 
Heb.), 
4 Esd. vi. 


N a A a . 
kal %éx tod otduatos abtod popdaia Sictopos deta ex-x Pres. pte. 


Topevoevy * 


A 3 a ¢ c a 
Kal “i dips adtod ds 6 Htos haiver év TH Suvdper adtod. 


4 
17. Kat Ste elSov aitdv, *émeca mpds Tods mé8as adTod OS y 2 Thess. 


vexpds* Kat ” €0nxev thy Segiav adtod én ee A€ywr, “Mi oBoo- 


z Judg. v. 31, Slav. En. i. 5, xix. 1. 


ii. 8, cf. 

4 Esd. xiii. 
4, Io, and 
Isa.xlix.2. 


a Isa. vi. 5, Dan. viii. 17-18, x. 17-19, En. xiv. 13- a 
Slav. En. i. 7-8, Tob xii. 16, Add. Esth, xv. 15, Matt. xxviii. 4. Oe ae? Ae 


b Dan. x. Io, 1 


1 qremupwpevor (PQ, etc., And., Ar., so Al., WH marg.) and memvpopeva(sy, min., 
vg., Sah., Syr., S., Aeth., Vict., so Ti, Bj., Bs., Holtzm.) seem variant corrections of 
the original genitive memvpwpevyns (AC, so Lach., Tr.. WH, Ws., Sw.)—Pr. = sicut 


de fornace ignea. 


The reference then is to amber or to some 
composition like brass or (copper) bronze ; 
only, it contains gold (cf. vulg. =aurichal- 
cum, a valuable and gleaming metal). 
Abbott (201) sees a corruption of some 
phrase like yadkoy év «dtBdve, while 


others suggest xadkés and 95 (i.e., 


glowing white brass). Haussleiter would 
upon inadequate grounds omit os ék. «. 
mem. (219-24). 

Ver. 16. The care and control exer- 
cised by Christ over the churches only 
come forward after the suggestions of 
majesty and authority (13-15) which 
followed the initial idea of Christ’s 
central position (€v péow) among the 
churches. Cf. v. 6 (év péow) for another 
reference to Christ’s central authority— 
éxov, «.T.. For the astrological back- 
ground of this figure, cf. Jeremias 24 f. 
The traditional symbol, of which an 
interpretation is given later (ver. 20), 
probably referred to the seven planets 
rather than to the Pleiades or any other 
constellation. Ifthe description is to be 
visualised, the seven stars may be pic- 
tured as lying on Christ’s palm in the 
form of the stars in the constellation of 
Ursa Major—popogata, «1A. By a 
vivid objectifying of the divine word 
(corresponding to that, eg., in Isa. ix. 
8 f., ix. 4, and suggested by the tongue- 
shaped appearance of the short Roman 
sword or dagger), the figure of the sharp 
sword issuing from the mouth is applied 
(in Ps. Sol. xvii. 27, 39, as here) to the 
messiah, as in Jewish literature to God 
(Ps. cxlix. 6, etc.) and to wisdom (Sap. 
xviii. 15), elsewhere to the Adyos Tov 


Beod (Heb. iv. 12, cf. Apoc. xix. 13-15) : 
Christ’s power of reproof and punish- 
ment is to be directed against the church 
(ii. 12 f.) as well as against the world of 
heathen opposition (xix. 21, where the 
trait is artistically moreappropriate). As 
a nimbus or coronatd radiata sometimes 
crowned the emperor (“image des rayons 
lumineux qu’il lance sur le monde,” Beur- 
lier), so the face of Christ (8yis as in John 
xi. 44, cf. below, x. 1) is aptly termed, 
as in the usual description of angelic 
visitants (reff.), bright as sunshine un- 
intercepted by mist or clouds. This is 
the climax of the delineation. 

Ver. 17. é@meoa x.T.d., the stereo- 
typed behaviour (cf. Num. xxiv. 4) in 
such apocalyptic trances (Weinel, 129, 
182, KR. ¥. 375 f.; for the terror of 
spiritual experience cf. Schiller’s lines: 
“ Schrecklich ist es Deiner Wahrheit 
| Sterbliches Gefass zu seyn”); Jesus, 
however, does here what Michael (En. 
Ixxi. 3) or some other friendly angel 
does in most Jewish apocalypses. There 
is no dialogue between the prophet and 
Christ, as there is afterwards between 
him and the celestial beings—ph ¢. 
The triple reassurance is (1) that the 
mysterious, overwhelming Figure reveals 
his character, experience and authority, 
instead of proving an alien unearthly 
visitant; (2) the vision has a practical 
object (‘‘ write,” 19) bearing upon hu- 
man life, and (3) consequently the 
mysteries are not left as baffling enigmas. 
All the early Christian revelations which 
are self-contained, presuppose the risen 
Christ as their source; the Apocalypse 
of Peter, being fragmentary, is hardly 
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cIsa. xiv. éyé eipe °6 mpatos kal § *éoxaros, 18. Kai! éyevdunvy vexpds Kal 


6, xviii. 
12, cf. 
below on 
iii, 14. 
d Cf, xxii._ 
3, 16f. 7 
e Job xxxviii. 17, Sap. xvi. 13. 


Oavdrou Kal tod abou. 


3 f = xdetdas (Helbing 40). 
the grave, see Rohde’s Psyche (1894), 491 f., 673 f. 


i800 Lav eipl eis tos aldvas Tav aidvuy: °Kat Exo Tas Kets * Tob 
19. [pdipov ody & elBes, kat & eiot Kai & 


g Gen. obj. For Hades = @av. or 


10m. karo Lov, after exxaros, with primitive Latin text (Pr., Tic., Beatus, etc.), 
Haussl. 218-220, Wellh. The words (a marginal gloss., from Kat t. €. €. ?) are more 
likely to have been added (and retained for their bearing on Christ’s pre-existence) 


than omitted; they add nothing to the sense or continuity of the passage. 
expression is used of God in iv. 9-10, as of Yahveh in O.T. 


The 
8 om. Kat (“If o fev 


was a marginal note, it would enter the text at first without kau,” Simcox). 


an exception to the rule. The present 
vision presents him as superhuman, 
messianic, militant and divine. But the 
writer is characteristically indifferent to 
the artistic error of making Christ's right 
hand at once hold seven stars and be 
laid on the seer (16, 17). Cf. the fine 
application of the following passage by 
Milton in his ‘“ Remonstrant’s Defence”. 
The whole description answers to what 
is termed, in modern psychology, a “ pho- 
tism ”. 

Ver. 18. Not “it is I, the first and 
the last” (which would require éyo eipe 
before ph goBod), but “I am, etc.” 
The eternal life of the exalted Christ is a 
comfort both in method and result; 
éyevopnv vexpds (not os; really dead), 
his experience assuring men of sym- 
pathy and understanding; kat t8od, 
«.7.A., his victory and authority over 
death=an assurance of his power to 
rescue his own people from the grim 
prison of the underworld (Hades, cf. 
3 Macc. v. 50, the intermediate abode of 
the dead, being as usual personified in 
connexion with death). A background 
for this conception lies in the primitive 
idea of Janus, originally an Italian sun- 
god, as the key-holder (cf. Ovid’s Fasti, 
i. 129, 130, Hor. Caym. Sec. 9, 10) who 
opens and closes the day (sun = deus 
clauiger), rather than in Mithraism 
which only knew keys of heaven, or 
in Mandzan religion (Cheyne’s Bible 
Problems, 102-106). The key was a 
natural Oriental symbol for authority 
and power (cf. in this book, iii. 7, ix. 1, 
xx. I). Jewish. belief (see Gfrérer, i. 
377-378) assigned three keys or four 
exclusively to God (‘‘ quos neque angelo 
neque seraphino committit ”) ; these in- 
cluded, according to different views, 
“‘clauis sepulchorum,” “clavis uitae,” 
“ clauis resurrectionis mortuorum”. To 
ascribe this divine prerogative to Jesus as 
the divine Hero who had mastered death 


is, therefore, another notable feature 
in the high Christology of this book. 
For the whole conception see E. B. D. 
ch. lxiv. (fifth century B.c.?): “I am 
Yesterday and To-day and To-morrow 
. . . I am the Lord of the men who are 
raised again; the Lord who cometh 
forth from out of the darkness.” It is 
based on the theophany of the Ancient 
of Days in Dan. vii. g f. (yet cf. x. 5, 6), 
who bestows on the ideal Israel (@s vids 
av@.) dominion. John changes this into 
a Christophany, like the later Jewish tra- 
dition which saw in vids 4. a personal, 
divine messiah. When one remembers 
the actual position of affairs, the confi- 
dent faith of such passages is seen to 
have been little short of magnificent. 
To this Christian prophet, spokesman of 
a mere ripple upon a single wave of dis- 
sent -in the broad ocean of paganism, 
history and experience find unity and 
meaning nowhere but in the person of 
a blameless Galilean peasant who had 
perished as a criminal in Jerusalem. 
So would such early Christian expecta- 
tions appear to an outsider. He would 
be staggered by the extraordinary claims 
advanced on behalf of its God by this 
diminutive sect, perhaps more than 
staggered by the prophecy that imperial 
authority over the visible and invisible 
worlds lay ultimately in the hands of 
this deity, whose power was not limited 
to his own adherents.—Christophanies 
were commissions either to practical 
service (Acts x. 19, etc.), or, as here, so 
composition. 

Ver. Ig. ovv, at the command of him 
who has authority over the other world 
and the future (resuming ver. 11. now 
that the paralysing fear of ver. 17 has 
been removed). Like the author of 4th 
Esdras, this prophet is far more interested 
in history than in the chronological 
speculations which engrossed many of the 
older apocalyptists. The sense of ypdpov 
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HéAder yeréoOar! werd taita. 20. 13 putipiov tov érd datépw h Anacolou- 


ols cides emi ris Seftas pou, Kal tds émrd duxvias Tas xpucas— 


thon, w= 
nom, pen- 
dens, A. 
irreg. at- 
tracted into case of ows after eldes 


1For yweo@ar (Luke xxi. 36] (McA, 1, 38, etc., Andc, Areth., WH, Bs., Bj., 
Sw., Lach.) read yeveoOar (pg*CQP, etc., Andpal, Al. Ti., Ws.). 


k.T.A. is not, write the vision already 
seen (& efSes, i. 10-18), the present (& 
eioiv, i. 20-iii. 20, the state of the 
churches, mainly conceived as it exists 
now and here), and the future (@ péAAer 
yevéoOor pera Tatra, i.¢., iv. x f.), as 
though the words were a rough pro- 
gramme of the whole book; nor, as 
other editors (¢.g., Spitta) unconvincingly 
suggest, is @ eloly = ‘ what they mean,” 
epexegetic of & etSes, or elSes (cf. x. 7, 
xv. I) in a future perfect sense (Selwyn). 
The following chapters cannot be re- 
garded merely as interpretations of i. 
to-18, and the juxtaposition of péAAev 
yev. (from LXX of Isa. xlviii. 6) fixes the 
temporal meaning of eiotv here, even 
although the other meaning occurs in a 
different context in ver. 20. Besides, 
i. I0-18 is out of all proportion to the 
other two divisions, to which indeed it 
forms a brief prelude. The real sense 
is that the contents of the vision (el8es, 
like BAéqwets in ver. 11, being proleptic) 
consist of what is and what is to be, 
these divisions of present and future 
underlying the whole subsequent Apo- 
calypse. The neut. plur. with a plural 
verb and a singular in the same sent- 
ence, indicates forcibly the indiffer- 
ence of the author to the niceties of 
Hellenistic grammar. For the whole 
see Dan. ii. 29, 30, also Barn. i.: ‘‘ The 
Lord (Seomérys) hath disclosed to us 
by the prophets things past and present, 
giving us also a taste of the firstfruits of 
the future”; v.: “We ought, there- 
fore, to be exceedingly thankful to the 
Lord for disclosing the past to us and 
making us wise in the present; yea as 
regards the future even we are not void 
of understanding”. Moral stimulus and 
discipline were the object of such visions : 
as Tertullian declares of the Mortanist 
seers: ‘‘uidunt uisiones et ponentes 
faciem deorsum etiam uoces audiunt 
manifestas tam salutares quam occultas ” 
(de exhort. cast. 10). 

Ver. 20. pvor. (as in Dan. ii. 27, 
LXX; see below on x. 7) = “the secret 
symbol”. These two symbols, drawn 
from the lore of contemporary apoca- 
lyptic, are chosen for explanation, partly 
as an obscure and important element in 


the foregoing vision which had to be set 
in a new light, partly because they afford 
a clue to all that follows (especially the 
opening section, ii. 1, 5). The seven- 
branched lamp-stand was a familiar 
symbol, frequently carved on the lintel 
of a synagogue. Along with the silver 
trumpets and other spoils of the temple 
it now lay in the temple of Peace at 
Rome. The fanciful symbolism, by 
which the cressets shining on earth are 
represented —in another aspect — as 
heavenly bodies, corresponds to Paul’s 
fine paradox about the Christian life of 
the saints lying hidden with Christ in 
God; even unsatisfactory churches, like 
those at Sardis and Laodicea, are not 
yet cast away. Note also that the light 
and presence of God now shine in the 
Christian churches, while the ancestral 
Jewish light is extinguished (4 Esd. x. 
22): ‘* The light of our lamp-stand is put 
out”). It is curious that in Assyrian 
representations the candelabrum is fre- 
quently indistinguishable from the sacred 
seven-branched tree crowned with a star 
(R. S. 488); Josephus expressly de- 
clares (Ant. iii. 6. 7, 7. 7) that the seven 
lamps on the stand signified the seven 
planets, and that the twelve loaves on 
the shew-bread table signified the signs 
of the zodiac (Bell. v. 5, 5), while Philo 
had already allegorised the lamp-stand 
(=seven planets) in quis haeres, § xly. 
This current association of the Adyvor 
with the planets is bound up with the 
astral conception of the angels of the 
churches (ayy. = “angels” as elsewhere 
in Apocalypse), who are the heavenly 
representatives and counterparts or pa- 
tron angels of the churches, each of the 
latter, like the elements (e.g., water 
xvi. 5, fire xiv. 18; see further in Bal- 
densperger, 106, and Gfrérer, i. 368 
f.), the wind (vii. 1), and the nether 
abyss (ix. 11), having its presiding 
heavenly spirit. The conception (E. 
¥. i. 593, 594) reaches back to post- 
exilic speculation, in which Greece, 
Persia and Judea had each an influen- 
tial and responsible angelic prince (Dan. 
x. 13, 20-21, xii. 1), and especially to the 
Iranian notion of fyvavashis or semi- 
ideal prototypes of an earthly personality 
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XV. 51, , 
Rom. xi. 25 (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 1 f.). 
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‘ot éwrd dotépes dyyedou Tay Eta exkAnovdy eioi> Kai at AuxviaL 
tions, xiii. at éxta, émTd exkAnotar eiot. 


II. 1. ‘TQ dyyddw Tis ev Epéow! exxdyotias ypdpov. Tdde héyer 


1 The variant tw (AC, Pr., tw trys 36, cf. Ws., 64-65) for the ts (Tw ev exxAnora 
Epeoov = S) of QP, Arm., And., Areth. is preferred by Lach., Tr., Naber, WH 
(136-137), Sx., Sw., and Hort (38-40): for xpvowv (QP, etc., Ti, WH, Bj., 
Bs.) Lach., Tr., Ws., Sw. (after AC) substitute xpucewv (cf. Helbing, 84 f). 


(here, a community), associated with re- 
miniscences of the Babylonian idea that 
certain stars were assigned to certain 
lands, whose folk and fortunes were bound 
up with their heavenly representatives 
(cf. Rawlinson’s Cuneif. Inscript. West. 
Asia Minor, ii. 49, iii. 54, 59, etc.). 
Afterwards (cf. Tobit) individuals were 
assigned a guardian spirit. This belief 
(Gfrérer, i. 374 f.) passed into early Chris- 
tianity (Matt. xviii. 10, Acts xii. 15, 
where see note), but naturally it never 
flourished, owing to Christ’s direct and 
spiritual revelation of God’s fatherly 
providence. The association of stars 
and angels is one of the earliest de- 
velopments in Semitic folklore, and 
its poetic possibilities lent themselves 
effectively as here to further religious 
applications; e.g., Enoch (i. 18) had 
long ago represented seven stars, “like 
spirits,” in the place of fiery punishment 
for disobedience to God’s commands. 
As Dr. Kohler points out (E. fF. i. 
582-97), the determining factors of 
Jewish. angelology were the ideas of 
“the celestial throne with its ministering 
angels, and the cosmos with its evil 
forces to be subdued by superior angelic 
forces,” which corresponds to the puni- 
tive and protective réles of angels in the 
Johannine Apocalypse. But in the latte: 
they are neither described at length nor 
exalted. They are simply commissioned 
by God to execute his orders or instruct 
the seer. The supreme concern of God 
is with the earth and man; angels are 
but the middle term of this relationship, 
at most the fellow-servants of the saints 
whose interests they promote (see below 
on xix. g, 10, xxii. 8, 9). Christians, un- 
like the Iranians (e.g. Bund. xxx. 23, 
etc.), offer no praises to them; they re- 
serve their adoration for God and Christ. 
However graphic and weird, the delinea- 
tion of demons and angels in this book 
is not grotesque and crude in the sense 
that most early Jewish and Christian 
descriptions may be said to deserve these 
epithets. Here the guardian spirit who 


is responsible for a church’s welfare, 
would, roughly speaking, be identified 
with itself; his oversight and its exist- 
ence being correlative terms. Hence 
there is a sense’ in which the allied 
conception of ayy. is true, namely, that 
the ayy. is the personified spirit or 
genius or heavenly counterpart of the 
church, the church being regarded as 
an ideal individual (so Andr., Areth., 
Wetst., Bleek, Liicke, Erbes, Beyschlag, 
Swete, etc.) who possesses a sort of 
Egyptian Ka or double. By itself, how- 
ever, this view lies open to the objection 
that it explains one symbol by another 
and hardly does justice to the naive 
poetry of the conception. The notion 
of guardian angels was widespread in 
the early church (Hermas, Justin, Clem. 
Alex., Origen, etc.), independently of this 
passage. Statius (Szlv. 1. 241) says that 
Domitian ‘ posuit sua sidera” (i.e., of 
his family) in the heaven, when he 
raised a temple to the Flavians—a con- 
temporary parallel upon a lower level of 
feeling, but indicating a similar view of 
the heavenly counterpart (cf. Ramsay, 
Seven Letters, 68 f.) The Apocalypse, 
though presupposing the exercise of dis- 
cipline and the practice of reading, 
prayer, and praise within the Christian 
communities, entirely ignores officials of 
any kind; and the following homilies are 
directly concerned with the churches 
(ii. 7, €xkAnolats, not the angels), their 
different members (cf. ii. 24) and their 
respective situations. Hence the poetic 
idealism of the G@yyedou soon fades, when 
the writer’s practical sense is brought to 
bear. As the scene of revelation is év 
mvevpat. and its author the heavenly 
Christ, the writer is instructed to ad- 
dress not tots ayiows (¢.g., ev Epéca), 
but their patron spirit or guardian angel. 
The point of the address is that the 
revelation of Jesus is directly conveyed 
through the spoken and written words of 
the prophets, as the latter are controlled 
by his Spirit. 


CHAPTER II. 1-CHAPTER III. 20. The 
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Beo@ Tay éxtd uXVLdv TOV xpuCGr - 


LY ld ‘ ‘ 
Tov KoTTOY Kat THY bTroLovyY gov, Kal Sti od Sdvy ° BacTdcaL KaKous, 
a: Ue) , , 
Kal “etmeipagas Tols Neyovtas éauTods elvat dmootd\ous ° Kal odK 


oppdv Bagrdce), ‘Thou canst not so much as tolerate”. 


“tested, put to the proof”. e Cf. oni. 6. 
seven open letters or pastorals (in the 
modern and ecclesiastical sense of the 
term) are appeals for vigour and vigil- 
ance which reflect a mind in which 
imaginative, even mystic fervour was 
accompanied by shrewd penetration into 
the existing state of morals and religion 
in the Asiatic communities. Their dis- 
orders and difficulties do not escape the 
notice of the prophet. He will neither 
spare nor despair of the churches. He 
speaks in the name of a Lord who knows 
not only who are his, but what they are, 
One who is keenly alive to their plight 
and struggles (ot8a, ii. 1, etc.) alike 
against inward corruption and the ex- 
ternal pressure of the Empire, one to 
whom their obscure provincial conflict 
is a matter of infinite moment. 

ii. 1-7, to Ephesus. 

Ver. 1. The political and commer- 
cial primacy of Ephesus, conjoined 
with its prestige as a centre for the 
Imperial cultus which flourished be- 
side the local cult of Diana, lent it 
cecumenical importance in the Eastern 
Empire. Christianity had for about 
half a century already made it a 
sphere and centre, and its position was 
enormously enhanced after the crisis of 
70 A.D. in Palestine, when Asia Minor 
became one of the foci of the new faith 
(cf. von Dobschiitz, pp. too f.). The 
description of the speaker is carried on 
from i. 12, 16, 20, with kpatév for 
éxwv (the church is neither to is plucked 
nor to be dropped from his hand) and 
the addition of wepimaray to é&v péow 
(activity and universal watchfulness, cf. 
Abbott, pp. 196 f.), touches which make 
the sketch more definite, but which are 
too slight to be pressed into any signifi- 
cance, unless one supposes a subtle 
general contrast between the ideal of the 
churches—“a star shining by its own 
inherent light”—and their actual con- 
dition upon earth which, like the lamp, 
requires constant replenishing and care, 
if its light is not to flicker or fade. 

Ver. 2. otSa: nothing escapes his 
notice, neither the good (2-3, 6) nor the 
bad (4, 5) qualities. épya = the general 
course and moral corduct of life, exem- 
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plified more especially in its active and 
passive sides, as exertion and endurance, 
by xéaos and tropovy, which are knit 
together by the final cov as epexegetic of 
épya. The kdqos, or hard work, is 
further specified in the text of ver. 2 
(the church’s vigorous dealing with im- 
postors), while the tmopovy is developed 
in ver. 3. For a parallel, verbal rather 
than real, see 1 Thess. i. 3. Here duty 
follows privilege (ver. 1), and communion 
with Christ involves practical energy and 
enterprise on earth. The remarkable 
prominence of épya in this book corre- 
sponds to its O.T. conception of the fear 
of God which, as a religious principle, 
manifests itself effectively in works. 
The phrase has nothing to do with the 
special sense in which Paul had em- 
ployed it during a bygone controversy. 
Works here are the result of an inner 
relation to God (xii. r1).—Patient endur- 
ance (2, 3, 7) wins everything and 
triumphs over opposition, as in the case 
of the Maccabean martyrs (4 Mace. i. 
11) who are lauded for their courage, 
Kal Ti tropova ... viKioavres Tov 
tipavvov Ti vmopovy.—Bacrtdca., the 
weak are a burden to be borne (Gal. 
vi. 2): the false, an encumbrance to be 
thrown off. Patience towards the for- 
mer is a note of strength: towards the 
latter, it is a sign of weakness. The 
prophet is thoroughly in sympathy (cf. 
2 John 10, 11) with the sharp scrutiny 
exercised at Ephesus over soi-disant 
missioners; he gladly recognises the 
moral vigour and shrewdness which 
made the local church impatient of 
itinerant evangelists whose character 
and methods would not stand scrutiny. 
Pretensions, greed and indolence were 
the chief sins of this class, but the 
prophet does not enter into details. He 
is content to welcome the fact that un- 
complaining endurance of wrong and 
hardship has not evaporated the power 
of detecting impostors and of evincing 
moral antipathy to them, upon the prin- 
ciple that tmopovy, as Clem. Alex. 
finely explained (Strom. ii. 18), is the 
knowledge of what is to be endured and 
of what is not. The literature of this 
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period (1 John, Didaché, etc.) is full of 
directions upon the moral and religious 
tests which a community should apply to 
these itinerant evangelists and teachers 
called “apostles”. The popularity and 
spread of Christianity rendered precau- 
tions necessary on the part of the faith- 
ful against unscrupulous members of 
this order, which had already attracted 
men of quite inferior character as well 
as of heretical beliefs. The evil men 
here includes these pseudo-apostles as 
well as the Nikolaitan libertines of ver. 
6 (cf. 15) with whom perhaps the 
“apostles” were in sympathy; éefp. 
and etp. denote some definite and recent 
crisis, while pro. reflects the permanent 
obstacles of the local situation. This 
temper of the church is warmly com- 
mended by Ign. (ad Eph. ix.) at a later 
period; ‘I have learned that certain 
folk passed through you with wicked 
doctrine (kakyv S18ax1)v), but you would 
not allow them to sow seed in you”. 
With equal loftiness and severity of tone, 
John like Ignatius might have added: 
7a Se évépata avTav, dyra Gmiora, ovK 
eokev por éyypapar (Smyrn. v.). 

Ver. 3. The tenses as in ver. 2 de- 
note a general attitude still existing, the 
outcome of some special stage of perse- 
cution for the sake of the Christian name. 
kekotrlakes, cf. Kéqoy (ver. 2), a slight 
play on words; “ noui laborem tuum, nec 
tamen laboras, 7.e., labore non frangeris” 
(Bengel). Tired in loyalty, not of it. 
The Ephesian church can bear anything 
except the presence of impostors in her 
membership. 

Ver. 4. Brotherly love, an early and 
authentic proof of the faith; as in ver. 
19, 2 John 5-6, 3 John 6, and the striking 
parallel of Matt. xxiv. 12 (see 10) where, 
as at Corinth (see also Did. xvi. 3) party- 
spirit and immorality threatened its ex- 
istence. Jealous regard for moral or 
doctrinal purity, and unwavering loyalty 
in trial, so far from necessarily sustain- 
ing the spirit of charity, may exist side by 
side, as here, with censoriousness, sus- 


picion, and quarrelling. Hence the neg- 
lect of brotherly love, which formed a 
cardinal fault in contemporary gnosticism 
(.e.. 1 John ii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 5 f.), may 
penetrate the very opposition to such 
error. During any prolonged strain 
put upon human nature, especially in a 
small society driven jealously to maintain 
its purity, temper is prone to make in- 
roads on affection and forbearance; it 
was inevitable also that opportunities 
for this should be given in early Chris- 
tianity, where party-leaders tended to 
exaggerate either the liberal or the puri- 
tan element in the gospel. When Ap- 
ollonius of Tyana visited Ephesus, one 
of the first topics he raised was the duty 
of unselfish charity (Vit. Afoll. iv. 3). 
The historical reference here is probably 
to the temporary decline of the Ephesian 
church after Paul’s departure (see Acts 
xx. 29 f., etc.) Its revival took place 
under the ministry of the Johannine 
circle, who—carrying on the spirit of 
Paulinism with independent vigour— 
made it the most prominent centre of 
Christianity in the East. With vv. 2-4, 
compare Pliny, H. N. ii. 18: “ deus est 
mortali iuuare mortalem, et haec ad aeter- 
nam gloriam uia”; also Pirke Aboth, ii. 
15, where R. Jehoshua, a contemporary 
Jewish sage, says: ‘‘an evil eye [#.e., envy, 
niggardliness], and the evil nature, and 
hatred of mankind put a man out of the 
world” (cf. 1 John iii. 15), This em- 
phasis upon brotherly love as the 
dominant characteristic of the church 
and the supreme test of genuine faith, is 
early Christian, however, rather than 
specifically Johannine (see the account ot 
the young aristocratic martyr Vettius Epa- 
gathus, Ep. Lugd.). The purity which is 
not peaceable cannot be adequate to the 
demands of Jesus, and nowhere did this 
need reinforcement more than in the 
townships of Asia Minor, where factious- 
ness and division constantly spoiled their 
guilds and mutual relations. 

Ver. 5. wé0ev, from what a height. 
Contrast Cic. ad Attic. iv. 17: “non 
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recordor unde ceciderim, sed unde re- 
surrexerim”. To realise that a decline 
has taken place, or to admit a lapse, is 
the first step and stimulus to amendment 
(see the fine passage in Bunyan’s pre- 
face to Grace Abounding, and the 
“* Hymn of the Soul,” 44, 45, in Acts of 
Thomas). Once this is brought home to 
the mind (pvnpdveve, a prolonged effort), 
repentance quickand sharp (petavéygov, 
aor.) will follow, issuing in a return to 
the first level of excellence (kal Ta mpdta 
épya toingoyv), 7.¢., to the initial charity 
(2 John 6, 8; love shownin deeds). The 
way to regain this warmth of affection is 
neither by working up spasmodic emotion 
nor by theorising about it (Arist. Eth. 
Nic. ii, 4), but by doing its duties. (‘The 
two paracletes of man are repentance and 
good works,” Sanhed. 32). Itis taken for 
granted that man possesses the power of 
turning and returning; the relation of 
Christ’s redeeming death to the forgive- 
ness of sins throughout the Christian life, 
although implied, is never explicitly 
argued (as in Hebrews) by this writer. 
The present (€px.) emphasises the 
nearness of the approach, while the 
future (kw.) denotes a result to follow 
from it. oov either a dat. incommodi or 
-(more probably) a local dat. (rare in clas- 
sical literature, cf. Aesch. Pr. V. 360) 
with “the sense of motion to a place.” 
(Simcox, Lang. N. T. 81), if not an in- 


correct reproduction of Heb. J? (as 


vT 
Matt. xxi. 5, Blass). Cf. Fourn. Theol. 
St. iii. 516. Kwiow «.7.A., (“efficiam 
ut ecclesia esse desinas,” Areth.); not 
degradation but destruction is the threat, 
brotherly love being the articulus stantis 
aut cadentis ecclesiae. So, ina remark- 
able parallel from Paul (Phil. ii. 14-16), 
quarrelsomeness forfeits the privileges of 
Christ’s care and service, since the func- 
tion of being dworipes év Kdopw, Adyov 
fwrs éméxovres depends upon concord 
and charity in the church (wavra roveire 
xopis yoyyvopav kal Siadoyiopay). A 
slackened senseof the obligation to mutual 
love formed the cardinal sin at Ephesus; 
to repent of this was the condition of 
continued existence as a church; utility 
or extinction is the alternative held out 
to her. The nature of the visitation is 
left unexplained; the threat is vague, 
but probably eschatological. The Apo- 
calypse, however, knows nothing of the 
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eal idea that Israel’s repentance would 
ring the advent of messiah (cf. Schiirer’s 
Hist. Il. ii, 163, 164), as though the 
transgressions of the people hindered his 
appearance. 

Ver. 6. The message ends with a 
tardy echo of 2 6. The prophet admits 
that one redeeming feature in the church 
is the detestation of the N. Not all the 
spirit of animosity at Ephesus is amiss. 
When directed, as moral antipathy, 
against these detestable Nikolaitans (cor- 
responding to the Greek quality of 
picotovypia), it is a healthy feature of 
their Christian consciousness. The 
Nikolaitans have been identified by 
patristic tradition, from Ireneus down- 
wards, with the followers of the proselyte 
Nikolaos (Acts vi. 5, where see note), who 
is alleged, especially by Tertullian and 
Epiphanius, to have lapsed into anti- 
nomian license, as the result of an overt- 
strained asceticism, and to have given his 
name to a sect which practised religious 
sensuality in the days before Cerinthus. 
The tenets of the latter are in fact de- 
clared by Irenzus to have been antici- 
pated by the Nicolaitans, who represented 
the spirit of libertinism which, like the 
opposite extreme of legalism at an 
earlier period, threatened the church’s 
moral health. But if the comment of 
Vict. were reliable, that the N. principle 
was merely ut delibatum exorcizaretuy 
et manducari posset et ut quicumque 
fornicatus esset octauo die pacem ac- 
ciperet, the representation of John would 
become vigorously polemical rather than 
historically accurate. The tradition of 
the N.’s origin may of course be simply 
due to the play of later imagination upon 
the present narrative taken with the 
isolated reference to Nikolaos in Acts vi. 
6. On the other hand it was not in the 
interest of later tradition to propagate 
ideas derogatory to the character of an 
apostolic Christian; indeed, as early as 
Clem. Alex. (Strom. ii. 20, iii. 4; cf. 
Constit. Ap. vi. 8), a disposition (shared 
by Vict.) to clear his character is evident. 
Whatever was the precise relation of the 
sect to Nikolaos, whether some tenet of 
his was exploited immorally or whether 
he was himself a dangerously lax teacher, 
there is no reason to doubt the original 
connexion of the party with him. Its 
accommodating principles are luminously 
indicated by the comment of Hippolytus 
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(Bt8ackev &8tadoplay Biov) and the 
phrase attributed to him by Clem. Alex. 
(wapaypycacbat TH oapKi Set), a hint 
which is confirmed, if the Nikolaitans 
here and in ver. 15 are identified with 
the Balaamites (viko-Aaos, in popular 
etymology, a rough Greek equivalent for 
DY yon perdidit uel absorpsit popu- 
lum). This symbolic interpretation has 
prevailed from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (so Ewald, Hengsten- 
berg, Diist., Schtirer, Julicher, Bousset). 
The original party-name was probably 
interpreted by opponents in this deroga- 
tory sense. It was thus turned into a 
covert censure upon men who were 
either positively immoral or liberally 
indifferent to scruples (on food, clubs, 
marriage, and the like) which this puri- 
tan prophet regarded as vital to the pre- 
servation of genuine Christianity in a 
pagan city. A contemporary parallel of 
moral laxity is quoted by Derenbourg, 
Hist. de la Palestine (1867), p. 363. If 
Nikolaos was really an ascetic himself, 
the abuse of his principles is quite in- 
telligible, as well as their popularity with 
people of inferior character. Pushed to 
an extreme, asceticism confines ethical 
perfection to the spirit. As the flesh 
has no part in the divine life, it may 
be regarded either as a foe to be con- 
stantly thwarted or as something morally 
indifferent. In the latter case, the prac- 
tical inference of sensual indulgence is 
obvious, the argument being that the 
lofty spirit cannot be soiled by such in- 
dulgence any more than the sun is 
polluted by shining on a dunghill. 

Ver. 7. Astringent demand for atten- 
tion (wletis, dta Wuxis: Clem. Alex.) 
to the utterances of prophets who were 
inspired by the Spirit (of prophecy, cf. 
on xix. 10). These as usual are ejacula- 
tory, positive and brief—ék«kA. scattered 
local communities, and not a Catholic 
organisation, being the conception of the 
Apocalypse, it is for use in their public 
worship that this book is written (i. 3). 
It is a subordinate and literary question 
whether the seer means in such phrases 
as this to designate himself (Weinel, 84 f.) 
liturgically as the speaker, or whether 
(as the synoptic parallels suggest) they 
form an integral part of the whole men- 
age. In any case the prophet represents 
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himself simply as the medium for receiv- 
ing and recording (cf. i. 19) these oracles 
of the Spirit (cf. xiv. 13, xix. 9, xx. 17). 
Unlike other writers suchas Paul and 
the authors of Hebrew and 1 John, he 
occupies a passive réle, throwing his 
personal rebuke and counsels into the 
form Thus saith the Spirit: but this 
really denotes the confidence felt by the 
prophet in his own inspiration and au- 
thority. The Spirit here, though less 
definitely than in Hermas, is identified 
with Jesus speaking through his prophets : 
it represents sudden counsels and semi- 
oracular utterances (cf. on i. 10), not a 
continuous power in the normal moral 
life of the saints in general. The seven 
promises denote security of immortal life 
(positively as here and ver. 28 or negatively 
as ver. I1), privilege (personal, ver. 17, or 
official, ver. 27), honour (iii. 5, 21), or 
increased intimacy (iii, 12). As usual, 
(cf. x Cor. ii. of.), the higher Christian 
yvGous is connected with eschatology. 

Observe the singling out for encourage- 
ment and praise of each soldier in the 
host of the loyal. The effect resembles 
that produced by Pericles in his panegyric 
over the Athenians who had fallen in the 
Peloponnesian war: ‘‘together they gave 
up their lives, yet individually they won 
this deathless praise” (Thuc. ii. 43, 2). 
vikov (a quasi-perfect), in Herm. Mand. 
xii. 2, 4 fi, 5. 2, 4, 6. 2, 4 (over'sin and 
devil), might have its usual Johannine 
sense, the struggle being obedience in face 
of the seductions and hardships which 
beset people aiming to keep the divine 
commandments (cf, on John xvi. 33). 
For a special application of the term, see 
xy. 2. But behind the general usage lies 
the combination of “to be pure or just” 
and ‘to conquer or triumph” in the 
Hebrew sédek and the Syriac zedha. Fur- 
thermore, vik@v throughout is equivalent 
to the Egyptian eschatological term “ vic- 
torious,” applied to those who passed 
successfully through life’s temptations 
and the judgment after death. Its 
generic sense is illustrated by 4 Esd. vii. 
[128]: “here is the intent of the battle 
to be fought by man born upon earth: if 
he be overcome, he shall suffer as thou 
hast said; but if he conquer, he shall re- 
ceive the thing of which I speak” (z.e., 
paradise and its glories), The Essenes 
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according to Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, 5), 
held the soul was immortal, wepipdyntov 
Hyovpevor tod Sikalov tiv mpdcodov— 
eternal life the reward of an untiring, un- 
soiled fight against evil. The imagery of 
the metaphor is drawn from Jewish es- 
chatology which anticipated the reversal 
of the doom incurred in Eden; cf. Test. 
Levi, 18, wat Shee. tots aylois dayeiv 
é« Tov Evdov tis Cwijs, also En. xxiv. 
I-II, Xxy., xxxi. I-3, etc., and (for 
Egyptian ideas) below on iii. 21, The 
garden-park of God (mw. = a garden with 
fruit-trees, Wilcken’s Griech. Ostrakd, i. 
157) is one of the intermediate abodes, 
possibly (as in Slav. En. viii. 1, and Paul) 
the third heaven where the favoured saints 
live after death in seclusion and bliss, 
So Iren. v. 5. 1 (abode of translated) and 
v. 36, I-2, where heaven is fer the Chris- 
tians of the hundredfold fruit, paradise 
for the sixty-fold, and the heavenly city 
for the thirty-fold (a very ancient Chris- 
tian tradition). The tree of life blooms 
in most of the apocalypses (cf. on xxii. 2). 
Philo had already allegorised it into 
OcoaéBera 6 Tis TeAelas dpeTis xapakrTyp. 
But the allusion corresponds to the gene- 
ral eschatological principle (borrowed 
from Babylonia, where cosmological 
myths passed into eschatological) that 
the end was to be a transcendently fine 
renovation of the original state (Barn. vi. 
8). pov a deliberate addition to the O.T. 
phrase; Christ’s relation to God guaran- 
tees his promise of such a privilege (iii. 
12). God’s gift (Rom. vi. 23) is Christ’s 
gift. He is no fair promiser like Anti- 
gonus II., whom men dubbed 8écev for 
his large and unfulfilled undertakings 
(Plut. Coriol. xi.). 

Vv. 8-11. The message (shortest of 
the seven) to the Christians in Smyrna, 
“ one of the first stars in the brilliant belt 
of the cities of Asia Minor” (Mommsen), 
a wealthy and privileged seaport, and 
like Sardis a constant rival of Ephesus 
for the title of primacy which properly 
belonged to Pergamos, the real capital of 
the province. It is probably owing to 
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the petty jealousies of these urban com- 
munities that the prophet refrains from 
speaking of one to the other (as Paul did, 
with his churches), by way of example. 
Ver. $< ohe! titley from: 1. 17-18, 
with special reference to ver. 10 and 
its situation, also to the promise of ver, 
11. The Smyrniote Christians, in peril 
of death, are addressed and encouraged 
by One who himself has died—and risen 
to life. He is familiar [ver. 9] with the 
rough brake and briars through which faith 
must struggle to win its crown, and this 
familiarity is as usual put forward as the 
first element of encouragement. The 
other notes of help are (i.) the unap- 
proachable wealth of a devoted life, (ii.) 
the justice of their claim in spite of their 
opponents’ prestige and pretensions, (iii.) 
the providential limit assigned to their 
trial, and (iv.) itsample reward, besides the 
fact that Christ does not conceal from 
them the worst.—mrewy. Contrast R. 
Jochanan’s aphorism: ‘‘ Whosoever ful- 
fils the Torah in poverty will at length 
fulfil it in wealth; and whosoever neg- 
lects the Torah in wealth, will at length 
neglect itin poverty” (Pirke Aboth, iv. 
13). The subsequent allusion to Jews 
acquires fresh point from a comparison 
with (Chagigah, 9b) another contemporary 
rabbi’s comment on Isa. xlviii. 10: ‘‘ this 
means that the Holy One sought for all 
good qualities to give to Israel, and 
found only poverty”.—’lov8. Does the 
prophet resent (see on this, von Dobs- 
chiitz, Texte u. Unters. xi. 1. 35 f.) the 
Jewish claim to the title of God’s people, 
declaring in so many words (as Matt, xxi. 
43), that Judaism, so far as it is genuine, 
is now inside the church, and that the 
Jewish nation has forfeited its privilege 
and is now a pseudo-church (Harnack, 
H. D.i. 177-179)? If the passage does 
not breathe this common antipathy, the 
calumnies may be supposed to have taken 
the form of taunts upon the Christian de- 
lusion of believing that a Palestinian 
peasant and criminal was messiah, or of 
slanders upon Christian morals and mo- 
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tives (reff.), or of malicious, anonymous 
accusations laid before the Roman au- 
thorities with reference to revolutionary 
designs on the part ofthe churches. ‘Les 
Orientaux prennent d’ordinaire la religion 
comme un prétexte de taquineries” (Re- 
nan). Judaism was strong at Smyrna, and 
its hostility to the Christians (see Otto’s 
notes on Just. Dial. xvi. 11, xxxv., etc.) 
would not be lessened by the accession of 
converts from the old faith to the new 
(Ign. ad Smyrn. i. 2, describes the saints 
and faithful folk of Christ etre év lovSatots 
eite év @0veowv); the reasons for such 
social animosity and interference are 
analysed in Jowett’s note on 1 Th, iii. 
13, in E. G.- Hardy’s Christianity and 
the Roman Government, pp. 45-53, and in 
Ramsay’s Seven Letters, 272 f. At the 
martyrdom of Polykarp in Smyrna, some 
years after the Apocalypse was written 
(as later still at the death of Pionius, 250 
A.D.) the Jews made themselves conspic- 
uous by denouncing him with the pagan 
mob before the Asiarch (dxatacyéro 
Bund kal peydAy dwvq), eagerly assisting 
to heap faggots on his pile (arpodvpws, os 
€00s avrois), and helping to prevent the 
Christians from obtaining the martyr’s 
body Weonahierey kal évioxudévTov 
tov *lovdatwy: Mart. Polyk. xii., xvii.). 
The name of ‘“ Jew,” ancient and honour- 
able, is claimed (kal ov« elo) for believers 
in Jesus the messiah, who constitute the 
real people of God with a legitimate 
claim to the privileges and titles of the 
O.T. community. ‘ Now by our faith we 
have become more than those who 
seemed to have God” (2 Clem. ii. 3).— 
ovy. oat. a bitter retort to the contem- 
porary claims of Judaism with its o. rod 
kuptov (cf, Num. xvi. 3, xx. 4, Ps. Sol. 
xvii. 18, o 6o(wy). The allusion here is 
to Jewish, in ver. 13 (throne of S.) to 
pagan, and in ver. 24 (depths of S.) to 
heretical, antagonism. 
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Ver. 10. py. oBot, x.7.A. “ Thou 
orderest us to endure, not to love, trials. 
A man may love to endure, but he does 
not love what he endures” (Aug. Conf. 
x. 28). Ill-treatment, as well as misrepre- 
sentation, is traced back to a diabolic 
source, in the common early Christian 
manner (Weinel, 13 f.). The Imperial 
authorities (SuaBoAos as in 1 Peter v. 8), 
although often instigated by the Jews, 
had the sole power of inflicting imprison- 
ment, in this case for a refusal to worship 
the emperor’s image; the prophet here 
predicts an imminent persecution of this 
kind (compare Acts ix. 16, and above 
Introd. § 6) lasting for a short and limited 
time (Séxa Hp. see reff., originally due to the 
rough Semitic division of a month into 
decades). The local intensity of feeling 
upon the Imperial cultus may be gathered 
from the fact that in 23 a.p. Smyrna had 
secured from Tiberius and the senate, after 
keen competition, the coveted distinction 
of possessing the second temple decreed 
by the province to the Imperial cultus. 
Hence the struggle anticipated here is 
desperate (ax. @.); martyrdom is no 
remote contingency. Compare Ep. 
Lugd., where the martyr-crisis is taken 
as an anticipation of the final persecution 
(cf. Apoc. iii. 10, xiii. 7-15): ‘with all his 
might the adversary assailed us, giving us 
a hint of what his unbridled advent would 
be like at the end”; the martyrs ‘en- 
dured nobly all the assaults heaped on 
them by the mob. They were shouted 
at, struck, haled about, robbed, stoned, 
imprisoned ; in fact they suffered all that 
an infuriated mob likes to inflict on 
enemies and opponents.”—Then follows 
a commandment with promise: +ylvov 
(not tot), ‘show thyself” throughout all 
degrees of trial and inany emergency. It 
is more than doubtful if this is a subtle 
local allusion to the loyalty and local 
patriotism upon which Sardis prided her- 
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self and which she had urged as her plea 
to Tiberius (Tacit. Ann. iv. 56). On the 
honours subsequently paid to martyrs in 
Smyrna, cf. Mart. Polyk. xvii. totrov pev 
yap voy dvra tod Geod mpookvvodpey, 
Tovs Se wdprupas ds wadnTas kal puynTas 
Tov xvupiov ayamapev (also Euseb. H. E. 
iv. 15. 46, 47), with the contemporary cry 
of 4 Esd. viii. 27: ‘‘Look not at the 
deeds of the impious but at those who 
have kept Thy covenants amid affliction” 
(i.e., the martyrs), also the subsequent 
Christian honour paid by Hermas (Vis. 
iii. 1, 2), who reserves the right hand of 
God for the martyrs who have ‘‘suffered 
for the sake of the Name,” enduring 
“‘stripes, imprisonments, great afflictions, 
crosses, wild beasts”. For «alt with fut. 
after imperative, see Eph. v. 14, James iv. 
7.—o7ep. £. Life, the reward assigned 
in ver. 7 to the triumph of faith is here 
bestowed upon the loyalty of faith. To 
hold one’s ground is, under certain cir- 
cumstances, as trying and creditable as it 
is under others to win positive successes. 
The metaphor of oréd. with its royal, 
sacerdotal, and festal (Cant. iii, 11, Isa. 
xxviii. 1, Herm. Sim. viii. 2) associations, 
would call up civic and athletic honours 
to the local Christians, the latter owing 
to the famous games at Smyrna, the 
former from the fact that or. frequently 
occurs also in inscriptions as = public hon- 
our for distinguished service (paid, e.g., to 
Demosthenes and Zeno), whilst the yearly 
appointment of a priest at Eumeneia to 
the temple of Zeno was termed wapdAnwis 
Tov otédavov (C. B. P. ii. 358). Com- 
pare, with the G£vor of iii. 4, the sentence 
in Ep. Lugd. upon the martyrs: éxpyv 
yotv tovs yevvalous &OAnTas, moiktAov 
brropetvavTas dyava kal peydhws vikyoay- 
Tas, GmodkaPely Tov péyav THS add- 
apalas orépavov, and the Greek phrase 
for noble deeds, afta oreddvwv (Plut. 
Pericl. 28). 

Ver. 11. ot py (emphatic): no true 
Christian, much less one who dies a 


g See on xx. 6. 14. 
i Cf. on ver. 10, and iii, 8. 


4, 2 Tim. 
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martyr’s death, need fear anything beyond 
the pang of the first death. The second 
death of condemnation in the lake of fire 
leaves the faithful scatheless, no matter 
how others may suffer from the terrors 
(cf. on iii. 12) which haunted the ancient 
outlook (especially the Egyptian) upon 
the dark interval between death and 
heaven. Cf. the sketch of Ani, seated on 
his throne and robed in white, holding 
sceptre and staff, and crying: ‘‘I am not 
held to be a person of no account, and 
violence shall not bedone me. I am thy 
son, O Great One, and I have seen the 
hidden things that belong tothee. I am 
crowned king of the gods, and shall not 
die a second time in the underworld” 
(EZ. B. D. 99). Ifa Christian keep him- 
self loyal till death, the prophet here 
guarantees that Christ will keep him safe 
after death. After the promise of ver. 10 
however, this sounds like an anticlimax. 
The general tenor of the message indi- 
cates that John was rather more cordial 
and sympathetic to the Smyrniote church 
than to the Ephesian. 

Vv. 12-17. The message to Pergamos, 
the Benares or Lourdes of the province. 

Ver. 12. The title is apt in view of 
ver. 16. 

Ver. 13. Two features in the local 
situation menaced Christianity. Perga- 
mos, besides forming a legal centre for 
the district (ad eam conueniunt Thyatireni 
aliaeque inhonorae ciuitates, Plin. v. 33), 
was an old centre of emperor-worship in 
Asia Minor; in 29 B.c. a temple had been 
erected to the divine Augustus and the 
goddess Roma, and a special priesthood 
had been formed (tpv@Sot 90d LeBacrot 
Kal Oeas ‘Pwpns). Another feature, 
shocking to early Christian feeling, was 
the local cult of Aesculapius (cf. Zahn, 
§ 73, note 2), whose favourite symbol (e.g., 
on coins) was a serpent (‘‘the god of Per- 
gamos, Mart. ix. 17); so Pausan. Cor, 27, 
(iii. 402), KaOnTar 5é él Opdvov Boxrn- 
plav kpatav, Thy 8 érépav Tav xeLpav 
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trép Kepadys exer ToU Spdkovtos. In 
addition to these fashionable cults, a 
magnificent throne-like altar to Zeus 
Soter towered on the Acropolis (Paus. ii. 
735 75, iii. 556, 557) Commemorating the 
defeat of the barbarian Gauls by Attalus 
two centuries earlier, and decorated by a 
famous frieze of the gods warring against 
the giants (the latter, a brood of vigorous 
opponents, having often human bodies 
and serpentine tails, cf. below, ix. 19). 
No wonder Pergamos was called ‘‘a 
throne of Satan” by early Christians 
who revolted against the splendid and 
insidious paganism of a place where 
politics and religion were firm allies. 
Least of all at this cathedral centre of 
the Imperial cultus could dissent be 
tolerated. The Asiarch, e.g., who con- 
demns Polykarp is the local high priest 
of the altar, and the animus against 
Czsar-adoration which pervades the 
Apocalypse easily accounts for the last 
phrase 6 0. t. o., particularly as the 
symbol of the serpent in the Aesculapius 
cult would come vividly home to pious 
Jewish Christians in the church, as a 
reminder of Satan (¢.g., xii. 9 and passim). 
The priesthood of this cult, ‘a vast col- 
lege, believed to be in possession of cer- 
tain precious medical secrets,” came 
“nearest, perhaps, of all the institutions 
of the pagan world, to the Christian 
priesthood,” its rites being ‘‘ administered 
in a full conviction of the religiousness, 
the refined and sacred happiness, of a 
life spent in the relieving of pain” (Pater, 
Marius the Epicurean, i. 30; see Use- 
ner’s Géttiernamen, 1896, pp. 147 f., 350, 
and Dill’s Roman Soc. from Nero to M. 
Aur. 459 f.). kparets, «.T.d., ‘And the 
magistrate pressed him hard, saying, 
‘Swear the oath [by the genius of 
Czesar] and I will release thee; curse the 
Christ.’ But Polykarp replied, ‘ For 
eighty-six years I have served him, and 
he has never injured me. How then can 


I blaspheme my King, who has saved 
me?” (Mart. Polyc. ix., Jewish analogies 
in 2 Macc. viii. 4, Ass. Mos. viii. etc.). 
Some definite outburst of persecution 
at Pergamos is in the writer’s mind 
(jpvjow). To disown or abjure faith in 
Jesus, saying Kuptos Katoap, implies 
here as in the gospels the moral fault of 
cowardice, elsewhere (e.g. 1 John, Jud. 
4, 2 Peter ii. 1) erroneous doctrine. The 
circumstances and surroundings of the 
local church are taken into account, as 
usual, in the prophet’s estimate; they 
either claim some allowance to be made, 
or reflect additional credit and lustre on 
the particular community. 6 pdprtvus, 
«.7.A. He is faithful who retains his 
faith. Antipas (=’Avtimatpos, Jos. Ant. 
xiv. I, 3; the name occurs in a third 
century inscription of Pergamos, Deissm. 
187), is mentioned by Tertullian (adv. 
Gnost. scorp. 12); otherwise he is un- 
known. His Acts appear to have been 
read by Andreas and Arethas, and, ac- 
cording to Simon Metaphrastes, he was 
an old, intrepid bishop of Pergamos 
whose prestige drew upon him the honour 
of being burned to death in a brazen 
bull during Domitian’s reign. The sober 
truth is probably that he formed the first 
prominent victim in the local church, 
possibly in Asia Minor, to the demands 
of the Imperial cultus. Carpus, Papylus, 
and Agathoniké, the other martyrs of 
Pergamos named by Eusebius (H. E., iv. 
15, 48), died at a later period. On the 
whole verse see Ep. Lugd., ‘then did 
the holy martyrs endure indescribable 
torture, Satan eagerly striving to make 
them utter tt tGv Bdacdypov”. The 
textual variants arose from a failure to 
to see that Avrlwas (or -a) was a genitive 
and that pdéptvs was in characteristic 
irregular apposition to it. The name is 
neither a personification nor typical. 
Ver. 14. éAlya, the errorists are a 
mere minority; they do not represent or 
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affect the main body of the church, whose 
fault is not sympathy but indifference. 
This carelessness arose probably from 
contempt or fear rather than through ig- 
norance.—éket (in the midst of loyalty 
and martyrdom). kpar. (not 7d Souk 
pov, but) lax principles worthy of a 
Balaam, the note of a pupil of Balaam 
being (according to Pirke Aboth, v. 19), 
an evil eye, a proud spirit, and a sensual 
soul. Contemporary opponents of Gnostic 
tendencies evidently found it an effective 


weapon to employ O.T. analogies or iden-_ 


tifications such as this or the similar ones 
in 2 Tim, iii. 8, Jud.11. In the Hexateuch 
(JE=Num. xxv. 1-5, P= Num. xxv. 6-18, 
xxxi, 8-16, Josh. xiii. 22) Balaam is repre- 
sented as a magician who prompts the 
Moabite women to seduce the Israelites 
into foreign worship and its attendant 
sensualism ; but in the subsequent Jewish 
Midrash (followed here) his advice is 
given to Balak (Joseph. Ant. iv. 6, 6; cf. 
iv. 6, 11 for Zimri, and Philo’s Vit. Mos. 
i. 48-55), and the sorcerer comes to be 
regarded as the prototype of all corrupt 
teachers and magicians (for this sombre 
reputation, see E.¥. ii. 467), as of this 
party at Pergamos who held—to John’s 
indignation—that it was legitimate for a 
Christian to buy food in the open market, 
which had already been consecrated to 
an idol. This problem, which had oc- 
curred years before in a sharp form at 
Corinth, was certain to cause embarrass- 
ment and trouble in a city like Pergamos, 
or indeed in any pagan town, where en- 
tertainments had a tendency towards 
obscenity. It is:a curious instance of 
how at certain periods a scruple may 
assume the rank of a principle, and of 
how the ethical inexpediency of some 
practices lies in their associations rather 
than in their essential elements. Such 
questions of religious conscience in 
the East were frequently connected with 
food; for the association of the latter 
with sexual vice, see the notes on Acts 
xv. 20 (also 1 Cor, x. 4, 8, in its con- 
text). The literal sense is preferable, 
although the usage of the Apocalypse 
makes the metaphorical sense of opv. 
possible, as a general description of 
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pagan religions viewed under the aspect 
of unfaithfulness to the true God (cf. 
John viii. 41, Philo de migr. Abr. § 12) 
For the connexion between certain forms 
of popular religion in Phrygia and pros- 
titution, see C.B.P., i. 94 f. Such burning 
questions arose from the nature of the 
early Christian society, which never as- 
pired to form a ghetto, and consequently, 
in a pagan township, had to face many 
nice problems with regard to the pru- 
dence and limits of conformity or the 
need of nonconformity (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 16, 
17). In social and trading pursuits the 
individual Christian met and mingled 
with fellow-citizens outside his own re- 
ligious circle, and these relationships 
started serious points of ethical principle 
(Dobschiitz, 26 f., 183 f.). The line was 
drawn, but not always at the same place; 
and naturally laxity lay on the borders of 
enlightenment. 

Ver. 15. otrws «.t.A. Are the N. put 
parallel to, or identified with, the Balaa- 
mites ? The latter becomes more probable 
when the symbolical sense of N. and B. 
(see above, on ver. 6, and Kalisch’s Bible 
Studies, i. 23) is adopted. In this event 
a single class of errorists is in view; they 
are instigating and seducing the local 
Christians much as Balaam managed (by 
means of Balak, in rabbinic tradition, 
cf. the slight play on BaXetv) to get the 
Israelites enticed to ruin (Sanh. 105 a), 
Josephus explains that Balaam showed 
Balak how to win a victory over the 
Israelites (vikny twa... kat adTdv 
kepdavar) by enticing them to lust, and 
such a symbolic allusion is quite in the 
manner of the Apocalypse. The Niko- 
laitans, who probably resembled Cerin- 
thus or Carpokrates in their tenets, are no 
better than a Balaam. And the Jewish 
dictum was (Sanh. 106 b) that whenever 
one discovered anything bad in Balaam’s 
life, one should preach about it. 

Ver. 16. The church as a whole must 
repent of her too tolerant attitude to 
these errorists, but the threatened visi- 
tation is directed against the errorists 
themselves in the shape of some physical 
malady or mortal sickness, according to 
the current belief in early Christianity 
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(cf. on x Cor. v. 4-5, 13, xi. 30, Everling : 
die paul. Angelologie, etc., 20f.). Grotius 
refers the threat to the prophetic order 
(‘‘ prophetas suscitabo in ecclesia”). But 
the ethnic conscience generally regarded 
pestilence or any physical calamity as a 
punishment inflicted by the god for some 
offence against his ritual or some breach 
of morals. In the Hexateuch, the sword 
opposes (Num. xxii. 23, 31) and finally 
slays (xxxi. 8) Balaam. The run of 
thought in the verse is that if the church 
does not repent, i.e., if she does not act 
on her own initiative and expel the wrong- 
doers (in the hope of them ultimately com- 
ing to a better mind, 1 Cor. v. 4, 5), she 
must submit to having them cut out of her, 
and thus being irretrievably lost by death. 
The church is responsible for her erring 
members, and the exercise of discipline 
is viewed as a duty to them as well as 
to herself and God. Weak laxity is false 
kindness, the prophet implies; it merely 
exposes offenders to an alternative far 
more dreadful than discipline itself. The 
sword, Vict. remarks on i. 16, is used to 
punish deserters as well as to win victory 
for the faithful. For instrumental év in the 
pre-Christian vernacular, see Tebtunis 
Papyvi vol. i. (p. 86) év paxatpy-ats. 
Ver. 17. The reward for those who 
deny themselves pagan pleasures in this 
world is (as in ver. 26) participation in 
the privileges (Peveq Meir 5), reserved 
for God’s people in the latter days (here 
=a victor’s banquet, Gen. xiv. 18), not 
as hitherto (7, 11) simply participation in 
eternal life. The imagery is again rab- 
binic (2 Mace, ii. 4-6, Apoc. Bar. vi. 7-9). 
Previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Isaiah or the prophet Jeremiah was sup- 
posed to have hidden the ark of the cove- 
nant (cf. on xi. 19) with its sacred con- 
tents, including the pot of manna. At 
the appearance of the messiah, this was 
to be once more disclosed (cf. Mechilta 
on Exod, xvi. 25, etc.). It is significant 
how the writer as usual claims for his 
messiah, Jesus, the cherished privileges 
and rights to which contemporary Juda- 
ism clung as its monopoly, and further 
how he assumes that all the past glories 
of O.T. religion upon earth—as well as 
all the coming bliss, which in one sense 
meant the transcendent restoration of 
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these glories—were secured in heaven 
for the followers of Jesus alone (vii. 17, 
xxi, 2, etc.). See Apoc. Bar. xxix. 8, 
where “ the treasury of manna will again 
descend from on high,” at the messianic 
period, that the saints may eat of it; the 
Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, fol- 
lows Philo (quis rer. div. 39, leg. allegor. 
iii. 59, 61, etc.) in using manna as a type 
of the soul’s nourishment in the present 
age. There does not seem to be any 
allusion to the rabbinical legend under- 
lying Sap. xvi. 20.—The strange associa- 
tion of manna and white stones, though 
possibly a reminiscence of the rabbinic 
notion preserved in Joma 8 (cadebant 
Israelitis una cum manna lapides preti- 
osi), cannot be explained apart from the 
popular superstitions regarding amulets 
which colour the metaphor, White 
stones represented variously to the 
ancient mind acquittal, admission to a 
feast (tessera hospitalis), good fortune, 
and the like. But the point here is their 
connexion with the new name. This 
alludes to the mysterious power attached 
in the ancient mind to amulets, stones 
(cf. E.F. i. 546-550, where vignettes are 
given ; also Dieterich’s Mithyas-Liturgie, 
31 f.) marked with secret and divine 
names (Jeremias, 79-80, Pfleid. Early 
Christ. Conc. of Christ, 112 f.), the pos- 
session of which was supposed to enable 
the bearer to pass closed gates, foil 
evil spirits, and enter the presence of the 
deity. If the new name (cf. Heitmiiller’s 
Im Namen Fesu, 128 f.), is thus regarded 
as that of Jesus—the irresistible, invin- 
cible name above every name—the pro- 
mise then offers safe entrance through 
all perils into the inner bliss and feast of 
God; the true Christian has a charmed 
life. But when the new name is taken 
to apply to the individual, as seems more 
likely here, another line of interpretation 
is required, and the origin of the phrase 
(though tinged still with this amulet- 
conception of a stone, the more potent 
as it was hidden somewhere on the 
person, cf. Prov. xvii. 8, etc.), is best 
approached from a passage like Epict. i. 
19, where the philosopher is trying to 
dissuade a man from undertaking the 
duties of priesthood in the Imperial cultus 
at Nikopolis. What good will it do him 
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after death, to have his name used to 
mark his year of office in public docu- 
ments? ‘My name will remain,” replies 
the man. ‘ Write it on a stone and it 
will remain,” is the retort of Epictetus— 
plainly a colloquial expression for per- 
manence. This would fit in with the 
Apocalyptic saying excellently (see Schol. 
on Pind. Olymp. vii. 159). Still more 
apposite, however, is an ancient ceremony 
of initiation (as among the aborigines of 
New South Wales: Trumbull, Blood- 
Covenant, 1887, pp. 335-337), by which 
each person, on the close of his novitiate, 
received a new name from the tribe and 
at the same time a white stone or quartz 
crystal. The latter was considered to be 
a divine gift, and was held specially 
sacred, never to be surrendered or even 
shown. These boons formed part of the 
religious covenant which marked the 
entrance of a man into the closest rela- 
tion with the deity of his tribe and also 
into the full enjoyment of manhood’s 
privileges. Hence, if we suppose some 
such popular rite behind the language 
here, the idea is apt: the victor’s reward 
is the enjoyment of mature and intimate 
life with his God (so Victor.). For the 
symbolism of a name as evidence of 
personal identity (and inferentially of 
a new name as proof of a renovated, 
enduring nature), seé Z.B.D. 75: ‘“ May 
my name be given to me in the Great 
House, and may I remember my name 
in the House of Fire... . If any god 
whatsoever should advance to me, let 
me be able to proclaim his name forth- 
with ” (the latter clause illustrating Apoc. 
iii. 12). The significance attached by 
the Egyptian religion especially to the 
yeu or name was due to the belief that its 
loss meant the extinction of a man’s ex- 
istence. The idea in the prophet’s mind 
is little more than that developed, e.g., 
in Mrs. Browning’s sonnet, ‘‘ Comfort” : 
‘“Speak low to me, my Saviour, low 
and sweet, From out the hallelujahs 
sweet and low, Lest I should fear and 
fall, and miss Thee,” etc. As the suc- 
ceeding chapters are full of the state 
and splendour of heaven, with royal 
majesty predominating, the prophet finds 


place here for the more intimate and 
individual aspect of the future life, de- 
picting God in touch with the single 
soul (cf. xiv. 1). In addition to this, he 
conveys the idea that outside the Chris- 
tian experience no one can really know 
what God is or what He gives; the re- 
deemed and victorious alone can under- 
stand what it means to belong to God 
and to be rewarded by him.—Wiinsch 
has recently pointed out (Excav. in Pales- 
tine, 1898-1900, p. 186) that, as in Egypt 
the sacred paper (xdéptys tepatixds) was 
used for solemn appeals to the gods (Brit. 
Mus. Papyvi, xlvi. 308), ‘‘in like manner, 
doubtless, in Palestine, limestone had 
some superstitious significance, but of 
what special kind we do not know. Per- 
haps it is in this connexion that in Apoc. 
ii. 17 ‘he that overcometh” is to receive 
‘“‘a white stone” inscribed with a “new” 
spell, evidently as an “amulet”. There 
may also bea further local allusion to the 
Wrdou and names which were supposed 
to be received by votaries of Asclepius as 
they lay in a trance or dream (Aristides, 
i. 352, 520). For the initiation-custom, 
cf. Spence and Gillen’s Native Tribes of 
Central Australia, pp. 139-140, where the 
secret, individual name is described as 
given only to those who are “‘ capable of 
self-restraint ” and above levity of con- 
duct. Clem. Alex. (Stvom. i. 23) pre- 
serves a Jewish tradition that Moses got 
three names—Joachim, Moses, and 
Melchi (i.e., king), the last-mentioned év 
ovpav@ peta THY avdAn Wy, ds dacty of 
piorar. 

Vv. 18-29. The longest message of the- 
seven is to a church in the least im- 
portant of the cities (judged from the 
historical standpoint) Thyatira, a town- 
ship of Northern Lydia, the holy city 
of Apollo Tyrimnaios, adjacent to the 
high road between Perg, and Sardis. It 
soon became a centre of Montanism. 

Ver. 18. yadkodtB. Some local al- 
lusion to the bronze-work for which 
Thyatira was famous. Son of God 
(cf. Kattenbusch ii. 563 f.) is practic- 
ally an equivalent for messiah (Luke iv. 
41), or for the superhuman personality of 
Jesus as divinely commissioned (cf. Grill, 
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1 For pdoya (ACQP, etc., Lach., Al., WH, Ws., Sw.) read the harder rok (SQ 12 
am., fuld., Pr., Ti., Bs., Bj., sc. eorev). 

2The well-attested gov after yuvatka (AQ, min., Syr., Areth., Pr., etc., so 
Grot., Al., Zahn, and J. Weiss) may have arisen from the repeated wov previously 
or from 1 Kings xix.-xx. But any such allusion to the wife of the local bishop is 
untenable, and to retain it as = “ thy woman” (Ramsay, Seven Letters, 341) is harsh 


in the extreme. 
Tert. 


pp. 76-77) to carry out God’s purpose for 
his people (cf. John x. 36). But the ex- 
pression has pagan as well as Jewish 
colouring; and there is undoubtedly an 


’ apologetic allusion to the similar termino- 


logy of the Imperial cultus (cf. Introd. § 6). 

Ver. 19. Instead of being retrograde 
like Ephesus, Thyatira has steadily pro- 
gressed in the works of Christianity. 
The sole flaw noted (see Ramsay’s dis- 
cussions in D, B. iv. 758 f., Seven Letters, 
338 f.) is an undue laxity shown to certain 
members (not, as at Pergamos, a mere 
minority) who, under the sway (¢f. 
Zahn, § 73, n. 7) of an influential woman, 
refused to separate themselves from the 
(épyacta) local guilds where moral 
interests, though not ostensibly defied, 
were often seriously compromised. The 
prophet takes up a puritan attitude, cor- 
roborated by that of the leading church of 
the district (ii. 6); he demands in the 
name of Christ that such inconsistent 
members should withdraw—a severe and 
costly step to take, amid the social ties 
and interests of an Asiatic city, where 
social clubs were a recognised feature of 
civic life and appealed forcibly to several 
natural instincts, especially when backed 
by the approval of an oracular and impres- 
sive leader in the local church. 

Ver. 20. Women (cf. Acts xxi. 9; 1 
Cor. xi. 5, and the later Ammia in Phil- 
adelphia: Eus. H. E.v. 17. 2) occasionally 
prophesied in the early church, and false 
prophetesses were as likely to exist as 
false prophets. This ‘Jezebel of a 
woman, alleging herself to be a pro- 
phetess,” seems to have been some in- 


It is to be omitted with S§CP, min., g., vg., Me., Arm., Aeth., 


fluential female (as the definite imagery 
of vv. 21-23 indicates); her lax prin- 
ciples or tendencies made for a connexion 
with foreign and compromising associa- 
tions which evidently exerted a dangerous 
charm upon some weaker Christians in 
the city. The moral issue corresponds 
to that produced by the Nikolaitan party 
at Pergamos (ei8. dayeiv, wopvetoat), 
but the serious nature of the heresy at 
Thyatira appears from the fact that it 
was not simply propagated within the 
church but also notorious (ver. 23) and 
long-continued (rékva), thanks to ob- 
stinacy among the Ahabs and adherents 
of this prominent woman (ver. 21). . They 
prided themselves on their enlightened 
liberalism (ver. 24). The definiteness of 
her personality, the fact of her situation 
within a Christian church which had 
jurisdiction over her, and the association 
of her practices with those of the Nikolai- 
tans, who were members of the church, 
render it impossible to identify this liber- 
tine influence of J. with a foreign institu- 
tion such as the famous shrine of the 
Chaldean Sibyl at Thyatira (Schiirer ; 
Theol. Abhandlungen, pp. 39 f., a theory 
suggested by Blakesley, in Smith’s DB), 
or with the wife of the local Asiarch 
(Selwyn, 123), Besides it was not the 
cults but the trade-guilds that formed the 
problem at Thyatira. Jastrow points 
out (p. 267) that for some occult reason 
female sorcerers were preferred to men 
among the Babylonians; ‘the witch 
appears more frequently than the male 
sorcerer”. Hillel (Pirke Aboth, ii. 8; see 
Dr. C, Taylor’s note) had already de- 
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k 2 Kings x. 7, Sir. xxiii. 24-25, En. x. 9. 
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2of., xvi. 
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h See Jud. 
ix. 2-3. 

1 Jer. xiv, 12, xxi. 7, 


m Clem, Rom. xxi. n dm. Acy. N.T. 


For epevvwv (SQP, etc., Al. Bs.) read (with AC, etc., edd.) the Egyptian 
(Thumb pp. 176-177; Helbing, 7) form epavvwv. 


clared, ‘‘ more women, more witchcraft”. 
For the connexion of women and sorcery 
cf. Blau’s Altjiid. Zauberwesen 18 f., 23 f. 
—j A€youvoa «.7.X., an irregular nomin. 
absolute, characteristic of the writer. 
This LXX peculiarity of a detached parti- 
ciple thrown into relief, which is not con- 
finedto the Apocalypse (cf. Phil. iii. 16-19, 
etc.), renders the participle almost a re- 
lative (Vit. I., 202) ; but indeed any word or 
group of words, thus singled out as char- 
acteristic of some preceding noun, tends 
to become independent and to take its 
own construction (II. 8f). See Zeph. i. 
12 (LXX). 

Ver. 21. The immorality was flagrant; 
more flagrant still was the obstinate per- 
sistence in it, despite admonitions and 
forbearance (cf. Eccles. viii. 11; Bar. 
Ap. xxi. 20; 2 Peter iii. 9). This allu- 
sion to an abuse of God’s patience and 
to a warning given already (hardly in 
some writing like Jud, 2 Peter, Spitta) is 
left quite indefinite; it was probably 
familiar enough to the first readers of the 
book. Interests and old associations 
had proved hitherto too strong for this 
prophetic counsel to be followed. Mem- 
bership of a trade-guild, although it ne- 
cessarily involved the recognition of some 
pagan deity and often led to orgies, ‘“‘ was 
a most important matter for every trades- 
man or artisan; it aided his business, 
and brought, him many advantages 
socially ” (Ramsay). 

Ver. 22. «Alvnv (bed, not a couch of 
revelry) aegritudinis non amoris; disease 
or sickness (cf. for the phrase, 1 Macc, 
i, 5) the punishment of error, especially 
of error accompanied by licentiousness. 
The inscriptions from Asia Minor abound 
with instances of the popular belief that 
impurity, moral and even physical, was 


punished by disease or disaster to oneself, _ 


one’s property, one’s children. Sickness 


might even go the length of death (1 Cor. 
xi. 29-30). The prophet, however, seems 
to avoid calling Jesus or God owrip or 
oéfwy, a term appropriated by the po- 
pular religions of Phrygia and lavished 
on many deities as healers and helpers 
(C. B. P. i. 262 f.). —potx., men and 
women who imitate her licentiousness, 
6X., physical distress, illness.—petavoy- 
govowy, the fut. indic., expresses rather 
more probability than subj. with éav pi 
(cf. Blass, § 65,5). For tense of Banka 
see Zech. viii. 7, LXX, etc. 

Ver. 23. téxva, literally, perhaps with 
an indirect allusion to the killing of 
Ahab’s seventy sons. daoxz. 0. (Hebra- 
ism), ‘‘I will utterly slay”; see on 
vi. 8. If any particular form of death 
is meant, it may be pestilence (the in- 
scriptions often mention fever), which 
represented to an Oriental mind the pun- 
ishment of God on man’s unfaithfulness. 
The curious difference between the treat- 
ment of the pox. and the rékva is due 
to the fact that (cf. Dan. vi. 24), a parent’s 
sin was visited upon his family, both in 
Jewish and in contemporary pagan belief 
(cf. the Phrygian inscription, cited by 
Mayor on Jas. v. 12, kaTnpdpevos HTw 
aitos Kal Ta Tékva avTov). Yet even 
when both classes are allegorised into 
active coadjutors and deluded victims, 
the relative punishment looks unequal. 
John, unlike Ezekiel (xiii. 17-23), holds 
that the victims of the false prophetess 
are willing and responsible for their posi- 
tion.—maoar at éxxdX., the judgment 
was to be as notorious as evidently the 
scandal had been. The idea recalls one 
of Ezekiel’s favourite conceptions.—éy@ 
«.7.A, “I know the abysses,” and ‘‘dis- 
cerner of hearts and searcher of the reins ” 
were old Egyptian titles for divine beings. 
This intimate knowledge of man (cf. 
16 c) pierces below superficial appear- 
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ances, é.g., connexion with the church, 
prophetic zeal, and plausible excuses, 
As in Jer. xvii. 10, xx. 12 (cf. Ps. Sol. 
viii. 8), the divine acquaintance with 
man’s real, secret life forms the basis 
of unerring and impartial judgment; 
while, as in Jer. iv. 16, 17 (cf. Acts iv. 
Deets et wl Meise 20, ele CORN Vem a,ieccs) 
the prophetic denunciation or impreca- 
tion has a direct effect upon the person 
denounced (cf. von Dobschiitz, 270 f.). 
The former would be a fairly novel idea 
to most of those accustomed to the 
Roman religio, which was ‘‘one of ob- 
servance, sacrifice, and outward act, 
that in no way searched the heart of 
the worshipper—a system of rules which 
covered the circumstances of Roman 
life” (H. O. Taylor, Ancient Ideals, i. 
417, 418). 

Ver. 24. To know “the depths” of the 
divine being and counsel was a charac- 
teristic claim of the Ophites and the later 
Gnostics; cf. Iren. ddv. Haer. ii. 22, 1 
(qui profunda bythi adinuenisse se dicunt; 
cf. 3), and Tertullian’s sarcastic descrip- 
tion (ddv. Valent. 1), ‘‘ Eleusinia Ualen- 
tiniana fecerunt lenocinia, sancta silentio 
magno, sola taciturnitate coelestia. Si 
bona fide quaeris, concreto uultu, sus- 
penso supercilio Altum est aiunt.” ‘The 
depth of knowledge” was a phrase of 
Herakleitus, the famous Ephesian philo- 
sopher, and in the creed of the Dukho- 
bortsui, a sect in modern Russia, the Holy 
Spirit is Depth, the Father being Height 
and the Son Breadth. Since as Aéyouotv 
refers to the errorists themselves, the 
quoted phrase about ‘knowing the 
depths of Satan” may (i.) contain an in- 
dignant and sarcastic retort; ‘depths of 
—Satan,” not ‘‘ God,” as they boast (rod 
o. being substituted for rot @e0d) ; such 
teaching and principlesaresimplyinfernal. 
Or (ii.) as is more probable the words may 
voice the actual claim of the errorists, 
who considered that some accommoda- 
tion to pagan practices gave them a 
necessary acquaintance with the mean- 
ing of evil (so e.g., Spitta, Pfleiderer, 
Zahn, Jiilicher, Bousset). Their higher 
standing gave them immunity from any 
tisks. They could fathom securely what 
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the immature orthodox called immorality. 
Devil-study, or even devil-worship (xiii. 4 
is quite different) was not uncommon in 
some of the Gnostic sects throughout 
Asia Minor, ¢.g., the Cainites, the Naas- 
senes, and the Ophites (the earliest 
Gnostics, @doKkovtes pdvor Ta BdOy 
ywookew, Hipp. adv. Haer. v. 6). The 
idea was that as the principle of evil 
would ultimately be redeemed, it might 
be used meantime for the advantage of 
the initiated. Compare Mansel’s Gnostic 
Heresies, pp. 73, 96, 105. In En. Ixv. 6 
the unrighteous are punished for their 
acquaintance with ‘‘all the secrets of the 
angels and all the violence of the Satans 
and all their hidden power and all the 
power of those that practise sorcery, and 
the power of witchcraft.” The influence 
of a movement like Gnosticism, whose 
motto was evitis sicut deus scientes bonum 
et mdlum, gave wide opportunities to 
immorality, in its more popular applica- 
tions. It produced the same sort of union 
between subtlety and sensualism which 
can sometimes be traced within Hindu- 
ism. In contrast to this unwholesome 
temper of speculation, the prophet substi- 
tutes for speculative flights the obedience 
of the normal Christian praxis (cf. Parad. 
Lost, viii. 170-197, xii. 561-589), with a 
plain allusion to the Jerusalem concordat 
of the early church which is recommended 
tacitly as a safe, wise rule of conduct. 
In the case of the Badéa tot carava, 
ignorance is bliss. John is totally un- 
sympathetic to the local liberals. He 
doés not combat the theoretical prin- 
ciples at the root of their movement. 
Like the prophets who wrote Jude and 
2 Peter, he attacks instead of arguing, 
quite content to judge it by its moral 
fruits of libertinism. He bitterly declares 
that such occasional results are the 
deliberate object of the party. The 
strange collocation of this error with the 
habit of partaking of sacrificial food is 
probably due to the prophet’s stern con- 
viction that the latter, with its friendly 
and liberal attitude to pagan customs, 
fostered the former, in the case of people 
who took an ultra-spiritual view of Paul’s 
principle of Christian freedom. 
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Ver. 26. Triumph here consists in un- 
flagging attention to the duties of a 
Christian vocation, The épya are (xiv. 
12, xix. 8) the normal activities of this 
calling, viewed as the outcome of a per- 
sonal relation to Jesus; they are “his,” 
as commanded by him and executed in 
his strength. The general idea of this 
and the following verse is that the only 
irresistible force is the force of a life 
which is able to resist seduction and 
compromise, because it holds to faith 
and purity. The promise of reward, 
preceding (as in iii. 5, 12, 21) the appeal 
for attention, is couched in terms of 
messianic conquest (from Ps. ii. 8, 9). 
In a more or less figurative form, the 
tule of the saints, a cherished hope of 
Jewish eschatology, had its own attrac- 
tion for some circles of early Christianity 
(see on v. ro and 1 Cor. vi. 3; and for 
péBSo, the well-known flail wielded by 
Horus, the Egyptian god of requital or 
warfare): evidently it appealed to their 
eagerness for a righting of present wrongs 
and a reversal of the immoral sway of 
captain ill over captive good. ‘The 
étovola éml tav ebvav (by which they 
are not governed but shivered in irrepa- 
rable ruin; cf. Isa. xxx. 14, Jer. xix. 11) is 
defined with ferocious.detail in 27; the 
whole description is modelled on a tradi- 
tionally messianic application of (LXX) 
Ps, ii. 8, 9. For the shepherd’s staff as a 
royal sceptre see E. Bi. 4317. os Kayo 
«.7.A., God, Christ, and the individual 
Christian as in iii. 21 (John xvii, 16-22). 
‘‘Tilud @s aliquam similitudinem, non 
paritatem  significat” (Rosenmiiller), 
John xxi. 15-17 is not ‘‘a deliberate cor- 
rection of this terrible sentence” (Sel- 
wyn, 195), but the mature expression of 
Christian solicitude in a different province, 
from which messianic incongruities have 
been wholly purged. 

Ver. 28. To “grant the morning- 
star” (a characteristically loose usage of 
S(8wpt) means, not to invest him with its 


Ww Xii. 5, xix. 15, cf. Bar. iv. 25. 


nom. 


; absol. 
x Cf. John xiv. 6f., etc. 


glory, nor to give him possession of Christ 
himself, but (so Bleek, after Victor.) to 
make the dawn of salvation or of life 
eternal shine on him after his dark afflic- 
tions. The victor shares in the divine 
life (with its punitive government) and 
honour above, or rather in the new 
messianic era of Jesus himself (see note 
on xxii. 16, where by a further applica- 
tion the metaphor is directly connected 
with Jesus). Staunch adherence to the 
truth on the part of leaders and confes- 
sors is similarly rewarded in Dan. xii. 3, 
En. civ. ii. Semitic folklore found some 
mystic connexion between the countless 
brilliant stars in heaven and the departed 
faithful, who became immortal (4 Esd. 
vii. [97]), and the sense here might be 
that the loyal Christian was sure of shining 
like a star in immortality; cf. Ign. ad 
Rom. ii. 2, kahdv 76 Sdvar ard Kdcpov 
apos Gedy, tva cis aitoy avateidw (and 
passage cited oni. 10). But xxii. 16 (cf. 
Job iii. g) tells against this, as does Ign. 
ibid. vi. 2 (speaking of his martyrdom) 
adeté pre Kabapdv gas AaPeiv: exet 
mopayevopevos GvOpwiros éoopat. The 
collocation of the morning star and the 
judicial authority over the nations may 
have been suggested to the prophet’s 
mind (cf. 14, 20) by the prophecy, read 
in a messianic sense, of Num. xxiv. 17. 
The sequence and the Christian spirit 
of the whole promise are certainly im- 
proved if we omit 27 a with Selwyn (194) 
and Jacoby (Neutest. Ethik, 1899, Pp. 
446) and Wellhausen (with 23-28 a), since 
the doubled promise and the later use of 
the metaphor do not justify any suspi- 
cion of 28 as a gloss (so Kénnecke, 

. 34). But it is as likely that the author 
himself (cf. xvii. 14) added this co-opera- 
tion with the vindictive messiah (cf. xii. 5, 
xix. 15), as that an early copyist was 
responsible for the insertion. 

CuapTer III.—Vv. 1-6. The message 
to Sardis. The title of the speaker 
(drawn from i. 4, 16, 20), as general as 
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Mas ack, cod pou. 3. °pynpdveve odv mas ‘ eiAnhas Kal Kougas, Kal THpet 


b Jas. ii. 17, 


c Eph. v. 14. 

d Ezek, xxxiv. 4, 16 (Helbing 85). 
xvii. 8. g ii. 5, 16. 
poral acc. as xi. 2, 6, 9, xii. 6. 


lat ‘ 
od ph yvas? ‘wolay Spay gw én oé. 


e See Gal. iii. 2f., Heb. x. 32f. 
h Jer. xlix. 9, Matt. xxiv. 43=Lk. xii. 39, see on 1 Thess. v. 2. 


kat petavdnaov. édv ody wh ypnyopyoys, * igo as *khémtns, Kal 


4. “AAAG exes SAlya 


f John iii. 11, 33, xiv. 17, 
i Tem- 


lwa bef. epya is om. by Lach., WH, Ws., Sw. (AC, 1 mg.). 
2For yvws (ACP, 1, etc., Areth., Al., Ws., Bs., Sw., Bj.) Lach. Ti. Tr. WH 


(marg.) read the correct ywwon with KQ, vg., Aeth., Syr., Ande, Pr., 


in the similar letter to Ephesus, has no 
special bearing on the subsequent ad- 
dress, unless an antithesis be implied 
between the plenitude of the divine 
spirit and the deadness of a church 
which had the name or credit of being 
“alive”. The sweeping verdict of ver. 
I upon the formalism of the local church 
—which had lapsed from its pristine 
vitality, just as the township of S. had 
by this time declined from its old his- 
torical prestige—is modified by the re- 
cognition of better elements not yet too 
far gone in decay to be recovered (2) and 
of a goodly nucleus of members. The 
metaphor is paralleled by a Jewish esti- 
mate of orthodoxy (Kidd. 71 6) which 
dubbed Mesene as ‘ dead,” Media as 
“ill,” Elymais as ‘in extremis,” and 
the strict inhabitants of the Ghetto be- 


tween the Tigris and the Euphrates as 
‘healthy ”. 
Ver. 2. éyeddov, epistol. impf.—cov 


épya, “any works of thine”. Judged 
from the Divine standpoint (évw. 8.), no 
matter how satisfactory is the verdict of 
outsiders upon her or of her own com- 
placency, her condition is decadent. 

Ver. 3. Memory again the lever for 
repentance (as at ii. 5); et\ndas aoristic 
pf. (cf. v. 7, Burton 88) rather than pf. of 
existing result (Weiss, Bs.); m@s = our 
colloquial ‘how ” (practically equivalent 
to “that”). The melancholy feature 
about contemporary indifference at S. 
was that it had a fine beginning behind 
it: yet this very circumstance afforded 
hopeful ground for an appeal. kal tHpeu 
(the primitive deposit of the faith) kat (to 
secure this steadfast adherence) petravén- 
cov (aor., sharp and decisive act of re- 
pentance). As ver. 4 (compared with ver. 
2) implies, positive stains were visible in 


the local church no less than sins of 
mere omission. Sardis and Laodicea, 
which apparently were the only members 
of this group untroubled by outside perse- 
cution or inward error, were the least 
satisfactory of all the seven. édy otv ph 
yenyopyoys, although the need is so 
desperate (cf. below on. xvi. 15). The 
sudden and signal visitation of punish- 
ment threatened in the following words 
(for épav in acc. cf. Moult. i. 63, Abbott's 
Diat. 2013) is left vaguely impressive. 
It may be that (as in Jude 4, 18, and 2 
Peter) local libertinism meant a slackening 
of belief in the second Advent. 

Ver. 4. 6X. dv. “quasi paucos no- 
minatos, z.e., bonos qui nominatione digni 
sunt” (cf. the use of mpédcwma = per- 
sons or individuals, in Clem. Rom. and 
Ignat.). épddr. (cf. Fragment of Un- 
canontcal Gospel, Oxyrhyn. 2 cent. 
A.D., line 16 pepoduppevos ératyoas, 
«.T.A.) the sullied garment an emblem ot 
moral stains, including but not identical 
with that of awopvevew (xiv. 4, cf. Sir. 
xxii. I, 2). The language reflects that of 
the votive inscriptions in Asia Minor, 
where soiled clothes disqualified the 
worshipper and dishonoured the god. 
Moral purity qualifies for spiritual com- 
munion (note the dramatic contrast of 
this &&vor [cf. on ii. 16] with that of xvi. 
6); the apocalyptic beatitude is: blessed 
are the pure in life, for they shall join 
God (see on xiv. 14, xix. 8). Note here 
only in the seven messages an escha- 
tological promise unintroduced by the 
phrase 6 vixév, although ver. 5 really 
repeats the same idea. ottrws=“‘ as being 
victor” (i.e., accordingly). The idea of 
heavenly raiment is distinctively Persian 
(Brandt, 575, 580; Ltiken, 122), but per- 
meates Jewish eschatology from Enoch 
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ovdpata év EdpdSeow & odk |éudduvavy Ta ipdria adTay* Kal k xi. 13, see 


, ? ~ A q 
TepiTatygouar pet euod év Neukots, ™Ste Gol eiow. 


€ 7 on Acts 
5. O vikav 
En. 1xx. 1 


oUTws TrepiBadettat év ipatiors NeuKots: Kal od ph “ébadelipw Td 1 Jude 23 


Svopa adtod ék THs °BiBAou THs Lwis, Kal  dpodoyjow Td dvopa 
adtod Pévdmoyv tod matpds pou kal évdmov tov dyyédav adtod. 
6. “O éxwv obs dkoucdtw Ti Td Mvedpa Néyer Tats exkAyoiats. 

“7. Kat 1@ dyyého tis év Pidadehola exkdyolas ypdpor, 2. 


6, I, XVii. 5, 2, etc. See Herm. Vis. I. 3, 2, Sim. ix. 24, 4, Clem. Rom. xlv. 8, etc. 
p Reminisce. of syn., Matt. xii. 32, Lk, xii. 8. 


XVii. 8, xx. 12, 15, xxi. 27, En. cviii. 2. 


(Ixii. 15, 16, the elect clothed after the 
resurrection in eternal ‘garments of 
glory”) down to Slav. En. xxii. 8; 4 
Esd. ii. 39, 45 (cf. Herm. Sim. viii. 2) 
and Asc. Isa. iv. 16 (garments = spiritual 
bodies in which the saints are vested at 
the last day, stored up in seventh heaven ; 
cf. viii. 26, ix. 24 f., uidi stolas multas et 
thronos et coronas jacentes). meptBadetrar 
«.T.A., like Joshua (Zech. iii. 3 f.) ; or (as 
others suggest) like priests acquitted be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, who were robed in 
white. In the Apoc., as in En. Ixxxv.- 
xc., white is the colour of righteousness, 
associated with innocence (and joy? 
Eccles. ix. 8), just as black with evil. 
In Apoc. Pet. 5, the dwellers in Paradise 
are clothed in év8upa d&yyéhwv dwtivav, 
whilst the angels who (ver. 6) chastise 
the wicked are robed in black. All such 
metaphors reflect the primitive notion 
that clothing somehow could form almost 
a part of a man’s personality, correspond- 
ing to his identity and character (EZ. Bi. 
1140, 1141), rather than the Roman 
custom of assuming a white toga uirilis 
to mark entrance upon manhood’s privi- 
leges (‘‘uitae liberioris iter,” Ovid).— 
Tas BiBdov tis fLwis, this favourite 
symbol of the Apocalypse which goes 
back even to pre-exilic Judaism (Isa. iv. 
Sap xOda aextl 320%. etc; forthe 
Babylonian background, cf. Jeremias, 
69 f.), had through the influence of Dan. 
(xii. 1) a great vogue in apocalyptic 
dreams as an apt image no longer of a 
share in the temporal felicity of God’s 
reign but of personal salvation. For a 
name to be erased from the book of life 
(one’s deeds not corresponding, upon 
scrutiny, to one’s position; cf. xx. 
12, Jub. xxxvi. 10) meant condemnation, 
or exclusion from the heavenly kingdom. 
To have one’s name retained (‘‘ and never 
will I blot out,” etc.) on the list of 
heavenly citizens was by this time a 
current metaphor for eternal fellowship 
with God and his people, and (by a 


(Isa. lxiv 
6). 

m Cf.Ignat. 
Smyrn. 
1X. 23 
Herm. 

Sim. viii 


n Cf. Jos. 
Ant. vi. 
Ov. I, xiii. 8 


natural inference drawn in xiii. 8) for 
predestination, the belief in which formed 
then as always a vivid inspiration in dis- 
tress and conflict. For the erasure of 
names from the civic register, consequent 
upon their owner's condemnation, cf. 
Dio Chrys. xxxi. 336 c, Trav Sypooig 
Twa Séqy TOV TodtTdv Grobavety em’ 
GSikypaTL, mpdtepoy TO Svona avTod 
éEadetherar; Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 51, and 
Arist. Pac. 1180. Also Dittenberger’s 
Sylloge inscript. Graec.? 43979 (iv. B.c.) 
ds 8 dv Sdéqu py dv Hpdryp éoayPAvar, 
eEadeparo Td Svopa avTé 6 Lepevs, and 
Orientis Graci Inscr, Sel. 2181 (iii. B.C.) 
éEadelavtas TO Svopna Td exelvov. The 
special comfort of this verse is intelligible 
when one reads the prayer offered in con- 
temporary Jewish worship (cf. Shmone- 
Esreh xii. Palest. recension) : ‘“ for apos- 
tates let there be no hope, may the 
kingdom of the haughty quickly collapse 
in our days, and may the Nazarenes and 
the Minim suddenly perish, may they be 
blotted out of the book of Life and not 
enrolled along with the righteous”. 

The message to Sardis, the most vehe- 
ment of the seven,has some interesting re- 
semblances to that addressed to Ephesus ; 
Gi ii, T=ill. 1, ii. 5 (pvyp.)=ili. 3, il. 5 
visitation) =iii. 5, il O=ili, 4. he 
hope described in ver. 5 is burlesqued by 
Lucian (Peregy. xl.) who describes his 
pseudo-Christian hero as seen after death 
mepiTatovvra év AevKy éoOArt, pardpdv, 
Kotive te éoreupevov. The metaphori- 
cal references to raiment gain point in 
view of the local trade in woollen goods 
and dyed stuffs. 

Vv. 7-13. The message to Philadelphia. 

Ver. 7. év % Less than twenty years 
later an equally favourable account of 
the local church was given by Ignatius (ad 
Phil. 3, 5, 10). Gyvos k.7.d., Jesus is 
a messiah indeed, one deserving that 
honoured name and realising its mean- 
ing. The favourite Johannine term 
GAnPivds (=‘‘ true,” in the wider sense 
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4 Only eps Tdde héyer 54 &yros 6 GAnOuds, 6 éxwv Thy * KNew TOO * Aaveld, 6 
= rist 


(cf. Acts 

iii. 14, iv. 

pe ‘ 
ohn vi. ps 

69, etc.), Tv obdels Sdvatat KEtoaL 

in Apoc. 

Hendia- 


dys = 6 dAn@ds dyvos (Grot.)? “ Holy and true,” of God vi. 10, cf. iv. 8. 
orthographical forms in « or v, see Win. § 5, 13, 32, generally (§ 9, 7). 
u Constr, vii. 2, 9, xiii. 8, 12, xx. 8, cf. xii. 6, 14, XVIl. 9; 


ii. 12, Col. iv. 3. 
Win. § 22, 7. 


dvolywv Kal odSels Kdeloer Kal KAetwv Kal ob8els dvotyer- 8. 
[O’8d cou ra Epya']} iS0d Sé8wxa evdmdy cou * Odpay * Avewyperny, 

Q 
“adrhy: Ste pixpdy éxers Sdvapuv, Kot 


ri. 18. s Onsuch 
t 1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. 
redundant Heb. use, 


1Pr, om. ov8a cov ta epya (so Hauss. i. 211-212, breaking connection and har- 


monistic). 


of “genuine,” opposed to unreal rather 
than to untruthful, cf Justin’s Dzal. 
cxvi., Athen. vi. 253 c: no pseudo- 
messiah, as local Jews asserted, cf. 
8c and g) is here grouped with &ytos 
(i.e, not merely=legitimately messianic 
as in John x. 36, Clem. Rom. xxiii. 
5, but freed from creaturely weakness 
and imperfection, his nature in intimate 
touch with the divine fulness, Issel: 
dey Begriff der Heiligkeit im N.T., 
1887, pp. 70, 110, R.¥. 305), as in ili. 
14, xix, II, xxi. 5, xxii. 6 with muords, 
and in xv. 3, xvi. 7, xix. 2 with 8{xavos. 
Slightly otherwise, Apoc. Bar. Ixvii. 7: 
‘“‘He is true, so that he shall do you 
good and not evil,’ and below at xvi. 
7 (though this sense might suit here 
also, aS an amplification of Gytos). 
kev «.T.A. (based on Isa. xxii. 22) the 
messiah, as Davidic scion, possesses the 
absolute power of admission to and ex- 
clusion from the divine realm. This part 
of the title (cf. Job xii. 14, éav Kdeloy 
Kata, avOpomwv tis avotfer;) alludes to 
what immediately follows as well as to 
the arrogant claim mentioned in ver. g. 
Christ alone, the heavenly k\ev8odxos, 
has the right to excommunicate. Com- 
pare Savonarola’s brave reply to the 
bishop of Vasona who had pronounced 
his sentence of degradation (separo te ab 
ecclesia militante atque triumphante) :— 
Militante, non triumphante: hoc enim 
tuum non est. 

Ver. 8. ol8a . . . épya, as in the case 
of Smyrna implying unqualified approval. 
The reward of this steadfastness (8 c, 10) 
is threefold: (a) security in their relation 
to God (8 6), through the love of Christ 
for them (9); (b) ultimate triumph over 
their foes (9), and (c) deliverance in the 
final crisis (to). The open door, here as 
in Paul (for the ethnic use of the term 
on sepulchres cf. C. B. P., ii. 395) is 
usually taken to denote facilities for 
preaching and adyancing the faith among 
outsiders, in which case the sense would 


be that the extension of the gospel de- 
pends upon, as it forms a high reward 
of, open confession and a decided stand 
for Christ. But in view of a passage 
written by Ignatius to this very church 
(ad Philad. 3, where Christ himself is 
termed Ovpa tod watpds, dv As eioépxo- 
vra. the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
kal 4 éxkAnota) and of Clem. Rom, xlviii. 
(where the gate of righteousness is de- 
scribed as open in Christ), the phrase 
is better connected with Christ himself, 
not with any good opening for Christian 
activity. He makes access to God 
through himself sure; despite trials and 
temptations (vv. 8, 9g, 10) his church’s 
standing is guaranteed by his authority 
(as in John x. 7, 9, Christ 4 O@vpa trav 
mpoBdtey). Q@vpa here is the open heart 
of God for man; in ver. 20, man’s open 
heart for God. Jesus, then, equipped 
with the O.T. attributes of divine au- 
thority, assures the church how futile 
are such excommunications as the Jews 
were levelling against them. The latter 
have nothing to do with the conditions 
of the kingdom. Faith in Jesus consti- 
tutes a relation to God which cannot 
either be impaired or rivalled. Only, the 
perseverance of the saints is needed; an 
assured position with God depends not 
merely on Christ’s will and power but on 
Christian loyalty as the coefficient of 
grace. The church at P. is not blamed 
for the slenderness of her equipment, 
which evidently is due to causes outside 
her control. She is praised for having 
made good use of the slight resources 
she possessed (cf. Mark xiv. 8). Other- 
wise, though less well, a full stop might 
be placed after attyv, and étt... 7d 
dvoya pov taken as the reason for the 
promise i8o0d .. . we, just as in ver. ro 
dtTt... pov is followed by kayo... 
Yijs-—avryv, pleonastic use of pron. after 
relative, a Semitic idiom with Greek 
affinities (Vit. ii. 138, Thumb 128, Blass 
§ 50, 4) confined to Apoc. (exc. cit. fr, LXX, 
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‘ fa 
Kal you) oti ey * Hydanod ce. 


Jone iv. 35, V. 42, etc., (va =infin. of conseq. as ix. 20, xiii. 13. 
z John xi. 36, cf, Ps. lxii. 8, Zech. viii. 20f., John xvii. 23. See on xxi. 9. 


Dan. xii. 5. 


1For yvwow ACPQ, etc., Syr., Arm., Aeth., Andr., Areth. 


Io. “Ore étypyoas tov *dyov 


orm,W H 


eissm. 


crites,” 
Did. viii. 
2 

x Constr. 

y Isa, xlix. 23, xlv. 14, lx. 14. 

ai.g, cf. Sir. ii. 14, 


(edd.), the variant 


oon (S§, 14, Sah., Pr.) is preferred by Wellh. (cf. ii. 23 and Isa. xlix. 23). 


Acts xv. 17)in N.T. In Enoch (xxxviii. 
2, and passim) to deny the Lord of Spirits 
is the capital crime,’ as opposed to “ be- 
lieving in his name’. 

Ver. g. 8:8 é« (partit. gen., the con- 
struction being dropped and resumed in 
a rather harsh anacolouthon, tva «.7.A.). 
The absence of é« before Ney. does not 
prevent it from being interpreted as in 
apposition to gvvaywyfs tather than as 
directly dependent on 886. On the 
forms of 8{8wp. in Apocalypse see 
Jannaris’. Hist. Gk. Gramm. 996, 51; 
the wide usage of the verb is carried 
on through the LXX from the equally 
extended employment of the Hebrew 
equivalent in the later stages of O.T. 
literature. The Jewish synagogue is 
denounced as Satanic, owing to its per- 
secuting habits (Satan being regarded 
as the final source of persecution as of 
error, cf. above ver. 8 and on ii. 9). 
Ignatius corroborates the malign acti- 
vity of Jews at Philadelphia, who were 
in the habit of molesting the church (ad 
Philad. 6); he also refers them to the 
malicious cunning of Satan. Appa- 
rently Judaizing tendencies were rife 
among Christians of Gentile birth at 
Philadelphia. As in writing to Smyrna, 
the prophet thereforeclaimed the ancestral 
title “‘Jew” for the Christian church. 
Faith in’ Christ, not mere nationality, 
constituted true Judaism; the succession 
had passed to Christianity. The promin- 
ence assigned to this phase of polemic 
is characteristic of the reriod, though 
already presaged by Paul (in Rom. ix. 
6-7, ii. 28, 29). The supercilious con- 
tempt of these churchmen for all Chris- 
tian dissenters from Judaism was to be 
changed one day into humble respect. 
The former would find out their grievous 
mistake when it was too late. kat mpoo- 
Kuvyoovgi, KT... in the spirit and 
realistic language of post-exilic Judaism 
(see reff.), denoting abject submission and 


homage before the glory of the church in 
the future messianic reign (slightly other- 
wise in 1 Cor. xiv. 25). What they fondly 
expected from the Gentiles, they were 
themselves to render to Christians—such 
would be the grim irony of providence. 
Compare with what follows, the earlier 
expectation of Jub. i. 25: ‘‘and they 
shall all be called children of the living 
God, and every angel and spirit will 
know, yea they will know that these are 
my children, and that I love them”. 
kal yv@ouv, «.7.A., still Isaianic in col- 
ouring (from xliii, 4, xlix. 23). Christ’s 
love to his church (jy. =“‘ 1 have loved”) 
will be proved by her triumphant survival 
of perils. Her final position, when the 
conditions of earth are reversed, will 
throw light- upon the divine affection 
which underlay her previous persever- 
ance, and which meantime is a secret 
save to those who experience it. The 
promise of dominion over the Jews here 
corresponds to that of authority over the 
Gentiles in ii. 26, 27, except that the 
latter is definitely eschatological. The 
Jews tardily awaken to the privileges of 
the church as to the claims of Jesus (see 
on i. 7). Probably they scoffed at the 
claim of the Philadelphian Christians to 
be objects of the true God’s love. The 
answer is that faith in Jesus means a 
revelation of Divine love (the revelation 
of it), apart from which no Christian life 
can be accounted for. 

Ver. 10. The position of pov shows 
that it belongs not to tov Adyov ris 
tropovys as a whole, but to tmopovis 
(2 Thess. iii. 5). The precise sense 
therefore is not ‘‘my word about pati- 
ence” (i.e., my counsel of patience as 
the supreme virtue of these latter days, 
so Weiss, Bousset, etc.), but ‘‘the word, 
or the preaching, of that patience which 
refers to me”’ (z.¢., the patient endurance 
with which, amid present trials, Christ is 
to be served; so Alford, Spitta, Holtzm.). 
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vii. 3, ix. ie eres hs 
4, Jer.xxx. KATOLKOUVTOS em THS ys. 


oO 


nota 
threat (ii. 
16), cf. 
xxii. 12. 
Win. § 22, 5a, Abbott, Diat. 1920. 


g Emphatic, as opposed to Isa. xxii. 25. 


See Ps. xxxviii. (xxxix.), 8: kat viv tls q 
taropovy jou; odxl 6 KUpios; The second 
reason for praising the Philadelphian 
Christians is their loyal patience under 
persecution, as well as the loyal confes- 
sion of Christ (ver. 8) which had possibly 
brought on that persecution. Kayo 
kA. (“I in turn”; cf. similar con- 
nection in John xvii. 6-8), a reproduction 
of the saying preserved in Luke xxi, 36. 
The imminent period tot metpacpod 
refers to the broken days which, in 
eschatological schemes, were to herald 
messiah’s return. Later on, this period 
is specifically defined as a time of seduc- 
tion to imperial worship (cf. xiii. 14-17, 
vii. 2, with Dan. xii. 1, LXX). The 
Philadelphian Christians will not only 
triumph over the contempt and intrigues 
of their Jewish foes but also over the 
wider pagan trial (which is also a tempta- 
tion), inasmuch as their devotion, already 
manifested in face of Jewish malice, 
will serve to carry them through the 
storm of Roman persecution. The re- 
ward of loyalty is in fact fresh power 
to be loyal on a higher level: “the 
wages of going on, and ever to be”. 
This seems better than to take the world- 
wide trial as the final attempt (viii. 13, 
xi. 10, etc.) to induce repentance in men 
or to punish them, from which the P. 
Christians (cf. vii. 1-8, and Ps. Sol. xiii. 
4-10, xv. 6, 7) would be exempt; but it is 
impossible from the grammar and difficult 
from the sense, to decide whether trypeiv 
éx means successful endurance (pregnant 
sense as in John xvii. 15) or absolute 
immunity (cf. 2 Peter ii. 9), safe emerg- 
ence from the trial or escape from it 
entirely (thanks to the timely advent of 
Christ, ver. 11). Note the fine double 
sense of rnpetv: unsparing devotion is 
spared at least some forms of distress 
and disturbance. It is like Luther’s 
paradox that when a man learns to say 
with Christ, ‘‘The cross, the cross,” 
there is no cross. Rabbinic piety (Sanh. 
98 b) expected exemption from the tribula- 
tion of the latter days only for those who 


7. 
A comfort pydels AGByn Tov oTépaydy cou. 

O 4 2 : 
oa) t ordhov ev TH vad TOO Oeod pou, *Kai ew od pry e§€hOy Err, Kat 


ii. 25, cf. 4 Mace. vi. 18-21, Heb. x. 36. 7m 
Bes bene ee f Gal. ie g (see Legft.’s note), Isa. xxii. 23, Jer. i. 18, 


II. °&pxopau taxd: ‘xpdrer 8 éxets, iva 


lat 4 
12. °O vikdv, Towujow adtov 


e Nom. pendens, as ii. 7. For constr., 


were absorbed in good works and in 
sacred studies. 

Ver. rr. ‘You have not long to wait 
and suffer now”; a fresh motive for 
tenacity of purpose. Compare with what 
follows the tradition of R. Simon (in 
Tract. Shabb. bab. 88 a) that on the occa- 
sion of Exod. xxiv. 7, the Israelites were 
each crowned with two crowns by 600,000 
angels—one when they said we will do, 
the other when they said we will be 
obedient; but on the occasion of Exod. 
xxxiii. 6 these crowns were snatched off 
by 1,200,000 devils. In the last day, at 
the messianic age, God restores these 
crowns (according to Isa. xxxv. 10). The 
sense is not altered if tva . . . cov (like 
Luke xii. 20) is taken as a vivid form of 
the passive “‘ lest thou be deprived of thy 
crown ” (cf. Col. ii. 18 with 2 Tim. iv. 8), 
forfeiting it through misconduct. 

Ver. 12. The reward of steadfastness 
here is a stable relation to God and ab- 
solute (trebly verified) assurance of eternal 
life, permanence év T@ va@ (verbally 
inconsistent with xxi. 22) Tod Qeov 
pov (four times in this verse). From 
Strabo (xii. 868 B, 4 re PrdAaderdpia .. . 
ov8e ros Tolxous exer Miotovs, aAAG 
kal hpepav tpdrov Tia wadevovTat kal 
Svioravrat: xiii. 936 B, awédAie ud. 
weropav wAyprys* ov yap Stadetrovo 
ot rotxo. Siiotdpevor, kal Gor “AAO 
pEpos THS WéAEWS KaKoTAOGY, K.T.A.) We 
learn that the city was liable to frequent 
and severe earthquakes, one of which had 
produced such ruin a while ago (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 47) that the citizens had to be 
exempted from Imperial taxation and 
assisted to repair their buildings. These 
local circumstances (cf. Juv. vi. 411; Dio 
Cass, Ixviii. 25 ; Renan, 335) lend colour 
to this promise, which would also appeal 
to citizens of a city whose numerous fes- 
tivals and temples are said to have won 
for it the sobriquet of “a miniature 
Athens” (EZ. Bi. 3692). The promise is 
alluded to in Ep. Lugd., where God's 
grace is said to have “ delivered the weak 
and set them up as orvAous éSpaious 
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able by means of their patience to stand 
all angry onsets of the evil one,” and 
Attalus of Pergamos is termed a orvAov 
kat éSpatwpa of the local Christians, 
Permanent communion with God is fur- 
ther expressed in terms of the widespread 
ethnic belief that to be ignorant of a 
god’s name meant inability to worship 
him, whereas to know that name implied 
the power of entering into fellowship 
with him. “Just as writing a name 
on temple-walls puts the owner of the 
name in continual union with the deity 
of the temple, so for early man the know- 
ledge, invocation and vain repetition of 
the deity’s name constitutes in itself an 
actual, if mystic, union with the deity 
named” (Jevons’ Introd. Hist. Religion, 
1896, p. 245; of. Jastrow, p. 173). Kat 
ypdio, «.T.A., inscriptions upon pillars 
being a common feature of Oriental 
architecture, cf. Cooke’s North Semitic 
Inscriptions, p. 266, names on pillars; 
also Reitzenstein’s Poimandres,20. The 
provincial priest of the Imperial cultus 
erected his statue in the temple at the 
close of his year’s official reign, inscribing 
on it his own name and his father’s, his 
place of birth and year of oftice. Hence 
some of the mysterious imagery of this 
verse, applied to Christians as priests of 
God in the next world. This is more 
probable than to suspect an allusion to 
what was written on the high priest’s 
forehead (Exod. xxviii. 36, cf. Apoc. vii. 
3, xiv. I, xvii. 5, xxii. 4). Pillars were 
also, of course, sculptured now and then 
in human shape. For the first (a) of the 
three names, cf. Baba Bathra, 75, 2: R. 
Samuel ait R. Jochanan dixisse tres 
appellari nomine Dei, justos (Isa. xliii. 
7), Messiam (Jer. xxiii. 6), Hierosolyma 
(Ezek, xlviii. 35); also Targ. Jerus. on 
Exod. xxviii. 30, quisquis memorat 
illud nomen sanctum [1.¢., rerpaypdppo- 
rov] in hora necessitatis, eripitur, et 
occulta reteguntur. Where a name 
was equivalent in one sense to personality 
and character, to have a divine name 
conferred on one or revealed to one was 
equivalent to being endowed with divine 
power. The divine “hidden name” 
(Asc. Isa. i. 7 Jewish: ‘as the Lord liveth 
whose name has not been sent into this 


22,xili.14. 
i See on xxi, 
2, 10; false apposition. 


(S$*AC) has been corrected into n kata- 
Andr., Ar.) and rys xaraBatvovons (ica). 


world,” cf. viii. 7) was (according to En, 
Ixix, 14 f.) known to Michael, and had 
talismanic power over demons. Perhaps 
an allusion to this also underlies the apo- 
calyptic promise, the talismanic metaphor 
implying that God grants to the victorious 
Chris:ian inviolable safety against evil 
spirits (cf. Rom. viii. 38, 39). The second 
(0) name denotes (cf. Isa. lvi. 5, Ezek. 
xIviii. 35) that the bearer belongs not 
merely to God but to the heavenly city 
and society of God. Since rabbinic 
speculation was sure that Abraham had 
the privilege of knowing the mysterious 
new name for Jerusalem in the next 
world, John claims this for the average 
and honest Christian. On the connexion 
between the divine name and the temple, 
see 3 Mace. ii. 9, 14, Judith x. 8, etc. 
The third (c) ‘my own new name” (xix. 
12) is reflected in Asc. Isa. ix. 5 (the Son 
of God, et nomen eius non potes audire 
donec de carne exibis); it denotes some 
esoteric, incommunicable, pre-existent 
(LXX of Ps. xxi. 17, En. lxix. 26, cf. R. F. 
249, 344) title, the knowledge of which 
meant power to invoke and obtain help 
from its bearer. The whole imagery 
(as in ii. 17, xix. 12) is drawn from the 
primitive superstition that God’s name, 
like a man’s name, must be kept secret, 
lest if known it might be used to the 
disadvantage of the bearer (Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, and ed. i. 443 f.), The 
close tie between the name and the per- 
sonality in ancient life lent the former a 
secret virtue. Especially in Egyptian 
and in Roman belief, to learn a god’s 
name meant to share his power, and 
often “the art of the magician consisted 
in obtaining from the gods a revelation of 
their sacred names”. The point made 
by the prophet here is that the Christian 
God bestows freely upon his people the 
privilege of invoking his aid successfully, 
and of entering into his secret nature ; 
also, perhaps, of security in the mys- 
terious future across death. See the 
famous ch, cxxv. of E. B. D. where the suc- 
cessive doors will not allow Nu to pass till 
he tells them their names (cf. chapters cxli. 
f.). Ignatius tells the Philadelphians (ob- 
viously referring to this passage, ad Phil. 
6) that people unsound upon the truth of 
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Jesus Christ are to him orfdat kal radou 
VEKpOV, ep ols yeypaTrTat povov dvépaTa. 
avOpamwv. The pévov is emphatic. In 
the survival of P. during the later con- 
quests which left the other six towns of 
the Apocalypse more or less ruined, 
Gibbon (ch. Ixiv.) irrelevantly finds “a 
pleasing example that the paths of honour 
and safety may sometimes be the same ”. 

Vv. 14-22. The message for Laodicea, 
where a church existed by 60 a.p. (Col. 
iv. 16). 

Ver. 14. Jesus is the Amen because he 
guarantees the truth of any statement, 
and the execution of any promise, made 
by himself. He is consequently the 
faithful and true witness, whose counsel 
and rebuke (18, 19) however surprising 
and unwelcome, are therefore to be laid 
to heart as authoritative. A faithful 
witness is one who can be trusted never 
to misrepresent his message, by exag- 
geration or suppression, (@\nOuvds practi- 
cally = &AnOys as often, since a real 
witness is naturally a truthful and com- 
petent one) his veracity extending not 
only to his character but to the con- 
tents of his message. In point of sin- 
cerity and unerring insight (as opposed 
to ‘‘false” in both senses of the term), 
Jesus is the supreme moral critic; the 
church is the supreme object of his criti- 
cism. He is also absolutely trustworthy, 
and therefore his promises are to be be- 
lieved (vv. 20, 21), or rather God’s pro- 
mises are assured and realised to men 
through him (cf. w. kal a. in 2 Macc. ii. 
11). Compare the fine Assyrian hymn 
of Ishtar (Jastrow, p. 343): ‘Fear not! 
the mind which speaks to thee comes 
with speech from me, withholding noth- 
ing... . Is there any utterance of mine 
that I addressed to thee, upon which 
thou couldst not rely?” (also, Eurip. 
Ion 1537). The resemblance of 4 apx% 
k.7.A., to a passage in Colossians is note- 
worthy as occurring in an open letter to 
the neighbouring church of Laodicea 
(Philonic passages in Grill, pp. 106-110). 
Here the phrase denotes ‘the active 
Source or principle of God’s universe or 
Creation” (4pxy, as in Greek philosophy 


dAnduvés). Néyer 6 ’Aphy, 6 “pdptus 6 moTds Kal "GAnOivds, | °dpxn THs 
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o See on Col. i. 15 f., also Just. A pol. ii. 6, Diognet. vii. 


and Jewish wisdom-literature, =aitta or 
origin), which is practically Paul’s idea 
and that of Johni. 3 (‘‘the Logos idea 
without the name Logos,” Beyschlag). 
This title of “‘ incipient cause” implies a 
position of priority to everything created; 
he is the first in the sense that he is 
neither creator (a prerogative of God in 
the Apocalypse), nor created, but creative. 
It forms the most explicit allusion to the 
pre-existence of Jesus in the Apocalypse, 
where he is usually regarded as a divine 
being whose heavenly power and position 
are the outcome of his earthly suffering 
and resurrection: John ascribes to him 
here (not at xii. 5, as Baldensperger, 85, 
thinks) that pre-existence which, in more 
or less vital forms, had been predicated of 
the messiah in Jewish apocalyptic (cf. 
En. xlviii.). This pre-existence of mes- 
siah is an extension of the principle of 
determinism ; God foreordained the salva- 
tion itself as well as its historical hour. 
See the Egyptian hymn: ‘He is the 
primeval one, and existed when as yet 
nothing existed; whatever is, He made 
it after He was. He is the father 
of beginnings. . . . God is the truth, 
He lives by Truth, He lives upon Truth, 
He is the king of Truth.” The evidence 
for the pre-existence of messiah in Jew- 
ish Christian literature is examined by 
Dr. G. A. Barton, ¥ourn. Bibl. Lit. 1902, 
pp. 78-91. Cf. Introd. § 6. 

Ver. 15. The moral nausea roused by 
tepid religion. It is best to be warm, 
and energetic; but even a frank repudia- 
tion of religion is at least more promising 
from an ethical standpoint (Arist. Nik. 
Eth. vii. 2-10) than a half-and-half attach- 
ment, complacently oblivious ofany short- 
coming. The outsider may be convinced 
and won over; there is hope of him, for 
he is under no illusion as to his real re- 
lation to the faith. But what can be 
done with people who are nominal Chris- 
tians, unable to recognise that they need 
repentance and that Jesus is really out- 
side their lives (ver. 20)? Cf. Dante’s 
Inferno, iii. 30 f. For such homely meta- 
phors and their effectiveness, compare 
the criticism of Longinus in wep tious 
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(xxxi.): ‘“‘Sometimes a plain expression 
like this tells more forcibly than elegant 
language; being drawn from common 
life, it is at once recognised, whilst its 
very familiarity renders it all the more 
convincing”. The spirit of the verse re- 
sembles that which pervaded Christ’s 
denunciation of the religious authorities 
in his day for their taéxptots, and his 
more hopeful expectations with regard 
to the harlots and taxgatherers (Ecce 
Homo, ch. xiii.); the former condition 
of religious life was to Jesus a sickening 
feature in the situation. Just as spiritual 
death, in the case of the Sardis Chris- 
tians, meant a lost vitality, so in the case 
of Laodicea lukewarmness implies that 
a condition of religious warmth once ex- 
isted. ‘He who was never fervent can 
never be lukewarm.” In his analysis of 
this state (Growth in Holiness, ch. xxv.), 
Faber points out not only that its corre- 
lative is a serene unconsciousness and 
unconcern (cf. ver. 17 6), but that one 
symptom is a complacent attention to 
what has been achieved (cf. 17 a) rather 
than sensitiveness to what is left undone, 
with ‘‘a quiet intentional appreciation of 
other things over God’’ (cf. ver. 20), 
which is all the more mischievous that 
it is not open wickedness. 

Ver. 16. The divine disgust at luke- 
warm religion. Christ, says the prophet, 
is sick of the lukewarm: as the purpose 
(wéAXw) of rejection does not exclude 
the possibility of a change upon the part 
of the church which shall render the 
execution of the purpose needless, advice 
to repent immediately follows upon the 
threat. The latter is unconditional only 
in form. Exclusion from God’s life forms 
one side of the penalty, humiliating ex- 
posure before men the other (18). 

Ver. 17. Priding herself not merely on 
the fact but (as is implied) on the means 
by which it had been secured (viz., per- 
sonal skill, merit) and finally on the in- 
dependent self-reliant position thus at- 
tained: a profuse certificate of merit, 


self-assigned. To conceit and self-decep- 
tion the prophet wrathfully ascribes the 
religious indifference at Laodicea. ‘‘No 
one,” says Philo (Fragm. p. 649, Mang.), 
“is enriched by secular things, even 
though he possessed all the mines in the 
world; the witless are all paupers.” 
The reference is to spiritual possessions 
and advantages. It is irrelevant to 
connect the saying with the material 
wealth and resources of Laodicea, as 
exemplified in the fact that it was re- 
built by its citizens after the earthquake 
in 60-61 A.D. without help from the im- 
perial authorities (Tacit. Aun. xiv. 27). 
For one thing, the incident is too far 
back ; for another, the Apocalypse is con- 
cerned not with the cities but with the 
Christian churches. Such an allusion 
may have been in the writer’s mind, 
especially if the church included in its 
membership prosperous and influential 
citizens, since complacency and self-satis- 
faction are fostered by material comfort. 
‘Tf wealthily then happily,” in Laodicea 
as in Padua. Still, these weeds spring 
from other soils as well. An inefficient 
ministry (cf. Col. iv. 17) and absence of 
persecution or of special difficulties at 
Laodicea probably helped to account for 
the church’s languid state. As John sug- 
gests, the church which is truly rich in 
spiritual and moral qualities does not 
plume itself upon them (ii. 9). ot« ot8as, 
cf. the echo of this in Oxyrhynchite Logia, 
i. 3: TudAot ciow tH Kapdlq avTav Kal 
ov Brrr[lovoty, wrwxol Kal ovK olSaciv 
T]hv wrwxtav (?), where blindness and 
poverty and unconsciousness of both 
occur. o¥, emphatic ; éeeuvds, ‘needing 
pity”’ rather than (as Dan. ix. 23, x. II, 
LXX) “finding pity”; rod. (cf. with 
ver. 19, Sap. ili. 11; woplav yap kat 
mavsetav 6 ébovOevGv tadalmwpos), only 
here and Rom. vii. 24 in N.T., two 
passages representing the extremes of 
misery—unconscious and conscious. 6 
«7A. = “the embodiment of”’. 

Ver, 18. The counsel is conveyed in the 
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dialect of the local situation. dyopdoat 
in the poor man's market (Isa. lv. 1, of. 
Matt. vi. 19, 20), significant words as 
addressed to the financial centre of the 
district. “From me,” is emphatic; the 
real life is due to man’s relation with 
Christ, not to independent efforts upon 
his own part. Local Christians needed 
to be made sensitive to their need of 
Christ; in Laodicea evidently, as in 
Bunyan’s Mansoul, Mr. Desires-awake 
dwelt in a very mean cottage. ‘ Re- 
fined” =genuine and fresh, as opposed 
to counterfeit and traditional (cf. Plato, 
Rep. iii. 413 ¢, 416 e). For madela 
wrought upon the people of God by a 
divine Davidic king whose words are 
TeTupwpeva vrép ypvolov tipiov, see 
Ps. Sol. xvii. 47, 48.—ipdtia. Laodicea 
was a famous manufacturing centre, 
whose trade largely consisted of tunics 
and cloth for garments. The allusion is 
(cf. below, on ver. 20 and xvi. 15) to care- 
less Christians caught off their guard by 
the suddenness of the second advent. 
KoAXovptov or KoAAVptov (cf. the account 
of a blind soldier’s cure by a god [Aescu- 
lapius ?] who bade him koA\vpiov ovvt- 
pipar, Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscript. 
Graec. 807, 15 f.), an eye-salve for tender 
eyes: an allusion to the ‘ Phrygian 
powder” used by oculists of the famous 
medical school at Laodicea (C. B. P. 
i. 52). To the Christian Jesus supplies 
that enlightenment which the Jews found 
in the law (Ps. xix. 8); ‘“‘uerba legis corona 
sunt capitis, collyrium oculis” (Tract. 
Siphra fol. 143, 2); ‘‘uerba legis corona 
sunt capitis, torques collo, collyrium 
oculis”’ (Vajikra R., fol. 156, 1). True 
self-knowledge can be gained only by 
the help of Christ, i.e., in the present 
case mediated by Christian prophecy. 
Like Victor., Lightfoot (Colossians, p. 44) 
interprets this allusion by the light of 
Eph. i. 8, Col. i. 27, as a rebuke to the 
vaunted intellectual resources of the 
Church; but there is no need thus to 
narrow the reference. It is to be ob- 
served that John does not threaten Lao- 


dicea with the loss of material wealth 
(cf. Pirke Aboth, cited above on ii. 9) in 
order to have her spiritual life revived. 
Ver. 19. The prophet now relents a 
little; the church has still a chance 
of righting herself. Such a reproof as 
he has given in Christ’s name, and the 
discipline it involves (awa.Sevw, wider 
than éA.) are really evidence of affection, 
not of antipathy or rejection. This is the 
method of God at least (¢yé, emphatic ; 
‘‘whatever others do”), with whom cen- 
sure does not mean hostility. tAe, the 
substitution of this synonym (contrast 
Heb. xii. 6) for the LXX Gyarg is re- 
markable in view of the latter term’s 
usage in the Apocalypse; the other 
variation é\éyxw Kal matdevo (éX. B, 
mad. SA, LXX) is probably ornate rather 
than a duplicate. The love of Christ for 
his people is mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse only here (with a reminiscence if 
not a quotation of O.T.), ini. 5, and in 
iii. g (incidentally). In the latter pas- 
sage, the divine love sustains and safe- 
guards those who are loyal; here it in- 
flicts painful wounds upon the unworthy, 
to regain their loyalty. {4Aeve (pres.)= 
a habit, petavénoov (aor.)=a definite 
change once for all. The connexion 
(odv) seems to be: let the foregoing re- 
buke open your eyes at once to the need 
of repentance, and also to the fact that it 
is really love on my part which prompts 
me thus to expose and to chastise you; 
such a sense of my loving concern, as 
well as of your own plight, should kindle 
an eager heat of indignation (2 Cor, viii. 
11, @AAa {HAov) gathering into a flame 
of repentance that will burn up indiffer- 
ence and inconsistency (cf. Weinel, 188 
f.). The urgent need of immediate re- 
pentance rests not only on the special 
character of the temptation to which the 
local Christians were succumbing (‘It is 
a great grace to find out that we are 
lukewarm, but we are lost if we do not 
act with vigour. It is like going to sleep 
in the snow, almost a pleasant, tingling 
feeling at the first, and then—-lost for 
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ever,” Faber), but on the fact that this 
warning was their last chance, 

Ver. 20. The language recalls Cant. 
V. 2 (havi) AdeApriSot pov Kpover éml TH 
OUpay+ Gvovgoy uot, for contemporary 
evidence of the allegorical use of Can- 
ticles see Gunkel’s note on 4 Esdras. v. 
20 f, and Bacher’s Agada d. Tannaiten, 
i. 109, 285 f. 425, etc.) interpreted in the 
eschatological sense (ywweokere Sti éyyvs 
éotiy éwt @vpats Mark xiii. 29 = Matt. 
xxiv. 33) of the logion in Luke xii. 35- 
38 upon the servants watching for their 
Lord, tva é\@dvros kat KpovoavTos 
eV0dws avottworv atte (whereupon, as 
here, he grants them intimate fellowship 
with himself and takes the lead in the 
matter). Toeat with a person meant, for 
an Oriental, close confidence and affec- 
tion. Hence future bliss (cf. En. Ixii. 14) 
was regularly conceived to be a feast (cf. 
Dalman i. § 1, C. 4a and Volz 331), or, 
as in Luke xxii. 29, 30 and here (cf. ver. 
21), feasting and authority. This tells 
against the otherwise attractive hypo- 
thesis that the words merely refer to a 
ptesent repentance on the part of the 
church or of some individuals in it (so e.g. 
de Wette, Alf., Weiss, Simcox, Scott), as 
if Christ sought to be no longer an out- 
sider but a welcome inmate of the heart 
(cf. Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, § 95). 
The context (cf. 18 and 21),a comparison 
of xvi. 15 (which may even have origin- 
ally lain close to iii. 20), and the words of 
Jas. v. 9 (i80d 6 Kpiths wpd Tav Oupav 
éornkev) corroborate the eschatological 
interpretation (so é.g. Diisterdieck, Pfleid., 
Bousset, Forbes, Baljon, Swete, Holtz- 
mann), which makes this the last call 
of Christ to the church when he arrives 
on the last day, though here Christ stands 
at the door not as a judge but as a friend. 
Hence no reference is made to the fate 
‘of those who will not attend to him. 
In ii. 5 and 16, épyopat oor need not 
perhaps be eschatological, since the com- 
ing is conditional and special, but épxopar 
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by itself (iii. rz) and 7§w (ii. 25) must be, 
while iii. 3 probably is also, in view of the 
context and the thief-simile. The immi- 
nent threat of iii. 16 is thus balanced by 
the urgency of iii. 20. For the eschato- 
logical t80¥ cf. i. 7, xvi. 15, xxi. 3, xxii. 
7,12. evias, implying that the voice is 
well-known. To pay attention to it, in 
spite of self-engrossment and distraction, 
is one proof of the moral alertness 
({qAeve) which means repentance. For 
the metaphorical contrast (reflecting the 
eternal paradox of grace) between the 
enthroned Christ of 21 and the appealing 
Christ of 20, cf. the remarkable passage 
in Sap. ix. 4, 6f., ro f., where wisdom 
shares God’s throne and descends to toil 
among men; also Seneca’s Epp. xli. 
(quemadmodum radii solis contingunt 
quidem terram, sed ibi sunt unde mitt- 
untur; sic animus magnus et sacer con- 
iiersatur quidem nobiscum, sed haeret 
origini suae [Apoc. v. 6]: illinc pendet, 
illuc spectat ac nititur, nostris tanquam 
melior interest). By self-restraint, mo- 
deration, and patience, with regard to 
possessions, a man will be some day a 
worthy partner of the divine feast, says 
Epictetus (Enchir. xv.): “but if you 
touch none of the dishes set before you 
and actually scorn them, téte od pdvov 
goer cupmdtys VeGv GAAG Kal cvvdpyov. 

Ver. 21. 80 «.7.X., To share 
Christ’s royal power and judicial dignity 
is a reward proffered in the gospels, but 
Jesus there (cf. Mark x. 40) disclaimed 
this prerogative. God’s throne is Christ's, 
asin xxii. 1. vuk@v=the moral purity and 
sensitiveness (cf. 18 and on ii. 7) which 
succeeds in responding to the divine ap- 
peal. The schema of God, Christ, and 
the individual Christian (cf. on ii. 27) is 
characteristically Johannine ( f. John xv. 
g f., xvii. 19 f., xx. 21), though here as in 
ver. 20 (contrast John xiv. 23) the es- 
chatological emphasis makes the paral- 
lel one of diction rather than of thought. 

The scope and warmth of the promises 
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to Laodicea seem rather out of place in 
view of the church’s poor religion, but 
here as elsewhere the prophet is writing 
as much for the churches in general as 
for the particular community. He speaks 
tais ékxAnotlats. This consideration, 
together with the close sequence of 
thought in 19-21 forbids any attempt to 
delete 20, 21 as a later editorial addition 
(Wellhausen) or to regard 20 (21) as an 
epilogue to the seven letters (Vitringa, 
Alford, Ramsay) rather than as an in- 
tegral part of the Laodicean epistle. 
Such a detachment would be a gratui- 
tous breach of symmetry. But, while 
these closing sentences are not a sort of 
climax which gathers up the menaces of 


in his sacrificial death and in the rights 
and privileges which he secured thereby 
for those on whose behalf he had suffered 
and triumphed. This idea, already sug- 
gested ini. 5, 6, 17, 18, forms the central 
theme of the next oracle. 

The éx«Anoiar now pass out of sight 
till the visions are over. During the 
latter it is the &yvo. who are usually in 
evidence, until the collective term méAts 
is employed in the final vision (cf. iii. 12). 
John knows nothing of any catholic 
éxkAnota. To him the éxcAnotar are so 
many local communities who share a 
common faith and expect a common 
destiny; they are, as Kattenbusch ob- 
serves, colonies of heaven, and heaven is 
their mother-country. Partly owing to 
O.T. associations, partly perhaps on ac- 
count of the feeling that an éx«Anola (in 
the popular Greek sense of the term) im- 
plied a city, John eschews this term. 
He also ignores the authority of any 
officials; the religious situation depends 
upon the prophets, who are in direct 
touch with God and through whom the 
Spirit of God controls and guides the 
saints. Their words are God’s words; 
they can speak and write with an 
authority which enables them to say, 
Thus saith the Spirit. Only, while in 
the contemporary literature of Chris- 
tianity the prophetic outlook embraces 
either the need of organisation in order 
to meet the case of churches which are 
scattered over a wide area and exposed 
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to the vagaries of unauthorised leaders 
(Pastoral Epistles and Ignatius), or con- 
tention among the office-bearers them- 
selves (a sure sign of the end, Asc. Isa. 
iii. 20 f.), John’s apocalypse stands 
severely apart from either interest. 
NoTE on i. g-iii. 22. We have no 
data to show whether the seven letters 
or addresses ever existed in separate 
form, or whether they were written before 
or after the rest of the visions. All evi- 
dence for such hypotheses consists of 
quasi-reasons or precarious hypotheses 
based on some a priori theory of the 
book’s composition. The great proba- 
bility is that they never had any rdle of 
their own apart from this book, but were 
written for their present position. As 
the Roman emperors addressed letters to 
the Asiatic cities or corporations (the in- 
scriptions mention at least six to Ephesus, 
seven to Pergamos, three to Smyrna, 
etc.), so Jesus, the true Lord of the 
Asiatic churches, is represented as send- 
ing communications to them (cf. Deiss- 
mann’s Licht vom Osten, pp. 274 f.). 
The dicit or héyet with which the Im- 
perial messages open corresponds to the 
more biblical taSe Aéyer of ii. 1, ete. 
Each of the apocalyptic communications 
follows a fairly general scheme, although 
in the latter four the appeal for attention 
follows (instead of preceding) the mystic 
promise, while the imperative repent oc- 
curs only in the first, third, fifth, and 
seventh, the other churches receiving 
praise rather than censure. This arti- 
ficial or symmetrical arrangement, which 
may be traced in or read into other 
details, is as characteristic of the whole 
apocalypse as is the style which—when 
the difference of topic is taken into ac- 
count—cannot be said to exhibit peculi- 
arities of diction, syntax, or vocabulary 
sufficient to justify the relegation of the 
seven letters to a separate source. Even 
if written by another hand or originally 
composed as a separate piece, they must 
have been worked over so thoroughly by 
the final editor and fitted so aptly into 
the general scheme of the whole Apoca- 
lypse (cf. eg. ii. 7 = xxii. 2, 14, 19; ii. 
II = xx. 16; ii, 17 = xix. 123 ii. 26 = xx. 
4; li, 28 = xxii. 16; iii, 5 = vii. 9, 13; 
lil. 5 = xiii. 8, xx. 15 ; ili. 12 = xxi. Io, 
XXll. 14 ; lil, 21 = iv. 43 ili. 20 = xix. 9; 
etc.), that it is no longer possible to dis- 
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entangle them (or their nucleus). The 
special traits in the conception of Christ 
are mainly due to the fact that the writer 
is dealing here almost exclusively with 
thejinner relation of Jesus to the churches. 
They are seldom, if ever, more realistic 
or closer to the messianic categories of 
the age than is elsewhere the case 
throughout the apocalypse; and if the 
marjoram of Judaism or (as we might 
more correctly say) of human nature is 
not wholly transmuted into the honey of 
Christian charity—which is scarcely sur- 
prising under the circumstances—yet the 
moral and mental stature of the writer 
appears when he is set beside so powerful 
a counsellor in some respects as the later 
Ignatius. Here John is at his full 
height. He combines moral discipline 
and moral enthusiasm in his injunctions. 
He sees the central things and urges 
them upon the churches, with a singular 
power of tenderness and sarcasm, in- 
sight and foresight, vehemence and re- 
proach, undaunted faith{ulne:s in rebuke 
and a generous r adiness to mark what 
he thinks are the merits as well as the 
failings and perils of the communities. 
The needs of the latter appear to have 
been twofold. One, of which they were 
fully conscious, was outward, The 
other, to which they were not entirely 
alive, was inward. The former is met 
by an assurance that the stress of per- 
secution in the present and in the im- 
mediate future was under God’s control, 
unavoidable and yet endurable. The 
latter is met by the answer of discipline 
and careful correction; the demand for 
purity and loyalty in view of secret errors 
and vices is reiterated with a keen 
sagacity. In every case, the motives of 
fear, shame, noblesse oblige, and the like, 
are crowned by an appeal to spiritual am- 
bition and longing, the closing note of 
each epistle thus striking the keynote of 
what follows throughout the whole 
Apocalypse. In form, as well as in 
content, the seven letters are the most 
definitely Christian part of the book. 
The scene now changes. Christ in 
authority over his churches, and the 
churches with their angels, pass away; 
a fresh and ampler tableau of the 
vision opens (cf. on i. 19), ushering in 
the future (vi.-xxii. 5), which—-as dis- 
closed by God through Christ (i, 1)—is 
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prefaced by a solemn exhibition of God’s 
supremacy and Christ’s indispensable 
position in revelation. In Apoc. Bar. 
xxiv. 2 the seer is told that on the day of 
judgment he and his companions are to 
see ‘‘ the long-suffering of the Most High 
which has been throughout all genera- 
tions, who has been long-suffering to- 
wards all those born that sin and are 
righteous.” He then seeks an answer to 
the question, “But what will happen 
to our enemies I know not, and when 
Thou wilt visit Thy works (i.e., for judg- 
ment)” ? This is precisely the course of 
thought (first inner mercies and then 


notion) God reveals, or at least prepares, 
his purposes before executing them. 
Chapter iv. and chapter v. are counter- 
parts; in the former God the Creator, 
with his praise from heavenly beings, 
is the central figure: in the latter the 
interest is focussed upon Christ the 
redeemer, with his praise from the 
human and natural creation as well. 
Chapter y. further leads over into the 
first series of events (the seven seals, 
vi.-viii.) which herald the dénouement. 
Henceforth Jesus is represented as the 
Lamb, acting but never speaking, until 
in the epilogue (xxii. 6-21) the author 
reverts to the Christological standpoint 
of i-iii, Neither this nor any other 
feature, however, is sufficient to prove 
that iv.-v, represent a Jewish source 
edited by a Christian; the whole piece 
is Christian and homogeneous (Sabatier, 
Schén, Bousset, Pfleiderer, Wellhausen). 
Chapter iv. is a preliminary description 
of the heavenly court: God’s ruddy 
throne with a green nimbus being sur- 
rounded by a senate of mpeoBurepot and 
mysterious £ga. Seven torches burn 
before the throne, beside a crystal ocean, 
while from it issue flashes and peals ac- 
companied by a ceaseless liturgy of 
adoration from the mpeoBvtepou and the 
{¢a, who worship with a rhythmic emo- 
tion of awe. 

CuarPrer IV.—Ver. I. peta. . . i80v 
introducing as usual in an independent 
clause (instead of a simple accus., Vit. ii, 
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8 f., 31, 173, 174, to which he reverts in 
ver. 4) some fresh and weighty revelation ; 
lesser phases are heralded by the simpler 
Kat etdov. The phrase indicates a pause, 
which of course may have covered days as 
well as hours in the original experience of 
the seer, if we assume that his visions came 
in the order in which they are recorded, 
He is no longer in the island but up at the 
gatesofheaven. Inhis trance, a heavenly 
voice comes after he has seen—not 
heaven opened (the usual apocalyptic 
and ecstatic symbol, eg. Acts x. 11=a 
vision, xi. 5, Ezek, i. 1, Matt. iii. 16, Ap. 
Bar. xxii. 1) but—a door set open (ready, 
opened) in the vault of the mysterious 
upper world which formed God’s house. 
Then follows the rapture (which in i. 9 
precedes the voice). The whole vision is 
composed by a man familiar with O.T. 
prophecy, in Semitic style: short clauses 
linked by the monotonous «at, with little 
or no attempt made at elaboration of any 
kind. Traits from the theophany of God 
as a monarch, surrounded by a triple 
circle (cf. the triple circle surrounding 
Ahuramazda), are blended with traits 
drawn from the theophany in nature. 
The ordinary Jewish conception (Gfrorer, 
i. 365 f.) tended to regard God as the 
royal priest, to whom angels rendered 
ceaseless levitical praise and service (cf. 
Apoc. iv.-v.), or as a glorified rabbi whose 
angels act as interpreters of the heavenly 
mysteries for man (cf. Apoc. x. and 
apocalyptic literature in general with its 
angelic cicerones). In the seven heavens 
of Chagiga, 12b, the third is the place 
where ‘‘the millstones grind manna for 
the righteous” (Ps. Ixxviii. 23, 24, cf. 
Apoc. ii. 17), whilst in the fourth are the 
heavenly Jerusalem (cf. Apoc. xxi. 10) 
and the temple (Apoc. xv. 5 f.) and the 
altar (Apoc. viii. 3 f.) where the great 
prince Michael offers an offering, but in 
the fifth the ministering angels, who sing 
God’s praise by night, are silent by day 
to let Israel’s adoration rise to the Most 
High (see on ver, 8). dvaBa O8e (cf. 
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the common phrase, avaBaivery eis Tov 
ovpavéyv, of penetration into heavenly 
mysteries), from Exod. xix. 16, 24, dwv7n 
TAS oTadmLyyos AXEL peya . . eltrev Se 
avt@ Kipios ... dvaByO. As in the 
O.T. the revelation is vouchsafed spon- 
taneously, whereas in Iranian theology 
(¢.g.,in the Vendidad) ‘it is the wish of 
man, not the will of God, that is the 
first cause of the revelation” (Darmes- 
teter, S. B. E. iv. p. Ixxxy.). The seer 
does not enter the door till he is 
called; to know the divine will is the 
outcome of revelation, not of inquiry 
or speculative curiosity (similar idea in 
I Cor. ii. gf.). Enoch (xiv. 9 f.) also does 
not enter the palace of God with its fire- 
encircled walls, but sees through the 
open portals ‘‘a high throne, kal rd eiSos 
avtotd aael kpvoTadAwoy . . . Kal dpos 
xepovBly . . . and from underneath the 
great throne came streams of flaming 
fire so that I could not look thereon. 
And the great Glory sat thereon and his 
raiment shone more brightly than the 
sun and was whiter than any snow.”” He 
is finally called by God to approach but 
not toenters (Cf Ap, Baralis re. aicest. 
Levi. v, ‘‘and the angel opened unto me 
the gates of heaven, and I saw the holy 
One, the Most High, seated on the 
throne”’. 

Ver. 2, A fresh wave of ecstasy 
catches up the seer, ev0€ws . . wvedpart, 
repeating i. 10, not because the author 
had forgotten his previous statement, 
and still less because a new source begins 
here (Vischer), but simply because every 
successive phase of this Spirit-conscious- 
ness, every new access of ecstasy, was 
considered to be the result of a fresh in- 
spiration; so the O.T. prophets (e.g., 
Ezek. xi. I kal dvédaBév pe mvedpa 
K.T-A., followed by ver. 5 kat érecey éx 
ewe mvetpa, ii, 2 and iii. 24; cf. Enoch 
xiv. Q kat Gvepou év TH Spdoer pov... 
cioyjveydv pe eis Tov ovpavdy followed 
by ver. 14 &@edpouv év 7. 6. p. Kal iSov 
«.T.A., Ixxi, r ands, etc.). The primitive 
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Christian conception of the Spirit was 
that of a ;sudden and repeated trans- 
port rather than a continuous experience 
(Acts iv. 8, 31, etc.), particularly in the 
region of ecstasy. The royal presence is 
depicted in this theophany by means of 
similes and metaphors (partly rabbinic) 
which originally were suggested in part 
by the marvellous atmospheric colouring 
of an Eastern sky during storm or sunset ; 
several had been for long traditional and 
fanciful modes of expressing the divine 
transcendence (e.g., En. xiv. 18 f. the 
divine glory like crystal, etc.) which 
dominates the Apocalypse. God is a 
silent, enthroned (cf. 1 Kings xxii. 19 
etc.), eternal Figure, hidden by the very 
excess of light, keeping ward and watch 
over his people, but never directly inter- 
fering in their affairs till the judgment, 
when mankind appears before his throne 
for doom and recompense. This reluct- 
ance to name or describe God, so char- 
acteristic of the later Judaism, was allied 
to the feeling which mediated his action 
upon the world through angels or through 
his Christ (see oni. 1 and xy. 8). For 
the tendency to describe God and heaven 
in priestly terms, cf. Gfrérer, i. 276 f. 
The whole of the present passage is illus- 
trated by Pirke Eliesey, iv.: ‘‘majestas 
sancti benedicti est in medio quattuor 
classium angelicarum. Ipse _ insidet 
throno excelso eleuatus, atque solium 
eius sublime suspensum est sursum in 
aere, figura autem gloriae eius est sicut 
color Chasonal, juxta uerba prophetiae 
(Ezek. i.27) . . . atque oculi per totum 
orbem discurrunt. Sagittae eius sunt 
ignis et grando ; a dextra eius uita est, 
a sinistra mors, sceptrum ignitum in manu 
eius. Expansum est ante eum uelum, et 
septem angeli qui prius creati sunt, famu- 
lantur ei ante uelum... infra thronum 
gloriae eius est sicuti lapis sapphiri.” 
Ver. 3. The sources of the general 
conception lie far back in passages like 
Isa. vi. 1 f., Ezek. i. 26 f., Dan. vii. 9 f., 
Enoch xxxix., xl., xlvi., mediated by rab- 
binical interpretations. But it should 
be noted that in the palace-temple of 
Hatra, the Parthian capital, one well- 
known frieze contained a row of figures 
including the griffin, the eagle, the 
human face, the head of an ox, and an 
emblem on the cornice apparently repre- 
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senting the sun. With a sublime re- 
straint, the author leaves the royal pre- 
sence undefined, though he is more defi- 
nite and explicit on the whole than (say) 
Ezekiel. The latter’s advance in this 
respect upon his predecessors was ex- 
plained by the rabbis (cf. Streane’s Cha- 
giga, p. 73) as a needful counteractive to 
the Jewish belief that visions were im- 
possible outside Canaan, and as a help 
to men of the captivity who needed 
“special details to support them in their 
trials” (cf. above, i.9 f.). The odpStov, 
a flesh-coloured, semi-transparent, often 
golden or ruddy gem, answers to our 
red jasper or cornelian, so-called perhaps 
from Sardis, whence the stone was origi- 
nally exported. Spotos, adj. only here 
with two terminations. ‘The striking 
simile 6p. 6p. A. i. «. o. recalls the por- 
trait statues of Roman emperors and 
others, in which the raiment is worked 
out in hard-coloured stones—a fashion 
introduced in the last years of the re- 
public from Ptolemaic Egypt” (Myres, 
E. Bi., 4812).—ipis. The nimbus or 
halo round the throne is green, op. (cf. 
Deissm. 267) being malachite or more 
probably an emerald (xxi. 19), to which 
the ancients attributed a talismanic 
power of warding off evil spirits. ‘Thou 
hast made heaven and earth bright with 
thy rays of pure emerald light” (hymna 
to Ra, E. B. D, 8). The rabbis (Cha- 
giga, 16 a) discouraged any study of the 
rainbow, as it symbolised the glory of 
God. As the symbol of God’s covenant, 
it may be here a foil to the forbidding 
awe of ver. 5 a (which develops 3 a, as 
5 b develops 3 6-4); ‘‘ Deus in judiciis 
semper meminit foederis sui” (Grotius.) 
But, like the parabolic details of Jesus, 
these traits are mainly descriptive. The 
association of jasper, sardius, and emerald 
isa genuinely Hellenic touch: cf. Phaedo, 
110, where Plato describes the real earth 
under the heavens of paradise as a place 
where in perfection lie such things as 
exist here but in fragmentary beauty— 
for example, the pebbles esteemed here, 
oapdia te kal idomidas Kal opapdy- 
Sovs. Flinders Petrie, taking op. as 
rock-crystal, argues that the rainbow 
here is of the prismatic colour which a 
hexagonal prism of that colourless stone 
would throw (Hastings, D. B. iv. 620), 
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Ver. 4. This verse breaks the continu- 
ous description of 3 and 5 ; it is evidently 
an original touch of the writer intro- 
duced into the more or less traditional 
scenery of the eternal court where ‘‘all 
the sanctities of heaven stood thick as 
stars” (cf. v. 11). The conception of 
twenty-four mpeoBurepor royally (i. 6) 
enthroned as divine assessors, with all 
the insignia of state, reaches back in 
part to a post-exilic apocalypse (Isa. 
xxiv. 23, Bactdevoer KUpios év Lidv Kal 
eis ‘lepovoadnp Kal évomioy TOV mpeo- 
Burépwv Sofacbycertat), in part to the 
historic gerousia. But their attire (golden 
crowns, white robes) and functions are 
royal rather than judicial or sacerdotal. 
They are heavenly beings, angelic figures 
corresponding to the Opévor of Col. i. 16 
(cf. Isa. Ixiii. 9 ob wpe Bs od5e AyyeXos). 
The significance of the doubled 12 has 
been found in the twelve patriarchs or 
tribes + the twelve apostles (Andr., Areth., 
Vict., Alford, Weiss, etc.), in Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity (Bleek, de Wette, 
Weizsacker, Swete), or in the twenty- 
four classes of the post-exilic priests with 
their “elders” (Schtirer, H. ¥. P. i. 216 
f., so from Vitringa to Ewald, Hilg., 
Renan, Spitta, Wellh., Erbes, Briggs). 
But the notion of the church as a fusion 
or combination of the old and the new 
covenants is alien to primitive Christian- 
ity, and the “‘elders’”’ are not the ideal 
or celestial representatives of the church 
at all. They pertain to the heavenly 
court, as in the traditional mise-en-scéne 
of the later Judaism, which had appro- 
priated this and other imaginative sugges- 
tions of the heavenly court (Schrader,® 
pp. 454 f.), or judicial council from 
the Babylonian astro-theology, where 
peta Tov Cwdiaxdy KvKdov were ranged 
four-and-twenty stars, half to the north, 
and half to the south, of which the 
visible are reckoned as belonging to 
the living, the invisible to the dead, 
ots SicacrTas tav Sdwv mpowayo- 
pevovow (Diod. Sic. ii. 31, quoted by 


Gunkel in S. C. 302-308, who rightly 
finds in the same soil roots of other 
symbols in this passage, such as the four 
{oa and the seven Aapwddes). In Slav. 
En. iv. 1, immediately after ‘‘the very 
great sea”’ in the first heaven is men- 
tioned (cf. Apoc. iv. 6), Enoch is shown 
“the elders and the rulers of the orders 
of the stars; so in ¥udicium Petri, 
elkoo. yap Kal técoapés eiot mpeoBv- 
Tepo., twelve on the right hand of God 
and twelve on the left, as in Acta Perpet. 
The twenty-four star-deities of the Baby- 
lonian heaven had thus become adoring 
and subordinate angelic beings (cf. Hpav, 
ver. 11) in the apocalyptic world of the 
later Judaism, and our author retains 
this Oriental trait, together with the 
seven torches, the halo, etc., in order to 
body forth poetically his conception 
of the divine majesty (so, after Gunkel, 
Jeremias, and Bousset, Bruston, J. 
Weiss, Scott, Forbes, Porter). A partial 
anticipation of this feature, as well as of 
some others, in the Apocalypse occurs 
not only in the ‘sacred council” of 
Doushara, the Nabatean deity (cf. Cook's 
North Semit. Inscr., pp. 221 f., 443 f.), 
but in Egyptian mythology, as, e.g., in 
the following inscription from the tomb 
of Unas (5th dynasty, 3500 B.c.) ‘His 
place is at the side of God, in the most 
holy place; he himself becomes divine 
(neter), and an angel of God; he himself 
is triumphant. He sits on the great 
throne by the side of God [Apoc. iii. 21]. 
He is clothed with the finest raiment of 
those who sit on the throne of living 
right and truth. He hungers not, nor 
thirsts, nor is sad, for he eats daily the 
bread of Ra, and drinks what He drinks 
daily, and his bread also is that which is 
spoken of by Seb, and that which comes 
forth from the mouth of the gods [Apoc. 
vii. 16, 17, xxi. 4]. Not only does he eat 
and drink of their food, but he wears 
the apparel they wear—the white linen 
and sandals, and he is clothed in white 

. and these great and never-failing, 
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22f., dm. Aey. N.T, 


1Rither a evow (SgcP, 1, 36, 94, Syr., Ti., WH, Sw., Bj.) or a v (A, Lach 
Ws., Bs.) is to be read for au evoty (Q, etc., S., Areth.). eet ee ere 

2 Konnecke (Emendationen zu Stellen N.T., 34) and Bs. (?) om. kat kvk\o Tov 
8povov as a gloss (so min., Me., Harl., Arm., Tic.), while Bruston takes kat ev 
peow tov Opovov as the mistranslation of WOST nN 3) (= and the throne was 
in the midst of it, t.e., of the glassy sea). For teaoapa here and in ver. 8 read 
Texoepa. (A, edd.), as generally throughout Apoc. (a kowvy-form, possibly Ionian: 
Helbing, 5-6, Thumb, 72), though ‘the papyri would seem to supply decisive evi- 
dence for reroapa as the first century form” (Class. Review, 1901, p. 33, cf. 1904, 


p. 107). 


gods give unto him of the Tree of Life 


[Apoc. ii. 7] of which they themselves do 
eat, that he likewise may live.” 

Ver. 5. The impression of awe is 
heightened by traits from the primitive 
Semitic theophany which, especially in 
judgment, was commonly associated with 
a thunderstorm (dwvat=the shrieks and 
roaring blasts of the storm). Thunder in 
the Apocalypse is either a sort of chorus 
in praise of God (as here) or punitive 
(e.g., xvi. 18); in Enoch lix. 1 the seer 
beholds the secrets of the thunder, ‘‘ how 
it ministers unto well-being and blessing, 
or serves for a curse before the Lord of 
Spirits”. For the ‘torches of fire” 
(seven being a sacred number=collective 
and manifold power, Jastrow 265, Trench 
62-70) cf. Ezek. i. 13 @¢ Sipis Aaprddov 
ovatpehopévov dvapérov Tov Cgwv Kal 
éyyos ToD mupds Kal éx Tov wupds 
éEewopevero aotpamy, and Apoc. Bar. 
xxi. 6, where “holy living creatures, 
without number, of flame and fire” sur- 
round the throne. Fulness, intensity, 
energy, are implied in the figure, which 
reflects the traditional association (in 
the primitive mind) of fire and flame 
with the divinity, and especially with 
the divine purity or holiness of which 
they were regarded as an outward ex- 
pression. There may be an allusion 
to the ignes aeterni or sempiterni of 
Roman inythology, an equivalent for the 
heavenly bodies; but Jewish eschato- 
logy had for over two centuries been 
familiar with the seven watchers of the 
heavenly court and their counterparts in 


Persian and Babylonian mythology. The 
combination of fire and crystal (ver. 6, see 
also xv. 2) goes back originally to Exod. 
xxiv. Q, Lo, 17, and Ezek. i. 22, 27, medi- 
ated by passages like En. xiv. g, 17 f., 
21-23; while the groundwork of the symbol 
answers to the seven Persian councillors 
(Ezra vii. 14, Esth. i. 14) who formed 
the immediate circle of the monarch, a 
counterpart of the divine Amshaspands, 
as well as to the sacred fire of Ormuzd, 
which (on Zoroastrian principles) was 
to be kept constantly burning. Seven 
burning altars, evidently representing a 
planetary symbolism, also occur in the 
cult of Mithra, while in the imageless 
temple of Melcarth at Gades fires always 
burned upon the altar, tended by white- 
robed priests.—5 c reads like an editorial 
comment or a liturgical gloss; the 
mpexBUTepou, ¢.g., are undefined. 

Ver. 6. For a sea in heaven, cf. above 
(on ver. 4). In Test. Patr. Levi. 2 the 
sea lies within the second (first) heaven 
USop Kpepdpevoy avdperov TovTov Ka- 
keivov, and in the Egyptian paradise the 
triumphant soul goes to ‘‘the great lake 
in the Fields of Peace,” where the gods 
dwell. The description, ‘‘a sea of glass, 
like crystal” (i.e., transparent, ancient 
glass being coarse and often semi-opaque, 
and tados being primarily =transparent, 
not vitreous) borrowed partly from archaic 
tradition (coloured by Egyptian and As- 
syrian ideas), is intended to portray the 
ether, clear and calm, shimmering and 
motionless. Rabbinic fancy compared 
the shining floor of the temple to crystal, 
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11tis arbitrary to omit (Wellh.) kukdoBev . . . ofadpwv, and the variant addi- 
tion (kar e€wbev, Q, Pr., etc.) after kukAoGev is an attempt to smooth out the phrase 


and the hot eastern sky is likened (in Job 
xxxvii. 18) to a molten mirror, dry and bur- 
nished. Heaven is a sort of glorified 
temple (x Kings vii. 23, the sea in the 
Solomonic temple being copied from the 
oblong or round tank which represented 
the ocean at every Babylonian temple, 
while the earth was symbolised by the 
adjoining zikkurat), and the crystal fir- 
mament is a sort of sea. In Slav. En. 
iii. 1-3 the seer observes, in the first 
heaven, the ether, and then ‘‘a very 
great sea, greater than the earthly sea”. 
kal év péeow, k.T.A, : ‘and in the middle 
(of each side) of the throne and (conse- 
quently) round about the throne,” the 


four FV\9FT of Ezek. i. 5, 18 (of. Apoc. 


Bar. li. 11). yépovra «.7.A., a bizarre but 
archaic symbol for completeness of life 
and intelligence rather than for Argus- 
like vigilance. The four angels of the 
presence in En. xl. 2 move out, like 
Milton’s seven (Par. Lost, iii. 647 f.), on 
various errands (Ixxi. 9, cf. Ixxxvili. 2, 3). 
The {6a of John are stationary, except in 
xv. 7, where the context (cf. vi. 6) might 
suggest that the seer took them to repre- 
sent creation or the forces of the natural 
world (cf. the rabbinic dictum; quattuor 
sunt qui principatum in hoc mundo ten- 
ent, inter creaturas homo, inter aues 
aquilo, inter pecora bos, inter bestias leo). 
Note also that when they worship (9), the 
mpeoBvTepot acknowledge God’s creative 
glory (rr), and that the O.T. cherubim 
are associated with the phenomena of the 
storm-cloud. The seer does not define 
them, however, and they may be, like the 
mpeoBirepor, a traditional and poetical 
trait of the heavenly court.—téoeepa, cf. 
Slav. En. xxx. 13,14. The posture of the 
{60 may be visualised from a comparison 
of the Alhambra Court of the Lions. 


Ver, 7. pdox, ‘an ox or steer” (as 


LXX). The four animals are freely 
compounded out of the classical figures 
of Ezekiel’s cherubim and the seraphim 
in Isa, vi.; the latter supply the six 
wings apiece. This function of cease- 
less praise (8-9) is taken from Enoch 
Ixi. 10. f,, where the cherubim and 
seraphim are also associated but not 
identified with the angelic host (though 
in xl, the cherubim are equivalent to the 
four archangels); for a possible Baby- 
lonian astral background, cf. Zimmern 
in Schrader,® 626-632, and Clemen’s Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Erkldrung des N. 
T. (1909), pp. 74 f. Behind them lie the 
signs of the zodiac (the bull, the archer, 
the lion and the eagle, as a constellation 
of the North ; so, ¢.g., Gunkel, ‘Bruston, 
etc.). The analogous figures of the four 
funerary genii before the Egyptian throne 
represent the four points of the compass. 

Ver. 8. A description of the sounds 
and songs of heaven follows the picture 
of its sights.—yépovowy, either with ra 
7.f. (€x@v for once a real participle) or an 
asyndeton (if €xwv here, as elsewhere in 
the Apocalypse, must be supplied with a 
copula), k«ukd\. Kk. & = “round their 
bodies and on the inside” (i,e., under- 
neath their wings). For the ceaseless 
praise, which resembles that of Nin-ib, 
the Assyrian deity, cf. on. ver. 7 and ver, 
11, also Enoch xxxix, 12 (the trisagion 
sung by the sleepless ones, i.e., angels), 
Slav, En. xvii., and Test. Levi 3 (where 
endless praise is the function of denizens 
in the fourth heaven). The first line of 
the hymn is Isaianic, the second (6 4v 
k.7-A.) is characteristic of the Apocalypse. 
In En. xli. 7 the:sun and moon in their 
orbits “‘ give thanks and praise and rest 
not; for to them their thanksgiving is 
rest”. In the Apocalypse, however, the 
phenomena of nature are generally the 
objects or the scourges of the divine 
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héyortes, 


(xxix.) I, 
1 Tim. i. 
17, Apoc. 
Vv. 13, Vii. 
12, Cf. 
Par. Lost, 
iv. 677f., 
vii. 600 f, 
b vii. 12. 


II. “"A€tos et, 6 ‘Kiptos Kat 6 Oeds Huadv, *AaPety thy Bdéav ec Deut. 


‘ NY oN ‘ ‘ , 
kal Thy Tuy Kat THY Sdvapuy * 


2 Chron. vii. 3. 
Dio Cass. xxxvi., Cicero's pro Sextto, 27. 
3, xvi. 7), Abbott, Diat. 2681, Helbing, 34. 


XXxii, 40 

G@ eyw cis 
See oe 

TOV GLWWVAa. 


dv. 14, cf. 


e Verg. Georg. iv. 212, Mart. x. 72, Tiridates in Tac. Ann. xv. 29, Tigranes in 


Nom. practically = vocative (contrast xi. 17, XV. 


€ v. 12, cf. 1 Chron. xxix, 11. 


1For 8wcovo. AP, min., Anda (edd.), Swcwor (SQ, min., Bs.) [cf WH, app. 
172] and 8wou. (min., S., Andc, Areth.) are variants (Pr. cum dederant, vg. cum 
darent); cf. Win. § 14,9; § 13, 7—the former being an unusual conj. aor. 


wrath. The precedence of 6 jv over 6 
év may be due to the emphasis of the con- 
text upon (ver. 11) the definite creative 
action of God. Since the mwpeoBurepor 
worship God as the eternal (ver. 10), 
while the 6a acknowledge him as the 
Gyvos, the latter epithet probably retains 
its O.T. sense, 1.¢e., absolute life and 
majestic power (xvi. 5). The trisagion 
occurs in the Babylonian recension (iii.) 
of the Shmone-Esreh, among the daily 
prayers of the Jewish community. See 
further Encycl. Rel. and Ethics, 1. 117, 
118, 

Ver. 9. The frequentative meaning of 
8dcovc. comes from the sense rather 
than from the grammar of the passage. 
“‘ Whenever,” etc. (i.¢., throughout the 
course of this book, v. 8 f., xi. 16 f., xix. 
4) is ‘a sort of stage-direction ” (Simcox). 
It would be harsh to take the words as a 
proleptic allusion to the single occur- 
rence at xi. 15 f. (J. Weiss). To give or 
ascribe 86 to God is reverently to ac- 
knowledge his supreme authority, either 
spontaneously and gladly (as here and 
xix. 7, where ‘‘ honour” becomes almost 
“‘ praise ”) or under stress of punishment 
(xi. 13, xiv. 7, xvi. 9) and fear of judg- 
ment. The addition of tipy in doxo- 
logies amplifies the idea, by slightly 
emphasising the expression of that vene- 
ration and awe felt inwardly by those 
who recognise his 8éfa. To fear God 
or to be his servants is thus equivalent 
upon the part of men to an attitude of 
pious submission and homage. To “ give 
thanks” is hardly co-ordinate with 8.«.7., 
but follows from it as a corollary (cf. Pss. 
xcvi.-xcviii.). Such worship is the due 
of the living God (vii. 2, x. 6, xv. 7), 


whereas to eat ‘‘ meat sacrificed to idols 
is to worship dead gods” (Did. vi. 3, cf. 
Apoc. ii. 14, 20). The Apocalypse, how- 
ever, never dwells on the danger ofidolatry 
within the Christian church; its attention 
is almost absorbed by the supreme ido- 
latry of the Emperor, which is silently 
contrasted in this and in other passages 
with the genuine Imperial worship of the 
Christian church. ‘“ He who sits on the 
throne” (a title of Osiris in EZ. B. D.) is the 
only true recipient of worship. Cf. the 
hymn to “Ra when he riseth”’: ‘Those 
who are in thy following sing unto thee 
with joy and bow down their foreheads to 
the earth when they meet thee, thou 
lord of heaven and earth, thou king of 


Right and Truth, thou creator ot 
eternity”. 
Ver. 10. To cast a crown before the 


throne was a token that the wearer dis- 
claimed independence ; an Oriental (Par- 
thian) token of respect for royalty (reff.). 
Cf. Spenser’s Hymne of Heavenly Beautie 
(r41-154) and the pretty fancy in Slav. 
En. xiv. 2 where the sun’s crown is 
taken from him as he passes through 
the fourth heaven (before God) and given 
to God. 

Ver, 11. An implicit refutation of the 
dualistic idea, developed by Cerinthus, 
the traditional opponent of John in Asia 
Minor, that creation was the work of 
some angel or power separate from God 
(Iren. i. 26, iv. 32, Hippol. Haer. vii. 33, 
x. I). The enthusiastic assent of the 
mpeoBirepor. to the adoration of the 
Creator is expressed in word as well as 
in action, o¥ emphatic=the usual apo- 
calyptic (R.J,, 295, 296) emphasis on 
creation as a proof of God’s power in 
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b dm. Aey. N.T., cf. Dan. viii. 26, xii. 4, 9 (Isa. xxix. II). 


Lovx yoav Q, 14, 38, 51, ‘created out of nothingness”: A om. Kat extiaOnoay, 
Pr., 36 om. noav kat. For similar instances of the elision or addition of a negative, 
see Nestle’s Einf., 250-251 (E. Tr., 311-312). 

2 The strongly supported variant efw@ev (PQ, min., S., gig., vg-, Arm., Aeth., 
Hipp., Pr., etc., so Bousset) for omuoGev (SQA, I, 14, Syr.) hardly alters the general 
sense of the passage, and is probably conformed to evw6ev, cf. Zahn’s Einl., § 72, 7. 


providence and claims on mankind (¢.g. 
4 Esd. iii. 4, ‘‘thou didst fashion the 
earth, and that thyself alone’). That 
God the redeemer is God the creator, 
forms one of the O.T. ideas which acquire 
special weight in the Apocalypse. De- 
spite the contradictions of experience 
and the apparent triumph of Satan, the 
apocalypses of the age never gave way 
to dualism. Their firm hope was that 
the world, ideally God’s, would become 
actually his when messiah’s work was 
done; hence, as here, the assertion of 
his complete power over nature and 
nations. ‘‘ Because thou didst will it (ov, 
gov emphatic) they existed and were 
created” (act and process of creation). 
As an answer to polytheism this cardinal 
belief in God the creator came presently 
to the front in the second century creeds 
and apologies. But the idea here is 
different alike from contemporary Jewish 
and from subsequent Christian specula- 
tion, the former holding that creation 
was for the sake of Israel (cf. 4 Esd. vi. 
55, vii. rz, ix, 13, Apoc. Bar. xiv. 18, 
19, xv. 7, Ass. Mos, i. 12, etc., a favourite 
rabbinic belief), the latter convinced that 
it was for the sake of the Christian church 
(cf. Herm. Vis. ii. 4). Nor is there any 
evident trace of the finer idea (En. iii.-v., 
Clem. Rom. xx., etc.) which contrasted 
the irregularities and impiety of men with 
the order and obedience of the universe. 
The conception of the holy ones rendering 
ceaseless praise in heaven would be 
familiar to early Christians in touch 
with Hellenic ideas and associations; 
¢.g., Hekataeus of Abdera, in his sketch 
of the ideal pious folk, compares them to 
the priests of Apollo, 8&4 7d Tov Oedv 
ToUTov Kad’ Hpepay bm avTav dpvetoOar 
per’ Gdijs ouvexds (Dieterich 36 f., cf. 
Apoc. Pet. 19-20), Test. Levi 3 év 88 
TO per’ addy elor Opdvor k. €Lovoiar ev d 
Opvor del TH Ved mpoodepov rar. 


CuapTeR V.—Ver. 1. The central 
idea of this sealed roll or doomsday 
book lying open on the divine hand (cf. 
Blau, Studien zur alt-heb. Buchwesen, 
36 f., E. J. Goodspeed, Yourn. Bibl. 
Lit. 1903, 70-74) is reproduced from 
Ezekiel (ii. 9 f.) but independently deve- 
loped in order to depict the truth that 
even these magnificent angelic figures of 
the divine court are unequal to the task 
ofrevelation. Jesusisneeded. For God, 
a motionless, silent, majestic figure, does 
not come directly into touch with men 
either in revelation or in providence. 
He operates through his messiah, whose 
vicarious sacrifice throws all angels into 
the shade (cf. the thought of Phil. ii. 5- 
11). For the ancient association of a 
many-horned Lamb with divination, cf. 
the fragmentary Egyptian text edited by 
Krall (Vom Konig Bokhoris, Innsbritick, 
1898) and the reference to Suidas (cited 
in my Hist. New Testament,? p. 687). 
BiBAlov, which here (as ini. 11, xxii. 7- 
18) might mean “ letter” or ‘ epistle” 
(cf. Birt’s Ant. Buchwesen, 20, 21), ap- 
parently represents the book of doom or 
destiny as a papyrus-roll (i.e. an 
émicbdypadov, cf. Juv. i. 6) which is so 
full of matter that the writing has lowed 
from the inside over to the exterior, as is 
evident when the sheet is rolled up. 
Here as elsewhere the pictorial details 
are not to be pressed; but we may 
visualise the conception by supposing 
that all the seals along the outer edge 
must be broken before the content of the 
roll can be unfolded, and that each 
heralds some penultimate disaster (so 
4 Esd. vi. 20). There is no proof that 
each seal meant a progressive disclosure 
of the contents, in which case we should 
have to imagine not a roll but a codex in 
book form, each seal securing one or two 
of the leaves (Spitta). Zahn (followed 
by Nestle, J, Weiss, and Bruston) im- 
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TO BiBdtov odte Bere adté. 


proves upon this theory by taking da. 
with kateodp. and thus eliminating any 
idea of the BiBAtoy being démicOdypadov : 
it simply rests on (él) the right hand, as 
a book does, instead of being held éy 
the right hand, as a roll would be. But 
émt +. 8. is a characteristic irregularity of 
grammar ; to describe a sealed book as 
“‘ written within ” istautological; avotEar 
could be used of a roll as well as of a 
codex ; and éxw@ev would probably have 
preceded yeyp. had it been intended by 
itself to qualify the participle. A Roman 
will, when written, had to be sealed seven 
times in order to anthenticate it, and 
some have argued (e.g. Hicks, Greek 
Philosophy and Roman Law in the N. T. 
157, 158, Zahn, Selwyn, Kohler, J. 
Weiss) that this explains the symbolism 
here: the BiBdtov is the testament as- 
suring the inheritance reserved by God 
for the saints. The coincidence is in- 
teresting. But the sacred number in 
this connexion does not require any 
extra-Semitic explanation and the horrors 
of the seal-visions are more appropriate 
to a book of Doom. Besides, the Apoc. 
offers no support otherwise to this inter- 
pretation, for the sole allusion to 
kAnpovopety is quite incidental (cf. on 
xxi. 7). The sealing is really a Danielic 
touch, added to denote the mystery and 
obscurity of the future (not of the past, 
En. Ixxxix.-xc.). On the writer’s further 
use of the symbol of the book of Doom, 
cf. below on ch. x., xi. 16-19. The 
silence following the opening of the last 
seal certainly does not represent the 
contents of the book (= the promised 
Sabbath-rest, Zahn). This would be a 
jejune anti-climax. Possibly the cosmic 
tragedies that follow that seal are in- 
tended to be taken as the writing in 
question. The B.BAtov is therefore the 
divine course and counsel of providence 
in the latter days (4 mavorodos Tov Oeod 
Kal dveriAnmros pyjpn, Areth.). Only, 
while an angel read all the divine policy 
to Daniel (Dan. x. 21), the Christian 
prophet feels that Jesus alone is the true 
interpreter and authority, and that the 
divine purpose can only be revealed or 


5. kat 


= Genit. 
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els 
realised through his perfect spiritual 
equipment (iii. 1, v. 6, cf. i. 5, ii. 27, iii, 
21, xvii, 14, etc.) 

Ver. 2. The xal after dvotéar is either 
epexegetic or the mark of a hysteron 
proteron (cf. the awkward ore Bérew 
ef 3-4, unless Jook here means to look 
into the contents). The cry is a chal- 
lenge rather than an appeal. 

Ver. 3. tmoxdtw, the under-world of 
departed spirits or of daemons. Not even 
angels év T@ ovpav@ (cf. Mark xiii. 32) 
can discharge this function; their réle 
in the Apocalypse is prominent but 
limited. Gunkel prefets to think of a 
magical background to the whole sym- 
bolism ; the book defies the necromancy 
of the universe, but yields to the superior 
power of ‘“‘the new god, the lord of the 
book”. For the mythological basis of 
the idea of an opened heavenly book cf. 
Winckler (Alt-ovient. Forsch. ti. 386) and 
Brandis (Hermes, 1867, 283). The triple 
division of the universe was originally 
Babylonian but it had long ago become 
a popular religious idea, (cf. Phil. ii. ro). 

Ver. 4. A naive expression of disap- 
pointment, the expectation of iv. 1 being 
apparently thwarted. The sense of con- 
solation and triumph is so strong in this 
book that no tears are shed in self-pity. 
The prophet only weeps at the apparent 
check to revelation. 

Ver. 5. dvoitar... odpayidas, cf. 
Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscr. Graec. 
790% (first century) Tas op. dvoigdTo. 
Christ’s success is due to his legitimate 
messianic authority as a Davidic scion 
(pt£a = shoot or sprout on main stem, cf. 
Sibyll. iii. 396); the Davidic descent of 
Jesus was a tenet of certain circles in 
primitive Christianity (Dalman i. § 12). 
Possibly there is an allusion to the origi- 
nal bearing of the O.T. passage :—Jesus 
irresistible and courageous, yet in origin 
humble. In 4 Esdr. xii. 31, 32 the 
messiah’s rebuke to the Roman empire is 
thus described: leonem quem uidisti de 
silva euigilantem mugientem et loquentem 
ad aquilam et arguentem eam iniquitatis 
... hic est unctus, quem reseruauit 
altissimus in finem [dierum, qui dicitur 
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€Constr, Aéyer pot, “Mh KAale* idod eviknoey 5 *héwy 6 ex THs pudjs 


Xv. Q (iii. », 
at, Ps. 
Sol. iv. 13 
evikynoe 
oKopT- 
(oat), 
infin. of 
remote 
purpose (Blass, § 69, 3). 
1 Chron, xxviii. 4. 

56, Apoc. Xiv. I. 


1 For eotynxos (APQ, min., Orig., Hipp., Lach., Al., 


f Gen. xlix. 9, Heb. vii. 14. 
h Diminut. preferred in Apoc. to auvés of 4th gospel, etc. 


nr A eo 

lovSa, ® 4 pila Aaueld, *dvoigar 7d BiBAloy Kal Tas énta oppayt 
n » lat A 

Sas adtod’’, 6. Kal etdov év péow tod Opdvou Kal Tay Teroapwr 

a , i Se ae > 2 

tov Kal év péow tov mpecButépay " dpvioy *éotnKds* as Eopay 


g xxii. 16, Isa. xi, r= Rom. Xv. 12, 
i Acts vil. 


WH, Bj., Sw., Ws.) Ti., 


Tr., Bs. read [Win. § 14, 5] eornxws (SI, 7, 28, 32, 87), which probably arose from 
dittography. Except for xviii. 10, this is the only use of the longer participial form 


(cf. Helbing, 103) in the Apocalypse (even xiv. 


form). 


ex semine David]. fdBSos, in sense of 
“shoot” occurs with fifa in Isa. xi. 1 
(cf. 10 ; Ezek. xix. 11, 12, 14) ; hence the 
combination with the idea of “sceptre” 
(évixnoev, cf. ii. 27) in a messianic con- 
notation (cf. on xxii. 16), The enigma 
of the world’s history lies with Christ, 
to be solved and to be controlled. Jewish 
eschatology (En. xlvi. 3, xlix. 1) had al- 
ready proclaimed the revealing power of 
messiah, who is ‘(mighty in all the 
secrets of righteousness... and who 
reveals all the treasures of that which is 
hidden”. John claims that Jesus is the 
legitimate messiah, whose power to un- 
fold God’s redeeming purpose rests upon 
his victorious inauguration of that pur- 
pose. The victory of Christ in v. 5 f. 
follows dramatically upon the allusion in 
iii, 21, but it is to press the sequence too 
far when this scene is taken to represent 
his arrival in heaven “ just after the ac- 
complishment of his victory ” (Briggs). 


Ver. 6. Christ, crucified and risen, is 
in the centre. To him all things bow 
and sing. It is prosaic to attempt any 
local definition, as though the author had 
some architectural plan in his mind (év p. 
= “half-way up the throne,” or by repe- 
tition = “ between,” cf. Gen. i. 7), or to 
wonder how so prominent a figure had 
hitherto escaped his notice. Plainly the 
apvtov did not originally belong to the 
mise-en-scene of iv., though the symbol 
may have none the less had an astral 
origin (= Ram, in Persian zodiac). The 
prophet brilliantly suggests, what was a 
commonplace of early Christianity, that 
the royal authority of Jesus was due to 
his suffering for men, but the framework 
of the sketch is drawn from messianic 
dogmas which tended to make Christ 
here a figure rather than a personality.— 
apvloy (like @yplov, diminutive only in 
form) is not taken from Jer. xi. 19 f. 
(LXX) by a writer who placed it io iuxta- 


1—s.v.l.—reproducing the shorter 


position with “lion” owing to the re- 


semblance of sound between FJ and 
aries (so variously Havet and Selwyn, 
204-208), nor substituted (Vischer, Rauch) 
for the “lion” of the original Jewish 
source, but probably applied (cf. Hort on 
1 Peter i. 19) to Jesus from the messianic 
interpretation of Isa. xvi. 1 or liii. 7, 
though the allusions elsewhere to the 
Exodus (xv. 2 f.) and the Johannine pre- 
dilection for the paschal Lamb suggest 
that the latter was also in the prophet’s 
mind. The collocation of lion and lamb 
is not harder than that of lion and root 
(ver. 5), and such an editor as Vischer 
and others postulate would not have left 
“lion” in ver. 5 unchanged. Christ is 
erect and living (cf. xiv. 1 and Abbott’s 
Foh. Vocabulary, 1725), as éopaypevov 
(as could be seen from the wound on 
the throat), yet endowed with complete 
power (xépata, Oriental symbol of force, 
cf. reff. and the rams’ horns of the 
Egyptian sun-god) and knowledge. For 
dpvtov and apvds, cf. Abbott, 2rof. In 
Enoch Ixxxix. 44 f. (Gk.) David is dpva 
prior to his coronation and Solomon ‘a 
little sheep” (i.e., a lamb).—é8adpots 
«.7.A., the function ascribed by Plutarch 
(de defectu ovac. 13) to daemons as the 
spies and scouts of God on earth. The 
naive symbolism is borrowed from the 
organisation of an ancient realm, whose 
ruler had to secure constant and accurate 
information regarding the various pro- 
vinces under his control. News (as the 
Tel-el-Amarna correspondence vividly 
shows) was essential to an Oriental 
monarch, The representation of Osiris 
in Egyptian mythology consisted of an 
eye and a sceptre (cf. Apoc. ii. 27), denot- 
ing foresight and force (Plut. de Iside, 
51), while the “eyes” and “ears” of a 
Parthian monarch were officials or officers 
who kept him informed of all that trans- 
pired throughout the country. Else- 


6—8. 


, »” 
Bévov, €xov “képata érrd kat | 


Tvetpata Tob Ocod dmeotahpevor cis TacaY Thy yA. 
kal "eidnpev éx Tis Segtas Tod KaOnuevou emt Tod Opdvou. 
Ste EhaBe 75 BiBNlov, TA Téocepa Loa Kal of eikoor Téecoapes ™peo- 
Burepo Emecay évdmioy Tod dpviou, °éxovtes Exactos ? KiOdpay Kat 


(‘Apyos mavémrys = starry heaven), s.c. 125, 298 f. 
0 1.€, ot mpeoB. (loose syntax) ? 


aoristic (Blass, § 59, 4). 


where the seven spirits are identified with 
seven torches, but John is more con- 
cerned to express from time to time his 
religious ideas than to preserve any homo- 
geneity of symbolism (seven eyes simi- 
larly varied in Zech. cf. reff.). The in- 
consistency cannot, in a writing of this 
nature, be taken as evidence of interpola- 
tion or of divergent sources, though it 
may be an editorial gloss. An analogous 
idea underlies Plutarch’s explanation of 
the ‘travelling ” power of Isis (Iside, 60), 
for which he adduces the old Greek ety- 
mology (= knowledge and movement, 
Geds from Oéev “to run”); and this 
etymology in turn (cf. Otto on Theoph. 
ad Autolyc. i. 4) reaches back to a star 
cultus.—N.B. In the Apoc. épvtoy, which 
is opposed to @nptov and is always (ex- 
cept xiii. rr f.) used of Jesus, denotes not 
only the atoning sacrificial aspect of 
Christ (v. 6, 9 f., 12, xii. 11) but his 
triumphant power (horned) over outsiders 
(xvii. 14) and his own people (vii. 16 f.), 
Neither the diminutive (cf. below, on xii. 
17) nor the associations of innocence and 
gentleness are to be pressed (cf. Spitta, 
Streitfragen der Gesch. Fesu, 1907, 
173 f.). The term becomes almost semi- 
technical in the Apocalypse. Asa pre- 
Christian symbol, it is quite obscure. 
The text and origin of the striking pas- 
sage in Test. Ios. xix. do not permit 
much more than the inference that the 
leader there (a pdécxos) becomes an 
apuvds, who, supported by Judah the lion, 
évixnoev wavta Ta Onpia. The virgin- 
birth is probably a Christian interpola- 
tion. No sure root for the symbolism 
has yet been found in astro-theology 
(Jeremias 15 f.). For attempts to trace 
back the idea to Babylonian soil, cf. 
Hommel in Exp. Times, xiv. 106 f., 
Havet, 324 f., and Zimmern in Schrader,® 
597f. One Babylonian text does mention 
the blood of the lamb as a sacrificial 
substitute for man, which is all the more 
significant as the texts of the cultus are 
almost wholly destitute of any allusion 
to the significance of the blood in sacri- 
fice. But no influence of this on pre- 
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dpOadpods | Ewrd, ot eior Ta ™ Ewrd k After 


Dan. vii. 
20 f., viii. 
3, En. xe. 
37f., etc. 
1i. 4, iv. 6, 
from 
Zech. iv, 
10 (iii. 9): 
eyes= 
tee tae stars 
n viii. 5, cf. iii. 3, vii. 14, xix. 3, 
Pp Xiv. 2, Xv. 2. 


7. Kat 7\Oev 
8. Kal 


m iv. 5. 


\ 


Christian messianism, or of contemporary 
cults on this element of Christian sym- 
bolism, can be made out from the extant 
evidence. In any case, it would merely 
supply the form for expressing a reality 
of the Christian experience. 

Ver. 7. A realistic symbol of the idea 
conveyed in John iii. 35, xii. 49, etc. 

Ver. 8. A thrill of satisfaction over 
Christ’s ability. ‘It is the manner of 
God thus to endear mercies to us, as he 
endeared a wife to Adam. He first 
brought all creatures to him, that he 
might first see that there was not a help- 
meet for him among them” (Goodwin). 
John lays dramatic emphasis on ¥esus 
only. évwm. Tt. & (as before God him- 
self, xix. 4).—y. 6., cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 4, 
modus § Spot pev Ouprapdtwv yéper. 
An essential feature in the rites of Roman 
sacrifice was music played on tibicines ; 
the pateva, a shallow saucer or ladle with 
a long handle attached, was also em- 
ployed to pour wine on the altar. Harps 
held by living creatures who had no 
hands but only wings, and the colloca- 
tion of a harp played by a person who is 
at the same time holding a bowl, are 
traits which warn us against prosaically 
visualising such visions. Hirscht com- 
pares the adoration of Rameses II. be- 
fore the sun-god, the monarch’s left hand 
holding his offering, his right grasping 
a sceptre and scourge. The fragrant 
smoke of incense rising from the hand 
of a worshipper or from an altar in the 
primitive cultus (cf. Ezek. viii. 2) to 
lose itself in upper air, became a natural 
symbol for prayer breathed from earth to 
heaven ; see Philo’s 7d kaapwtartov Tod 
Ovovros, mvedpa AoyiKdy.—ai... aylov, 
probably an editorial gloss like xix. 8 6, 
suggested by the verbal parallel in viii. 3 
(so, ¢.g., Spitta, Volter, Briggs, Julicher, 
J. Weiss, Wellhausen, etc.). Contrast 
with this verse (and ver. 4) the descrip- 
tion of the enthusiastic seamen and pas- 
sengers who ‘‘candidati, coronatique, 
et tura libantes,” praised and blessed 
Augustus in the bay of Puteoli as ‘‘ He 
by whom we live, and sail secure, and 
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q Ps. exli.2. 

r = a, by 
false at- 
traction. 

8 Isa. xlii. 
10, Ps. 
XXxxXiii. 3, 
cxliv. 9, 
etc. 

t So xiv. 3, 
of. Judith 
Xvi. I (A), 
13 (15), 
Ps, Sol 

lii. 2, etc., 

and Eus. 

H.E.Y. 


GUTOU * 
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Vv. 


iddas xpucds yepotoas ‘Ouprapdrev ["al ciow at mpoceuxal Tav 
dyiwy]* 9. kat *adoucw adv ‘kawhy éyovtes, 
“"Atvos ef AaPety Td BiBAlov Kal dvoigar Tas oppayidas 


lal a , 
dri “éohdyns Kal "Hydpacas TH cd " év TH ™ aipatt cou, 
lol lol ‘ 
*& mdons pudfs kat yddoons Kat aod kai Bvous, 
lal lal ~ lal 
10. kal éroinoas abtods TO OcG tpdv ” Bacielay Kal 7 Lepets - 
Vz ’ 1 Nit oA as 
kal * Baodedooucw * émi tis yas. 

II. Kat efSov, kat Hxovuca? wry dyyéXkwv ToddGv Kdkd@ TOG 


28. a im a 
uCf.Isa. Opdvou kal Tay Lwwv kat Tov mpecBuTépwy, Kai hy 6 dpiWucs adTay 


lili. 7. 
v See on 
1 Cor. vi. 20, and below xiv. 5 
cf. 4 Esd. iii. 7. yi. 6, 
1 Kings xxii. 19, cf. 1 Pet. ili. 22, 


wi. 5, cf. i Pet. i. 18-19. 
riggs here also would omit the xa. 


x vii. 9, fr. Dan. iii. 2, 4, 7, 
Z XXil. 5. a vii. 11, 


1 For Baothevoropev (Pr., vg.), Baotkevoovory (SP, 1, min., S., etc., Bo. Ti Vises 
Holtzm., Bs., Bj., Briggs, etc.) is preferable to BaotNevovory (AQ, min., Syr., Anda. 
Lach., Al. Tr., WH, Sw., Jacoby 448-449) in sense of Matt. v. 5. 


2 After neovoa Ti., Tr. (WH marg.), Bj., Sw. add ws (SQ**, min., Syr., Areth., 


etc.). 


enjoy our freedom and fortunes”’ (Suet. 
Vit. Aug. 98.) 

The scene or stage of the apocalyptical 
drama 1s occupied by an angelic and 
heavenly chorus, who upon this solemn 
and glad occasion give their plaudite 
or acclamation of glory to the Lord. 
The future which God rules is revealed 
by him through Christ; and this moves 
enthusiastic gratitude, till the universe 
rings from side to side with praise. 

Ver. g. @dhv x. followed (14) by apyy, 
as in the worship of the church on earth 
(Col. iii. 16, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 16). @8ovow 
(historic present) no longer to God as 
creator (iv. 11) but to the Lamb as re- 
deemer, for the cost and scope and issue 
of his redemption. This unique and 
remarkable passage in early Christian 
literature marks the growing sense and 
value attaching to Jesus as being far 
more than a mere national messiah, in 
fact as the one assurance of God 
possessed by men, as their pledge of 
bliss and privilege and pardon. And 
this is due to his redeeming function, 
upon which the relationship of men 
to God depends. It is a further stage 
of the Christian development when, as 
in Asc. Isa. ix. 27-32, the vision and 
praise of Jesus is followed by that of 
the Holy Spirit (35, 36) and of God 
himself (37-42). The prophet John’s 
“theology” is less advanced. Uni- 
versal allegiance and homage paid not, 
as in the contemporary sense of the 
olxoupévn, to a Czesar’s proud preten- 


sions, but to the sacrifice of a Christ (see 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. 478, 479) isa 
new thing in the world. An undivided 
church, gathered from the divisions of 
humanity, is also a new and unexpected 
development, to which a foil is presented 
by the exclusiveness voiced at the annual 
Jewish paschal rite, and in the daily 
Shema-prayer (‘‘ For Thou hast chosen 
us from amongst all nations and tongues. 
. . . Blessed be the Lord that chose in 
love his people Israel’’). For &yopafew 
(cf. note on i. 5)=the buying of slaves, 
cf. Dittenberger’s Ovientis Gr. Inscript. 
Selectae, 338%. 

Ver. to. An allusion not so much to 
the idea of xx. 4, where the literal sway 
of the saints (=life eternal, in substance) 
is confined to a certain section of them, 
or to xxii. 5 (on the new earth, cf. xxi. 
1), as to ii. 26. Compare the primitive 
patristic notion, reflected, ¢.g., by Vict. 
oni. 15: adorabimus in loco ubi steterunt 
pedes eius, quoniam ubi illi primum stete- 
runt et ecclesiam confirmauerunt, i.e., in 
Judzea, ibi omnes sancti conuenturi sunt 
et dominum suum adoraturi. The whole 
verse sets aside implicitly such a Jewish 
pretension as of Philo, who (de Abrah. 
19) hails Israel as the people 3 pou Soxet 
THY UTep TavTds GvOpaTwv yévous Lepw- 
cvvny kal wpodyrelav Aaxeiv. 

Ver. 11. This outer circle of myriads 
(the following xvAud8es is an anti-climax) 
of angelic retainers—a favourite trait in 
the later Jewish pageants of heaven—does 
not address praise directly to the Lamb. 


\ 


6—i3. 


pupiddes pupiddov Kat 
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an. vii. 
peydaAy, 10, cf. En. 
ie r-1 2 : n s xiv. 22, 

Aftés! éotw 1d dpviov 13 eoaypeévoy haBeiv Thy Sivapu Kal xl. x, lexi 
da a \ , X ‘ 8, etc. 
mhobtov Kal °codiav Kai icxdvy Kat Tyshy Kat Séfay Kat ‘eddo-c Constr. 
ips a5 ad sens,= 
year. Aéyovtes. 
I Kat wa , dé PE ry A Nest Na a \ ge d Rom, x. 
3. Kat mov ktiopa & év TO odpav@ Kai emt THs yijs Kat ®bmo- 12, xi. 33. 
ee a Oe : a Phil. iv. 
KdTw THs yijs Kal émt THs Oaddoons Kal TA ev adToIs TdvTA, KOUTA to, Eph. 
one iit, 8. 
héyortas, e Cf. onvii. 


corn rel \ a , Iz. 
TO Kabnpéva emit Opdvw? Kal TH dpviy ‘Hh eddoyia Kal He vit 1, 


x‘ \ a a i 
Tips Kal 4 Sd€a Kal TS Kpdtos eis TOds aidvas Tay aidvur.” e Sig a 
10, Eph.i. 
i war a : ai, cf. ver. 
3 and Ps, cxlv. 4, Ign. Trall, ix. 1. h Irreg. apposition like xvii. 10, xix. 14, etc. iOn 


art. cf. Win. § 18, 42, 


tagios A (Bg., Ti., WH marg., Ws.), constr. ad sensum [akvos et, S.], is prefer- 
able to the easier afvov of NQ, min., Syr. 


? tw Opevw AQ, min., Ande (edd.) is preferable to tov Opovov of NYP, 1, etc., S., 


Areth. (WH text, Bj.). 


Ver. 12. For similar arrangements in 
Jewish doxologies, see Gfrérer, ii. 146-8 ; 
and, for iox. Tip. 86§ see Dan. ii. 37 
(LXX). tv groups together the seven 
words of the panegyric; honour and 
glory and praise are due to one whose 
victorious death has won him the power 
of bestowing incalculable riches on his 
people and of unriddling the future, 
against all opposition (Weiss). The 
refrain of Suv. is heard in xi. 17, and 
8é& had been already associated with 
“wealth” and ‘‘power’” (Eph. i. 18 f.) or 
“‘wisdom”’ (2 Cor. iii. 7 f., iv. 4, etc.) in 
Christ (contrast Isa. lili, 2 LXX). The 
act of taking the book (ver. 7) suggests 
the general authority and prestige of the 
Lamb, which is acknowledged in this 
doxology. The order in 12, 13 is the same 
as in Ps. ciii. 20-22, where the angels 
are followed by creation in the worship. 
When God’s creatures and servants 
magnify, praise, and bless him, yielding 
themselves to his dominion, and ac- 
knowledging that to him all the strength 
and wealth and wisdom of life rightly 
belong, God is honoured. Christ was 
glorified by God (cf. Acts iii. 13, Rom. 
vi. 4, John xvii. 1) at the resurrection, 
when God’s power raised him to eternal 
life; he is glorified by men in their hom- 
age and submission to him as the sole 
medium of redemption and revelation. 

Ver. 13. From the whole creation a 
third doxology rises, catching up the last 
word (evAoyiq) of the preceding, and ad- 
dressed—as in the primitive and distinc- 
tive confessions of early Christianity 


(2.g., John xvii. 3, 1 Tim. ii. 5) to God 
and Jesus alike (vii. 10). In this chorus 
of praise (i. 6), by a sweep of the poet’s 
imagination, even departed spirits and 
sea-monsters (émt t. @aX., rather than 
seafaring men) join—‘‘even all that is 
in” earth and sea and heaven (cf. the 
title of the sun in the Rosetta inscription 
of 196 B.C., péyas Baoideds TOV TE avw 
K. T. KaTw xwpdv). Sacrifice is on the 
throne of the universe; by dying for 
men, Jesus has won the heart and confi- 
dence of the world. Thus the praise of 
God the creator (ch. iv.) and the praise 
of Jesus the redeemer (ch. v.) blend in 
one final song, whose closing words indi- 
cate that the latter’s prestige was not 
confined to a passing phase of history. 
The crime for which the messiah de- 
thrones the rulers (in Enoch xlvi.) is just 
“because they do not praise and extol 
him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence 
the kingdom was bestowed upon them, 
. . . because they do not extol the name 
of the Lord of Spirits”. In the papyrus 
of Ani (E. B. D. 3) Ra is worshipped by 
the gods ‘‘who dwell in the heights and 
who dwell in the depths ”; whilst Isis and 
Osiris, as possessing supreme power, 
received honour ‘‘in the regions under 
the earth and in those above ground” 
(Plut. de Iside, 27). Compare the fine 
rabbinic saying of Rabbi Pinchas and R. 
Jochanan on Ps. c. 2: ‘though all 
offerings cease in the future, the offering 
of praise alone shall not cease; though 
all prayers cease, thanksgiving alone 
shall not cease”. 
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V, 14—V1; 


k a 1,xiX. 14, Kal ta téovepa Loa edeyov, *“Auny’’* ‘Kal ot mpeoBu- 
IDetached repou Emecay Kal mpogeKdynaay. 
Co VI. 1. KAI etSov Ste Hvorgev Td dpviov * piav * éx Tay émTa oppa- 
ope Cor. yiSev, kal PiKkouca évds ek Tov Tecodpwy Lowy héyovTos Gs Gwvi : 
- 16, 
Just. 
A pol. i. 65, 67. a See v. 5, etc. b See v. 11. 


1For dwvns (P, 1) read dwvy [harsh ex. 
Bg., Lach., Ti., Tr., Bs., Diist., Bj. [6ovq 


Ver. 14, The prologue is brought to 
a splendid close by ‘‘amen” from the 
four {¢a, who have the last as they had 
the first word (iv. 8), followed by silent 
adoration from the wpeoBitepot. As in 
the liturgical practice of early Christian 
assemblies, so in the celestial court, the 
solemn chant of praise to God is suc- 
ceeded by the “amen” (‘‘ad similitu- 
dinem tonitrui... amen reboat,” Jerome) ; 
Q, Areth., etc. Alf., bring this out by 
reading here 6 "Apyy. By prefacing the 
struggle on earth (vi. f.) with a vision of 
the brilliant authority and awe of heaven 
(iv., v.), the prophet suggests that all the 
movements of men on earth, as well as 
the physical catastrophes which overtake 
them, are first fore-shadowed in heaven 
(the underlying principle of astrology, cf. 
Jeremias, 84 f.) and consequently have 
a providential meaning. In iv., v. the 
writer takes his readers behind the scenes ; 
the whole succeeding tide of events is 
shown to flow from the will of God as 
creator of the universe, whose executive 
authority is delegated to Jesus the re- 
deemer of his people. This tide breaks 
in two cycles of seven waves, the seventh 
(viii. 1) of the first series (vi. 1-vii. 17) 
issuing in a fresh cycle (vill. 2-xi. 19) in- 
stead of forming itself (as we should ex- 
pect) the climax of these preliminary 
catastrophes in nature and humanity, 
disasters which were interpreted (R. F. 
237-239) as the premonitory outbursts of 
an angry deity ready to visit the earth 
with final punishment. Observe that 
throughout the Apocalypse wind and fire 
are among God’s scourges handled by 
angels in order to punish the earth and 
the waters, according to the conception 
preserved in Apol. Arist. 2: ‘ Moreover, 
the wind is obedient to God, and fire 
to the angels; the waters also to the 
daemons, and earth to the sons of men” 
(Ante-Nicene Library, ix. 257 £.). The 
visitation is divinely complete, sevenfold 
like Ezekiel’s oracles against the nations 
(xxv.-xxxii.), Apoc. vi.-ix. has, for its 
staple, little more than a poetic ela- 
boration of Mark xiii. 8 (cf. 24, 25), 


of nom. indep.] ACQ., etc., And., Areth. 
7, 87, 93, WH, Sw., Ws.]. 


international complications due to the 
scuffing and strife of peoples, and 
physical disasters as a fit setting for 
them. 

The vision of the seven seals opened 
(vi. 1-vili. 2): vi. 1, 2, a Parthian inva- 
sion. 

CHAPTER VI.—Ver.1. The command 
or invitation épxov is not addressed to 
Christ (as xxii. 17, 20). If addressed to 
the seer, it is abbreviated from the 
ordinary rabbinic phrase (went et uide) 
used to excite attention and introduce 
the explanation of any mystery. The 
immediate sequel (omitted only in 
ver. 4), Kat etSov, does not, however, 
forbid the reference of épxov to the 
mounted figures; hearing the summons, 
John looked to see its meaning and result. 
The panorama of these four dragoons 
(‘ad significandum iter properum cum 
potentia ”’) is partly sketched from Semi- 
tic folk-lore, where apparitions of horse- 
men (eji2— Macc. 1 25s eetcaymeuthe 
Beduins always granted me that none 
living had seen the angel visions... 
the meleika are seen in the air like horse- 
men, tilting to and fro,” Doughty, Arab. 
Deserta, i. 449) have been a frequent 
omen of the end (cf. ¥os. Bell. vi. 5; 
Sib. Or. iii. 796), partly reproduced from 
(Persian elements in) Zech. i. 7 f., vi. 
1-8, in order to bring out the disasters (cf. 
Jer. xiv. 12, xxi. 7) prior to the last day. 
The direct sources of vi. and ix. lie in 
Lev. xxvi. 19-26; Ezek. xxxiii. 27, xxxiv. 
28 f., and Sir. xxxix. 29, 30 (‘fire and 
hail and famine and @davaros, all these 
are created for vengeance; teeth of wild 
beasts and scorpions and serpents and a 
sword taking vengeance on the impious 
to destroy them”). An astral background, 
in connection with the seven tables of 
destiny in Babylonian mythology, each 
of which was dedicated to a planet of a 
special colour, has been conjectured by 
Renan (472); cf. Chwolson’s Die Ssabier, 
ili. 658, 671, 676 f. For other efforts to 
associate these horsemen with the winds 
or the planets, see Jeremias (pp. 24 f.) 
and M. W. Miiller in Zeitr. f. d. neutest, 
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Wiss. (1907), 290-316. But the proofs 
are fanciful and vague, though they 
converge upon the view that the colours 
of the steeds at least had originally 
some planetary significance. The series, 
as usual, is divided into the first four 
and the second three members. The 
general contents of vi. 1-8 denote various 
but not successive phases of woe (only 
too familiar to inhabitants of the Eastern 
provinces) which were to befall the em- 
pire and the East during the military 
convulsions of the final strife between 
Rome and Parthia. The “‘ primum omen,” 
for John as for Vergil, is a white horse, 
ridden by an archer. 

Ver. 2. White = royal and victorious 
colour, cf. the white horse of the Persian 
kings (Philostr. Vit. Ap. i.). The tri- 
umphant figure of the mounted bowman 
is by no means to be identified with that 
of the Christian messiah or of the gospel. 
It would be extremely harsh and con- 
fusing to represent the messiah as at once 
the Lamb opening the seal and a figure 
independently at work. The initial period 
of the gospel was not one of irresistible 
triumph, and matters have become too 
acute for John to share the belief voiced 
in Mark xiii. 10. Besides, the messiah 
could hardly be described as preceding 
the signs of his own advent, nor would 
he be on the same plane as the following 
figures. The vision is a tacit antithesis, 
not an anticipation, of xix. 11f.; the 
triumph of the world which opens the 
drama is rounded off by an infinitely 
grander triumph won by Christ.—vikov 
K. K.T.A. John was too open-eyed to 
ignore the fact that other forces, besides 
the Christian gospel, had a success of 
their own on earth. What is this force? 
Not the Roman Empire, as if the four 
steeds represented the first four emperors 
(so, variously, Renan, Spitta, Weiz- 
sicker), but a raid of the Parthians (so 
most edd. from Vitringa to Erbes, Volter, 


Holtzm., Bousset, Bruston, Ramsay, 
Scott), which represented war in its 
VOL. V. 


Ng ote 
5. Kat ore ¢xii. 3, ax. 
dey. N.T 


h Mk. xiii. 8, etc., Ap. Bar. Ixx. 3, 4 Esd. vi. 24, xiii. 31, Sib. Or. ii. 156. 


most dreaded form for inhabitants of the 
Eastern provinces. There is no need to 
find any definite reference to the raid of 
Vonones (Wetstein) or of Vologesus who 
invaded Syria in 61-63 a.p. The simple 
point of the vision is that the Parthians 
would be commissioned to make a suc- 
cessful foray, carrying all before them. 
The bow was the famous and dreaded 
weapon of these oriental cavalry ; 
Nuxjtwp was a title of Seleucus, and 
vuentys of the Persian satrap. One 
plausible hypothesis (developed by Erbes) 
refers the basis of the seal-visions to (a) 
the triumphs of Augustus and Tiberius, 
(5) the bloody feuds in Palestine under 
Caligula, (c) the famine in Syria under 
Claudius (Ac. xi.), (d) the subsequent 
pestilence, (¢) the Neronic martyrs, and 
(f) the agitations of the empire under 
Galba, etc. (for portents cf. Plin. Ef. vi. 
16, 20; Tacit. Hist. i. 4). Buta similar 
collocation of portents is found in the 
reign of Titus; and apart from the mis- 
interpretation of the first seal, it is arbi- 
trary and jejune to suppose that this 
prophet’s splendid, free reading of provi- 
dence was laboriously spelt out from 
details of more or less recent history. 

Vv. 3, 4. The second seal opened : 
A swordsman representing (red = martial 
colour) war and bloodshed, “‘is permitted 
to make men slay one another”. The 
allusion to the merciless weapon (Plut. 
de Iside, 11) of the sword as Rome’s 
national arm thus places the Parthian 
and Roman empires side by side (tis 
yiis generally, not Judaea in particular), 
but the vision of war is also connected 
directly with the two following visions 
of famine (5, 6) and mortality (from pesti- 
lence, 7, 8). The seven punishments 
drawn up by rabbinic theology (Pirke 
Aboth, v. 11 f.) were: three kinds of 
famine, pestilence, noisome beasts, and 
captivity or exile. 

Vv. 5, 6, The third seal opened = 
famine. 

Ver.5. The spectral figure of Hunger 
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holds a balance or pair of scales (f. liter- 
ally = the beam, see reff.) for measuring 
bread by weight, to personify (ver. 6) 
bad times, when provisions became 
cruelly expensive. One yotwé of wheat, 
the usual rations of a working man 
for a day, is to cost twelve times its 
normal price, while the labourer’s daily 
pay will not command more than an 
eighth of the ordinary twenty-four mea- 
sures of the coarser barley. Grain is 
not to disappear entirely from the earth, 
otherwise there would be no famine. 
But food-stuffs are to be extremely scanty 
and therefore dear (cf. Lev. xxvi. 26; Ezek. 
iv, 16). These hard times are aggravated 
(kat adversative) by the immunity of 
oil and wine, which are, comparatively 
speaking, luxuries. One exasperating 
feature of the age would be the sight of 
wine and oil flowing, while grain trickled 
slowly into the grasp of the famishing. 
The best explanation of this realistic 
exception is to regard it as a water-mark 
of the Domitianic date (for details see 
the present writer’s study in Expos. Oct. 
1908, 359-369). In g2 A.D. Domitian had 
made a futile attempt to injure the cultiva- 
tion of the vine in the provinces, which 
led to widespread agitation throughout 
Ionia. His edict had soon to be with- 
drawn, but not till it had roused fear and 
anger, Hence the words hurt not the 
wine have the force of a local allusion to 
what was fresh in his readers’ minds. 
The point of the saying lies in the recent 
events which had stirred Smyrna and the 
surrounding townships, and which pro- 
vided the seer with a bit of colour for his 
palette as he painted the final terrors, 


It is as if he grimly said: ‘* Have no 
fears for your vines! There will be no 
Domitian to hurt them. Comfort your- 
selves with that. Only, it will be small 
comfort to have your liquid luxuries 
spared and your grain reduced almost to 
starvation point.” Or, the prophet’s 
meaning might be that the exemption 
of the vine would only pander to drunken- 
ness and its attendant ills. The addition 
of 73 €Xavov is probably an artistic em- 
bodiment, introduced in order to fill out 
the sketch. The cultivation of the olive 
accompanied that of the vine, and the 
olive meant smooth times. It is no era 
of peace; far from that, the prophet im- 
plies. But the olive, “the darling of 
Peace” (as Vergil calls it), flourishes un- 
checked, so mocking and awry are the 
latter days. For a8txeiv = “injure” (a 
country), see reff., vii. 2, and Dittenber- 
ger’s Sylloge Inscr. Graec. 557. This 
Domitianic reference of vi. 6 was first 
worked out by S. Reinach (Revue Arch- 
éolog. 1901, 350 f.) and has been accepted 
by Harnack, Heinrici, Bousset, J. Weiss, 
Abbott, Holtzmann, Baljon, and others, 
There is no allusion to Jos. Bell. v. 13, 6, 
or to the sparing of gardens during the 
siege of Jerusalem (S. Krauss, in 
Preuschen’s Zeitschrift, 1909, 81-89). 

Vv. 7, 8. The fourth seal opened: 
pestilence and mortality. 

Ver. 8. yAwpds, pale or livid as a 
corpse.—émravw avrov, for the ordinary 
ém’ attév, a grammatical variation which 
has ‘no special significance. In this 
Dureresque vignette the spectre of Hades, 
bracketed here as elsewhere with Death, 
accompanies the latter to secure his booty 
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pestilence (LXX). 


of victims. So Nergal, the Babylonian 
Pluto, is not content with ruling the 
regions of the dead but appears as an 
active personification of violent destruc- 
tion, especially pestilence and war, in- 
flicting his wounds on large masses rather 
than on individuals (Jastrow, 66,67). A 
similar duality of conception, local and 
personal, obtained in Semitic and Hel- 
lenic mythology (cf. e.g., ix. 11); only, 
Death is not here personified as an angel 
(with Jewish theology, cf. Eisenmenger’s 
Eindecktes Fud. i. 854 f., 862 £.). As the 
chief partner in this grim league, he is 
given destructive power over a certain 
quarter of the earth (ré tér. colloquially) ; 
his agents are the usual apocalyptic 
scourges (cf, Ezek. xiv. 21, Ps. Sol. xiii. 
2f£., with Plut. Istde, 47 for the Iranian 
expectation of Notpds kal Auuds as inflic- 
tions of Ahriman) against which the Jew- 
ish evening prayer was directed (“keep 
far from us the enemy, the pestilence, the 
sword, famine and affliction”). War, 
followed by famine which bred pestilence, 
was familiar in Palestine (Jos. Antiq. xv. 
9) during the first century a.p. Indeed 
throughout the ancient world war and 
pestilence were closely associated, while 
wild beasts multiplied and preyed on 
human life, as the land was left untilled. 
In Test. Naphth. 8, etc., Beliar is the 
captain of wild beasts. Note that the 
prophet sees only the commissions, not 
the actual deeds, of these four dragoons: 
not until vi. 12 f. does anything happen. 
The first four seals are simply arranged 
on the rabbinic principle (Sohar Gen. fol. 
91), “ quodcunque in terra est, id etiam in 
coelo est, et nulla res tam exigua est in 
mundo quae non ab alia simili quae in 
coelo est dependeat”. The four plagues 
(a Babylonian idea) are adapted from 
Ezek. xiv. 12 f. Contemporary disasters 
which may have lent vividness to the 
sketch are collected by Renan (pp. 323 f.). 

Vv. g-11. The fifth seal opened. 

Ver. 9. The scene changes from earth 
to heaven, which appears as a replica of 
the earthly temple with its altar of burnt 
offering. As the blood of sacrifices flowed 


t Rare with act. verb. 


23324. 

8 xviii. 8;= 

u xx. 4 (cf. Heb. xii. 23). vi. 9, xii. 17. 
at the base of the altar (xvi. 7), the blood 
representing the life, the symbolism is 
obvious. It was mediated by rabbinic 
ideas of the souls of the just (e.g., of 
Moses) resting under the divine throne 
of glory; cf. R. Akiba’s saying, ‘“ qui- 
cumque sepelitur in terra Israel, perinde 
est ac si sepeliretur sub altari: quicumque 
autem sepelitur sub altari, perinde est 
ac si sepeliretur sub throno gloriae” 
(Pirke Aboth, 26). The omission of 
*Inoov after p. may suggest that the 
phrase is intended to include not so 
much the heroic Jews who fell in the 
defence of their temple against Rome 
(Weyland) as pre-Christian Jewish mar- 
tyrs (cf. Heb. xi. 39, 40) who are raised 
to the level of the Christian church, and 
also those Jews who had been martyred 
for refusing to worship the emperor (cf. 
vii. 9, xvii. 6, and Jos. B. ¥. vii. 10, 1). 
But the primary thought of the Christian 
prophet is for Rome’s latest victims in 
the Neronic persecution and the recent 
enforcement of the cultus under Domi- 
tian. The general idea is derived from 
Zech. i. 12, Ps. Ixxix. 10, and En. xxii. 5 
(‘and I saw the spirits of the children 
of men who were dead, and their voice 
penetrated to the heaven and com- 
plained,” from the first division of Sheol). 
Ver. to. Like Clem. Rom., John is 
fond of Seamrdétys as implying the divine 
might and majesty (3 Macc. iii. 29, v. 28). 
This severe and awe-inspiring concep- 
tion (cf. Philo, quis rer. div. haer. 6) means 
that God will vindicate his holiness, which 
had been outraged by the murder of the 
Soto. for whom he is responsible. In 
contemporary pagan religions through- 
out Asia Minor, the punishment of 
wrong-doing is often conceived in the 
same way, viz., as the answer to the 
sufferer’s appeal (cf. Introd. § 2), not 
simply as a spontaneous act of divine 
retribution. ‘“ How long wilt thou refrain 
from charging and avenging our blood 
upon (é« as in r Sam. xxiv. 13, Ps. xlii. 1) 
those who dwell on the earth” (i.e., 
pagans)? The bleeding heart of primitive 
Christendom stands up and cries, “I 
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have suffered”. For éxSixeiv alpa cf. 
Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscript. Graec. 
816" (x cent. A.D.) ta éydicnons Td 
atwa +d avatruov, etc.; for éxd. ex. (= 


yo) of vengeance, cf. Luke xviii. 3-8 


(a7), a close parallel in thought, though 
this pathetic, impatient thirst for blood- 
revenge, which has “the full drift of 
Ps. xciv. below it” (Selwyn) is inferior 
not only to 1 Peter ii. 23.but to the 
synoptic wail. The Jewish atmosphere 
is unmistakable (cf. 2 Macc. vii. 36; also 
Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten, 312 f.), but 
this does not mean that the passage was 
necessarily written by a Jew. In that 
case we should have expected some allu- 
sion to the vicarious, atoning power of 
the martyrs’ death (R. ¥. 181). The 
prophet evidently anticipated further 
persecution, since he wrote on the 
verge of the end precipitated by the 
Domitianic policy (cf. on ii. 13). Such 
persecution follows natural disturbances, 
as in the synoptic apocalypse (Matt. 
(xxiv. 6-7, 21 f.), but the outline of the 
fifth seal is taken from Enoch, where 
(xlvii.) the prayer and blood of the mar- 
tyred saints ‘‘rise from the earth before 
the Lord of Spirits,” while the angels 
rejoice that such blood has not been shed 
in vain. In En. xcvii. 3-5 the prayer of 
the righteous for vengeance overtakes 
their persecutors on the day of judgment 
with woeful issues (xcix. 3, 16). “ Per- 
sist in your cry for judgment, and it shall 
appear unto you; for all your tribula- 
tion will be visited on the rulers, and on 
all their helpers, and on those who 
plundered you” (civ. 3, cf. xxii. 6, 7, 
where Abel’s spirit complains of Cain).— 
kat, «.7.A. always in Apocalypse op- 
posed to the saints, almost as ‘‘the 
world”’ to “the pious”’ in modern phrase- 
ology. This usage is largely paralleled 
by that of the Noachic interpolations in 
Enoch (see Charles on xxxvii. 5), where 
the phrase has either unfavourable or 
neutral associations. &yvos here (as 
John xvii, 11= Did. x. 3, wavdyvos Clem. 
Rom. xxxv. 3, lviii. 1) applied by a com- 
paratively rare usage (1 Peter i. 15 and 
Apoc., iy. 8 being dependent on O.T.) to 
God, whose intense holiness must be 
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in antagonism to the evil and contradic 
tions of the world (Titius, 9-11). 

Ver. 11. The white robe assigned each 
(Blass, § 32, 4) of these martyr-spirits as 
a pledge of future and final glory (vii. 9) 
and a consoling proof that no judgment 
awaited them (xx. 4-6), is a favourite gift 
in the Jewish heaven (cf. Enoch Ixii. 
15 f., and Asc. Isa. ix. 24 f.). The inter- 
mediate state was a much debated ques- 
tion in apocalyptic literature, and early 
Christian thought fluctuates between the 
idea of a provisional degree of bliss (as 
here and, e¢.g., Clem. Rom. i. 3, ‘those 
who by God’s grace have been perfected 
in love possess the place of the pious, 
and they shall be manifested at the visit- 
ation of God’s kingdom”) and a direct, 
full entrance into heavenly privileges— 
especially, though neither uniformly nor 
exclusively, reserved for martyrs (Clem. 
Rom. v., Polyk. ad Phil. ix. 2, Heb. xii. 
23, etc.); cf. Titius, 44-46. A cognate 
idea is reproduced in Asc. Isa. ix. 6 f., 
where in the seventh heaven Abel, Enoch 
and the Jewish saints appear all clothed 
‘in the garments of the upper world” 
(i.e., in their resurrection-bodies) but not 
yet in full possession of their privileges, 
not yet seated on their thrones or wear- 
ing their crowns of glory. These are not 
theirs, till Christ descends to earth and 
ascends to heaven again.—‘And they 
were told to rest (or wait quietly) for a 
little while yet,” as they had been doing 
till the successive shocks of providence 
stirred them to an outburst of eager and 
reproachful anticipation. To rest implies 
to cease crying for vengeance (cf. iv. 8). 
Gfrérer (ii. 50) cites a rabbinic tradition 
that the messiah would not come until 


all souls in abl (an intermediate resting- 


place of the departed?) were clothed 
with bodies. éws «.7.4., this is closely 
and curiously reproduced, not so much 
from ideas preserved in the contemporary 
Apoc. Bar. xxiii. 4, 5 (where the end of 
the world comes when the predestined 
number of human beings is completed) as 
from the religious tradition also used in 
Clem. Rom. ii., lix., Justin (Apol. i. 45), 
and the contemporary 4th Esdras (iv. 
36 f., quoniam in statera ponderauit 
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saecula et mensura mensurauit tempora 
et non commouit nec excitauit, usquedum 
impleatur praedicta mensura ... quando 
impletus fuerit numerus similium uobis) 
which thinks not of mankind but of the 
righteous (cf. Apoc. Bar. xxx. 2, and 
Heb. xi. 40). The atmosphere of this 
belief goes back to the first century B.c., 
as in Enoch (xlvii., cf. ix. xxii.) “and the 
hearts of the holy were filled with joy 
that the number of righteousness had 
drawn nigh, and the prayer of the right- 
eous was heard, and the blood of the 
righteous required, before the Lord of 
Spirits” (cf. below, ch. xi. 15 f.). The 
thought is repeated in Ep. Lugd. from 
this passage (‘‘day by day those who 
were worthy were seized, filling up their 
number, so that all the zealous people 
and those through whom our affairs here 
had been especially established, were 
collected out of both churches”). It 
had been already developed otherwise 
in 4th Esdras ‘iv. 35 f., where the seer’s 
impatience for the end is rebuked and 
God’s greater eagerness asserted. ‘‘ Did 
not the souls of the righteous question 
thus in their chambers, saying, ‘How 
long are we still to stay here ? et quando 
ueniet fructus ‘areae mercedis nostrae? ’ 
And the archangel Jeremiel answered 
them and said, ‘When the number of 
your fellows is complete’.” Substituting 
martyrs for the righteous, the author of 
our Apocalypse has exploited the idea 
thus familiar to him as a devout Jew; 
his first four visions come mainly through 
Zechariah ; for the next he adapts this 
later post-exilic notion. The Neronic 
victims and their fellows occupied in his 
mind the place filled by the early Jewish 
saints in the reverent regard of contem- 
porary Jews. As Renan notices (317 f.), 


this thirst for vengeance was in the 
air after Nero’s death, shared even by 
Romans; one legend (Suet. Nevo, xlviii., 
Dio Cass. Ixiii. 28) told how, as Nero 
fled to his last retreat, during a thunder- 
peal the souls of his victims burst from 
the earth and flung themselves upon 
him.—As the safety of the physical uni- 
verse rested on the safety of the right- 
eous, according to the Jewish notion, so 
any massacres of the latter at once affected 
the stability of the world. Hence the 
sequence of vv. 11 and 12f. There is no 
hint that these physical. aberrations were 
temporary. Yet the following catastro- 
phes (vii. f.) plainly presuppose a universe 
in its original and normal condition. It 
depends upon the theory adopted of the 
book whether this points merely to such 
discrepancies as are not unfamiliar in 
literature (especially imaginative litera- 
ture), or to recapitulation, or to the pre- 
sence of different sources. 

Vv. 12-17. The sixth seal opened (cf. 
Crashaw’s To the Name of Fesus, 220- 
234). 

th, 12-14. The earthquake (reff.), dar- 
kening of sun by atmospheric disturb- 
ances, (Verg. Georg. i. 463 f., Lucan i. 
75 f.,522f. Compare Ass. Mos. x. 4 f.: 
et tremebit terra. Usque ad fines suas 
concutietur . . . sol non dabit lumen et 
in tenebras conuertet se, etc.; for Baby- 
lonian background cf. Schrader,’ 392 
f.), reddening of the full moon as in a 
total eclipse (cf. reff.), the dropping of 
stars, the removal of the sky, and the 
displacement of mountain and island 
(En. i. 6, see below on xiv. 20) are all 
more or less stereotyped features of the 
physical situation in apocalyptic eschat- 
ology, where naturally (cf. Jos. Bell. iv. 
4, 5) agonies and distortions of the uni- 
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m Jas. v. I. n From Hos, x. 


a characteristic of the wicked in En. xcvii. 3, ¢. 4, cil. I. 


cf. Helbing, 41. 


23, LXX, Ps. Sol. ii. 36. C 
8, Isa. ii. ro f., vi. 16, Ezek. xxxix. 17-20, 


1 On form see Win. § 8, 9. 
Luke xxiii. 30; 
o For uncontracted form, 


1 The waa prefixed to vyaos by S. smoothes out the constr. of way. 


verse precede some divine punishment of 
men (Verg. Georg. i. 365 f.). 

Vv. 15-17. Note the sevenfold descrip- 
tion of the effect produced on humanity 
(xix. 18, cf. xiii. 16), the Roman xAlapxor 
(=tribuni), the riches and rank of men 
(tox. a dramatic touch = defiant authority, 
like Mrs. Browning’s Lucifer: ‘strength 
to behold him and not worship him, 
Strength to be in the universe and yet 
Neither God nor God’s servant’’; see 
especially Ps. Sol. xv. 3, 4), the dis- 
tinction of slaves and free as a pagan, 
never as an internal Christian, division; 
also the painting of the panic from O.T. 
models (reff.). Those who are now the 
objects of dread, cower and fly to the crags 
and caves—a common sanctuary in Syria 
(cf. Introd. § 8). Mr. Doughty describes 
a meteoric shock in Arabia thus: 
‘‘a thunder-din resounded marvellously 
through the waste mountain above us; 
it seemed as if this world went to wrack. 
... The most in the mejlis were of 
opinion that a ‘star’ had fallen” (Ar. 
Des. i. 462, 463). The Hosean citation 
(cf. Jer. viii. 3) here, as in Luke, gives 
powerful expression to the dread felt by 
an evil conscience; even the swift agony 
of being crushed to death is preferable to 
being left face to face with the indigna- 
tion of an outraged God. To stand (cf. 
Luke xxi. 36) is to face quietly the 
judgment of God (z John ii. 28), which 
is impossible except after a life which 
has resolutely stood its ground (Eph. vi. 
13) amid reaction and served God (Apoc. 
vi. 0, 11). The panic of kings, etc., is 
taken from the description of the judg- 
ment in Enoch Ixii.-Ixiii., where before 
the throne of messiah ‘‘the mighty and 
the kings” in despairing terror seek 
repentance in vain; ‘and one portion of 
them will look on the other, and they 
will be terrified, and their countenance 
will fall, and pain will seize them,” at 
the sight of messiah. In Apoc. Bar. xxv. 


also the approach of the end is heralded 
by stupor of heart and despair among 
the inhabitants of the earth, while a 
similar stress falls (in Sap. vi. I-9) on 
kings, etc., and (in En. xxxvii.-lxxi. 
generally) on the earth’s rulers. There 
is no need to suspect kat... apviov 
(x6) as an editorial gloss (Vischer, Spitta, 
Weyland, de Faye, VGlter, Pfleiderer, von 
Soden, Rauch, J. Weiss, Briggs); it may 
be a characteristic touch designed to 
point the O.T. citation (for adrod in 17 
or in xxii. 3 cf. 1 Thess. iii. 11, 2 Thess. 
ii. 16, 17), rather than a scribal or editorial 
insertion in what was originally a Jewish 
source. 

The great day of God’s wrath has 
come, but the action is interrupted by an 
entre-acte in vil., where as in x. I-xi. 13, 
the author introduces an intermezzo be- 
tween the sixth and the seventh members 
of the series. A change comes over the 
spirit of his dream. But although this 
oracle is isolated by form and content 
from its context, it is a consoling rhap- 
sody or rapture designed to relieve the 
tension by lifting the eyes of the faithful 
over the foam and rocks of the rapids on 
which they were tossing to the calm, 
sunlit pool of bliss which awaited them 
beyond. They get this glimpse before 
the seventh seal is opened with its fresh 
cycle of horrors. The parenthesis con- 
sists of two heterogeneous visions, one 
(z-8) on earth and one (g-17) in heaven. 
The former (and indeed the whole sec- 
tion, cf. the éor@res of g) is an implicit 
answer to the query of vi. 17, tis S¥varat 
oraQijvar; it is an enigmatic fragment of 
apocalyptic tradition, which originally 
predicted (cf. Ezek. ix. 1 f.) God's safe- 
guarding of a certain number of Jews, 
prior to some catastrophe of judgment 
(“Cry havoc, and let slip the winds of 
war!’’) upon the wicked. The chapter 
is nota literary unit with editorial touches 
(Weyland, Erbes, Bruston, Rauch), nor is 
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p (Luke 
xxiii. 30), 
xvi. 14, 
Nah. 1. 6, 
Mal. iii. 2, 
Zeph. i. 
14, 18, etc. 

q Win. § 14, 
4. 
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9-17 a continuation of vi. (Spitta). Vv. 
1-8 are a Jewish fragment incorporated 
by the author, who writes 9-17 himself 
(so, ég., Vischer, Pfleiderer, Schmidt, 
Porter, Bousset, von Soden, Scott, Well- 
hausen). The fact that a selection, and 
not the whole, of the Jews are preserved, 
does not (in view of 4 Esdras) prove 
that a Jewish Christian (Volter, J. Weiss) 
must have written it. The scenery is 
not organic to John’s proper outlook. 
After ver. 8 he shows no further interest 
in it. The winds are never loosed. 
The sealing itself is not described. The 
sealed are not seen. An apparent allu- 
sion to this remnant does occur (xiv. 1), 
but it is remote; John makes nothing 
of it; and the detached, special character 
of vii. 1-8 becomes plainer the further 
we go into the other visions. The sealed 
are exempted merely from the plague of 
the winds, not from martyrdom or perse- 
cution (of which there is no word here); 
one plague indeed has power to wound, 
though not to kill, them (ix. 4, 5). The 
collocation of the fragment with what 
precedes is probably due in part to cer- 
tain similarities like the allusions to the 
wind (vi. 13), numbering (vi. 11), and 
the.seals (vi. 1 f.). The real problem is, 
how far did John take this passage liter- 
ally? This raises the question of the 
relationship between 1-8 and 9-17; either 
(a) both are different forms of the same 
belief, or (6) two different classes of 
people are meant. In the former event 
(a) John applies the Jewish oracle of 1-8 
to the real Jews, i.e., the Christians, who 
as a pious remnant are to be kept secure 
amid the cosmic whirl and crash of the 
latter days ie 12-17, cf. iii. 10 and the 
connexion of Nahum i. 5, 6, and 7). The 
terror passes and lo! the saints are seen 
safe on the other side (9-17). This in- 
terpretation of Christians as the real 
Israel or twelve tribes is favoured not 
only by early Christian thought (cf. 1x 
Peter i. 1, Jas. i. 1, Herm. Sim. ix. 17), 
but by the practice of John himself (e.g., 
xviii. 4). Here as elsewhere he takes 


the particularist language of his source 
in a free symbolic fashion; only, while 
the archaic scenery of 1-8 suffices for a 
description of the safeguarded on earth, 
he depicts their beatified state (9-17) in 
ampler terms. The deeper Christian con- 
tent of his vision implies not deliverance 
from death but deliverance through death. 
His saints are not survivors but martyrs. 
Hence the contrast between 1-8 and 9-17 
is one of language rather than of temper, 
and the innumerable multitude of the 
latter, instead of being a supplement to 
the 144,000, are the latter viewed after 
their martyr-death under a definitely 
Christian light. The O.T. imagery of 
1-8 mainly brings out the fact that the 
true Israel (Gal. vi. 16) is known and 
numbered by God; not one is lost. 
The alternative theory (b) holds that in 
taking over this fragment and adding 
another vision John meant Jewish Chris- 
tians by the 144,000. The latter identi- 
fication (so, ¢.g., Prim., Vict., Hausrath, 
Vischer, Spitta, Hirscht, Forbes, Bousset) 
is less probable, however, in view of the 
general tenor of the Apocalypse (cf. 
Introd, § 6), for the usual passages cited 
as prock (cf. notes on xiv. 1 f., xxi. 12 
and 24) are irrelevant, and while John 
prized the martyrs it is incredible that 
9-17 was meant to prove that martyrdom 
was required to admit Gentile Christians 
even to a second grade among the elect 
(Weizsicker, Pfleiderer). A Jewish 
Christian prophet might indeed, out of 
patriotic pride, regard the nucleus of 
God’s kingdom as composed of faithful 
Jews, without being particularist in his 
sympathies. Paul himself once held this 
nationalist view (Rom. ix.-xi.), but it 
is doubtful if it represented his final 
position, and in any case the general 
conception of the Apocalypse (where 
Christians are the true Jews, and where 
particularist language is used metaphori- 
cally, just because literally it was obso- 
lete) tells on the whole in favour of the 
view that 9-17 represents 1-8 read in the 
light of v. 9 (so, e.g., de Wette, Bruston, 
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Porter, Wellhausen, and Hoennicke: das 
Fudenchristentum, 194 f.). Only, the 
general description of redeemed Chris- 
tians in v. g is specifically applied in vii. 
14 to the candidatus martyrum exercitus. 
Here as elsewhere John apparently con- 
ceives the final trial to be so searching 
and extensive that Christians will all be 
martyrs or confessors, The wonderful 
beauty of 9-17, whose truth rises above 
its original setting, requires no comment. 
It moved Renan (479, 480), after criticis- 
ing “le contour mesquin” of the Apoca- 
lypse in general, to rejoice in the book’s 
‘‘symbolical expression of the cardinal 
principle that God is, but above all that 
He shall be. No doubt Paul put it better 
when he summed up the final goal of the 
universe in these words, that God may be 
allin all. But for a long while yet men 
will require a God who dwells with them, 
sympathises with their trials, is mindful 
of their struggles, and wipes away every 
tear from their eyes.” 

CuapPTER VIJ.—Ver. 1. As on the 
synoptic scheme (Matt. xxiv. 31), physical 
convulsions and human terrors are fol- 
lowed by a pause during which the 
saints are secured. It is impossible and 
irrelevant to determine whether the winds’ 
blast and the sealing were already con- 
joined in the fragment or oral traditions 
which lay before this editor, or whether 
their combination is due to himself. 
They reflect the tradition underlying the 
synoptic apocalypse (Mark xiii. 24-27, 
etc., cf. Apoc. vi. 12-vii. 3), but here the 
safeguarding of the elect comes before, 
instead of after, the advent, and the four 
winds are agents of destruction instead 
of mere geographical points; besides, the 
role of messiah is omitted altogether. 
It is assumed not merely that these 
angels are the spirits of the four winds 
(Zech. vi. 5, and repeatedly in Enoch, e.g., 
Ixix. 22, “the spirits of the waters and 
of the winds and of all zephyrs”), but 
that some onset of the winds is imminent 
(ver. 2, cf. En. xviii. 22), as part of the 
horrors of the last catastrophe (for puni- 
tive winds, see Sir. xxxix. 28). Stray 
hints proving the existence of such a 
tradition (cf. Dan. vii. 2) have been col- 
lected (cf. S.C. 323 f£; A.C. 246, 247) 
e.g., from Sibyll. viii. 203 f., ete., where a 
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hurricane is to sweep the earth previous 
to the resurrection of the dead (trees 
being here singled out as most exposed 
to a storm’s ravages). If such allusions 
are not mere echoes of the present pas- 
sage, they would appear to indicate a 
runlet of eschatological tradition flowing 
behind more important ideas. Or are 
the saints like trees of God (Ps. Sol. xiv. 
2, 3) never to be uprooted by a wind 
or onset of foes (ibid. vili. 6, xvii. 13) ? 
It is no longer possible to be sure. In 
En. xviii 1 f. by a semi-Babylonian touch, 
the four winds are identified with the 
four pillars of the heaven and the founda- 
tions of the earth ; in Apoc. Bar. vi. 4, 5, 
four angels with lamps are restrained by 
another angel from lighting them (cf. 
also E. Bi. 5303). There seems to be no 
allusion to the notion of a blast (from the 
sea) as a form of mortal fate (e.g., Oed. 
Col. 1659, 1660 ; Iliad, vi. 345 f.); on the 
contrary, the idea goes back to Zech. 
vi. 8 (LXX), whence the prophet had 
already developed vi. 1-8. As xiv. 1 t. 
roughly answers to vii. 9 f., so the ap- 
pearance of wild beasts out of the 
agitated sea of the nations (in Dan. vii. 
1-8) corresponds to the sequence of 
Apoc. vii. 1-4, and xiii. rf. 

The earth is a rectangular plane or 
disc on which John looks down from 
heaven’s dome resting, on it, to observe 
(ver. 2) a fifth angel ‘‘ ascending” from 
the sun-rising (the east as the source of 
light, cf. on xvi. 20, the site of paradise, 
the sphere of divine activity ?). {d@vros, 
here (as in xv. 7; ¢f. Heb. x. 31) in O.T. 
sense (cf Deut. xxxii. 39 f.; Ezek. xx. 33; 
Jer. x. 10, etc.) of vitality to succour and 
to punish, God’s “life” being manifested 
in his effective preservation of the saints 
and chastisement of their enemies or of 
the world in general. He lives and keeps 
alive. Here, as in the parent passage, 
Ezek. ix. 4-6 (cf. Exod. xii. 13 f. and the 
“Egyptian” character of the plagues in 
chap. viii.), the true Sedo. of God are 
distinguished by a mark denoting God’s 
ownership. Before the crisis good and 
evil must be discriminated (Spitta, 80 f.). 
Cf. Ps. Sol. xv. 6 f. on the immunity of 
the righteous, $ttT6 onpetov Tod Beod ert 
Sixatous eis gatnplay, Aipds kal poy hata 
kal Bdvatos pakpay Grd Sikatwy : vw here- 
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g Aor. subj. “action not yet begun,” Burton, 164. 
more common axpts ob or ay cf. Blass, § 65, 10. 
Xili, 16, Xiv. 1, 9, Xvii. 5, Xx. 4, Xxii. 4. 
cf. ix. 11, ii, 18, ete. 


h i.e. the angels, as Matt. xxiv. 31. For the 

i vii. 11-12, xix. 5. k Only (in N.T.) in ix. 4, 

1 Irreg. indep. nom. after accus., as often in Apoc., 
m Only here in Apoc., except xxi. 12 (also an interpolated source ?). 
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Naber (deleting also p. ra SevSpa in ver. 3) em: avudpov]. 


as these plagues hunt down the wicked, 
75 yap onjetov THS amawdeias éErl Tod 
fetTotov avtav. This royal, sacred sign, 
which in Ezekiel is the cross or Tau as 
the symbol of life and is here probably 


rl\yy}o>, authenticates the bearers as 
God’s property (cf. Herod. ii. 113, vii. 
233) and places them beyond risk of loss. 
It identifies them with his worship and 
also (cf. on ii. 17) serves to protect them 
as an amulet against harm (see Deissm. 
35I, 352 on dvAaktyHpia as protective 
marks and amulets). In Test. Sol. (tr. 
Conybeare, F¥ew. Quart. Rev. 1808, p. 
34) an evil spirit declares he will be 
destroyed by the Saviour ‘‘ whose number 
(orotyetov), if anyone shall write it on 
his forehead, he will defeat me”. Mr. 
Doughty also describes (Av. Des. i. 171) 
a false Christ in Syria who declared he 
had God’s name sculptured between his 
eyebrows; 1.¢e. the wrinkles resembled 
the Arabic hieroglyph for Allah. For the 
religious significance of such tattooing as 
a mark of divine ownership see R. S. 316; 
and, for the connection of vi. 12 f. and 
vii. 1 f., the basal passage in Dan. xi. 40, 
44, xii. 1. The parallel device of Anti- 
christ later on (xiii. 16, etc.) shows that 
this sealing is something special, baptism 
or the possession of the Spirit (as in Paul) 
as the guarantee of destined bliss. A 
contemporary expression of the idea oc- 
curs in Clem. Rom. lix., Ix.: ‘ We 
will ask that the Creator of all things 
preserve intact to the end the appointed 
number of his elect throughout all the 
world, etc.”. As Apoc. vi. 1-8 and 12 
f. are free reproductions, with a special 
application, of the ideas underlying Mark 


xiii. 7, 8, 24, 25, so Apoc. vii. 1 f. is an 
imaginative sketch on the lines of Mark 
xiii. 27. The Apocalypse, however, has 
no room for the false messiahs of Mark 
xiii. 6, 22, etc. (cf. on Apoc. xiii, 11 f.) as 
a peril. See further 4 Esd. vi. 5, ‘‘ Ere 
they were sealed who laid up the treasure 
of faith,” and Melito (Otto ix. 432, 476) 
the apologist, who preserves a dual tra- 
dition of the end, including wind as 
well as fire = et selecti homines occisi 
sunt aquilone uehementi, et relicti sunt 
iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis, (whilst 
at the deluge of fire) seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. But the Apoc- 
alypse like Philo, stands severely apart 
from the current Stoic notion, adopted 
in Sib. iv. 172 f.; 2 Peter, etc., of a de- 
struction of the world by means of a final 
conflagration. 


Ver. 4. After a pause, in which the 
sealing is supposed to have taken place, 
the writer hears that the number of the 
sealed is the stereotyped 144,000, twelve 
thousand from each of the twelve tribes 
of Israel (a “‘ thousand ” being the primi- 
tive subdivision of a clan or tribe, like the 
English shire into ‘‘hundreds”). The 
enumeration of these tribes (5-8) contains 
two peculiarities, (a) the substitution of 
Joseph for Ephraim, a variation to which 
we have no clue, and (b) the omission of 
Dan. The latter reflects the growing dis- 
repute into which Dan fell; it either 
stands last (e.g. in P.; Josh. xix. 4o f,; 
Jud. i. 34) or drops out entirely, while 
it is curiously connected in the Talmud, 
as already in Test. XII. Patr. (Dan, 5), 
with Beliar, and in Irenzus (v. 30, 32) as 
in Hippolytus (de Antichr. 5, 6) with the 
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40. a 
rSeeonxix. kpdLouow pwr peyddy Aéyorres, 


1 and xii. 


10. “HT owrnpla "TO Ocd hpav TO KaOnpévw ett TO Opdvw Kal * 7H 


§ 13, 20. 
v xi. 16. 


11. ‘Kat mdvres ol dyyehou “elotHKerocay KUKNw Tod Opdvou Kat 
a i ‘ ~ da id vow , A 
tov mpecButépwy Kal Tay Tecodpwy Ldwy, Kal ’ érecay évitmoy Tod 


1 Read, for kat t. oxAos Todvs, the oxAov wodvy of A, vg., Me., Aeth., Cypr., Pr. 
(Lach.) [Syr. = k. p. 7. etSov oxAvy ToAvy ov, K.T.A.]. 


origin of Antichrist. This sinister repu- 
tation (cf. A.C, 171-174, Selwyn 200-204, 
Erbes 77 f.), current long before Irenzeus’ 
day, rested on the haggadic interpretation 
of passages like Gen. xlix. 17; Deut. xxxiii. 
22; and Jer. viii. 16. Andreas, comment- 
ing on xvi. 12, thinks that Antichrist will 
probably come from Persia, év@a 4 dvdAy 
tov Aay. 

Ver. g. €6v. k. . curious and irregular 
change from singular to plural. éordtes 
=erect, confident, triumphant. ‘For the 
white robes, see on vi. r1 (the number of 
the martyrs being now completed), Cer- 
tain religious processions in Asia Minor 
consisted of boys robed in white and 
bearing crowns of leafy boughs (Deissm. 
368 f.); and in some Asiatic inscriptions 
vixy is associated with the palm branch, 
which in one case is placed alongside of 
the meta or goal (C. B. P, ii. 496). The 
carrying of palm-branches was a sign of 
festal joy in the Greek and Roman (= 
victory at the games Liv. x. 47, Verg. Aen. 

_V. 109), as well as in the Jewish world (1 
Macc. xiii. 51; 2 Macc. x. 7), accom- 
panied by the wearing of wreaths of 


green leaves. For the robes, see Liv. 
xxiv. 10: “ Hadriae aram in coelo, spe- 
ciesque hominum circum eam cum can- 
dida ueste visas esse”. Here=“scilicet 
de antichristo triumphales ” (Tertullian). 
For the numberless multitude, see Enoch 
xxxix. 6, where “ the righteous and the 
elect shall be for ever and ever without 
number before” the messiah, in the 
mansions of bliss; white raiment and 
crowns of palm in Herm. Sim. viii. 2-4. 

Ver. ro. “Salvation” (or, if y be 
pressed, the salvation we enjoy) be as- 
cribed “‘ to our God and to the Lamb ”. 
The subordinate nature of the seven 
spirits (i. 4, iv. 5) is shown by the fact 
that no praise is offered to them through- 
out the Apocalypse, although in Iranian 
theology (Bund. xxx. 23): “all men be- 
come of one voice and praise aloud 
Atharmazd and the archangels in the 
renovated universe”. 

Vv. 11-12. The angels standing around 
once again adore God, catching up the 
previous praise with ‘‘Amen,” and utter- 
ing a sevenfold ascription of praise upon 
their own behalf, closed with another 
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(cf. Dan. 
ii. 20). 


13. Kat *diexpiOn els éx tdy mpeoButépwy héywr por, “ Odtory As int 


ot mepiBeBAnpévor Tas oTohds Tas NeuKds, tives eioty Kal méOev 
HAOov ;”? 14. Kat *eipnxa adtd, “ Kupié pov, od Poldas”. 
eliré por, “ Obrot eiow of epxdpevor Sek THs OAlpews Tis peyddys, 


b Ezek. xxxvii. 3, Job xxi. 15. 


“Amen”. The article is repeated before 
each substitute, asin vy. 13. The divine 
‘wisdom ” is shown in the means devised 
by the divine power to redeem (v. 12) and 
deliver (vii. £4) men, in straits where no 
human prudence could prevail. See 
Clem. Rom. Ix.and Ps. Sol. xvii. 25. 

Ver. 13. ‘* And one of the elders ad- 
dressed me, saying”; for similar open- 
ings of a dialogue, see Jer. i. 11, 
Zech. iv.2. Perhaps, like Dante (Parad. 
iv. 10-12), John although silent showed 
desire painted on his face. The form 
of inquiry resembles Homer’s ris mé0ev 
els GvSp@v; wd0t Tor wédts, or Vergil’s 
qui genus? unde domo?, more closely 
still the similar sentences which recur 
in Hermas. See throughout, Zech. iv. 
1, 6, and Asc. Isa. ix. 25, 26 (and I said 
to the angel ‘‘ For whom are these robes 
and thrones and crowns reserved?” 
And he said to me: ‘They shall be 
missed by many who believe the words 
of him of whom I told thee [i.e., Anti- 
christ]” ; also xi. 40, uos autem uigilate in 
sancto spiritu ut recipiatis stolam uestram 
et thronos et coronas gloriae in caelo 
iacentes). It is the origin and character, 
not the number, of the company which 
interests the prophet. 

Ver. 14. KUpré pov (‘ Sir”) the re- 
spectful address of an inferior to his 
superior in age or station, the mpeoBUrepor 
being conceived as angelic beings (as in 
Dan. x. 17, 19, 4 Esd, iv. 3, etc.).—“* Thou 
knowest ” (and I fain would know also). 
The great distress is plainly the period of 
persecution and martyrdom (vi. rx) pre- 
dicted (¢.g., Matt. xxiv. 21, from Dan.xii.1) 
to herald the final catastrophe. It is still 
expected by Hermas (Vis. ii. 2. 7, iv. 2. 
5, 3- 6) ; but he less religiously attributes 
the white garments (.e., purity of soul) 
to the virtues. As the crisis with its 
outcome of faith and loyalty in all 
nations (ver. 9) is to be world-wide, this 


Chron. 

XXix, IT, 

Kal z Constr. 
QL Matt. xi. 
25, Cant. 
il, 10. 

a Aoristic 


= Din Vaza 
ce Contrast Rom. ii. 8-9, and compareApoc. iii. 10. 


passage seems to imply, although in a 
characteristically vague and incidental 
fashion (cf. v. 9, xiv. 6, etc.), the idea of 
Mark xiii. 10, But the situation of the 
Apocalypse is so acute, that mission 
operations are at a standstill. Instead of 
the gospel invading and pervading the 
pagan world, the latter has closed in 
upon the churches with threatening 
power, and in the brief interval before the 
end practically nothing can be looked 
for except the preservation of the faithful. 
Those ‘‘ who come out of the great dis- 
tress” are further described as having 
washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb; which por- 
trays their character and conduct and atthe 
same time explains the secret of their 
triumphant endurance. ‘‘ Mehr gedacht 
als geschaut ist das Bild” (J. Weiss). 
The great thing is not to emerge from 
trial, but to emerge from it with un- 
stained faith and conscience. And this 
is possible, not to man’s unaided efforts, 
but to the sacrificial power of Christ, the 
experience of which forms the last line of 
defence in the struggle. The confessors 
and martyrs owed their moral purity to 
what they obtained through the sacrifice 
of Jesus. But moral purity became in 
this case something more intense (as 
the context and the emphatic language 
of this verse imply) than the normal 
Christian experience of forgiveness and 
holiness. By a turn of thought which 
is developed later by Ignatius and Ter- 
tullian (Scorp. xii. sordes quidem baptis- 
mate abluuntur, maculae uero martyrio 
candidantur), it is suggested that in their 
martyrdom (cf. Dan. xii. 10) these saints 
were able to make the redeeming power 
of Jesus peculiarly their own ; the nature 
of their cruel sufferings identified them es- 
pecially with their Lord, Itis noticeable 
that the mystic union of the individual 
Christian with Christ mainly comes for- 
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tection, 


Ps. Sol. vii. 1,5; cf. xxi. 3, John i. 14, also Lev. xxvi. 11, Isa. iv. 5, Ezek. xxxvii. 27, etc. 
Pty BER, i} i Ezek. xxxiv. 23, Ps. xxiii. 1, John x. 1f.; not Death, 


k xxi. 6, xxii, 1, 17, John iv. 10, vii. 8 (Jer. ii. 13), Cant. iv. 15. 


cxxi. 6; from Isa. xlix. 10. 


h xvi. 9. 
Clem. Rom. li. 


481d todd elow évdtrov Tod Opdvou Tod cou, 
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lava pecoy, the true reading, is not a subtle allusion to mediatorship (Abbott, 
198-199) but a loose synonym for ev peow (cf. Weymouth, Fourn. Philol., 1869, ii. 
318-322): the {waas of min., Me., Syr. (Conv kat emt S.) is a correction of the orig. 
gen. of quality fens (MSS., edd.), which is thrown to the front (like capKos in 


I Pet. iii. 21) for emphasis. 


ward in the Apocalypse (cf. xiv. 13) when 
the martyrs and confessors are men- 
tioned, as if the writer held that such an 
experience alone could yield the deepest 
consciousness of communion with One 
who was conceived essentially as a Lamb 
who had been slain, a faithful witness, 
etc. (cf. Titius, 216, 217). On the high 
respect for martyrs, of which this forms 
an early trace, see Weinel, 142-144. At 
the same time it is to the blood of the 
Lamb, not to their own blood, that they 
owe their bliss and triumph; redemption, 
not martyrdom, is the essential basis of 
their deliverance. People might be re- 
deemed without becoming martyrs ; as, 
for example, either recreant Christians or 
those who happened to die a natural 
death. But no one could be a martyr 
without having the strength of redemp- 
tion behind him. 

Ver. 15. Ritual as well as pastoral 
traits from the O.T, fill out the concep- 
tion of this final bliss with its favoured 
position (évdéa. Opdv.). Note the singular 
tenderness of the oxymoron—he that 
sitteth on the throne (the majestic al- 
mighty God) shall overshadow them 
with a presence of brooding, intimate, 
care ; followed by wowpavet here (as op- 
posed to ii. 27) in its literal sense of 
tender shepherding on the part of Jesus. 
The messiah as shepherd was an ancient 
and familiar conception. This verse is 
partly adapted from Enoch xlv. 4-6. 
Unlike John i. 14, it reflects a Christian 
fulfilment of the Jewish anticipation (cf. 
xili, 6, xxi. 3; Zech. ii. ro f.; Sir. xxiv. 


8 f.) that the Shekinah would return in 
the era of final bliss. 

Ver. 16. ov py with both fut. indica- 
tive and subjunctive (=ii. 11), in emphatic 
assertions. For the absence of scorching 
as a trait of the Hellenic Utopia, cf. 
Dieterich, 31-33. If katpa corresponds 
here to the sense of the Isaianic equiva- 
lent xKavowv, the reference is to the 
scorching sirocco. Sothe Egyptian dead 
yearned for a cooling breeze in the next 
world—“ Let me be placed by the edge 
of the water with my face to the north, 
that the breeze may caress me, and my 
heart be refreshed from its sorrows ” 
(see Maspero, Dawn of Civil. p. 113). 

Ver. 17. {wis goes with t8aTev 
(“living waters”) though prefixed for 
emphasis, like oapxés in 1 Peter iii. 21 
(cf. xvi. 3 waca Wuxy Cwijs); a favourite 
Johannine idea. In Enoch xlii, xlviii, 
the fountains contain wisdom which 
is drunk by all the thirsty, though in 
the centre there is also ‘‘a fountain of 
righteousness which was inexhaustible” ; 
elsewhere in the division of Sheol assigned 
to the spirits of the righteous there is ‘‘a 
bright spring of the water of life” (xxii, g) 
in accordance with the Pythagorean 
belief that the dead suffered from thirst 
in the underworld (Luke xvi. 24, ef. 
Dieterich, 97 f.). In the familiar vignette 
of ancient Egyptian eschatology, the de- 
ceased kneels before Osiris who pours out 
to him the water of life (the motto being 
that the soul may live); cf. Renouf’s 
“ Hibb. Lect.,” p. 141, and for “living ” 
waters as divine, R, S. 127. In the ideal 
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ore (Blass, § 65, 9): indic. with drav (iv. 9, Mark ii. 20, Luke xiii. 28); a relative clause conditional 


in form but definite in force (Burton, 316). 
c En. xx., Luke i. 19, etc. 


realm of the good Shepherd-King Yima, 
Iranian belief saw neither hunger nor 
thirst for the faithful, and found no place 
for death (cf. Apoc. xxi. 4) or falsehood 
(Apoc. xxi. 8) of any kind (passages and 
parallels in Béklen, 133 f.).—é8nyyoe, 
a touch of local colour for Asiatic Chris- 
tians, since sheep and shepherds were a 
common feature in the Lycos valley (C. B. 
P.1, 40-42); but the heaven of the Apo- 
calypse is, in Semitic fashien, pastoral or 
civic, with touches of Babylonian splen- 
dour, unlike some later apocalypses, e.g., 
that of Peter (15 f.) where the Hellenic 
conception of Gods garden in the next 
world predominates (Dieterich, 1g f.).— 
Briggs explains the variants oKyvocer 
ém avrovs (vii. 15) and ox. pet avTav 
(xxi. 3), dard Tov 60. (xxi. 4) and é« Tay 
69. (vii. 17) as variant translations of 


jew Sas and Ory +. bet 
like éwi +d pérwmoy (xiii. 16), éwt Tov 
peta. (vii. 3, etc.), these are probably 
nothing more than rhetorical variations. 
Unlike the synoptic tradition (¢.g., Matt. 
ii. 6) and the fourth Gospel (x. 1, 18), the 
Apocalypse confines Christ’s shepherding 
to the future life (see also ii. 26, 27). In 
Isa. liii. 6, 7, the wayward roving habits 
of sheep express the temper of God’s 
people, whilst the patient submissiveness 
of a lamb for sacrifice denotes the func- 
tion of God’s servant; in the Apocalypse, 
the latter (not the former) occurs. The 
saints are God’s flock in heaven, not on 
earth (contrast 1 Peter ii, 25, v. 2 f.). 

Whatever elements have been em- 
ployed in the following series (viii.-xi.) of 
trumpet-visions, no adequate data exist 
to prove that John has edited a Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian source here any more 
than in vi. The vision, which forms the 
result of the breaking of the seventh seal 
(viii. 1, 2), opens, after a prelude (2-5), in 
viii..6 and does not close till xi. 19 (cf. 
viii. 5). 

CHAPTER VIII.—Ver. 1. The opening 
of the seventh seal is followed by half an 
hour’s silence in heaven: ‘‘he opened”’ 
looks back to vi. 12, the absence of sub- 
ject showing that vii, is a parenthesis 


b 4 Esd. vii. 29 f., Zech. ii. 13 (17), Hab. ii. 20. 


foreign to the seal-series in its original 
shape. Probably this series, like each of 
the others, was originally a separate 
oracle upon the latter days. When 
woven by the author into his large work, 
they suffered a literary treatment which 
has interrupted but not altogether ob- 
literated their original form and sequence. 
The book of destiny is now open; what 
follows (viii. 6 f.) is the course of the 
future, which naturally corresponds at 
some points to the predictions already 
sketched proleptically in chap. vi. A 
brief interval, not of exhaustion but of 
expectation, of breathless suspense (a 
pause in the ecstasy, LXX of Dan. iv. 16), 
ushers in a preliminary series of judicial 
plagues heralded by seven trumpet-blasts 
(viii. 2-xi. 19). Half an hour (qp., cf. 
Win. § 5, 22 a for form) may have been 
an ominous period; Josephus (B. ¥. vi. 5, 
§ 3) describes a portent at the siege of 
Jerusalem which consisted of a bright 
light shining at twilight for half an hour, 
and the collocation of silence with rever- 
ence is illustrated by the LXX version 
(evAaBeioOw aca odps) of Zech. xii. 13 
and Zeph.i.7f. The following trumpet- 
series has been woven into the frame of 
the work by the device of making it take 
the place of the climax which (after vi. 
17, Vii. 1, 2) one would naturally expect 
to occur at this point. When the dé- 
nouement should take place, nothing 
happens; the judgment is adjourned. 
Ver. 2. ‘The sevenangels who stand 
before God” are introduced as familiar 
figures (cf.Lueken 36f., R.¥. 319 f.); they 
belonged to pre-Christian Judaism (Tobit 
xii. 15, “I am Raphael, one of the seven 
holy angels, which present the prayers 
of the saints, and go in before the glory 
of the Holy One”), and are associated 
with trumpets (1 Thess. iv. 16). Accord- 
ing to the Targ. on 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 
when Manasseh prayed, all the angels who 
superintend the entrance of prayers went 
and closed every approach, to prevent 
his petition reaching heaven ; in Chag. 
13 6 the prayers of the righteous are 
offered by Sandalphon (cf. Longfellow’s 
Sandalphon, and contrast Heb, vii. 25). 
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This septet of distinguished angels be- 
longs to the circle of ideas behindi. 4, iv. 
5, v.63; but the author as usual prefers 
vividness and variety to homogeneity. He 
uses them for minatory purposes, assign- 
ing to “ another angel” their character- 
istic function (ver. 3) in Jewish tradition. 
The alteration of figure at this point is 
deliberate. The certainty of divine de- 
crees is suggested by the figure of seals; 
but now that the prophet is describing 
the promulgation of the actual events 
presaged in the book of Doom, he, like 
the author of 4 Esdras (? cf. Lat. of v. 4), 
employs the figure of angels with trum- 
pets of hostile summons and shattering 
alarm. The final series (xv.-xvi.) in 
which these decrees are executed, is aptly 
described under the figure of bowls or 
vials drenching the earth with their bitter 
contents (cf. Bovon, Nouv. Test. Théol. ii. 
503). The trumpet, as a signal for war, 
is naturally associated with scenes of judg- 
ment (reff.). ‘‘ Power, whether spiritual 
or physical, is the meaning ofthe trumpet, 
and so, well used by Handel in his ap- 
proaches to the Deity” (E. Fitzgerald’s 
Letters, i.92). Trumpet to lip, the angels 
now stand ready. They are set in motion 
by a significant interlude (3-5). 

Ver. 3. Between royalty and ritual the 
scenery of the Apocalypse fluctuates. 
It is assumed (as at vi. 9), after vii. 15 
perhaps, that heaven isa temple, although 
this is not expressly stated till xi. 19; 
nor is it homogeneous with the throne- 
description in chap. iv.  AtBavwrdv 
(“‘incense,” G@w. ey. N.T.) is used by 
mistake for the classical ABavwrpiv(LXX, 
avp[e]uov or Ovfoxy) = ‘‘censer,” as al- 
ready in an inscription of the second 
century B.c, (Dittenberger’s Sylloge In- 
script. Graec. 588 15%) \.Bavwris is em- 
ployed by confusion for “ frankincense”, 


Golden censers (1 Macc. i. 22) and golden 
bowls (@tdAat) were among the furniture 
of the temple (xz Esd. ii. 13). On prayers 
as an offering, see Acts x. 4. The sym- 
bolism is borrowed from the temple- 
ritual; when the saucer of incense had 
been emptied over the burning coals 
placed on the altar of incense, the people 
bowed in prayer, as the fragrant cloud of 
smoke rose up. Wellhausen’s deletion 
of 3 6, 4asa gloss is therefore unneces- 
sary. John is consoling the church (cf. 
on vi. 10) by the assurance that their 
prayers for the coming of the kingdom 
are not breathed in vain. 

Ver. 4. As an agent of God, the angel 
is commissioned to ratify with Divine 
approval the petitions of the saints for 
the end; this involves retribution on the 
impenitent and hostile world. The pro- 
phet is sure such aspirations are in har- 
mony with God’s will. 

Ver. 5. The censer, having offered 
incense to heaven, is now used to hurl 
fire upon the earth (adopted from Ezek. 
x. 2-7; of. Lev. xvi, 12), As at the close 
of the trumpets (xi. 19) and the bowls 
(xvi. 18), physical disturbances here ac- 
company the manifestation of God’s 
wrath and judgment. In answer to the 
prayers and longings of the saints(Renan, 
393), God at last visits the impenitent 
pagan world with a series of catastrophes 
(viii., ix., cf. ix. 4), which herald the end 
and also give (though in vain, ix. 20, 21) 
an opportunity for repentance. 

Note. on viii. 3-5. This episode (in 
dumb show) of angel and incense, though 
apparently isolated, is an overture for the 
seri s of judgments, of which the suc- 
cessive trumpet-blasts are precursors, 
The prayers of all the saints, which, like 
those of the martyrs in vi. 10, crave 
punishment upon God’s enemies through- 
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out the earth, are supported and rein- 
forced by the ministry of this angel, and 
answered at once by the succession of 
incidents beginning with ver. 5. This 
object of Christian prayers, i.e., the final 
crisis, when Christ returns to crush his 
enemies and inaugurate his reign, per- 
vaded early Christianity as a whole. At 
special periods of intolerable persecution, 
it assumed under the stress of antagon- 
ism as herea more sensuous and plastic 
form than the ordinary consciousness of 
the church would have been usually dis- 
posed to cherish ; yet the common prayer 
of the church in any case was for the 
speedy end of the world (é\@érw ydpuis 
kal maped0eTw 6 kéapos ovTos, Did. x.). 
In Apoc. Mos. (tr. Conybeare, Fewish 
Quart. Rev., 1895, 216-235) xxxiil., when 
the angels intercede for Adam at his 
ascension to heaven, they take golden 
censers and offer incense; whereupon 
smoke overshadows the very firmament. 
The intercession of angels on behalf of 
the saints, a result of their function as 
guardians, goes back to post-exilic Judaism 
with its inarticulated conception of the 
angels as helpful to mankind (Job v. tr. 
xxxili. 23; Zech, i, 12); subsequently 
the idea developed into a belief that the 
prayers of the pious won special efficacy 
as they were presented to God by angels 
such as Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, or 
the seven archangels (cf. Tobit, loc. cit. ; 
Slav. En. vii. 5; En. ix. 2-11, xv. 2, xl. 6, 
xlvii. 2, xcix.3, 16, civ. 1). In Christi- 
anity this réle was naturally absorbed by 
Christ, who alone ratified and inspired 
his people’s supplications. But the old 
belief evidently lingered in pious circles 
of Jewish Christianity (cf. Test. Lev. 3, 
5), side by side with a complete accept- 
ance of Christ’s heavenly function. The 
latter did not immediately or universally 
wither up such sury.vals of the older 
faith; popular religion tended then as 
now to be wider at several points than 
its theoretical principles (as in Origen, 
Cels. v. 4; and Tertull. de Ovat. xii.). 
Plato, in Sympos. 202 E., makes the 


Satpoves present men’s prayers and offer- 
ings to the gods, and mediate the latter’s 
commands and recompence to men (cf. 
Philo, de Somniis, i. 22, and on i. 1), 
See further xvii. I, xxi. 9, for a similar 
state of matters in primitive Christianity 
with regard to the corresponding function 
of Jewish angels as intermediaries of 
revelation, 

Ver. 6f. The fresh series of disasters 
does not advance matters any further 
than the previous seal-series. Both lead 
up to the final catastrophe, and upon the 
edge of it melt into a further develop- 
ment which practically goes over the 
same ground once more, This reflects 
of course literary artifice, not any succes- 
sive or continuous scheme of events; it 
is iterative not historically chronolo- 
gical. It is doubtful if the prophet in- 
tended to suggest the idea which occurs 
to a modern mind, viz., that such appa- 
rent cycles seem to recur in history. At 
certain epochs everything seems to be 
working up to some mighty climax for 
which men look in dread or hope, and 
yet the world rights itself for another 
epoch; the dénouement fades for the 
time being into the far horizon; the 
powers of evil gather themselves afresh 
in other forms. Neither here nor in the 
previous seven cycles can the astrological 
reference (to the colours and character- 
istics of the planets, cp. Exp. Ti. xx. 426- 
427) be worked out with any plausibility. 

Vv. 6-12. The first four trumpets. 

Ver. 6. In the scheme of the trumpet- 
visions, as of the seal-visions, the first 
four are differentiated from the next 
three; the fifth and sixth in both cases 
stand by themselves and are separated 
by a considerable interlude from the clos- 
ing seventh. It is remarkable that even 
the final trumpet of xi. 15 f. does not cor- 
respond to the loud trumpet-blast which 
according to Jewish and early Christian 
tradition, was to awaken the dead to 
resurrection or to rally the saints (Matt. 
xxiv. 31) at the close of the world. The 
Apocalypse knows nothing of this fea- 
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22, Joel 

ii. 30 (iii. 

3). : 
t 4 Esd. v. 8, Isa. ii. 13. 


20-21. é 
y Irreg. as ix. 12, 18, 


ture, nor of the tradition (preserved by R. 
Akiba) that the process of the resurrec- 
tion would be accompanied by seven 
trumpet-peals from God, The first four 
trumpets set in motion forces of ruin that 
fall on natural objects; in Sap. v. 17-23 
(xvi. 17-24) the world of nature is used 
directly by God to punish men. The 
closing three concern human life, z.e., the 
godless inhabitants of the earth. The 
general idea is that of the Jewish tradition 
(see on xv. 2) which prefaced the second 
great redemption by disasters analogous 
to those preceding the first: cf. e.g., 
Sohar Exod. 4 b, tempore quo se reuelabit 
rex Messias, faciet Deus omnia ista 
miracula, prodigia et divinae uirtutis opera 
coram Israele, quae fecit olim in Aegypto, 
quemadmodum scriptum est Mic. vii. 15; 
also Jalkut Sim. i. 56 b, Targ. Jon. on 
Zech. x. 11, etc. The disasters remind 
one now and then of the Egyptian plagues 
(cf. Jos. Ant. ii. 14-1; also Amos iv. 4 f., 
Isa. ix. 7 f.). The first four visit earth, 
sea, waters, and the sky. Hail-showers 
were a traditional scourge and weapon 
of the divine armoury; on their associa- 
tion with thunderstorms see G. A. Smith’s 
Hist. Geog. 64, 65. 

Ver. 7. Hail and fire, as in the fourth 
Egyptian plague, but with the added 
O.T. horror hee reff.) of a shower of 
blood instead of rain (see Chag. 12 b, 
where the sixth heaven is the storehouse 
of hail, storm, and noxious vapours, en- 
closed within gates of fire; and specially 
Sibyll. v. 377, w0p yap am’ ovpavav ... 
Bpéfer . . . wp kalatpa). For similar 
atmospheric phenomena, see on vi. 8, 12. 
Portents of this abnormal nature are re- 
corded for the seventh decade of the first 
century by Roman historians, but there 
is no need to see specific historical allu- 
sions in prophecy upon this grand scale. 
The sight of atmospheric fire always 
signified to the ancients the approach of 


u En. xviii. 13 f., xxi. - cviii. 4, from Jer. ii. 25? 
w False apposition (ii. 20, etc.) or ptc. used ( 


Yatwa, 9. Kat dwéBave 1d tplrov tay KTicpdtwy Tov év tH Oah- 
doon, TA ” €xovta puxds, kal To tpltov TOv * Thoiwy ¥ SvepOdpyoay. 


v Exod. vii. 


Weiss) as a relative clause. x Isa. ii. 16. 


various disasters, especially when stars 
fell. Wetstein cites Bara Mezia, 59, 1; 
dixit R. Eliezer, percussus est mundus, 
tertia nempe pars olearum, tertia pars 
tritici, et tertia hordei. The third is a 
primitive Semitic (Babylonian: Jastrow, 
107 f.) division, which has its roots also 
in Iranian religion (Yasht, xiii. 3, Yasna, 
xi. 7, etc.), where the tripartite division 
of earth, derived originally from the 
threefold division of earth, atmosphere, 
and universe, is older than the seven- 
fold.—dév8pwv, see Schol. (ra Sév8pa 
Sydrovért) on Thuc. ii. 19 KabeLopevor 
érewvov ... Td wediov. Pausan. ii. 365 
(cf. iv. 166 f.) mentions among the pheno- 
mena attending earthquakes heavy rain 
or prolonged drought, the discolour- 
ing of the sun’s disc, etc.; ‘springs 
mostly dry up. Sudden gusts sometimes 
sweep over the country, blowing the 
trees down. At times, too, the sky is 
shot with sheets of flame. Stars are 
seen of an aspect never known before, 
and strike consternation into all be- 
holders.” 

Vv. 8, 9. A fiery mass, huge as a 
mountain, is flung into the sea—a de- 
scription which would recall the fiery 
volcanic bombs familiar to inhabitants of 
the Egean. The catastrophe includes, as 
in the first Egyptian plague, the turning 
of water into blood and the destruction 
of marine animals (4 Esd. v. 7, Verg. 
Georg. iii. 541 f.), besides havoc among 
the shipping. Volcanic phenomena (cf. 
Introd. § 3) in the Egean archipelago (e.g., 
at Thera) are in the background of this 
description, and of others throughout the 
book; features such as the disturbance 
of islands and the mainland, showers of 
stones, earthquakes, the sun obscured by 
a black mist of ashes, and the moon 
reddened by volcanic dust, were the natural 
consequences of eruption in some sub- 
marine volcano, and Thera—adjoining 
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i xii. 12. k Cf. ver. 11; = a76 Matt. xviii. 7, 


1 The curious and inferior variant ayyeAov (P, 1, etc., Arm., Vict., And., Vitringa; 


unus ut aquilam, Pr.) probably arose from a copyist’s recollection of xiv. 6. 


K6n- 


necke (Emendationen zu Stellen N.T., 34-35) prefers the complete (so 13) reading 


ayyedov ws aerov. 


Patmos—was in a state of more or less 
severe eruption during the first century. 
All this suggested the hideous colours 
in which the final catastrophe was 
painted by the imagination of pious con- 
temporaries. In the eruption of 1573, 
the sea round Thera was tinted for 
twenty miles round, and even when the 
submarine volcano is quiescent, ‘‘ the sea 
in the immediate vicinity of the cone is 
of a brilliant orange colour, from the 
action of oxide of iron”. In 1707 a large 
rock suddenly appeared in the sea, dur- 
ing the eruption, and owing to noxious 
vapours ‘‘all fish in the harbour died”. 
Vy. 10, 11. The third part of all 
drinking waters is poisoned by a huge, 
noxious, torch-like meteor shooting down 
from the sky (Vergil’s “de coelo lapsa 
per umbras stella facem ducens multa 
cum luce concurrit,” Aen. ii. 693, 694). 
Wormwood, a bitter drug typical of 
divine punishment, was apparently sup- 
posed to be a mortal poison ; thus Pliny 
(H. N. ii. 232) ascribes the bitterness of 
Lake Sannaus (Anava) in the Lycos 
valley to the circa nascente apsinthio. 
But this feature of the vision is taken 
from Iranian or Mandaean eschatology 
(Brandt, 584 f.), where among the signs 
of the end are famine, wars, a star falling 
from heaven and making the sea red [cf. 
Apoc. xvi. 3], and a cyclone with a dust- 
storm. Cf. 4 Esd. v. 9, et in dulcibus 
aquis salae inueniuntur. Rivers and 
fountains were associated in the ethnic 


VOL. V. 


mind (cf. Neh. ii. 13) with supernatural 
spirits and curative properties; hence 
upon them this stern prophet of mono- 
theism sees the doom of God falling. 
éyévero , . » eis, a Hebraistic constr., 
common in Apocalypse and in quota- 
tions from O.T., but ‘‘ decidedly rare else- 
where” in N.T. (Simcox). Springs (like 
those, e.g., near Smyrna) and fountains 
naturally appeared to the ancient mind 
somewhat mysterious and separate; 
their lack of visible connexion with 
rivers or lakes suggested the idea that 
they sprang from the subterranean abyss 
or that they were connected with dae- 
mons, Hence their réle in the final con- 
vulsions of nature (4 Esd. vi. 24 uenae 
fontium stabunt, Ass. Mos. x. 8 et fontes 
aquarum deficient). Cf. Rohrbach’s Jim 
Lande Fahwehs und Fesu (1901), 30 f.; 
for their connexion with dragons, R. S., 
157, 161 f., and for their bubbling as 
a mark of sacred energy, ibid. 154 f. 

Ver. 12. ‘‘Soas to darken a third part of 
them, and (i.e.) to prevent a third of the 
day from shining (pdvy, or avg, Win.) 
and of the night likewise”. Daylight is 
shortened by a third, and the brightness 
of an Eastern night correspondingly 
lessened (cf. the Egyptian plague of 
darkness). The writer either forgets or 
ignores the fact that he has already 
cleared the heaven of stars (vi. 13). 

Ver. 13. An ominous introduction to 
the last three trumpets. An eagle, here 
as in Apoc. Bar. Ixxvii. 17-22, lxxxvil. 1 (cf. 
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A viii. to, 
xii. 9, Isa. 
xiv. 12, 
Luke x. 
18 


b xi. 7, xvii. 
8, Xx. I, 3, 
En. 


31,cf.Gen. 
XXix. 2. 

c Gen. xix. _» 
28, Exod, TQ, 
xix. 


10. 

d xvi. 10. 
Only here 
in N.T. 
in literal sense. 
in final clause. 


gi.7. h vii. 4-8. 
Rest of Words of Bar. vii.) a messenger 
and herald of catastrophe (its associations 
are punitive and bodeful, Deut. xxviii. 
49, Hos. viii. 1, Hab. i. 8, Eurip. Rhes. 
528-536) flies in the zenith, 7.e., swoop- 
ing exactly over the heads of men. For 
the eagle (Simurgh in Zoroastrianism) 
as the servant of Deity in ancient (Sy- 
rian) mythology, see E. Bi. ‘‘ Cherub,” 

. § 8, and Acts of Thomas (Hymn of Soul, 
51).—‘“‘ Woe . . . for the rest of the 
trumpet voices.” The first woe finishes 
at ix. 12, the second (after the interlude 
of x. I-xi. 13) at xi. 14, the third appar- 
rently at xii. 12—though as usual one 
series of phenomena melts irregularly 
at the close into another. 

CuarTeR IX.—Vv. 1-12: The fifth 
trumpet. 

Ver. 1. Stars (as od@para éroupavia) 
drop from heaven in the form of beasts 
(Enoch Ixxxvi. « f.) and men (ibid. 
Ixxxviii.) throughout Jewish apocalyptic 
(cf. ibid. xvili. 16, xxi. 1, 6, xc. 21, 24) $ 
even earlier (Judges v. 20, Job xxxviii. 7) 
they had been personified. On falling 
stars, associated as evil portents with 
death or divine displeasure, see Frazer’s 
Golden Bough (and ed.), ii. 18 f. From 
what follows, it is possible that this an- 
gelic being who had fallen is conceived 
as an evil agent (reff.), permitted (€560) 
to exercise malicious power on earth in 
furtherance of divine judgment. ‘The 
pit of the abyss ” is the abode of the devil 
and daemons (reff. cf. Aen. vii. 583 f., 
viii. 243 f.), a subterranean chasm or 
waste underworld, located sometimes in 
the middle of the earth (Slav. En. xxviii. 
3), and represented here (cf. xx. 1) as 
covered by a lid or great stone. To 
judge from xiii. 1, this abyss seems to 
contain, as in O.T., the flow of waters 
formerly upon the earth, and now confined 
(according to Jewish folk-lore) by God’s 
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IX. 1. KAI 6 méumros &yyedos éoddmoev, Kal elBov *doTépa ex 
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f Hebraistic =ovdév; odd€ synt. irreg- 


decree and the magical potency of His 
name (cf. on xx. 4 and ii. 17 also Prayer 
of Manasseh, ‘‘O Lord Almighty... 
Who hast shut up the deep, tiv a Buccov 
and sealed it by thy terrible and glorious 
name”.) A fearsome cavity (‘ditis 
spiraculum”) emitting poisonous ex- 
halations once existed near Hierapolis 
(Pliny, H. N. ii. 95). Such chasms 
(throughout Italy, Greece and Asia) 
seemed, to the superstitious, local inlets 
into Hades and outlets for infernal air in 
the shape of mephitic vapours. In 
Phrygia itself springs of hot vapour and 
smoke are a feature of the Lycos valley 
(C. B. P. i. 2, 3), and the volcanic cone 
in the harbour of Thera was believed to 
be such an aperture of hell. Fire belch- 
ing from this subterranean furnace was a 
sure portent of the final catastrophe (4 
Esd. v. 8); cf. Renan, 330 f., 396, R. S. 
127, and Jeremias, 116 f. 

Ver. 2. For the following description 
of this destructive horde of weird locusts, 
see Joel ii. with Driver’s notes and ex- 
cursus (C. B.) to which add the famous 
description of a locust-plague in New- 
man’s Callista (ch. xv.). Naturally the 
sketch is far more idealised than that 
given by Joel; it often recalls tha 
monstrous associates created by Tiamat 
out of the primeval abyss (Jastrow, pp. 
419 f.); i.e., strong warriors, ‘‘ great ser- 
pents, merciless in attack, sharp of tooth. 
With poison instead of blood she. filled 
their bodies. Furious vipers she clothed 
with terror, made them high of stature.* 

Vv. 3,4. The dense smoke resolves 
itself into a swarm of infernal demons in 
the form of locusts but rendered more 
formidable by their additional power of 
stinging like scorpions. Instead of prey- 
ing on their natural food (Exod. x. 15), 

_already plagued (viii. 7) they are let 
loose upon men unmarked by the Divine 
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Aesch. fr. 314, cf. Sib. Or. viii. 353, Herod. vii. 46, and Eur. Hipp. 1047. —_m Joel ii. 4. axit 7 


1 Read avrots (NA, 1, Pr.) as in vv. 3 and 4 (§¢Q), with Ti., Ws., Bs., Bj. (Lach. 
WH marg., Sw., ver. 5). 

2 Read ov py (SAPQ, 1, etc., And., Areth.) evpworv (AP, min., etc.) with Lach., 
Diist., WH marg., Ws., Bs., Bj. [evpyrovory SQ, min., vg., Andpal, Areth., Ti., Tr. 


Al. Sw., WH]. 


- seal (though the expected blast of winds 
is dropped), the idea being similar to that 
reproduced in Ps. Sol. xili. 1-3, 4, 5, xv. 
I, 9 (see above, on vii. 3). The nations 
under command of Holofernes (Jud. ii. 
20) are also likened by the Jewish 
romancer to a swarm of innumerable 
locusts ; and from the mouth of the beast 
in Hermas issue a&xptSes mvpivat to per- 
secute the virgin church. Josephus, too, 
compares the army of Simeon to locusts 
(B. ¥. iv. 9 7). Why are trees (vii. 1) 
exempted? For the reason suggested 
in Ps. Sol. xi. 6, 7? 

Ver. 5. mwaloy here, like émdragev 
Jas. iv. 7, represents LXX, tr. of =yyy in 
sense of reptile’s bite ; the scorpion with 
its long-fanged tail stings the prey which 
it has already gripped with its claws 
(cf. Sen. Hercul. 1218). Scorpions were 
a natural symbol for vicious and dan- 
gerous opponents (cf. Ezek. ii. 6, Luke 
x. g), whose attacks were always painful 
and might be mortal. “The sting is 
not perilous. ... The wounded part 
throbs with numbness and aching till 
the third day, there is not much swell- 
ing” (Doughty, Av. Des. i. 328). But 
the effects were not always so mild (Arist. 
H. N. ix. 29). 

Ver. 6. The withholding of death, 
instead of being an alleviation, is really 
a refinement of torture; so infernal is 
the pain, that the sufferers crave, but 
crave in vain, for death (Sibyll. iii. 208 : 
kal kadégovot Kaddv 7d Oavety kat 
gevter am’ atta). It is singular that 


suicide is never contemplated, although 
it was widely prevalent at this period in 
certain circles of the Empire (see Meri- 
vale’s Romans under the Empire, ch. lxiv; 
Lecky’s Europ. Morals, i. 212 f.). For 


_its un-Jewish character see Jos. Bell. iii. 


8. 5. 

Ver. 7. Arabian poets compare locusts 
in head to the horse, in breast to the lion, 
in feet to the camel, in body to the snake, 
in antenne to a girl’s long, waving hair. 
The resemblance of the head in locusts 
and in horses has been often noticed 
(Cavalleta, Italian), and their hard scales 
resemble plates of equine armour. The 
rest of the description is partly fanciful 
(‘crowns gleaming like gold,” human 
faces; yet cf. Pl. H. N. vi. 28, Arabes 
mitrati degunt, aut intonsa crine), partly 
(vv. 8-9) true to nature (woman’s hair 
[i.e., abundant and flowing, a well-known 
trait of the Parthians and Persians], 
and lion-like teeth, scaly plates on the 
thorax, and rustling or whirring noises), 
partly (ver. 10) recapitulatory (=ver. 5 ; 
note é6polas okopmiots, an abbreviated 
comparison like Homer’s xépot Xapt- 
Tego Spotat), partly (ver. ie 
tive (cf. Prov. xxx. 27). The leader 
of these demons is the angel of the 
inferno from which they issue. His 
name is Abaddon (cf. Exp. Times, xx. 
234 f.), a Heb. equivalent for BIN ita) 
personified like death and Hades. The 
final syllable of the name is taken to 
represent, as in Greek, a personal ending. 
Hence the LXX rendering aa@Xeva pro- 
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u pe TOY KEpaTaYV TOU * Ouotactnpiou Tob * xpucod Tod éxito Tod » Gcod, 
yc héyovra TH Extw dyyéhw 8 Exwv bale oddtmeyya, “ Adcoy Tods 
Gare * técoupas dyyédous tods Sedepdvous emi TO ToTane TO peyddo 
Blass,§ “Edppdty”. 15. Kal édd@noav ot técoapes dyyedor of * HToUa- 
Baie 
ee on Cf. xi. 14, rare and irreg. Win. § 28, 2d. y Cf. Ezek. vii. 25-26: irreg. due to Heb. 


1 Kings ix. 23, Ezek. xli. 22. ~ 
d xvi, 12. e Providential sense, xii. 6, cf. 


z = indef, art. viii. 13, Dan. viii. 13. 
b 4.€., @pdvov (viii. 3). 
an. vii. 12. 


a Exod. xxx, I-I0 
c “At,” or “beside,” John iv. 6. 


lAfter apparev om. trey (so Sah., Bousset, Baljon, Kénnecke p. 35) as a 
gloss introduced by a copyist to smooth out the sense of the O.T. citation. 

2 onovas PQ, min., And., Areth., vg. (edd.) [opotors SA, 14 (Tr., WH marg.)] 
prim. corrupt. of opova as adverb, like opovov = otoy i. 13, xiv. 14 (WH) ? 


bably suggested the synonym ’AtoA\vov, 
containing a (sarcastic?) gibe at Apollo 
with whom the locust was associated 
(‘‘uelut proprium nomen Caesaribus,” 
Suet. Oct. 29); ¢f. Schol. on Aesch. 
Agam. 1085 and Plato’s Cratylus, 404, 
405. Both Caligula and Nero aped the 
deity of Apollo, among their other follies 
of this kind, as Antiochus Epiphanes had 
already done. 

Ver. 12. A’parenthetical remark of the 
author. épxetat with plur. subj. follow- 
ing is not an irregularity due to Greek 
neut. as equiv. to Heb. fem. (Viteau, ii. 
98-100), but an instance of the so-called 
“ Pindaric” anacoluthon (cf. Moult. i. 58). 

Vv. 13-21. The sixth trumpet blast. 

Ver. 13. The golden altar of incense 
stands before God, as in the original 
tabernacle and temple; the specially 
solemn invocation of the angel shows 
that the Parthian-like invasion consti- 
tutes the climax of this series of disasters. 


ovyy, as i. Io, x. 4, etc., the “bath qol” 
(Gfrorer, i. 253 f., Dalman, viii. x). 

Ver. 14. The sixth angel takes part in 
the action. The Euphrates had been the 
ideal Eastern boundary of Israel’s terri- 
tory : it now formed the frontier between 
Rome and her dreaded neighbour, the 
Parthian Empire (Philo, leg. ad C. § ii; 
Verg. Georg. i. 509 ; Tac. Hist. iv. 51). 

Ver. 15. This quartette of angels (= 
complete ruin, Zech. i. 18 f.) has been 
kept in readiness, or reserved for this 
occasion, though they are not to be con- 
nected (as by Spitta) with the four mo- 
ments of time—hour, day, month, and 
year. Like the use of Sei, péAXer, and 
€868n, this touch of predestined action 
brings out the strong providential belief 
tunning through the Apocalypse. On 
the rdle of destructive angels in Jewish 
eschatology cf. Charles on Slav. En. x, 3 
and for the astrological basis (En. Ixxxi, 
10 f.) of this tradition see Fries in ¥ahrb 
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oTpateupdtwv too ! 


Gpbudv adtav. 


x an 
kat Tods Kanpevous ém attav, éxovtas Odpaxas 
< , A 
™ daxuvOivous kat 'Pedders* Kal at kepadat tov tamwv ds Kepadal 
a , A a a 
hedvtav, kal éx TOY oTOMdTwY aUTaY ° €xmopeteTat TOP Kal KaTVSS 


2 Sib. Or. iii, 544, V. 103. 


immkod Siopupiddes pupiddwv: Fxouga rTdv 
17. Kal *odtws eiSov tods twmous év TH Spdoet, 


, i Only here in N.T. 
iff, sense in iv. 2. Only in Acts ii. 17 (O.T. quot.), elsewhere in N.T. 
curious variant spineas (= axav@ivovs) Pr. see Nestle’s Einfuhr. 264. 


9, V. 12, 
xiv. 6, 
article 
grouping 
several 
substan- 
’ . tives. 
TrUpLYOUS KQl es With 
€Avé. 
rather 
than Hr. 
despite 
Viii. 6. 
y h Zech. xiii. 
ki.e., “As is now to be described”. 
m Nah. ii. 3: on the 
n i Chron. xii. 8. 


16. Kat 6 dpibuds tov 


i 


o (Constr. as in 1 Tim. vi. 4, Jas. iii. 10), cf. xi. 5, Job xli. 19-21, Joel ii. 3. 


f. da. klass, Alterth. (1902) 705 f. Pro- 
bably the author means that the angels 
set in motion the hordes of cavalry (two 
hundred million) described in the semi- 
mythical, semi-historical pageant of the 
next passage. But he does not directly 
connect the two, and itis evident that here 
as at vii. 1 f., we have ‘‘ dream-like incon- 
sequences” (Simcox), or else two frag- 
ments of apocalyptic tradition, originally 
heterogeneous, which are pieced together 
(at ver. 16). The four angels here do not 
correspond in function or locality to- the 
four unfettered angels of vii, 1; they 
rather represent some variation of that 
archaic tradition in which four angels 
(perhaps angel-princes of the pagan 
hordes) were represented as bound (like 
winds ?) at the Euphrates—a geographi- 
cal touch due to the history of contem- 
porary warfare, in which the Parthians 
played a réle similar to that of the Huns, 
the Vikings, or the Moors in later ages. 
Since the first century B.c. a Parthian 
invasion of some kind had formed part of 
the apocalyptic apparatus so that there 
is no particular need to allegorise the 
Euphrates into the Tiber or to find the 
four angels in Ps, Ixxviii. 49 (LXX). 
The bloody and disastrous Parthian cam- 
paign of 58-62 (cf. on vi. 2) may account 
for the heightened colour of the scene, 
whether the fragment was composed at 
that period, or (as is most probable) 
written with it in retrospect. But the 
entire vision is one powerful imaginative 
development of a tradition preserved in a 
Syriac Apocalypse of Ezra (published by 
Baethgen) which may be based on old 
Jewish materials: ‘‘and a voice was 
heard, Let those four kings be loosed, 
who are bound at the great river Eu- 
phrates, who are to destroy a third part 
of men. And they were loosed, and 
there was a mighty uproar.”’ Could this 
be reckoned as proof of an independent 
tradition it would help to illumine the 


application of the idea in John's Apoca- 
lypse, especially if one could accept with 
Kohler the attractive conjecture of Iselin 
that &yyéAous represents a confusion (or 
variety of reading, cf. 2 Sam. xi. 1, I 


Chron. xx. 1) between oxo 
(=Gyy.) and O555% in a Hebrew 
original of Apoc. ix. 15 (Zeits. aus der 
Schweis, 1887, 64). The conjecture 
(Spitta, de Faye, J. Weiss) ayéAar 
=hosts, as in 2 Mace. iii. 18, etc.) is 
less likely, and émt cannot be taken with 
Atoov (Bruston). Cavalry formed a 
standing feature of the final terror for 
the Jewish imagination ever since the 
Parthians loomed on the political horizon 
(Ass. Mos. iii. 1). The whole passage 
was one of those denounced by the Alogi 
as fantastic and ridiculous (cf. Epiph. 
Haer. li. 34). Gaius also criticised it as 
inconsistent with Matt. xxiv. 7. 

Ver. 16, The second woe is an irrup- 
tion of fiendish cavalry. 

Ver. 17. Here only the writer refers 
to his ‘‘vision”. éxovras (horse and 
rider regarded as one figure: in the Per- 
sian heavy cavalry horses as well as men 
were clad in bright plate) «.7.A., ‘they 
wore coats of mail, the colour of fire and 
jacinth and brimstone,” #.e., gleaming 
red, dark blue, and yellow, unless tax. 
(a favourite Oriental military colour) is 
meant to denote the colour of dull smoke. 
Plutarch, in his life of Sulla, describes 
the Medes and Scythians with their 
mupoedy Kat goPepav sy (cf. Sir. 
xiviil. 9).—tp, «.7.A., like Job’s levia- 
than, Ovid’s bulls (Metam. vii. 104), or 
Diomede’s horses (Lucret. v. 29, cf. Aen. 
vii. 281). They are also as destructive 
as Joel’s locusts. The description is a 
blend of observation and fantastic popu- 
lar beliefs. Brimstone was a traditional 
trait of divine wrath among people who 
“associated the ozonic smell which often 
so perceptibly accompanies lightning 
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collectivevugre.s a 2 mis 
sense); TOO €kTopevopevou €k TOV OTOPATWY aUTOY. 
cf. on a Ais Sin ena 
his 9. Unmwv év TO otdpatt adtav got Kal év Tats oUpats GUTWY” at yop 
iv. 10, A <) Stes hain * 
ivix.zo, Odpal adT&v *Sporat Sheow, Exougar *Kepadds, Kat Ev aUTaLs ade 
xxi. 8. a 
r Cf. above KOUOL. : 
. (ee A > an an A 
s Sin xev. TAS TANyats TaUTaLs, ‘od! * perevdnoay Ex TOY “ Epywr THY ” XELPwY 
vi itav, “iva * pt A & Saupdvia Kal Ta eidwdka “Ta 
t xvi x1, 21, a0T@v, “iva, ‘ph mMpookuyyouer TA Sap 
i A ~ ‘ x , ‘ wés 
a ee: Xpuoa kai Ta dpyupa Kal Ta XaAKG Kal Td iOva Kat Ta ” EUAwa, 
, . * 
ia ee ” & ole Bdérew Suvavtar ole dkovewy oUTe ” TepiTately’ 21. 
eIS) 
Isa. ii. 8, . 
20:= “idols”. Philo. vit. contempl. § 1. 
result. w From Dan. v. 4, 23, also from Ps. cxv. 4-7, etc., En. xcix. 7. 


Apoc. Pet. 25, Ezek. xliii. 9. 


x Cf. xxii. 15, 


1 For (before perev.) ovte (AP, 1, 36, etc., Bg., Lach.) read ov C, min., Ande, pal, 
Areth., WH, Bs., Bj. [ov8e SQ, 14, 38, 92, vg., Copt., Pesh., Syr., Cyp., Pr., etc., 


Ti., Al. Sw., Ws.]. 


discharges with the presence of sulphur ”’ 
(E. Bi. 611). The symbolism is coloured 
‘by actual Parthian invasions (cf. vi. x f.) 
and by passages like Sap. xi. 18 where 
God punishes men by sending ‘“un- 
known, newly-created wild beasts full of 
rage, breathing out a fiery blast or snort- 
ing out noisome smoke or flashing dread 
sparkles from their eyes.” Mr. Bent 
recalls the curious superstition of the 
modern Therans, who during the erup- 
tions of last century saw ‘“‘in the pillars 
of smoke issuing from their volcano, 
giants and horsemen and terrible beasts’. 
Ver. 19. Heads attached to their ser- 
pentine tails are an allusion not only to 
the well-known tactics of the Parthians 
(cf. Parad. Regained, iii. 323 f.) but to 
a trait of ancient Greek mythology; on 
the altar of Zeus at Pergamos (cf. note 
on ii. 12) the giants who war against the 
gods are equipped with snakes (instead 
of limbs) that brandish open jaws. The 
amphisbaena of ancient mythology was 
often described as possessing a headed 
tail (‘‘tanquam parum esset uno ore fundi 
uenena,” Pliny: H. N. viii. 35). 
Vv. 20, 21. The impenitence of the 
surviving two-thirds of men, who per- 
sist in worshipping daemons and idols 
Weinel, 3, 4). Hellenic superstition 
Plut. de defectu ovac. 14) attributed to 
malignant daemons these very plagues 
of pestilence, war, and famine. Plutarch 
is always protesting against the exces- 
sive deference paid to such powers, and 
on the other hand against the rationalists 
and Christians who abjured them entirely. 
—Saip., either the gods of paganism 


(LXX) or the evil spirits of contemporary 
superstition. In Enoch xix. 1, the spirits 
of the fallen angels ‘assuming many 
forms defile men and shall lead them 
astray to offer sacrifices to demons as to 
gods’’; cf. xlvi. 7 (of the kings and 
rulers) ‘‘ their power rests on their riches, 
and their faith is in the gods which they 
have made with their hands”. (See Clem. 
Strom. vi. 5. 39, 40)—&pyvpa, contracted 
form, as in 2 Tim. ii. 20 (Helbing, pp. 
34 f.).—qapp., here in special sense of 
magic spells inciting to illicit lust (Arte- 
mid. v. 73), a prevalent Asiatic vice (cf. 
Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. 31). But in the 
imprecatory (c. I00 B.C.) inscription of 
Rheneia (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscript. 
Graec.” pp. 676 f.), punishment is in\oked 
from tév KUptov Tav mvevpatev (cf. 
Apoc. xxii. 6) upon tots SéAar hovevoarv- 
Tas %) bappaKxevoavras the hapless girl. 
The three vices of the decalogue occur 
here (as in Matt.) in the Hebrew order, 
not in that of the LXX (Rom. xiii. 9; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20). Cf. on xxi. 8, 
and, for the connexion of polytheism and 
vice, Harnack’s Mission and Exp. of 
Christianity, i. (1908), pp. 290 f. Repen- 
tance here (as in xvi. g. 11) is primarily a 
change of religion, but the prophet has 
evidently little hope of the pagan world. 
There is no polemicagainst the Egyptian 
worship of animals, and, in spite of the 
Jewish outlook upon the dolores Messiae, 
the Apocalypse ignores family disturb- 
ances and false messiahs as harbingers 
of the end.—Once more (cf. vii. 1 f.) 
between the sixth (ix. 13-21) and the 
seventh (xi. 15-19) members of the series, 
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with xviii. 
2, 23, En. 
XCV. 4, 
also Isa. 
xlvii. of, 
Mal. ili. 5, 
2 Kings 
ix, 22. 


, , ny a ~ a 
oTUXot Trupds* 2. Kat ° éxwv év TH XELpl adtod f BLBAapiSioy jvewy-* We” 
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Auguy Apollo). b iv. 3. 
e As if a\Aos ayy. had preceded (ver. 1). 
Xviil. 16. 
1062, Arist. Clouds, 292. 


a passage (this time of some length) is 
intercalated (x. 1-xi. 13), in which the 
personality of the seer now re-emerges 
(on earth, instead of in heaven). The 
object of x. I-1r is to mark at once a 
change of literary method and a transi- 
tion from one topic to another. The 
passage, which certainly comes from the 
prophet’s own pen (so Sabatier, Schon, 
and others), looks backward and forward. 
Now that the preliminaries are over, all 
is ready for the introduction of the two 
protagonists (xi.-xiii.) whose conflict 
forms the closing act of the world’s 
history (xv. I-xx. 10). One of these is 
Jesus, the divine messiah, who has 
hitherto (v.-ix.) been depicted as the 
medium of revelation. Since his rdéle 
is now to be more active, the prophet 
expressly alters the literary setting of 
his visions. The subsequent oracles are 
not represented as the contents of the 
book of Doom (which is now open, 
with the breaking of its last seal). 
Dropping that figure (contrast v. 2 and 
x. 1) the writer describes himself absorb- 
ing another roll of prophecy received 
from an angel. . Evidently he intends to 
mark a new departure, and to introduce 
what follows as a fresh start. This new 
procedure is accompanied by an explicit 
assurance—intended to whet the reader’s 
interest—that the Apocalypse has now 
reached the verge of the final catas- 
trophe; the prophet apparently makes 
this eagerness to reach the goal the 
reason for omitting a seven-thunders 
vision (or source) which otherwise he 
might have been expected to include 
either at this point or subsequently, It 
is quite in keeping with the wider out- 
look and rather more historical atmos- 
phere of xi. f., that a freer and less 


ci. 16, cf. Matt. xvii. 2. 


14, from 
Dan. vii. 
ref 
“cloud- 
wrapt"’ 
(like 

: Horace's 
di. 15, cf. Exod. xiv. 19 (LXX). 


f Corrupt form of class. dimin. B.BAda 5 S: 
h Am. i. 2, iii. 4, 8, Hos. xi. 10, etc. i pee Pron 


idm. Aey. N.T.; of thunder Aesch, Prom. 


numerical method pervades these oracles. 
In short, x. I-rr is a digression only in 
form. It serves to introduce not simply 
the Jewish fragment (xi. 1-13)—whose 
strange contents probably required some 
express ratification—but the rest of the 
oracles (xiii. f.), which are thus awk- 
wardly but definitely connected with the 
foregoing design (through the closing 
trumpet-vision: x. 7=xi. 15 f.). 

CuapTer X.—Ver. 1. &Xoy, referring 
to v. 2, where another strong angel was 
mentioned, also in connexion with a book. 
The position of the seer is implied (since 
viii. 2?) to be no longer in heaven (cf. 
verses 4 and 8), but on earth, as the 
gigantic angel of light descends to him. 
The face and feet are described in stereo- 
typed fashion. In Ezekiel’s description 
of God (i. 28) the appearance of a rain- 
bow surrounds the divine throne, as an 
element of the theophany in nature. 
Here also it is an esthetic detail. Sue- 
tonius describes (Vit. Aug. 95) Augustus 
seeing suddenly “in a clear and bright 
sky a circle, like a rainbow in heaven, 
surrounding the sun’s disc’’. 

Ver. 2. “And in his (left? cf. ver. 5) 
hand a small booklet open” (in contrast 
to the larger closed book of v. 1), after 
Ezek. ii. g. This colossal figure, like an 
Arabian jin, bestrides earth and sea. His 
message is for the broad world. 

Ver. 3. Gomwep Aéwv (of God in O.T. 
reff.; of the messiah 4 Esd. xi. 37, xii. 
31) pukGrat Theokr. Jd. xxvi. 21, puKnpa 
Aeatvys, properly of cattle= “to bellow”. 
é\dAnoav «.7.A.= “uttered what they 
had to say” (i.e., spoke articulately). at 
(the well-known or familiar) Bpovrat ‘of 
the apocalyptic machinery ”’ (Alford), or 
a popular piece of apocalyptic prophecy 
(see below). Cf. the sevenfold voice of 
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?itebraic) ?XpOvos oUKETL EoTaL* 7. év Tais hpépats THs devas 


Matt. v. _ 
34, 36, xxiii. 16, 18, 20-22. 
iv. 3, 10, cof. Ezek. xii. 23-24. 


o Neb. ix. 6, Ps. cxlv. (cxlvi.) 6. 


p =respite, ii. 21, Jos. Bell. 


1The double augment of npeAdov (ACQ, min., so Lach., Tr., WH, Ws., Swete) 
is better attested here than in iii. 2, cf. Helbing 71-72. 


the Lord in thunder, Ps. xxix. The 
seven thunders here may be conceived 
loosely as the echoes of the angel’s 
voice reverberating through the universe 
(Spitta, Weiss), thunder, throughout the 
ancient world, being especially venerated 
as a divine voice or warning. 

Ver. 4. To seal or shut up a vision 
is to keep it secret from mankind, i.e., 
in the present case (by a sequence of 
thought which is scarcely logical) to 
leave it unwritten. Ina similar passage 
(Apoc. Bar. xx. 3) ‘seal’? means to lay 
up fast in one’s memory (because the 
realisation is not immediate) ; but this 
meaning is suggested by the context, 
although it might suit the present pas- 
sage. The seer describes himself as pro- 
hibited by a heavenly voice (which rever- 
ence leaves as usual undefined, 4 Esd. 
vi. 17: Dalman viii. 1) from obeying 
his impulse. Noreason is assigned; but 
the plain sense of the passage is that 
the author wishes (Weizs., Schon, Bs., 
Holtzm., Pfleid.) to justify his omission 
of a seven-thunder source or set of 
visions circulating in contemporary 
circles of prophecy (x. 7). In view ol the 
authoritative character of such fragments 
or traditions John justifies his procedure 
by the explanation that he felt inspired 
to do so, and also to substitute other 
oracles. Thus in the middle, as at the 
opening and end of his book, he reite- 
rates his prophetic authority. The epi- 
sode may further indicate that the written 
contents of the Apocalypse represents 
merely a part of the author’s actual 
vision (cf. John xxi. 25), or it may serve 
to heighten the effect of what is now to 
be introduced, or it may suggest that 
while the seer is to write (i. 11), he is to 
write only what is revealed through the 
medium of angels. In Slav. En. xxiii. 3, 
6 the seer spends thirty days in writing 


the remarks of his angel-instructor. To 
hear Gppyra pypata, a ok éfdv avOpdTre 
AaAfoat was not incompatible, however, 
with an aroxdAvipis Kupiov (2 Cor. xii. 
1-4), cf. Weinel, 162 f. There was an 
inspiration of restraint as well as an in- 
spiration of impulse. Thus Hermas 
(Vis. i. 3) listens with wonder to glories 
of God which he could not remember, 
“for all the words were awful, such as 
man cannot bear. The last words, how- 
ever, | did remember; they were fit for 
us and mild’. Possibly the seven- 
thunders source was of a severely puni- 
tive character (viii. 5), traversing ground 
which had been already (vi.-ix.) and was 
to be again (xv.-xvi.) covered. 

Vv. 5-6. Modelling from Dan. xii. 7, 
the writer describes the angel’s oath (by 
the living God, as usual in O.T.; cf. 
Matt. xxvi. 63), with its native gesture 
(cf. Trumbull’s Threshold-Covenant, 78 
f.) and contents. In the ancient world 
oaths were usually taken in the open-air 
(Usener, Gétternamen, 181), before the 
all-seeing deities of the upper light. But 
here, as at iv. 17 and xiv. 7, the eschato- 
logical and the creative acts of God (the 
latter an outcome of His living might, as 
Sir. xvili. 1, En. v. 1, Acts xiv. 15, etc.) 
are deliberately conjoined; God’s activity 
in creation and providence would culmi- 
nate in judgment. ‘There shall be no 
further delay,” or time lost. The interval 
of vi. 11 (Dan. xii. 7) is over: all is ripe 
now for the end, 4% ovvTédeva KaLpov. 
The parallels in Slav. En. xxxiii. 2, Ixv. 
7, upon the abolition of seasons and 
periods of time are merely verbal. What 
engages the writer here is the usual point 
of importance in apocalyptic literature, 
viz., “Is it long to the end? Is the 
future longer than the past” (4 Esd. iv. 
44-50) ? 

Ver. 7. Vav consec. with the Heb, 
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pou dyyédou, Srav péAAy cadmifew, Kal TérehéoOyn Td puoTHpLoy a xv. 1, 


TOU Ocod, "ds “ednyyéAicer Tods EauTod Soddous Tods mpopytas”. 3 

8. Kat i part hv jKouca éx Tod odpavod, madd Aadodoar 
pet €uo0 Kal Néyoucay, ‘*’Ymaye "Ade Td BiBAiov! +3 Y Hvewy- 
pévov ev TH XELpt TOD dyyeAou Tod EoTGTos emi Tis Oadrdoons Kal 


les fol ~ ” 
emt THS ys . 


Christianity, Col. i. 26 = Eph. iii. 1-12 = 1 Pet. i. 10-12= Rom. xvi. 25. 
as act. vb. only here and xiv. 6 (éwi accus.) in N.T.: late Greek usage. 
v Double augment, Blass, § 15,7; Win. § 12, 7. 


like avaBa. (iv. 2) an Attic form. 
xi. 12, for form. 


9. Kat "dia mpds tov dyyedov, Néywr aite 


John xix. 


0. 
r Zech. i. 6, 
Amos iii. 
7, Dan. ix. 
6, 10, etc., 
cf. Acts 
ili. 21. 
Favourite 
thought 
of sub- 
primitive 
s Cf. Gal. iil. 8. evay. 
t xvi. 1. Wve 7: 
w Cf. ix. 8, 


1For BiBAvSaprov (Q, etc., Anda,c, Areth.) or BuBAaptdcov (NP, 1, etc., Al., Ti., 


Bs., Bj.) read BuiBAvov AC, 6, 14 (Lach., Tr., WH, Sw., Ws.). 


readings are corrections. 


pf. (LXX=«al and fut. indic.) here by an 
awkward solecism (cf. on iii. 20)=“* Then 
is (i.e., shall be) fnished the secret of 
God.” The final consummation (inaug- 
urated by the advent of messiah, xii.) is 
to take place not later than the period of 
the seventh angel’s trumpet-blast, which 
ex hypothesi is imminent. The pvoty- 
prov is plainly, as the context implies, 
full of solace and relief to God’s people. 
—etnyy: The total (exc. xiv. 6) omission 
of evayyéAtov and the restricted use of 
its verb in the Apocalypse may have been 
due to the fact that such terms had been 
soiled by ignoble usage in the local 
Ionian cult of evdyyedos (¢.g., at Ephe- 
sus), with its oracular revelations and 
fellowship of Euangelidae. The Asiatic 
calendar of Smyrna contained a month 
called evayyéAvos.—The connexion be- 
tween pvotyprov=‘‘secret purpose or 
counsel” (as here) and p.=‘‘ symbol, or 
symbolic representation”’ (i. 20, xvii. 7) 
is due to the fact that in the primitive 
world the former was enigmatically con- 
veyed by means of symbolic-representa- 
tions in word, picture, or deed. As ‘‘every 
written word was once a pvoriptov,” it 
was natural that the word used for the 
sign came to be employed for the thing 
signified (Hatch, Essays in Bibl. Greek, 
61). The near approach of the end had 
been for ;years a matter of confidence 
and joy to the Christian prophets—for it 
is they and not their predecessors who 
are specially in view. The special and 
solemn contribution of John’s Apocalypse 
is to identify certain events in the imme- 
diate future with the throes out of which 
the final bliss was to be born. These 
throes include the downfall of the dragon 
from heaven, the subsequent climax of 
the Beast’s influence on earth, and the 
assertion of God’s authority over his 


The two former 


own and against his foe’s adherents 
(xii.-xiv. 20). The great and glad revela- 
tion is God seen in action, with his 
forces deployed for the final campaign 
which, with its issues of deliverance and 
triumph (xv.-xxii.), forms the climax of 
this book. The apotheosis of the Czsars 
in their life-time—above all, of Domitian 
—marked the pitch of human depravity ; 
divine intervention was inevitable. 

Up to the end of ch. ix., the Apoca- 
lypse is fairly regular and intelligible; 
thereafter, criticism enters upon an intri- 
cate country, of which hardly any survey 
has yet succeeded in rendering a satis- 
factory account. The problem begins 
with ch. x. Although vv. 1-7 complete 
the preceding oracles by introducing 
their finale (7=xi. 14 f.), while 8-11 con- 
nect more immediately with ch. xi., this 
forms no reason for suspecting that the 
oracle is composite. Spitta takes 1a, 2b- 
7 (except 4) as the continuation of ix., 
followed by xi. 15, 19, while the rest is 
substantially a prelude to xi. 1-13; Briggs 
similarly views 1a, 3-7 as the original 
transition between ix. and xi. 14, 15 a, 
1g, while x. 1 6-2, 8-11 (a vision of mes- 
siah) introduces the new source of xi. 
I-13, xii. 18; and Rauch regards x. 1 b, 
2 @, 5-7, 4, Q-II as the opening of xi. 
I-13, xii. I-17, with x. 1-4 a (substan- 
tially) as the preface to xii, 18-xili., xvi. 
13-16. These analyses are unconvincing. 
The alleged signs of a Hebrew original 
(e.g., ver. 7, also Méyovot por and A€yer 
pou in vv. 9, IL = variant versions of 


ab DN}) are not decisive. 


Ver. 8. 4 deovny (cf. ver. 4) left un- 
grammatically without a predicate, the 
two participles being irregularly attracted 
into the case of fv (cf. i. 1, iv. 11). 

Vv. g-10. The prophet absorbs the 
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x For basis 
of this ay 
passage, aye auto" 
of. Ezek. y \ oe ” 
ii. 8—iii. 3, €oTaL yAuKO ws Pedr’. 
Ps. cxix. 


103,and Xelpds Tod dyyéAou, Kal Katépayoy adtéd* 


4 Esd. 
viii. 4 
(absorbet 
ergo 
anima 
sensum 
et deuoret 
quod 
sapit). 
Moulton, i. 111, 115). ‘ 
John xii. 16: = “of,” “concerning”. 


peou. 


word of God; in our phrase, he makes it 
his own or identifies himself with it (Jer. 
xv. 16). To assimilate this revelation of 
the divine purpose seems to promise a 
delightful experience, but the bliss and 
security of the saints, he soon realises, 
involve severe trials (cf. xi. 2, xii. 13 fi, 
etc.) for them as well as catastrophes for 
the world. Hence the feeling of disrelish 
with which he views his new vocation as 
a seer. The distasteful experience is 
put first, in ver. 9, as being the un- 
expected element in the situation. (The 
omission of bitterness in LXX of Ezek. 
iii. 14 renders it unlikely that this addi- 
tional trait of unpleasant taste is due, as 
Spitta thinks, to an erroneous combina- 
tion of Ezek. iii. 2 and 14). The natural 
order occurs in ver. 10. The only an- 
alogous passage in early Christian litera- 
ture is in the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Perpetua” 
(iv. cf. Weinel, 196,197). Wetstein cites 
from Theophrastus the description of an 
Indian shrub 0% 6 kapqés . . . éoOidpe- 
vos yAuKds. otros év TH KotAia Synypov 
movet kat Suoevtepiav. Before the happy 
consummation (ver. 7), a bitter prelude 
is to come, which is the subject of 
national and political prophecies. In 
order to underline his divine commission 
for this task of punitive prediction, he 
recalls his inspiration. 

Ver. 11. Aéy. por, an oblique, rever- 
ential way of describing the divine im- 
pulse, due to Aramaic idiom and common 
in later Biblical Hebrew (cf. Dalman, i., 
viii. 11). The series of oracles, thus 
elaborately inaugurated, is concerned in- 
creasingly (‘‘ again,” in view of iv. 4, 15, 
Vii. 4, 9, Vill. 13, ix. 6, 16 f.) with those 
international movements (‘‘kings” = 
gvAai, or those in xvii. 10, 12) which 
a prophet related to the course of the 
divine kingdom. Strictly speaking, the 
revelation assimilated in x. 10, II opens 
in xii, but the intervening passage is 
linked to both (see below). The first 
part of this passage (xi. 1-2, 3-13) evi- 
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“ Sodvai por Td BiBdapiSrov ’ 


See Dieterich’s Mithvas-Liturgie, p. 101. ‘ : 
z =“I was told” (like xi. 1, xvi. 15 impers. plur.). 8 li. 
b Pleonastic, as v. 9, vii. 9, Dan. iii. 4, vii. 14, cf. xiii. 7. 


Xx. 


’ Kal Aéyer pot, * “ AdBe kat Katd- 
A , 

kal muKpavet vou Thy Kowlav, ddAN’ év TH oTSpaTt gou 

ro. Kal @daBov 1d BiBdapidvoy éx tis 


x , 
Kal qv év TO oTOpart 


e , 
pou &s pédt, yuku’ Kal Ste 7 payor adrd, émixpdvOn fH Kovdta 
II. Kal *Adyouciv por, “Act oe madi mpopyteioar 

a a a 9? 
*Xaots kat €veot kal yAdooats kal » Baotdedot toddots ”. 


A 
® érri 


y In sense of xarépayov which it echoes (cf. 
Cf. xxii. 16, 


dently forms part of the BrBAapid.ov 
(cf. Introd. § 2). Its enigmatic contents, 
interrupting the trumpet-visions with 
edges which do not fit into the context 
or the rest of the Apocalypse, point to 
the incorporation of a special and dis- 
parate source. Any analysis is more or 
less hypothetical, but the writer is evi- 
dently not moving with absolute free- 
dom. He has his own end in view, but 
he reaches it, here as elsewhere (cf. vii. 
1 f.) by means of stepping-stones which 
originally lay in different surroundings. 
This is widely recognised by critics and 
editors, who commonly take 1-2 and 3- 
I3 as separate oracles. Each indeed 
might be the torso o° a larger source. 
But, in spite of the different descriptions 
of Jerusalem, the hypothesis of their 
original unity has much in its favour. 
How could so tiny a scrap of papyrus as 
that required for 1,2 be preserved ? Be- 
sides ver. 3 goes with ver. 2 (the pro- 
phetic mission as a counterpart to the 
punishment), the two periods are alike, 
the strange 8{8wp.-construction occurs 
in both (here only in Apoc.), and the in- 
version of object and verb is common to 
both (2, 5, 6, 9, 10). To discover an 
oracle of the Zealots in 1, 2 (Wellhausen, 
Bousset, Baljon, J. Weiss) is precarious, 
for even if we could suppose that these 
passionate citizens took time to write 
oracles, they had not a monopoly of be- 
lief in the temple’s inviolability. The 
latter belief conflicts with Mark xiii. r, 2 
(Ac. vi. 14); but, while this makes it 
extremely unlikely that the passage was 
adopted, or at least composed, by one of 
the Twelve, it does not necessarily dis- 
prove a Jewish Christian origin for the 
fly-leaf. Patriotism must have often 
swayed hope, even in face of authorita- 
tive logia. Still, a Jewish origin is more 
probable (so from Vischer and Sabatier 
to Baljon, Forbes, von Soden, Wellhausen 
and J. Weiss), in which case 8 c (8arov 
+ + «€oTavpd0y), with possibly 9 a and 


ela rs 
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XI. 1. Kai *€860n “por "Kddapos Sporos f4BSw, déywr, ax. 1. 


12 6, must be Christianising touches by 
the editor. As 8 ¢ is the only place in 
the Apocalypse where Jesus is thus de- 
signated (contrast 4), and as the un- 
exampled ai... éor@tes occurs in 4, 
the editor may be using a previous 
translation of the fly-leaf. Otherwise, 
the repeated traces of Hebraistic idiom 
suggest that he translated it from an 
Aramaic or Hebrew original (so especi- 
ally Weyland, Briggs, and Bruston 
which was a Jewish (or Jewish Christian 
oracle, composed towards the end of the 
siege in 70 A.D. between May and 
August (cf. Joseph. Bell, v. 12,3) by a 
prophet who anticipated (cf. S.C., 219, 
220) that the temple and a nucleus of the 
God-fearing would be kept inviolate dur- 
ing the last times of the Gentiles, at the 
end of which anti-Christ or the pseudo- 
messiah would blasphemously re-assert 
himself in the temple (hence its preserva- 
tion, I, 2), according to ‘one cycle of 
tradition (2 Thess. ii. 3, etc., cf. A. C. 
160 f.), after murdering the two heralds 
of messiah. The motives and further 
career of the beast are omitted, if not in 
the source, at least by the editor. He 
resumes the subject afterwards (cf. xiii. 
6), when the eschatological monster is 
specially identified with the imperial 
power. Here his main concern is with 
the fate of the two witnesses. Probably 
it was this feature of the oracle which 
primarily led him to adopt and adapt 
it, as showing how the beast or anti- 
christ was foiled in his attack on mes- 
siah’s forerunners, just as (in xii.) the 
dragon is foiled in his attack on messiah 
himself. The other details are left 
standing; in their present setting they 
have much the same pictorial and 
dramatic interest as the minutiz of the 
parables, and it is perhaps doubtful 
whether the editor linked any sym- 
bolic or allegorical meaning to them, 
although such can easily be attached in 
a variety of ways, ¢.g., to the language 
of 1, 2 in the light of Barn. iv. 11, Ign. 
ad Magn. 7, etc. (so Weiss, Simcox, 
Swete, and others). Even the two wit- 
nesses are not to be identified with any 
historical figures of contemporary life, 
much less taken as allegorical or as 
typifying aspects of the church’s testi- 
mony. ‘The vision... is of the 
nature of a superimposed photograph 
showing traces of many pasts” (Abbott). 
The original Jewish tradition which lay 
behind the source expected only Elijah, 


b xxi. 15-16, 

bs Ezek. xl. 

3-6, xlii. 16-19, Zech. ii, x. 

who should preach repentance to the 
pagan world, but he was occasionally 
furnished with a companion in Moses 
(on the basis of Deut. xviii. 15; ¢f. Mal. 
iv. 4, 5, the transfiguration-story, and 
possibly the two radiant saints of Apoc. 
Pet. 6 f.). The only other serious rival 
is Enoch, a grand figure in Jewish and 
early Christian eschatological tradition 
(for the curious Sir, xliv. 16, cf. E. Bi. 
1295). Later tradition, indeed, thinking 
mainly of Elijah and Enoch (Gfrorer ii. 
261 f.; A. C. 203, 211), whom antichrist 
in wrath slays for their witness against 
him, and whom God (or Michael and 
Gabriel) resuscitates, suggests a fairly 
apposite cycle of belief which may re- 
produce the earlier Jewish expectation 
out of which the materials of this frag- 
mentary oracle have been drawn. The 
unique character of this expectation is 
illustrated, not so much by Anu and 
Nudimmut, Marduk’s predecessors in 
the fight against Tiamat, as by the 
Zoroastrian belief that the temporary 
triumph of the evil spirit would be fol- 
lowed by the appearance of two reformers 
or prophets, Hushédar and Hushédarmah 
(S. B. E. xxiii. 195; cf. Hiibschmann, 
227), who would act each for a mil- 
lenium on earth as the precursors and 
heralds of their Lord, the Persian mes- 
siah, This belief is much older than the 
sources in which it occurs, and like 
several other Zoroastrian traits, it may 
have fused with the Jewish expecta- 
tion in question, though the Zoroastrian 
heralds do not appear simultaneously (cf. 
Encycl. Relig. and Ethics,i. 207). Here 
at any rate the appearance of the two 
anonymous and mysterious witnesses 
precedes the final outburst of evil (xi. 7, 
xii. f.) and the manifestation of messiah 
(xi. 15 f., xiv. 14f.)—an idea for which no 
exact basis can be found in the strictly 
Jewish eschatology of the period. It 
may have grown up under the influence 
of this kindred trait in the adjoining pro- 
vince of Zoroastrian belief, unless the 
doubling of the witnesses was simply 
due to the side-influence of the Ze- 
chariah-trait (in ver. 4). Wellhausen 
argues from the singular mrGpa (8, 9) 
that the two witnesses were a duplication 
of the original single witness, 7.¢., Elijah; 
but the singular is collective, and there 
is no trace of any conflation with Jonah, 
CHAPTER XJ.—Vv. 1, 2. ‘And I wa 


given a rod (TOT 773)7) like a staff, 
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a “A 4 
c Ezek. xli. “Eyeipe kat *pérpnooy tov *vady Tod Qeod, kat Td BucLacTypLovy, Kat 


I-2. 


dJohn viii. Tods mpookuvodvtas “ay adtG* 2. Kal Thy addy thy éfwOer Toi 


20. 
e See on 
Xvii. 17, 


vaod &kBare géwev, kat ph adthy petphoys, dtr °é8d0n Tois eOveor* 


a 4 
prophetic kat *rhy médw Thy tdylay © marjcouer pivas teacepdKovta Svo. 


perfect. 


fxxi.2,xxii.3- Kal "8éow tots BSucl pdptuct ‘pou, 


19, Matt. ) 
XXVii. 53 
(title of 
i in 
ater ° a ay. A 
Judaism), Kuplou THS ys ” EoTa@TEs. 
g Ps. Sol. 
Vii. 2, 


xvii. 25, Luke xxi. 24; see wail of 4 Esd. vi. 56f. 


xiv. 3, 24. Iver. 2, xii. 6. 
o Cf. Win. § 23, 50. 


m Isa. xxii. 12, Jer, vi. 26, Jas. iii. 5. : 
p Grammat, irregularity, to emphasise personality of witnesses. 


»kat * mpopntedcouow 


tipépas xtAlas Siaxooias 'ééjKovta, meprBeBAnpévor! ™ odKKous. 
4. "OGrot eiow ai Bo éXatar Kal at S00 AuxXviat al evwmvov TOU 


h Cf. on ix. 5. i ii. 13. k As 1 Cor. 


n From Zech. iv. 3, 11-14. 


1For qmeptBeBAnpevor (SCC, 1, S., vg., And., Areth., Vict., Hipp., etc., so Al., 
Ti., Ws., Bs., Bj., Sw.) Lach., Tr., WH read the primitive corruption weptBeBAn- 
pevovs (SQ*AQP, min.), though WH suggest it may be an early error for weptBeBAn- 


pevots. 


with the words”? (Aéywv by a harsh at- 
traction, cf. LXX of 1 Kings xx. 9, Josh. 
ii. 2, is left in apposition to the subject 
implied in €860n), “ Up (or come=})) 
and measure the temple of God and the 
altar (of burnt-offering, which stood out- 
side the inner shrine) and (sc. number) 
those who worship there” (i.e., in the 
inner courts, xiii. 6; for constr. cf. 2Sam. 
viii. 3). The outer court (Ezek. x. 5) is 
to be left out of account (é«B. = ‘‘omit” or 
exclude as unworthy of attention), ‘for 
it has been abandoned (or, assigned in 
the divine counsel) to the heathen, and 
(indeed) they shall trample on the holy 
city itself (emphatic by position, = Jeru- 
salem) for two and forty months.” In 
Asc. Isa. iv. 12 antichrist’s sway lasts 
for three years, seven months, and 
twenty-seven days, but three and a half 
years is the conventional period for the 
godless persecutor to get the upper hand 
(cf. xiii. 5, after Daniel’s “time, and 
times, and the dividing of time,” i.e., 
three and a half years, vii. 25, xii. 7). 
Originally this broken seven as the 
period of oppression reflected the Baby- 
lonian three and a half winter months 
(S. C. 309 f.; Cheyne’s Bible Problems, 
111 f.), preceding the festival of Marduk 
in the vernal equinox, a solstice during 
which Tiamat reigned supreme. Here 
it is the stereotyped period of the katpot 
tov éOvv (Luke xxi. 24), extending to 
the second advent.—petpyjoys. To mea- 
sure is here not a prelude to ruin but a 
guarantee of preservation and restoration 
(Zech. ii. 1 f.). Failure to satisfy God’s 
standard or test means calamity for men, 
but when he surveys their capacities 


and needs in peril, it implies protection. 
As the context implies, this is the idea of 
the present measuring. It is not to be 
identified prosaically with ‘‘ orders given 
to the Roman soldiers, who were en- 
camped in Jerusalem after its destruc- 
tion, not to set foot in what had been 
the Holy of Holies”’ (Mommsen). 


Ver. 3. odxkovus, the simple, archaic 
garb of prophets, especially appropriate 
to humiliation (reff.). The faithful pro- 
phets who withdraw from the local apos- 
tacy to the desert in company with Isaiah 
(Asc. Isa. ii. 9 f.) are also clothed in this 
black hair-cloth. The voice of the divine 
speaker here “melts imperceptibly into 
the narrative of the vision”’ (Alford, cf. 
ver. 12), Contemporary Jewish belief 
(4 Esd. vi. 26) made these ‘‘ witnesses” 
(men “who have not tasted death from 
their birth,” i.e., Enoch, Elijah) appear 
before the final judgment and preach 
successfully, but the only trace of any 
analogous feature in rabbinical prophecy 
seems to be the appearance of Moses 
and Messiah during the course of the 
Gog and Magog campaign. The repro- 
duction of this oracle, long after its ori- 
ginal period in 70 a.p., would be facili- 
tated by the fact that the visions of 
Ezekiel and Zechariah, upon which it 
was modelled, both presupposed the fall 
of the city and temple in ancient Jeru- 
salem (Abbott, pp. 84-88). 


Ver. 4. They are further described in 
the terms applicd by Zechariah to the 
two most prominent religious figures of 
his day, except that they are compared 
to two lampstands, not to one which is 
septiform, The idea is that their autho- 


2—8. 


5+ kat et Tus adTods Oder ddiKjoat, 


‘nip éxmopevetar ék tod otdpatos altav Kal KatecOler 


Tovs €xOpods attav * 


kal et! tig adtods "Oehjon d8txqoat, 


ottw Set adtov drroxtavOjvar. 


6. obtor Exouvow Thy éfouctay *KNetoar tov * odpavdy, 
tva ph betds Bpéxn Tas tpepas adtay tis mpodytetas 


aun 
auToy, 


kal éfovatav ‘éxovow éml tav ‘ bddrwr, 


otpépe atta eis atpa, 


kal ‘rardgat thy yiv év méon wAnyh, 


dads édv beAnoworr. 


7. Kat dtav tehéowor thy paptupiay adtav, Td Onploy TS dvaBat- 


voy €k THS “aGBuacou * roujcer pet 
> a a“ > , 
QUTOUS Kat GToKTEVEL GUTOUS. 


u Cf. Encycl. Reig. and Ethics, i. 53-55. 


4: 
(Apoc. xiii. 7)? 
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q ix. 17,2 
Kings i. 
1of., 
Luke ix. 


54) 
(Moses) 
Num. xvi 


35- . 

r For subj. 
with ei, 
cf. 1 Cor 
xiv. 5 
(Deissm, 
118). 

s 1 Kings 
xvii., Sir 
xlviii. 3, 
Jub. 
xxiii. 18. 

t See feats 
ascribed 
to Moses 


} ey , x , 
adTOv mwédewov Kat viKnoeL 


v From Dan. vii. 21; divine permission 


i For cat ev BI. conj. kav (from katy X4*C, 1). 


_ rity and influence are derived from God. 
As in ver. 7, the function of the two 
witnesses (cf. Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15) is 
defined as “prophecy,” but no details 
are given. 

Vv. 5, 6. In this description, borrowed 
from traditional features of Moses and 
Elijah (whose drought lasted for three 
and a half years, according to Luke iv. 
25; James v. 17), the metaphorical ex- 
pressions of passages like Jer. v. 14 and 
Sir. xlviii. x are translated into grim 
reality (see reff.), as in Slav. En. i, 5 and 
the thaumaturgic practices chronicled by 
Athen. iv. 129 D and Lucian (Philopseud. 
12). These are no meek apostles of the 
Christian faith. To stop rain was equi- 
valent to a punishment for iniquity (Ps. 
Sol. xvii. 20-22, En. c. 11, etc.) 

Ver. 7. The influence of Hebraic 
idiom helps to explain (cf. xx. 7-9) the 
translator’s ‘‘transition from futures 
through presents to preterites”’ here 
(Simcox). teAéowor (Burton, 203) in- 
dicates no uncertainty. When their 
work is done, they are massacred—not 
till then; like their Lord (Luke xiii. 31 
f.), they are insured by loyalty to their 
task. The best comment upon this and 
the following verses, a description col- 
oured by the famous passage in Sap. ii. 
12-iii, 9, is Bunyan’s description of the 
jury in Vanity Fair and their verdict. 
This beast ‘“‘from the abyss”’ is intro- 


duced as a familiar figure—an editorial 
and proleptic reference to the beast 
“from the abyss’’ in xvii. 8 or from 
“the sea”’ (xiii. 1; the abyss and the sea 
in Rom. x, 7 = Deut. xxx. 13) which 
was (cf. Encycl. Rel. and Ethics, i. 53 f.) 
the haunt and home of daemons (Luke 
viii. 31, etc.), unless he is identified with 
the supernatural fiend and foe of ix. 2, r1. 
(Bruston heroically gets over the diffi- 
culty of the beast’s sudden introduction 
by transferring xi. 1-13 to a place after 
xix. 1-3), The beast wars with the wit- 
nesses (here, as in ix. g and xii. 17, 
Field, on Luke xiv. 31, prefers to take 
arédep.ov = 1.4.x Hv,a Single combat or battle, 
as occasionally in LXX [e.g., 3 Kings 
xxxii. 34] and Lucian), and vanquishes 
them, yet it is the city (ver. 13) and not 
he who is punished. The fragmentary 
character of the source is evident from 
the fact that we are not told why or how 
this conflict took place. John presup- 
posed in his readers an acquaintance 
with the cycle of antichrist traditions 
according to which the witnesses of God 
were murdered by the false messiah who, 
as the abomination of desolation or man 
of sin, was at feud with all who opposed 
his worship or disputed his authority. 
Ver. 8. God’s servants rejected and 
cast aside, as somuchrefuse! See Sam, 
Agonistes, 667-704. The “great city” 
is Jerusalem, an identification favoured 
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wxiv.8, xvi: TAaTelas THS ” WoAEwS THS 
19, XVii.- 
xviii. 

x Ps. cv. 38. 

y Cf. on ii. 
10 (parti- 4 
tive). 

a Here asin 
8= collec- 


tive term (“corpses”), aS mpdowrorv Gen. xlviii. 20, cepady Lev. x. 6. 
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Xi. 


“peyddns, iris KaheiTaL TvEUBaTLKaS 
LdéSona Kal *AlyumTos,! Sou kat 6 Kupios adtav éotaupaby. 9. 
Kat Bdérouow » ék tay Nady Kal puddv Kal yAwoody Kal ebvay 76 
Trpa adtav hpépas tpeis kal frou, kal Ta > mrdpara abTay ovK 


b Cf. Isa. Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 


3, Ps. Sol. ii. 31, En.xxii. 10; 2 Kings ix. 10, and Jer. xxili. 19. 


1Pr. om. kat Avyumros (an early gloss, Haussleiter 213). 


Further editorial 


Christian additions are suspected in nTis .. . exravpwOy (so ¢.g., Weyland, S. 
Davidson, Wellh.) or owov ... eatavpw0y (so ¢.g., Sabatier, Schon, Vischer, 
Pfleid., Rauch, Volter, Baljon, Bs., de Faye, Kohler, von Soden). 


by (a) incidental O.T. comparisons of 
the Jews to Sodom (Isa. !i. 9; Jer. xxiii. 
14; so Asc. Isa. iii. 10), (0) the Christian 
editor’s note 8aqov kat 6 KUptos a’Tay 
éotavpd0n, (c) a passage like Luke xiii. 
33, (d) the reference in xvi. 19, and (e) pas- 
sages in Appian (Sy7. 50 peylorn médts 
‘I.), Pliny (H. N. xiv. 70), Josephus 
(Apion, i. 22), and Sib. Or. (v. 154, 226, 
413, written before 80 a.p.), all of which 
confirm this title (cf. the variant addition 
peyaAnv in Apoc. xxi. 10): it isindeed put 
beyond doubt by the peculiar antichrist- 
tradition upon which the Jewish original 
was based (A.C. 19 f., 134f., Z. Bi.i. 179, 
180). The obscurity and isolated char- 
acter of this eschatology, ‘‘an exotic 
growth upon the soil of Judaism” and 
much more in early Christianity, may be 
accounted for perhaps by the historical 
changes in the later situation, which 
concentrated the antichrist in anti-Roman 
rather than in anti-Jewish hostility. As 
yet, however, the seduction of the Jews 
by a false messiah (cf. John v. 43 and 
its patristic interpretation) was quite a 
reasonable expectation : see the evidence 
gathered in A. C. 166 f. Victorinus, fol- 
lowing the Apocalypse literally (xi. 7 = 
xvii. 11), makes Nero redivivus beguile 
the Jews. The alternative to this theory 
has won considerable support (especially 
from Spitta and Wellhausen) upon various 
grounds; it regards the great city as 
Rome, where the two prophets are sup- 
posed to preach repentance to the hea- 
then world and eventually to be killed. 
But although this suits some portions of 
the language well (e.g., ver. 13, con- 
version to God of heaven), it is not 
exegetically necessary; it introduces 
Rome abruptly (8 ¢ being of course taken 
as a gloss) and irregularly: nor does it 
explain the general contour of the oracle 
as happily as that advocated above. 
Bruston’s ingenious attempt to take 7. 
peyadns with wdatelas (= Jewish jus- 


tice) is quite untenable, and the great 
city is not likely to be a translator’s 


error (Weyland), { rane for wy: 
—rvevpatikas (cf. Gal. iv. 24 f.) as op- 
posed to oapkikads (‘ literally,” Just. 
Mart. Dial. xiv. 231 d) is “allegorically, 
or mystically.’’"—kalt Atyumros, not as the 
home of magic (cf. Blau’s Altjiid. Zauber- 
wesen, 39 f.) but as a classical foe of 
God’s people (and Moses of old?). The 
connexion with the water-dragon of xii. 
15 (cf. Ezek. xxix. 3, xxxii. 2) is obvious. 
Philo allegorises E. usually as a type of 
the corporeal and material.—éarov k.7.X., 
no wonder if Christians suffer, after what 
their Lord had to suffer (cf. Matt. x. 22- 
25, 28 f.) at the hands of impious men. 
There is none of the modern’s surprise or 
indignation at the thought of ‘* Christian 
blood shed where Christ bled for men”. 


Ver. 9. Cf. 2 Chron. xxiv. 19 f., Matt. 
xxiii, 34 f, Job. i. 12.—aglovowy, for 
other N.T. assimilations of irreg. to reg. 
verb (Win. § 14. 16; Blass, § 23. 7), of. 
Mark i. 34, Luke xi. 4. In Ep. Lugd. 
the climax of pagan malice is the refusal 
to let the bodies of the martyrs be buried 
by their friends, t7d yap ayplov Onpds 
dypia kat BapBapa ira mapaxOévra 
vomaverws elxe. The rendering ot 
burial honours to the dead was a matter 
of great moment in the ancient world; 
to be denied pious burial meant ignominy 
in the memory of this world and penalties 
in the next. The two witnesses are 
treated as the murdered high priests, 
Ananus and Jesus, were handled by the 
Jewish mob in the seventh decade (Jos. 
Bell. iv. 5, 2).—Bdémrovowv, the onlookers, 
who evidently sympathise with anti- 
christ (cf. on xvi. 12), include pagans as 
well as Jews (Andr.).— tpépas, «.7.A., 
three and a half as the broken seven (cf. 
on ver. 2) here in days. This trait 
(cf. on ver. 12) shows that their fate was 
not originally modelled on that of Jesus. 
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‘ c A AN ~ A 
IO. KGL Ol KaTOLKOUYTES Ori THs yisc Ps. cv. 35 


Adlovow > reOAvar eis pvfpa. 
Neh, viii. 


Xatpovow ém adtois Kal edppaivovtar’ Kat “Sapa weyoucw! 10, 7, 
GhAHAots, Ste odor of SU0 mpopArat * éBacdvicay Tos KaTOLKOOYTAS rae 
émt tis yfjs. 11. °Kal petd tpets hpdpas Kal fpiou t mvedua Lois vara 
€k Tod Ceod cioqAOev év adrois,? kal otnoay émi Tods Tédas adtOv, xvii 17. 
Kal ® dBos péyas Sémémecev emt tods “Pewpodvtas adtovs. 12.° Esch 
kal jkougay? ‘gwviis peyddns ex Tod odpavod eyovons adrois, S*V'> 
“EK "AvdBate Gde”. Kal | dvéBnoay eis tov odpavdv ev TH ™ vepedyp es 
i 


‘ A 
kal €edpyoay abtods ot éxOpoi adrav. 13. Kal év éxeivy TH dpa 
€yéveTo “ceiopds péyas, Kat 7d °Sdkarov Tis wédews emece, Kal (Gen. vi. 
a n > 2 U 17). 
GmextdvOnoav év TH ceiopd Pdvépata dvOpdtav xriddes émrd mete xv. 


\ c 12. 
Kal ot Novmot eupoBor éyévovto Kal Sway Sdgay "7 OG Tod h Only here 


> a in Apoc, 
oupayvou, i Par. Lost, 
a i, 29-36. 
14. *“H odat 4 Seutépa daqOev * k Win, $15, 
Sod 4 odal 4 tpitn Epxerar Taxd. aeaoual 

: o 

15. Kal 6 €BSouos dyyehos éoddmoer, kal éyévovro duval peyd- of om 

2 ro > a t aor. are 

hat év TO odpavd, * héyorrtes, textually 
untenable 

ahs z ae Fe nf however 
in vi. 16, xvil. 6, and xviii. 19. 1 2 Kings ii. rz. , m Acts i. g. n vi. 12, Matt. xxvii. 51. 
O am. dey. N.T. p Cf, on iii. 4, Num. i. 20, 28; Deissm. 196-197, Abbott 91-93. q xvi. 9, 11, 


Jer. xiii. 16, Dan. ii. 18, 44, Isa. xxv. 3. 


r Cf, as ix. 12, and xii. 12. 
(citation from Dan. ii. 19), in N.T.: = WW TON. 


s Only here and xvi. 11 
t Constr. ad sensum. 


1Ti., Bs., Bj. read weprovor (sg*P, Arm., Tic., Spec., etc.), The vss. on the 


whole favour the futures in g-ro. 


2 Read ev (om. ev CP, 1, etc., Tr., WH?) avrots A, min. (5), Arm., vg., Anda, 
Lach., Al. Ti., Ws., Bs. (cf. Luke ix. 46), which has been early improved into ews 


(SQ, etc., Bj.) or ew (min. 5) avrovs. 


3 For nroveay vy iiaert vg., Ti., Tr.. WH, Ws., Sw., Bj.) neovea (NCQ, etc., Me., 


And., Areth., Tic. 


Ver. 10. So far from laying it to heart 
that the godly perish, men are hyper- 
bolically represented as congratulating 
one another on getting rid of these ob- 
noxious prophets with their vexatious 
words (3) and works (6), which hitherto 
had baffled opposition (4, 5). Another 
naive Oriental touch is that their victims 
exchange presents in order to celebrate 
the festive occasion. 

Ver. 12. After being resuscitated, they 
ascend in a cloud (like Enoch and Jesus) 
before the eyes of their enemies (unlike 
Jesus). 

Ver. 13. On earthquakes as a punish- 
ment for sin, cf. Jos. Ant. ix. 10, 4= 
Zech. xiv. 5, and (for Sodom) Amos iv. 
11. The beast, as in 2 Thess. ii. 9-12, 
gets off scatheless in the meantime, 
though his tools are punished or terrified 
into reverence (Jonah iii. 5-10).—dvépara 
a. Briggs ingeniously conjectures that 


this is a clumsy version of FW) NIN 
=men of name or fame (cf. 1 Chron, v. 


is read by some (e.g., Al., de Wette, Diist., Bs., Lind., Wellh.). 


24, Num, xvi. 2). From this point till 
xvi. Ig and xx. 9 Jerusalem seems to 
be ignored among the wider political 
oracles, except incidentally at xiv. 20 
(see note), where another erratic block 
from the same or a similar cycle of 
eschatological tradition breaks the sur- 
rounding strata of prediction. 

The ample and proleptic style of the 
next passage shows that the author has 
left his source in order to resume matters 
with (14-18) the seventh trumpet-blast 
or third woe, which ushers in the final 
stage (1 Cor. xv. 52) of the divine pur- 
pose (x. 7=xii.-xx). But what imme- 
diately follows is, by anticipation, a 
celestial reflex of the last judgment which 
is characteristically deferred till ‘the 
various underplots of God’s providence”’ 
(Alford) are worked out. The announce- 
ment of it starts an exultant song of praise 
in heaven. 


Ver. 15. The rout of Satan (xii. 10 and 
xx. 4-10) means the absolute messianic 
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” Xpiotod adtod, 
2i. 
Vv (Possess. 


ii. 2, 6, 
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KI, 


a a , 3 ~ x. A 
‘Eyéveto 7 " Bacwdeia, Tod “kdopou Tod * Kupiou Hav kat TOU 


n > ”? 
Kat * BaoiWedcet eis Tobs aldvas TOY atdvwr. 
a A lol 
16. ¥Kat ot etxoot téocapes mpecBuTepor ot evaitrioy TOU Oeou 
A oJ a 2A 
KdOqvtar! éi tods Opdvous aitav, "recov *émi Ta mpdowTa atTay 


quot. also kal TpocvekUvygay TH Ged, héyorTes, 


in Acts iv. 
26; cf. Ps 
XXx1i. 29, 
and Isa. 
lii. 7-8; 
God's 
reign 
again in 
pak xix. 


en \.<« # 
6 @ Kal Oo HY, 


w Ps. (x.) 
16; cf. on 
Acts iii. 
18, Dal- 
man i. § 
Lr le 

x Dan. ii. 


xix. 6. : 2 r. cf. Lu 
as 2 Sam. xvi. 8, é8ac.=“‘is king”. 
opy.gécOwoay aot. 


kat 7A0ev H dpyy cou, 


b Common at open. of votive inscriptions (Asia Minor). 
d Inceptive aor. cf. Luke xv. 32, 1 Cor. iv. 8, Burton 54. From Ps. xcii. xciii.) 1 where, 

e xii. 17. From Ps, ii., xcviii. xcix., cipios éBacidevce, 
f Constr. Rom. ix. 21 (éfovoia . . . moujoa); = iva xpiOaorv K.7.A. See 
Esth. ii. 12 ob ros 5é Hv 6 Karpds Kopagiov cioeOetv. 


17. “? Edxapiorodpev oot, °Kiépre 6 eds 6 TavToKpatwp, 


Sr. *etAndas Thy Sdvapty aou Thy peydrny, 
kat 1 éBaciheuoas. 
18. Kal Td €0vy * dpyicOycar, 


kal 6 ‘kaipds Tav vexpdv * kprOqvat, 
kat ‘ 8odvar Tov * prcOdv ® rots SodAoLs Gou Tots " mpodyTats, 
Ng Aah ee ‘ a_k , kw 1 aA 
Kalitots ‘dylous Kat Tots * doBoupevors Td * Svoud gou, ‘Tots 
PuKpots Kal Tots peyd)ots,” 
Kat ™ Siapbeipar tods Siapbeipovras thy yay.” 


ci. 8, xvi. 7, xviii. 8, 


g xxii. 12 (not elsewhere in Apoc.). hx. 


7; prophets and saints = Christendom, as i. 1-2, cf. on xviii. 20 and 24. From Dan. ix 6, 10, etc. 


i Always in Apoc.=Christians, never angels (cf, xiv. 10). 


on xix. 5; also 2 Cor. vii. 1. 


Ps. cxv. 13: quot. in xiii. 16, xix. 5, xx. 12. 


k Here only, N.T.; cf. xiv. 7, xv. 4, and 
mM Viii. 9, cf. on 


xix. 2. For double sense of word( ‘‘ destroy" and ‘“‘ corrupt”) compare Eng. usage of “ruin”. 


1 For xa@npevor (AP, 1, etc., Al. Lach., WH, Sw., Ws., Bs.) Ti., Tr., Bj. rightly 
read (ot) KkaOnvrat *CQ, etc., Syr., S., Andc, Areth., vg., Pr. 
2 Lach., Tr., WH, Sw. read tous pixpovs kat Tovs peyadous (SQ*AC). 


(6 X, only in these sections = ‘‘ messiah ”’ 
in the eschatological sense) authority of 
God, as the destruction or submission of 
paganism (cf. ver. 13) means the true 
coming of the eschatological Baotdela 
(cf. xix. 1-6, after Rome’s downfall). 
The apocalyptic motto is not so much 
‘The Lord reigns,” as ‘‘ The Lord is to 
reign”. Meanwhile he overrules, and 
every preliminary judgment shoots the 
pious mind forward to anticipate the final 
triumph.  Linguistically rod Xptorod 
might mean here as in Hab. iii. 13 God’s 
chosen people, but the usage of the 
Apocalypse puts this out of the question. 
There is no need to delete the words here 
as a gloss (so, ¢.g., Baljon, von Soden, 
Rauch) or the similar phrase in En. xlviii. 
to (with Dalman). 

Ver. 17. 6 épxdpevos is naturally omit- 
ted from this paean; God has already 
come! The variation of order in i. 4 
and iv. 8 has no occult significance. The 


hrase Lord God is considered by Philo 
los Gen. vii. 5) specially applicable to 
seasons of judgment; Lord precedes God, 
since the former signifies not beneficence 
but “royal and destructive power”’. 
Ver. 18. @py.=defiant rage (cf. xvi. 
11), not the mere terror of vi. 17, at the 
messianic épyy. The prophets are as 
usual the most prominent of the a@y.ou. 
If the cat after aylois is retained, it is 
epexegetic (as in Gen. iv. 4, Gal. vi. 16), 
not a subtle mark of division between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians (Volter) or 
(ina Jewish source) saints and proselytes. 
The same interpretation (for of. cf. 
Introd. § 6) must be chosen, if «ai is 
omitted (as, e.g., by Bousset and Baljon), 
but the evidence is far too slight to 
justify the deletion.—81ah6. ‘* When 
Nero perished by the justest doom/Which 
ever the destroyer yet destroyed” (By- 
ron). Contrast the exultant tone of this 
retrospective thanksgiving with the strain 


a\f 


16—19. 


1g. Kai "qvoiyn 6 vads Tod Ocod 6 ev TH odpavd, 
No» sy fol ~ ~ A a 
ral dhOy i °KBwrds tis SvaOqKns adtod év TO vad adrod * 


of foreboding which is sounded in xii. 12 
before the actual conflict. 

Ver. 19 introduces xii. 1-18; all that 
the prophet can speak of, from his 
own experience (cf. xiii. I, I1, el8ov), 
are the two @npia on earth, but their 
activity in these latter days is not 
intelligible except as the result of mys- 
terious movements in heaven. The 
latter he now outlines (cf. &0y xi. 19, 
xii. I, 3. By whom ?) in order to com- 
fort Christians by the assurance that the 
divine conqueror of these @ypfa was in 
readiness tointervene. The celestial (con- 
trast xi. I) vads, presupposed in the 
scenery of iv.-vi., is now mentioned for 
the first time; its opening reveals the 
long lost xiBwtds tis SraOsjKys, and is 
accompanied by the usual storm-theo- 
phany, marking a decisive moment. 
Jewish tradition had for long cherished 
the belief (cf. on ii. 17) that the restora- 
tion of the people (gathered by God, cf. 
xiv. x f.) in the last days would be accom- 
panied by the disclosure of the sacred box 
or ark (in a cloud; cf. here the lightning 
and thunder) which, together with the 
tabernacle and the altar of incense, had 
been safely concealed in Mount Nebo. 
So, e.g., Abarbanel (on 1 Sam. iv. 4: haec 
est arca quam abscondit ante uastationem 
templi nostri et haec arca futuro tem- 
pore adueniente messia nostro manifesta- 
bitur). Epiphanius repeats the same rabbi- 
nical tradition (kalév dvaordcet mp@Tov H 
KiBwtos dvactycetar). The underlying 
idea was that the disappearance of the 
ark from the holy of holies (Jer. iii. 16; 
4 Esd. x. 22; Jos. Bell. v. 5. 5) was a 
temporary drawback which had to be 
righted before the final bliss could be 
consummated. This legend explains the 
symbolism of the Jewish Christian pro- 
phet. The messianic crisis is really at 
hand! The dawn may be cold and 
stormy, but it is the dawn of the last 
day! The spirit and content of the 
passage are transcendental ; it is prosaic 
to delete év t. 6. (Spitta, and Cheyne in 
E. Bi. i. 309) and refer the vision to the 
earthly temple in Jerusalem. Like the 
author of Hebrews, this writer views 
heaven under the old ritual categories; 
besides, the originals of the sacred things 
avere supposed to exist in the heaven of 
God (Heb. viii. 5). 

This overture leads up to two sagas 
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n On form, 
see 
Deissm. 
189. 

o Heb. ix. 

4:elsewh. = Noah’s ark in N.T. 


(xii. and xiii.) which explain that the 
present trouble of Christians was simply 
a final phase of the long antagonism 
which had begun in heaven and was soon 
to be ended on earth. It is the writer’s 
task ‘‘not only to announce the future but 
also (i. 19) to convey aright understanding 
of that present on which the future de- 
pends” (Weiss). Hence the digression 
or retrospect in xii. 1 f. is only apparent. 
Hitherto only hints of persecution have 
been given; now the course, methods, 
and issues of the campaign are unfolded. 
The messianic position of Jesus is really 
the clue to the position of affairs, and it 
is of the utmost (péya, ver. 1= weighty 
and decisive) moment to have all events 
focussed in the light of the new situation 
which that position has created. So 
much is plain. But that the source (or 
tradition) with its goddess-mother, perse- 
cuting dragon, celestial conflict, and 
menaced child, did not emanate from the 
prophet himself is evident alike from its 
style and contents; these show that 
while it could be domiciled on Jewish 
Christian soil it was not autochthonous 
(cf. Vischer, 19 f.; Gunkel, S. C. 173 f.). 
The imagery is not native to messianism. 
It bears traces of adaptation from mytho- 
logy. Thus, where it would have been 
apposite to bring in the messiah (ver. 7), 
Michael’s réle is retained, even by the 
Christian editor, while the general ori- 
ental features of the mother’s divine 
connexion and her flight, the dragon’s 
hostility and temporary rout, and the 
water-flood, are visible through the Jew- 
ish transformation of the myth into a 
sort of allegory of messiah, persecuted 
by the evil power which he was destined 
to conquer. ‘In reality it is the old 
story of the conflict between light and 
darkness, order and disorder, transferred 
to the latter days, and adapted by spirit- 
ualisation . . . to the wants of faithful 
Jews” (Cheyne, Bible Problems, 80). 
While the vision represents the messianic 
adaptation of a sun-myth, it is uncertain 
what the particular myth was, and 
whether the vision represents a Jewish 
source worked over by the prophet. In 
the latter case, the Christian redactor’s 
hand is visible perhaps in 4 a and 5 (awpds 
47. 0. avrod, cf. v. 6), certainly in 11 
(which, even apart from the Lamb, in- 
terrupts the sequence) and 17 ¢, if not 
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p iv. 5, viii. 
5 f., xvi. 
18-21. 

q Indivi- 
dual (as : a. 
vi. 14, etc.), not generic as Mark xiii. 8. 


also in the whole of 10-12. If, in addition 
to this, the source was originally written 
in Hebrew, traces of the translator 
are to be found (so Gunkel, Kohler, 
and Wellhausen, after Ewald, Bruston, 
Briggs, and Schmidt) in 2 (Bao. texetv, 


cf. t Sam. iv. 19 PYF an) 5 
(vidv &. = 95} =); 6 (Saou... . éxet= 
Ow AW), 8 (k. od t.= 72% xd) 
cf. 14 and on iii. 8), 9 (the old serpent= 
SMT oo PWT win), 
possibly ro (carHyop =) )919)9)s and 
12 (katéBn, cf. eBAjOn of 10o="J>)- 
But whether the source was written or 
not, whether (if written) it was in Greek 
or not, and whether it was Jewish or 
Jewish-Christian, the clue to the vision 
lies in the sphere of comparative religion 
rather than of literary criticism. Its 
atmosphere has been tinged by the inter- 
national myth of a new god challenging 
and deposing an older, or rather of a 
divine hero or child menaced at birth—a 
myth which at once reflected the dangers 
run by the seed sown in the dark earth 
and also the victory of light (or the god 
of light) over darkness, or of light in the 
springtide over the dead winter. The 
Babylonian myth of Marduk, which 
lacks any analogous tale of Marduk’s 
birth, does not correspond so aptly to 
this vision (cf. Introd. § 4 b), as does 
the well-known crude Egyptian myth 
(Bousset) ; Isis is a closer parallel than 
Ishtar, and still closer perhaps at one 
point is the kovpotpdédos of Hellenic 
mythology, who was often represented 
as uirgo coelestis. But, if any local 
phase of the myth is to be assumed as 
having coloured the messianic tradition 
used by John, that of Leto would be 
particularly intelligible to Asiatic readers 
(cf., é.g., Pfleiderer, Early Christ. Con- 
ception of Christ, 56 f., after Dieterich’s 
Abraxas, 117 f.; Maas, Orpheus, 251 f.). 
The dragon Python vainly persecuted her 
before the birth of Apollo; but she was 
caught away to a place of refuge, and 
her divine child, three days later, re- 
turned to slay the monster at Parnassus. 
This myth of the pregnant and threat- 
ened goddess-mother was familiar not 
only in Delos but throughout the districts, 
e.g., of Miletus and Magnesia, where 
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the fugitive goddess was honoured on 
the local coinage. Coins of Hadrian’s 
reign associate the myth with Ephesus 
(EPECIQN AHTQ). At Hierapolis, “the 
story of the life of these divine person- 
ages formed the ritual of the Phrygian 
religion” (C. B. P. i. g1 f.); the birth of 
a god is associated with Laodicea, one 
coin representing an infant god in the 
arms of a woman (Persephone) ; while in 
the legend of Rhea, as Ramsay points 
out (C. B. P. i. 34), Crete and Phrygia 
are closely allied (cf. also Sib. Orac. v. 
130 f.). All this points decisively to the 
Hellenic form of the myth as the imme- 
diate source of the symbolic tradition 
(so, ¢.g., J. Weiss, Abbott, 99), though 
here as elsewhere in the Apocalypse the 
obscurity which surrounds the relations 
between Jewish or early Christian escha- 
tology and the ethnic environment ren- 
ders it difficult to determine the process 
of the latter’s undoubted influence on the 
former. Fortunately, this is a matter of 
subordinate importance. The essential 
thing is to ascertain not the soil on 
which such messianic conceptions grew, 
but the practical religious object to 
which the Christian prophet, as editor, 
has freely and naively april them. 
His design is to show that the power of 
Satan on earth is doomed. Experience 
indeed witnesses (12-17) to his malice 
and mischief, but the present outburst 
of persecution is only the last campaign 
of a foe whose efforts have been already 
baffled and are soon to be crushed in the 
inexorable providence of God. The pro- 
phet dramatically uses his source or 
tradition to introduce Satan as a baffled 
opponent of the messiah (cf. on xi. 7), 
who is simply making the most of his 
time (ver. 12). Moriturus mordet. Once 
this cardinal aim of the piece is grasped 
—and the proofs of it are overflowing— 
the accessory details fall into their proper 
place, just as in the interpretation of the 
parables. In all such products of the 
poetical and religious imagination, pic- 
turesque items, which were necessary to 
the completeness and impressiveness of 
the sketch, are not to be invested with 
primary significance. Besides, in the 
case of an old story or tradition which 
had passed through successive phases, it 
was inevitable that certain traits should 
lose much if not all of their meaning. 


XII. 3. 


XII. 


“These ancient traits, fragments of an 
earlier whole, which lack their proper 
connexion in the present account, and 
indeed are scarcely intelligible, as they 
have been wrested from the thought- 
sequence of the original writer, reveal to 
the expert the presence of an earlier form 
of the story” (S. C. p. 6.) 

CuarTeR X1iI.—The procedure of the 
writer here is very much the same as 
in ch. xi. (see above). The oracle of xii. is 
not an allegorising version of history, nor 
an exegetical construction of O.T. texts, 
nor a free composition of the author, but 
the Christianised reproduction of a Jewish 
source (possibly from the same period as 
the basis of xi. 1-13, or at least from the 
same BiBAapiSiov), or at any rate a 
tradition, which described the birth of 
messiah in terms borrowed from such 
cosmological myths as that of the con- 
flict between the sun-god and the dragon 
of darkness and the deep. The psycho- 
logical origin of such a Jewish adapta- 
tion would be explained if we presupposed 
a tradition similar to that of the later 
Talmud (Jer. Berach. fol. 5, 1) which 
described the messiah as born at Bethle- 
hem and swept away from his mother by 
a storm-wind, just after the fall of Jeru- 
salem. But this messiah is merely re- 
moved, not raised to heaven. And as 
we have no clear evidence that the stress 
of 68-70 4.D. excited such a messianic 
hope among the Pharisees, it is hazard- 
ous to use this (as ¢g., Jiilicher and 
Wellhausen still do), to prove that the 
date of the source is the same as that of 
xi. rf. The structure of the passage is 
equally ambiguous. 4 a presupposes 
something equivalent to ver. 7-9, while 
13-16 is an expansion or variant of 6; 
and yet 13 is the natural sequel to 9 
(12). These features have led to a 
variety of literary reconstructions. Spitta, 
e.g., takes ver. 6 as the Christian edi- 
torial anticipation of 13 f., and finds 
another Christian touch in ver. 11 (Wey- 
landin 11 and 17¢). J. Weiss puts 1-6 
and 13-17 together, regarding 7-12 as 
an independent continuation of the third 
woe (editorial notes in 3, 11, and 17). 
Wellhausen (Analyse, 18 f) bisects the 
oracle into two parallel but incomplete 
variants (A=1-6, B=7-9, 13, 14), with 
15-17 as an editorial conclusion. Others 
(¢.g., Sch6n and Calmes) find a Christian 
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I. Kai *onpetov péya &hOn ev tO odpavd, yuvd ° wept. a Matt. 
BeBAnpévy tov > HAvoy—Kal gedivn StoKdtw Tdv modav adrijs, 


XXxiv. 30, 
arll, 
att. ii.2, 
b Ps, civ. 2. 


editor only in ro-12 (with 17 ¢ of course)’ 
while Weizsacker regards 13-18 as the 
expansion of 1-12 (a Jewish-Christian 
fragment of 64-66 a.p.). Some of the 
incoherencies of the description are due, 
however, to the alterations necessitated 
by messianic belief in the circle of such 
ethnic traditions. The latter made the 
mother’s flight precede the child’s birth 
(as in4, 5). But, on the messianic scheme, 
it was the child’s birth which roused the 
full fury of the enemy and turned it into an 
outburst of baffled revenge upon the 
mother (6, 13 f.), after the child’s escape. 
Furthermore, this activity of the devil on 
earth had to be accounted for by his dis- 
lodgement from heaven, as a result of 
the messianic child’s elevation to heaven 
(7 £.). Hence the apparent inconsist- 
encies, the shifting standpoint, and the 
amount of repetition and confusion are 
due to the presence of a messianic con- 
ception employing terms of earlier and 
inadequate mythology for its own pur- 
poses, rather than to any literary re- 
arrangement such as the transposition of 
part of the trumpet-visions to 7-12 (Sim- 
cox, J. Weiss). The interest of the pro- 
phet in this source or tradition, as in that 
of xi. I-13, centres in the outburst of the 
evil power which shows that the end is 
imminent. There the beast’s attack on 
messiah’s heralds is ultimately foiled. 
Here the dragon’s attack on messiah 
himself is not only defeated but turned 
into a rout which obliges him to shift 
the scene of his campaign to a field 
where his deputies are presently to be 
annihilated. 

Vv. 1-2. év +. od. almost=‘“‘in the 
sky ” (cf. ver. 4.). A Greek touch: cf. 
Hom. Iliad, ii. 308, €v0 épavy péya ojpa’ 
Spaxwy éwl vata Sadowvds (i.¢. fiery-red). 
Here as elsewhere mythological traits of 
the original source are left as impressive 
and decorative details. The nearest 
analogy is the Babylonian Damkina, 
mother of the young god Marduk and 
“‘ queen of the heavenly tiara” (i.e., the 
stars, cf. Schrader, pp. 360, 361). For 
Hebrew applications of the symbolism ¢f. 
Gen. xxxvii. 9, 10 and Test. Naph. 5 
(xaVlovSas fv Aaprpds as AoeAyv 
Kal tard Tots médas atTod Faoav +7 
a«rtives). The Egyptian Osiris was also 
wrapt in a flame-coloured robe—the sun 
being the ‘‘ body” of deity (Plut. de Iside, 
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c Only here kal “emt °ris “Kepadis adtis orépavos dotépwy SdSexa—z2. Kat 


in Apoc. 
is ent 
with gen, 


év yaotpi éxouca: Kat *xpdfer! “d8ivovca Kal PacavLopévy 


~ ~ a na t 
Of cedars. TeKEW, 3. Kal &p0n GAdo onpetoy év TO odpavg, kal iSod * Spdxav 


d Isa. xxvi. 
17, Mic. 


® nuppos péyas, éxov *Kepahds éwrda kai ‘képara Séxa- Kai emt 


e Obj. infin. TAS Kehadds adtod éwrd Siadypata- 4. kal # odpd adtod otpe 


of ‘desire , 


A a n . o> > > a 
implied in TO tpitov tay dotépwy Tod odpavod, kal €Badev aitovs eis THY yh. 


preced. 
ptcc” 
(Burton, 
389). ‘ , 
f Ezek. xxix. 3; only in Apoc. in N.T. 
Dan. vii. 7. 


gof. vi. 4. 
k Only in Apoc. in N.T., cf. xix. 12, xiii. 1. 


kat 6 Spdkav 'éotyKey evbmov THs yuvarKkds THs PehNovons ™TEKELYs 


h Ps. Ixxiv. 13-14. i From 
1 For form cf. Win. § 14, 14. 


m rexecy incorrectly for tixrew; Téky (cf. xi. 7), on mood see Burton, 303, 305. 


1 Read kat (NYC, Aeth., Pr., S., etc.) kpafer (RAP, 1, etc., Hipp.), edd. 


51). The original figure was that of Israel 
personified as a pregnant goddess-mother, 
but it probably represented to the prophet 
the true Israel or Zion of God (Wernle, 
276-288) in which his Christ had been 
born (cf. John xvi. 21, with John xiv. 30, 
also En. xc. 37). The idealisation was 
favoured by the current conceptions of 
Zion as pre-existent in heaven (cf. xix. 8, 
xxi. 8, and Apoc. Bar. iv. = widow) and 
as a mother (4 Esd. ix. 38-x. 59). The 
prophet views the national history of 
Israel as a long preparation for the 
anguish and woe out of which the mes- 
siah was to come. ‘‘Tantae molis erat 
Christianam condere gentem” (Grotius). 
The idea is echoed in Ep. Lugd., where 
the church is ‘the virgin mother”. The 
virgin-birth falls into the background here 
as in the Fourth Gospel, though for dif- 
ferent reasons. The messiah of Apoc. 
xii. is not the son of Mary but simply 
born in the messianic community, and 
the description is no more than a trans- 
cendental version of what Paul notes in 
Rom. ix. 4,5. The editor’s interest lies 
not in the birth of messiah so much as 
in the consequences of it in heaven and 
earth. At the same time the analogies 
discovered between Cerinthus and this 
passage (by Vélter and others) are wholly 
imaginary (Kohlhofer, 53 f.). 

Ver. 3. mwvppds: Vergil’s serpents 
which attack Laokoon have blood-red 
crests, and Homer‘s dragon has a blood- 
red back, but here the trait (cf. above) is 
reproduced from the red colour of Typhon, 
the Egyptian dragon who persecuted 
Osiris (Plut. de Iside, 30-33). The seven 
heads are taken from the seven-headed 
hydra or muSmahhu of Babylonian my- 
thology. The devil’s deputy in xiii. 1 
(= the composite mugru8$u of Babylonia) 
has the same equipment of horns and 
heads, but the diadems adorn his horns. 


Here, to John’s mind at any rate (cf. ver. 
g), the dragon is not equivalent to any 
contemporary pagan power like Pompey 
(Ps. Sol. ii. 29) or the king of Babylon. 

Ver. 4. The symbolism is a reminis- 
cence of an etiological myth in astrology 
(cf. the cauda of the constellation Scorpio) 
and of the primitive view which regarded 
the dark cloud as a snake enfolding the 
luminaries of heaven in its hostile coils 
(Job iii. 8, xxvi. 13, with A. B. Davidson’s 
notes). Thus the Iranians (S. B. E. iv. 
p. Ixxiii., Darmesteter) described the 
fiend as a serpent or dragon not on the 
score of craftiness but ‘‘ because the 
storm fiend envelops the goddess of light 
with the coils of the cloud as with a 
snake’s fold’. The same play of imagi- 
nation would interpret eclipses and fall- 
ing stars, and, when the pious were 
compared to stars (as in Egyptian theo- 
logy, Plut. de Iside, 21), it was but a 
step to the idea of Dan. viii. (cf. Sib. 
Or. v. 512 f., the battle of the stars), 
where Antiochus Epiphanes does violence 
to some devout Israelites who are char- 
acterised as stars flung rudely down to 
earth (i.e., martyred, 1 Macc. i.)  Ori- 
ginally, this description of the dragon 
lashing his tail angrily and sweeping 
down a third of the stars probably re- 
ferred to the seduction of angels from 
their heavenly rank (so 8-9) to serve his 
will (Weiss). But John, in recasting the 
tradition, may have thought of the 
Danielic application, i.e, of the devil 
succeeding in crushing by martyrdom a 
certain number of God’s people. In this 
event, they would include at least, if 
they are not to be identified with, the 
pre-Christian martyrs of Judaism (cf. 
Heb. xi. 32 f. Matt. xxiii. 35).—éornkev, 
a conventional posture of the ancient 
dragon cf. ¢.g., Pliny, H. N. viii. 3, ‘nec 
flexu multiplici ut reliquae serpentes cor- 
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5. Kat €rekey utdy n Matt. ii. 
16-20, 
Luke xiii. 
30°31, 
Acts iv. 


tétrov HTowpacpévoy dd Tod Veod, iva exet *tpépwow adr * jpépas Bee 


XtAlag Siakocias éfKovra. 


17, I Cor, xii. 2, 4. 
11, Win. § 5, 20f., Moult. i. 58-59. 
cy. 40)? 8 Cf. on xi. 4-3. 


q Matt. ii. 13, cf. Ps. Sol. xvii. 9. r 
ow? with heavenly food, like ancient Israel (Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 


viii. 196 f. 
p Acts viii. 
39r . 
Thess. iv. 
(= rpéperat, 14) for constr. see x. 


1 Read apaeva P, 95, Meth., Andbav (Ws., Bs.) for the solecistic apoev (AC? 
Lach., Ti., Tr., Al. Sw., WH) [appeva (the Attic form, Thumb 77, Helbing 20) 


NQ, 1, etc., Areth., Bj.]: a. (Vict.) or v. (Pr.) a redundant gloss ? 


Wetstein cites 


a verbal parallel from Aristoph., Eccles., 549-550 (dppev yap Erexe watSiov . AKKAy- 


oia;). 


pus impellit, sed celsus et erectus in 
medio incedens”; sbid. viii. 14, for ser- 
pents devouring children. The mother 
of Zoroaster had also a vision of wild 
beasts waiting to devour her child at its 
birth. This international myth of the 
divine child menaced at birth readily lent 
itself to moralisation, or afforded terms 
for historical applications, e¢.g., the abor- 
tive attack on Moses, the prototype of 
messiah (Baldensperger, 141, 142) at his 
birth (Ac. vii. 20 f.) and the vain efforts 
of Herod against the messiah. The 
animosity of Pytho for Leto was due to 
a prophecy that the latter’s son would 
vanquish him. 

Ver. 5. In accordance with the rab- 
binic notion which withdrew messiah 
for a time, the infant, like a second 
Moses, is caught up out of harm’s 
way. He has no career on earth at all. 
This is intelligible enough in a Jewish 
tradition; but while no Christian pro- 
phet could have spontaneously depicted 
his messiah in such terms, even under 
the exigencies of apocalyptic fantasy, the 
further problem is to understand how he 
could have adopted so incongruous and 
inadequate an idea except as a pictorial 
detail. The clue lies in the popular 
messianic interpretation of passages like 
Ps. ii. where messiah’s birth is really his 
inauguration and enthronement. The 
early application of this to Jesus, though 
not antagonistic to an interest in his his- 
toric personality, tallied with the wide- 
spread feeling (cf. note on i. 7) that his 
final value lay in his return as messiah. 
Natiuitas quaedam eius ascensio: ‘‘ The 
heavens must receive him” (Acts iii. 
21) till the divine purpose was ripe 
enough for his second advent. This 


Cf. Cooke’s North Semitic Inscript., 221-222. 


tendency of primitive Jewish Christianity 
serves to explain how John could refer in 
passing to his messiah in terms which 
described a messiah, as Sabatier remarks, 
sans la croix et sans la mort, and which 
even represented his ascension as an 
escape rather than a triumph. The ab- 
sence of any allusion to the Father is not 
due so much to any reluctance on the pro- 
phet’s part to call Jesus by the name of 
Son of God (cf. ii. 18), which pagan usage 
had profaned not only in such mythical 
connexion but in the vocabulary of the 
Imperial cultus, as to the fact that the 
mythical substratum always gave special 
prominence to the mother; the goddess- 
mother almost invariably displaced the 
father in popular interest, and indeed 
bulked more largely than even the child. 

Ver. 6. 4rd «.7..,=t76 of agent (so 
Acts ii, 22, iv. 36, etc., Ps. Sol. xv. 6, 
and a contemporary inscription in Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge Inscr. 655° ouvretnp- 
npeva ard Bacidéwv kal LeBaordy) only 
here in Apocalypse. On the flight of the 
faithful to the wilderness, a stereotyped 
feature of the antichrist period, cf. A. C. 
211 f. Apocalyptic visions, particularly 
in the form of edited sources or adapted 
traditions, were not concerned to pre- 
serve strict coherency in details or con- 
sistency in situation. Thus it is not clear 
whether the épnos was conceived to 
exist in heaven, or whether heaven is 
the background rather than the scene of 
what transpires. What follows in 7-12 
is the description (from the popular re- 
ligious version of the source) of what 
John puts from a definitely Christian 
standpoint in iii, 21, v. 5, where (as in 
Asc. Isa. Gk. ii. g-11) the downfall of 
Satan is ascribed to Jesus himself. 
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1, cf. Jude z 


v Matt. XXV. 
41; evil 
beings in 
heaven, 
Asc. Isa. 
vi. of 


Dee - A Sew ae 2 5 
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x xx. 11, Par. Lost, vi. 


8, 10. b From Slav. En. xxix. 5. 


1 Read toxvorev (Ps. xii. 5, LXX) A, etc., Me., Aeth., Ande (WH, Ws., Sw., Bs.), 
[verb agreeing as in LXX with principal subject, cf. Vit., ii. 114 f.}. 


Ver. 7. éyévero . . . TOU mm. (= 


phon oyna manda mn): 
the nomin. makes this rare use of the 
genit. infin. even more clumsy and irre- 
gular than the similar constr. with accus. 
in Acts x. 25 (where seenote). The sense 
is plain, and it is better to put the constr. 
down to syntactical laxity than to con- 
jecture subtle reasons for the blunder or 
to suggest emendations such as the addi- 
tion of éyévero to wé\epos (Vit. i. 168), or 
of fjoav or éyévero before 6 M. x. of ay. 
avrov (Ws., Bousset), the latter being an 
irregular nomin., or the alteration of wok. 
to éwod¢pnoav (Diist.) or the simple 
omission of méhepog . . - ovpavg. For 
wok. pera cf. Thumb 125 (a Copticism ?). 
In the present form of the oracle, the 
rapture of messiah seems to have stimu- 
lated the devil to fresh efforts, unless we 
are meant to understand that the initia- 
tive came from Michael and his allies. 
The devil, as the opponent of mankind 
had access to the Semitic heaven, but 
his réle here recalls the primitive mytho- 
logical conception of the dragon storming 
heaven (A. C. 146-150). Michael had 
been for over two centuries the patron- 
angel or princely champion of Israel (6 
elg t&y aylov dyyédwv bs émt tay Tod 
aot ayabay téraxtat, En. xx. 5; cf. A. 
C. 227 f.; Lueken 15 f.; Volz 195; R. ¥. 
320 f., and Dieterich’s Abraxas, 122 f.). 
As the protector of Israel’s interests he 
was assigned a prominent réle by Jewish 
and even Christian eschatology in the final 
conflict (cf. Ass. Mos, x. 2). For the 
theory that he was the prince-angel, like 
a son of man (Dan. vii. 13) who subdued 
the world-powers, cf. Grill 55 and Cheyne 
215 f. More generally, a celestial battle. 
as the prelude of messiah’s triumph on 


earth, forms an independent Jewish tradi- 
tion which can be traced to the second 
century B.c. (cf. Sibyll. iii. 795-807, 
2 Macc. v. 2-4; Jos. Bell. vi. 5, 3).—Kat 
ot GyyeAou aitov., The only allusion in 
the Apocalypse (cf. even xx. 11 with 
Matt. xxv. 41) to the double hierarchy of 
angels, which post-exilic Judaism took 
over from Persia (Bund, iii. rr). In the 
Leto-myth, Pytho returns to Parnassus 
after being baffled in his pursuit of the 
pregnant Leto. 


Ver. 9. Apdxwv and ddis are in the 
LXX interchangeable terms for the levi- 
athan or sea-monster of mythology, who 
is here defined as the old serpent (a rab- 
binical expression, cf. Gfrorer, i. 386-389) ; 
so Tiamat, the primaeval rebel, as dragon 
and serpent (cf. Rohde’s Psyche, 371) 
had been identified in JE’s paradise- 
story with the malicious and envious 
devil (Sap. ii. 24; En. xx. 7; Test. Reub. 
5). The opponent of God was the adver- 
sary of man (cf. Oesterley’s Evol. of 
Mess. Idea, 176 f.). Two characteristic 
traits of Satan are blended here: (a) 
cunning exercised on men to lure them 
into ruin (wAavav, «.7.A., cf. 2 Cor. ii. r1, 
xi. 3), and (b) eagerness to thwart and 
slander them before God (ver. 10, cf. En. 
xl. 7; Zech. iii. 1 f.). The second is 
naive and archaic, of course, in a Chris- 
tian apocalypse. 


Ver. 10. Kariywp Giby 9) is the 
counterpart to the rabbinic Pe cken 22) 
title of evvyyopos given to Michael as a 
sort of Greatheart or advocate and pro- 
tector of men (En. xl. 9). The Aramaic 
derivation of the word (Win. § 8. 13) is 
not absolutely necessary, as the papyri 
show that it might have sprung up on 
Greek soil (cf. Thumb, 126; Rademacher, 
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n Xviii. 20, Ps, xcvi. 11; only here (Apoc.) in plural. 


years (6, 14), cf. xx. 3. q Cf. oni. 7. 


TT. 
m Isa. xlii. 
1of., xliv. 
23)Xlix.13. 


0 viii. 13, cf. Sib. Or. iii. 323. p = 3+ 


t viii. 2, xi. 1, etc., of. Arist. Hist. Nat. x. 1, Hor. Od. Ed 


1, 9, Plut. Timol. xxvi., Jos. Ant. xii. 4, 10, Aesch. Choeph, 239 f., and Dan. vii. 4. 


Rhein. Mus. ivii. 148). On the accuser’s 
role cf. Sohar Levit. fol. 43 (ille semper 
stat tanquam delator coram rege Israelis) 
and the prayer of Jub. i. 20: ‘let not the 
spirit of Beliar rule over them to accuse 
them before thee and to turn them deceit- 
fully from all the paths of righteousness ” 
(where both traits are combined, cf. 
above on 9). 

Ver. 11. This sentence, like ver. 7, 
suggests that earth’s history is the reflex 
and outcome of transactions in heaven, 
on the common principle of Jalkut Rub. 
(on Exod. xiy. 7) : ‘‘ there was war above 
(in heaven) and war below (on earth), 
and sore was the war in heaven”’. 
Satan’s dislodgment from heaven is an- 
other (cf. on xi. 19) sign of rmessiah’s 
approaching victory (cf. Yasna xxx. 8). 
What Jesus had already seen in his own 
victory over daemons (Matt. xii. 24 f.; 
cf. J. Weiss, Predigt Fesu, 28 f., 89 f.), 
John hails from another standpoint, as 
inaugurating the messianic age. Vexilla 
vegis prodeunt. How readily the mytho- 
logical trait could be moralised is evident 
from a passage like Rom. viii. 33 f., of 
which Apoc. xii. 11 is a realistic variant. 
In the background lie conceptions like 
that of En. xl. 7 where the fourth angel 
of the Presence is heard ‘“ fending all the 
Satans and forbidding them to appear be- 


fore the Lord of Spirits to accuse men’ 
Ver. 11 chronologically follows ver. 17, 
but the author, by a characteristic and 
dramatie prolepsis, anticipates the tri- 
umph of the martyrs and confessors, who 
refute Satan’s calumnies and resist his 
wiles. In opposition to the contemporary 
Jewish tradition (Ap. Bar. ii. 2, xiv. 12; 
4 Esd. vii. 77, etc.), it is not reliance on 
works but the consciousness of redemp- 
tion which enables them to bear witness 
and to bear the consequences of their wit- 
ness. This victory on earth depends on 
Christ’s previous defeat of evil in the 
upper world (Col. ii. 15; ¢f. above on ii. 
ro, also xxi. 8) which formed its head- 
quarters. 

Ver. 12. evppalveode, cf. the Egyptian 
hymn in honour of Ra, the sun-god: 
‘Ra hath quelled his impious foes, hea- 
ven rejoices, earth is delighted”.—ovat 
«.7.A. This desperate and last effort of 
Satan is a common apocalyptic feature 
(cf. eg., 4 Esd. xiii. 16 f; Ap. Bar. 
xxviii. 3, xli. 1, Ixxv. 5; Mark xiii. 21; 
Did. xvi.), which John identifies later 
with the Imperial cultus. 

The dragon’s pursuit of the woman 
(13-17) resumes and expands the hint of 
ver. 6. 

Ver. 14. ‘“‘The two wings of a huge 
griffon-vulture”’ (rod either generic ar- 
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=damdepoev (Hesych. on Iliad, vi. 348). “‘ To get her swept away by the stream”. 
y Cf. 2 John 1, 4,13; alsor Pet. i, 1-2, iv. 12f. 
. 10, etc. 


“waxed wroth”. Xx. ‘ : I 
iii. 22, 24, 1 Cor. vii. 19. a vi. 9, xiv. 12, xix 
ticle, or a Hebraism, or more likely an 
allusion to the mythological basis). In 
traditional mythology the eagle op- 
posed and thwarted the serpent at all 
points (cf. reff.). Inthe Egyptian myth 
the vulture is the sacred bird of Isis 
(Hathor). Any allusion to Israel’s de- 
liverance (as in Exod. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 
II) is at best secondary. 

Ver. 15. Another mythological meta- 
phor for persecution or persecutors, like 
‘torrents of Belial” (Ps. xviii. 4). ‘As the 
primaeval dragon was frequently a sea- 
monster, from Tidmat onwards, his con- 
nexion with water (cf. on viii. 10) was 
a natural development in ancient (cf. 
Pausan. v. 43 f.) and even Semitic (e.g., 
Ps. Ixxiv. 4; Ezek. xxix., xxxii.) literature. 
The serpent in the river was, for Zoro- 
astrians, a creation of the evil spirit 
(Vend. i. 3). 

Ver. 16. The dragon is unexpectedly 
baffled by the earth, as the woman’s 
ally, which swallows the persecutors like 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num, xvi. 
30-32). This enigmatic detail has not 
yet been paralleled from Jewish or early 
Christian literature, for Protev. ¥acobi, 22 
(cited by Selwyn, 7-9) is even more re- 
mote than 4 Esd. xiii. 44. Probably it was 
retained from the astrological setting of 
the original myth: Cetos, the aquatic 
dragon of the southern heavens, which 
astrologically is a watery region, casts 
forth the river of Eridanos, which is 
swallowed up in the zodiac as it flows 
down the heavens into the underworld. 

Ver. 17. The baffled adversary now 
widens his sphere of operations.—t.A. an 
apocalyptic term = the derelicti or re- 
licti of 4 Esdras (cf. Volz, 319). These 
represent to the Christian editor the scat- 
tered Christians in the Empire; by add- 
ing this verse (or at least kaléy.... 
*Inood) to the source, he paves the way 
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w xi. 18= 
z 1 John ii. 3, 


for the following saga of xiii. which de- 
picts the trying situation of Christians 
exposed to the attack of the devil’s de- 
puties. The devil keeps himself in the 
background. He works subtly through 
the Roman power. This onset on the 
faith and faithfulness of Christians by the 
enforcement of the Imperial cultus is 
vividly delineated in Ep. Lugd. which 
incidentally mentions the experience of 
Biblias who, like Cranmer, repented of a 
recantation. ‘‘The devil, thinking he 
had already swallowed up B., one of 
those who had denied Christ, desired to 
condemn her further by means of blas- 
phemy, and brought her to the torture 
[t.e., in order to force false accusations 


“from her lips]. . . . But she, reminded by 


her present anguish of the eternal punish- 
ment in Gehenna [cf. Apoc. xiv. 9 f.], con- 
tradicted the blasphemous _ slanderers, 
confessed herself a Christian, and was 
added to the order of the martyrs.” 
Blandina, the heroic slave-girl, survived 
several conflicts tva vikjoaca TO pev 
TKOAL@ Sher awapaitnToy Toijoy Thy 
KaTaoLKny. 

The keynote of the situation hinted 
in xii. 17 f. is struck in xiii. 2. The 
dragon has given his authority to the 
beast ; what God's people have now to 
contend with is no longer the O.T. 
Satan merely (xii. 9, 10) but his powerful 
and seductive delegate on earth. In the 
Imperial cultus the Christian prophet 
could see nothing except a supreme and 
diabolically subtle manceuvre of Satan 
himself (cf. on xiii. 1 and 5). The 
Danielic prophecy was at last on the 
verge of fulfilment! Mythological and 
cosmological elements (S. C. 360 f.) 
were already present in the Danielic 
tradition, but the prophet (or the source 
which he edits) readapted them to the 
historical situation created by the ex- 
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? For eotabny (PQ, Me.,S., etc., And., Areth. so Ti., Al., S. Davidson, Ew., Ramsay, 
Briggs, Gunkel, J. Weiss, Bs., Bj., etc.), Lach., Tr., Dtist., Hofm., WH, Ws. (p- 5), 
Sw., Holtz., Hirscht, read eoraé'y (NAC, 87, 92, vg., Arm., Aeth., Spec., Haym., 


Tic.), as if the dragon awaited the rise of the beast. 


in the context. 


But of this there is no hint 


-Or A new start is made here, and what follows is (unlike xii.) a per- 
sonal vision of the seer who is now dealing with present-day actualities. 


The 


variant seems due to an erroneous attempt to deepen the continuity of the two 
oracles (which is expressed in xii. 17a and xiii. 2c). 


pectation of Nero’s return from the under 
world and the enforcement of the Imperial 
cultus. For the hypothesis of a Caligula- 
source in this chapter, cf. Introd § 6, 

xii. 18-xiii. 18: the saga of the woman 
and the red dragon (a war in heaven) is 
followed by the saga of the two monsters 
from sea and land (a war on earth), who, 
with the dragon, form a triumvirate of 
evil. First (xii. 18-xiii. 10) the monster 
from the sea, #.e., the Roman Empire. 

Ver. 18. The scene is the sea-shore, 
ex hypothesi, of the Mediterranean 
(Phedo, tog b, 111 a, etc.), i.¢e., the 
West, the whole passage being modelled 
on Dan. vii. 2, 3, 7, 8, 19-27, where the 
stormy sea from which the monsters 
emerge is the world of nations (cf. 4 Esd. 
xi. 1: ecce ascendebat de mari aquila, 
also xiii. 1). 

CuarTeR XIJI.—Ver. 1. His ten 
horns first become visible. The prophet 
has shifted the diadems from the heads 
to the horns (thereby altering their num- 
ber, of necessity), since he wishes to 
stamp the heads (i.e., the Roman em- 
perors, cf. Sib. Or. iii. 176; Tac. Ann. 
xy. 47) with the blasphemous names. 
Hence the ten horns (successive mon- 
archs in the Danielic oracle) are super- 
fluous here, except as an _ archaic, 
pictorial detail in the sketch of this 
polycephalous brute. Such grotesque, 
composite monsters were familiar figures 
in Persian and Babylonian mythology. 
The blasphemous title of divus, assumed 
by the emperors since Octavian (Augus- 
tus = aeBaords) as a semi-sacred title, 


implied superhuman claims which 
shocked the pious feelings of Jews and 
Christians alike. So did Oedg and cod 
viés which, as the inscriptions prove, 
were freely applied to the emperors, from 
Augustus onwards. Theimperial system, 
especially with its demand for imperial 
worship, appeared the embodiment of ir- 
reverence and profane infatuation (ver. 6). 
This calm usurpation of divine honours 
was inexplicable except on the supposi- 
tion (ver. 2) that the empire was a tool or 
agent of the devil himself. Much had 
happened since Paul wrote Rom. xiii..1- 
6, and even since Asiatic Christians had 
received the counsel of x Peter ii. 13 f. 

Ver. 2. The empire gathered up all the 
obnoxious qualities of Israel’s former 
oppressors: craft, lust of blood, and 
vicious energy. Hence the combination 
of traits from Daniel’s four beasts: gene- 
ral appearance that of a fierce panther, 
feet like a bear’s (i.¢., plantigrade), jaws 
like a lion’s (of devouring strength)—a 
Palestinian (Hos. xiii. 7, 8) picture of a 
perfect beast of prey, raging and raven- 
ing, before whom the church, like Dry- 
den’s milk-white Hind, ‘“‘ was often forced 
to fly, And doom’d to death, though fated 
not to die’’.—xat €Swkev «.7.A., connect- 
ing the empire with the dragon of xii. 
and stamping it as Satanic (cf. Lueken, 
22 f.; Weinel, 11-12), as a weird and wild 
messiah of the devil on earth. 

Ver. 3. The prophet sees in the em- 
pire an extraordinary vitality which adds 
to its fascination. Disasters which would 
suffice to ruin an ordinary state, leave 
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verse, mpook. in Apoc. takes the dative only with God or angels (xix. 10). k xviii, 18, Exod. xv. 
11, Jud. vi. 2, Ps. cxiii. 5, etc. 1Cf. En. v. 4, xcviii. 7-8, ci. 3, cil. 6, 4 Esd. xi. 43, Ps. xii. 4. 

m From Dans viii. 12, 24, xi. 28, 30, 32; pregn. Heb. use =“ exercise” or “ practise” (intrans.), with 
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1For to @nptov (A 79, Anda, Ws., WH marg., Bs.) read tw Onpiw (NYCPQ, etc., 
Ande, Areth., edd.). [The acc. is conformed to general usage of mpook. with 
Onpuov, see ver. 8, 12, xiv. 9, II, xx. 4.] 

2 Read BAaodypa A, 12, 28, 34, 35, 47) 79, 87, And., etc. (Lach. Al. Ws.): the 
idiomatic wounoat has been early improved by the addition of o @edeu (SQ) or Tode- 


pov (Q, Ande, Areth.), and Naber conj. onpeta mounoat. 


Rome as strong as ever, thanks to her 
marvellous recuperative power. The al- 
lusion is not to the murder of Czsar (so 
e.g., Bruston, Gunkel, Porter), nor to 
the illness of Caligula (Spitta), but (so 
Diisterdieck, O. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, 
etc.) to the terrible convulsions which in 
69 A.D. shook the empire to its founda- 
tions (Tac. Hist. i. 11). Nero’s death, 
with the bloody interregnum after it, was 
a wound to the State, from which it only 
recovered under Vespasian. It fulfilled 
the tradition of the wounded head (Dan. 
viii. 8). So 4 Esd. xii. 18 (where the 
same crisis !is noted) “post tempus regni 
illius [7.e., Nero’s] nascentur contentiones 
non modicae et periclitabitur ut cadat et 
non cadet tunc, sed iterum constituetur 
in suum initium”; also Suet. Vesp. 1 
and Joseph. Bell. iv. 11, 5, vii. 4,2 (Rome 
unexpectedly rescued from ruin by Ves- 
pasian’s accession). The vitality of the 
pagan empire, shown in this power of 
righting itself after the revolution, only 
added to its prestige. The infatuation 
of loyalty, expressing itself in the worship 
of the emperor as the personal embodi- 
ment of the empire, grew worse and 
worse. A comparison of 3 a with 12 (cf. 
18) shows, however, a further allusion, 
viz., to the Nero redivivus belief (cf. 
Introd. § 5). This is not developed 
until xvii., but already the beast is evi- 
dently identified in a sense with one of 
its heads, who is a travesty (3 a =v. 6) 
of the Lamb, #.¢., an antichrist. The 
context would certainly read quite natur- 


ally without 3 a, but it is implied in 12 
(and 18), and none of the numerous at- 
tempts to analyse the chapter into source 
and revision is of any weight, in view of 
the general style and characteristics. 
These indicate the author’s own hand. 
Even the translation-hypothesis (e.g., 
Bruston, Gunkel) leads to arbitrary hand- 
ling. See Introd. § 6. 

Ver. 4. All that had transpired— 
Nero’s own death heralding a return, 
and the collapse of his dynasty proving 
no fatal blow to the empire—had simply 
aggrandised the influence of Rome. The 
Caesar-cult which characterised it is 
dubbed a worship of Satan by the in- 
dignant prophet. The hymn to the in- 
comparable and invincible beast is a 
parody of O.T. hymns to God. In the 
following description (vv. 5-8) two traits 
are blended: insolent blasphemy towards 
God and almost irresistible powers of 
seduction over men. Both are adapted 
from the classical sketch of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (in Dan. vii. 8, 20, 25, xii. 7), 
the prototype of that anti-divine force 
whose climax had been reached, as the 
prophet believed, in the divine preten- 
sions of the Caesars. 

Ver. 5. “Big and blasphemous (or 
abusive; 2 Peter ii. rr) words.” So 
Apoc. Bar. Ixvii. 7: “surget rex Baby- 
lonis qui destruxit nunc Sionem et gloria- 
bitur super populo et loquetur magna in 
corde suo coram Altissimo”. 

Ver. 6. The days of Antiochus (Dan. 
Vili. 10-12) havereturned. On the claims 
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t Dan. xii. 1; cf, Ep. Jer. 6, Addit. Esth. xiii. 14, xiv. 3-10. 


u ii. 7, etc, 


1 The omission of 7a in ACP, 1, 12, 14, 92, Arm. (zoh.), Iren., Andp, Andbav (so 


Spitta) is due to homoioteleuton. 


of the emperor, see Introd, §6, and Sib. 
Or. v. 33, 34 (Nero iodLwv 066 airdyv), 
Asc. Isa. iv. 6-8, x. 13, etc.—Tots ... 
oknvovvTas, an exegetic gloss defining 
oxyvy (cf. xii. 7, 12). The temple in 
Jerusalem is no longer the scene and 
object of the beast’s blasphemy. 

Ver. 7. In Enoch xlvi. 7 the rulers 


Kk. kK. goes with yéypamrat, not éopaypé- 
you. 

Ver. g. The prophet’s nota bene 
introduces (ver. 10) what is either (a) a 
demand for patience and non-resistance, 
or (b) an encouragement to it. (a) “Be 
patient. If captivity is your destiny from 
God, accept it. If any one is (destined) 


and kings ‘‘make themselves masters of for captivity, to captivity he goes (in 


the stars of heaven [t.e., the righteous], 
and raise their hands against the Most 
High”. The beast’s world-wide autho- 
rity goes back to the dragon’s commission 
(2) but ultimately to divine permission 
(so in 5). There is a providence higher 
even than the beast. 

Ver. 8. Standing on the verge of this 
crisis (note the change to the future 
tense), the prophet anticipates the almost 
universal success of the Cesar-cult (cf. iii. 
10). Only the elect will be able to resist 
its appeal (cf. Matt. xxiv. 25). As in the 
O.T., the consciousness of predestination 
is made a moral lever (cf. xvii. 8). The 
rest of mankind who succumb to the cult 
are plainly not on the celestial burgess- 
roll or register. Cf. the instructive 
second-century gloss on Acts v. 39. As 
a rule the faithless in life are deceived (2 
Th. ii. 2-10; Asc. Isa. iv. 7, 8), but here 
the Imperial cultus occupies the place of 
the false prophet in Mark xiii. 12, etc,— 
Tov G. TOD éosaypeévov, which transfers 
to Christ the possession of the divine 
register of citizens in the heavenly state, 
is usually taken as a scribe’s gloss (after 
xxi. 27 where the position of dpviov is 
less difficult), Elsewhere the book of 
life appears by itself. In any case, awd 


God’s order, tadyer in a future sense), 
Show your patient faith in God by ab- 
staining from the use of force”’ (cf. Matt. 
xxvi. 52). This interpretation (rejecting 
ouvaye Or Gmrdye. in 10 a) is preferable 
to (b) that which reads (or even under- 
stands; with B. Weiss) ovvdyeu, amdyet, 
or tardyer (sO some cursives and versions) 
in xo a, and thus finds in the words a 
promise of requital rather than an appeal 
for endurance. The fate inflicted on 
Christians will recoil on their persecutors 
(cf. xiv. 12). Imprisonment or captivity 
and death were the normal fates of the 
age for criminals who refused to in- 
voke the emperor’s genius (cf. Jos. 
Beileenia 10.) 10,. wis. <2, Philo; 
de Flacc. 11, leg. ad Gaium, 32). A varia- 
tion of this meaning would be: use force, 
and you (Christians) will suffer for it. 
The whole stanza is written for saints 
who, like Sigurd, are not born for blench- 
ing.—8e «.7.A, Josephus (Bell. iii. 5. 
8, etc.) had just given, from prudential 
motives, a similar warning to Jews 
against participating in any anti-Roman 
movement. It was always hard to dis- 
abuse the Oriental mind of the idea that 
religious faith must be bound up with 
fate and fighting. Cf, Introd. §6, 
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usually omitted. Win. § 18, 7b. For idea, of. 4 Macc. xvi. 18-23, etc. For form, cf. Class. Rev. 1904, 


108-109, Helbing, 31-32. ; ap. i 
passage forms an apocalyptic application. 
§ 20, 11 f. Ver. 14, xix. 20. 
only. 
as false Elijah. 


e Cf. on iii. 8. 
h xvi. 14, xix. 20, so (Beliar) Sib. Or. iii. 63-74, 2 Thess. ii. 9, Mark xiii. 22, etc. 
k ii. 20, Deut. xiii. 2-4. En. Ixvii. 7. 


a Chap. ix. 10; from Dan. viii. 3; cf. Matt. vii. 15, of which this 
b Gen. iii. 15, cf. 1 Macc. i. go. 


c Cf. Win. 
g With ev, here 
1X1. 5; 
1 Cf. xii. 2 (6a=dat. instrum.). 


f Cf. iii. 9 (xiii. 15). 


m By his authority, or at his instigation (cf. Num. iii. 6, etc.). 


Vv. 11-18: the Imperial alter ego or 
the second beast, a monster from the 
land (identified afterwards with the tra- 
ditional ‘false prophet,” xvi. 13, xix. 20, 
xx. 10). This mythological figure is not 
any individual like Simon Magus or 
Alexander of Abonoteichos or Apollonius 
of Tyana or Balaam redivivus, but a per- 
sonification of some order or institution 
devoted to the interests of the empire on 
its religious side, #.¢., the priests of the 
Cesar-cult in the provinces and especi- 
ally (cf. Introd. § 6) in Asia Minor, where 
the local dignitaries acted through the 
Diet of Asia in order to superintend and 
popularise the cult (so Holtzm., Pfleid., 
Charles, Bartlet, Porter, Bousset, Forbes, 
Swete). The following description brings 
out the cunning, suavity, and arrogance 
of this sacerdotal power. 

Ver. 11. é« THs yqs—the mythological 
trait is applied geographically to Asia 
Minor (i.¢., the East). Here again the 
cosmological antithesis has been trans- 
formed into a political application, The 
marine monster cannot exercise domi- 
nion over the land except through an 
intermediary éx ris ys. Cf. Apoc. Bar. 
xxix, 4, where the two beasts, leviathan 
and behemoth, rise from the sea and the 
land, as in the ancient Semitic and Baby- 
lonian mythology the dry land and the 
deep were the habitations of the two 


primeval monsters (En. 1x. 7 £., 4 Esd. vi. 
49 f.), who represented the chaos-oppo- 
nent of heaven. The mild appearance of 
the beast (6p. apy. does not mean that 
he deceived men with the name of the 
Lamb) is accompanied by a plausible 
appeal (cf. Weinel, 21 f.). The allusion 
(ver. 12), borrowed from the older dragon- 
myth, is to the seductive inducements held 
out by the Beast to Christians, such as 
considerations of loyalty, patriotism, self- 
interest, and the like. These are backed 
by (ver. 13) miracles, which together with 
magic are also connected with Nero redi- 
vivus in Asc. Isa. iv. 9-11 (cf. A. C. 175 
f.). The deceptive influence of miracles 
was a sure sign of the end, in early Chris- 
tian literature (cf. the lines of the wpeo- 
Buirns cited by Irenzus, i. 15, 6). Most 
Oriental cults practised such tricks la- 
vishly, and constant warnings against 
them were heard (cf. Weinel 9; Fried- 
lander, iii. 458 f., 521 f.). 

Ver. 14. As Beliar sets up “his image 
before him in every city” (Asc. Isa. iv. 
11, after 1o=‘tand there will be the 
power of his miracles in every city and 
region”’), so here the eixév or bust of 
the emperor as the Neronic antichrist 
Tepresenting the empire (cf. the hint 
repeated from ver. 12 ¢) is brought for- 
ward along with the statues of the gods 
to receive offerings of wine and incense 
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wa Kao Acts xvi. 


Z > a 16. 
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kuvjowor Thy eixdva tod Onpiou ” droktavOdar. 
mdvtas, Tods piKpods Kal Tods peyddous, Kal Tods mAoucious Kal 
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aitots *xdpaypa emt THs *XeLpds 


76 “pérwmov atitav, 17. [kal] "iva ph tes Sivntar? “dyopdoat 
Tmodfoa, et pi 6 Exwv Td xdpaypa, TO Svopa Tod Oyptou, *H Tov 
18. *d8e 4 7 aohia éotiv. 


dpiOudsv tod dévépatos adtod. 


322). q Dan. iii. 5-7, 15. 


Xvi. 2, xix. 18-20 (vii. 3, ix. 4), of. Ps. Sol. xv. 30. 


Ant. iii. 7.6. Or neck? Ps. S 
w 1 Macc. xiii. 49. 
quality; cf. v. 12, vii. 12. 


ol. ii. 6. 


r Indef. plur. as x. 11, xvi. 15 (=“‘ they get”). 


ouble 
use of 
TOLELY, 
the iva 
see TOLD 
(epexeg. 
Of weyada) 
of ver. 13 
(with mvp 
displaced 
for em- 
phasis) = 
OOTE 
mrovecy Of 
result 
(Burton, 
8 xiv. 9-II, 
u Cf. Jos. 


16. Kat ? wovet 


attav tis *Segas, emt 


6 éxwy 


t Cf. Assuan Papyri (K, 4.6). 


s. v = Infin. epexeg. 1 John v. 20, etc. Burton, 198, 213. 
X Xvii. 9, cf. 4 Esd. vi. 10 ¢ffrer,"E¢pa. 


y only here in Apoc., of human 


‘qrounoer $§ (min.), Syr., Tr.marg., WH marg., Ws.: for ryv evkova (A, min., 
Lach. Al. Bs.) Ti., Tr.. WH, Ws., Bj., Sw. read ry evkovs (SPQ, etc., Hipp., 


Areth.). 
displaced by avrn (avtw). 


Little is to be said for WH’s conj. that ty yy has been either lost after or 


2 Lach., Ti., Bj.om., Al. WH, Bs., Sw. bracket, the kat of SQcAPQ, etc., vg., Arm., 
Aeth., Areth., Haym.: the irreg. S8vvarat is read by PQ, min. (Ws., WH marg., Bs.). 


from the citizens. For the naive identi- 
fication of such images with the deities 
they represented see Friedlander, ii. 
500 f.—A¢dywv = keAevwv (Blass § 72, 5). 

Ver. 15. The statue is made to speak, 
in order to work on the credulity and 
awe of the worshippers. The trick was 
well within the reach of contemporary 
magic (cf. Waler. Maxim. i. 8, 3-5), and 
later tradition attributed it to Simon 
Magus (Clem. Recogn. iii, 47, ef. Clem. 
Hom. ii. 32), while similar ventriloquism 
was practised by Apollonius of Tyana and 
Egyptian sorcerers at Caligula’s court. 
Cf. Lucian’s attépovor xpnopol (Alex. 
26).— amroxtav@acvy, cf. the scutcheon of 
Captain Pope in Bunyan’s Holy War— 
‘the stake, the flame, and the good man 
invite)’. 

Vv. 16; 17. Detection was inevitable, 
for the very coins were stamped (Matt. 
xxii. 19) with the head of the Czsar, the 
gods, or Rome itself, and the prophet 
" apparently expected that genuine Chris- 
tians would refuse to sanction idolatry 
and condone blasphemy by handling 
such emblems of profanity F Ign. ad 
Magn. 5, 8vo vopiopara, & pev Beor, 5 Se 
kéopov). Only abject, servile devotees of 
the cultus will stoop to that! Irenzeus 
has a similar allusion (iv. 30. 2) to those 
who carried money “cum inscriptione 
et imagine Cesaris”.—pérwrov. This 
highly figurative allusion is to the habit 
of marking soldiers and slaves with a 


conspicuous tattoo or brand (cf. Lucian, 
Dea Syva; 3 Macc. ii. 29, where the 
Alexandrian Jews are branded with the 
mark of Dionysius; also on Gal. vi. 17); 
or, better still, to the religious cus- 
tom of wearing a god’s name as a 
talisman (cf. Deissmann, 349 f.). The 
general sense of the prediction is that 
the faithful will be shut up to the 
alternative of starving or of coming for- 
ward to avow their prohibited faith, so 
subtly and diabolically does the cultus of 
the emperor pervade all social life. An- 
other solution is to think of the xdpaypa 
or red stamp, which was essential to all 
documents of exchange (Deissmann, 
240 f.); it consisted of a red seal with 
tho emperor’s name or effigy. Ramsay 
(Seven Letters, pp. 106 f.) takes the 
whole description as a symbolic and 
rather sarcastic way of referring to a 
boycotting demand that every Asiatic 
Christian should somehow “stamp him- 
self overtly and visibly as loyal, or be 
disqualified from participation in ordinary 
social life and trading”. Probably the 
passage is a figurative and unqualified 
expression for conspicuous loyalty to the 
Imperial cult. In Ep. Lugd. the devil is 
said to work against Christ by “‘ excluding 
us from houses, baths, and markets, and 
also by forbidding any one of us to ap- 
pear anywhere”. 

Ver. 18. ‘‘Now for wisdom ’’—skill to 
penetrate the secret of the cryptogram 
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1y&L’, i.c., eEaxocror (-at) e&nxovra ef (NAPQ, etc., Iren., Vict., Pr.), but xf’, 7.¢., 
eEaxooror Sexa e& (C, 5, 11, Tic., Spec., “quidam sequentes idiotismum” apud 


Iren.). 


See on xiv. 20, and Zahn, § 75, n. 5. 


‘“‘There is no doubt but that 616 


given in the Jerusalem codex is the original Armenian reading ” (Conybeare). 


which would reveal the features of the 
dread opponent. This cryptic method 
was a favourite apocalyptic device, due 
partly to prudential reasons, partly to the 
desire for impressiveness ; Orientals loved 
symbolic and enigmatic modes of ex- 
pression in religion (cf. Apoc. Bar. xxviii. 
I, 2; Sib. Or. i. 141 f.; Barn. ix. 8, bur- 
lesqued by Lucian in Alex. 11). The 
prophet here drops the réle of seer for 
that of hierophant or cabbalist. He in- 
vites his readers to count the name or 
number of the Beast, t.e., to calculate a 
name whose letters, numerically valued 
on the fanciful principles of Gematria, 
would amount to 666. For John and 
his readers the Beast was primarily the 
foreign power which opposed the divine 
kingdom, 7.¢., in this case, the Roman 
empire. But the drift of the present 
oracle is the further identification of the 
empire with the emperor, or rather 
(ver. 3) with one emperor in particular. 
Hence the prophet throws out the hint 
which will solve his riddle: the number 
of rod @nplov is dpiWuds avOpaov, 
t.e., of a historic personality. *“AvOpéov 
does not require twdés or évds before it 
to bring this out. The only intelligible 
sense of the words is “‘a human num- 
ber,” z.e., not a number which is intelli- 
gible (for no other kind of number would 
be worth mentioning) but one which 
answered to an individual. Hence it isa 
matter of comparative indifference what 
the number of the Beast originally meant 
—TEITAN (so recently Abbott 80 fi= 
Titus, Teitous), H AATEINH (ITAAH) 


BACILEIA (Clemen), AATEINOC, 655 
ml=)iP) (=616), O59 D5 (= 666), 
Nimrod (yp 43 5, Bruston), or 


any other (cf. Cheyne’s Tvaditions and 
Beliefs of Anc. Israel, p. 248). This 
generic number is expressly identified or 
equalised by John with the number of an 
individual, viz., Nero Caesar (nna 0}); 
the Greek letters of which yield 666. 
The defective writing of OD) (without 
the yod) is not unexampled. Besides, the 


abbreviated form would gain, at a very 
slight expense, this telling and symet- 


trical cipher. Furthermore, when the 
last letter of Neron is dropped, this Latin- 
ised spelling brings the total value of 
the name to 616, the very variant which 
puzzled Irenzus. Gunkel’s proposal 


mT OWN (primal chaos=Tia- 
mat) suffers from several flaws; it omits 
the article, it employs a feminine ending 
which is not used in adjectives of this 
type, and “ primal” is not a conventional 


’ epithet of mystery (cf. G. F. Moore in 


Journ. Amer. Oriental Society, 1906, 
315 f.). Besides, as Gunkel admits, there 
are no Babylonian parallels to xiii. 11-17. 
Thus, while the application of the term 
is obvious, its origin is obscure. The 
basis of such contrivances (which became 
popular in Gnostic circles) was twofold: 
(a) gematria, which, using Greek and 
Hebrew letters to denote numbers, could 
often turn a name into a suggestive 
cipher; (b) isopsephia, which put two 
words together of the same numerical 
value (cf. for instances of iodyoa, 
Farrar 468 f. and Corssen). Probably 
the number of the Beast belonged to 
tradition. John plays upon it in order 
to disclose the shuddering climax of his 
oracle, that the final foe of the saints 
was Nero redivivus. The particular 
number 666 was specially apt as a sym- 
bol for this anti-divine power, since it 
formed a vain parody of the sacred num- 
ber seven (Gfrérer notes further the 
ominous usage of 13 =6+6+6 in Judges 
iii. 14, x. 8; Jerem. xxxii. 1, lii. 29; Luke 
xiii. 1, etc.), always falling short of it. 
In Sib. Or. i. 324 f. 888 represents Christ, 
and Origen (on Ezek. iv. g) remarks, 
apropos of the present passage, éoriv 6 
&pOu.ds otros TAVOUS TVUBoAoV Kal KaK- 
Hoes TOD TwTHPOS TH EKTH Hepa TeTrov- 
Odros. Irenzeus explains the suitability 
of the number as ‘in recapitulationem 
uniuersae apostasiae eius, quae facta est 
in sex millibus annorum” (adv. Haer. v. 
28, 2). Thus the very number 666 by it- 
self, may have been significant of the 
anti-divine power. The Neronic applica- 
tion would intensify and concentrate its 
meaning for John’s readers who were 
initiated. And such calculations, as the 
Pompeii graffiti prove, were familiar even 
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to Greek-speaking inhabitants of the em- 
pire. The Pergamos-inscriptions furnish 
analogous instances. 

CHAPTER XIV. The prophet again 
breaks off to point his readers across the 
sombre vista opened up by this oracle of 
the @nptoy, not to the church as an oasis 
and asylum on earth but to the glad sure 
hope of the faithful after death. Howcan 
the Onplov be met? Who (ver. 8) can hold 
out against such seductions? By way of 
answer to such doubts and fears the pro- 
phet raises the veil of the future for a 
moment to reveal the heavenly (cf. xiii. 
15, xiv. 3) survivors of the conflict (xiv. 
I-5); whereupon he rapidly sketches the 
doom of Rome and the pagan world by 
way of contrast (6-20). The latter pas- 
sage, in its present form and site, gives a 
proleptic outline of catastrophes described 
later on (cf. xiv. 7=xix. 1-6, xiv. 8=xviii. 
2, 3, etc.). The two supreme motives for 
patient loyalty on the part of the saints 
(ver. 12) are, (a2) negatively, fear of the 
fate reserved for the unbelieving (xiv.8- 
11), and, (0) positively, the bliss in store 
for the loyal (ver. 13, cf. 1-5). 

Vy. I-5, introduced as a foil to what 
precedes and as an anticipation of xxi.- 
xxii., is “fa sort of Te Deum” (Well- 
hausen), a vision of the Lamb no longer 
ds sldin but triumphant (militant on the 
mount of Olives, Zech. xiv. 3 f., against 
the nations=Apoc, xi. 8, 18), attended 
by the élite of the redeemed who had 
worshipped him, not the Emperor, dur- 
ing their life-time. The Jewish tradition 
underlying this oracle seems to have 
been cognate to that of En. i. 4 f. (Greek), 
reflected already in vii. 1-8; it showed the 
rallying of the faithful remnant at mount 
Zion (Joel ii. 32; Isa. xi. g-12) after the 
throes of the latter days (cf. on xi. 19). 
In terms of this John pictures the Chris- 
tians who appear with Jesus their mes- 
siah upon earth (cf. v. 10, xx. 4-6). 
Verses 1-5 thus hint faintly and. frag- 
mentarily at the belief that, before the 
general judgment and recompense of the 
saints (xi, 18, xx. 11 f.), the vanguard 
who had borne the brunt of the struggle 
would enjoy a special bliss of their own. 


1, 6. 

@ dim. dey. 
NT. xviii. 
22. 


3: 


The prophet does not stop to elaborate 
this independent anticipation of xx. 4-6, 
but hurries on (6 f.) to depict the negative 
side, viz., the downfall of the enemy. 
When Caligula first attempted to enforce 
his worship on the Jews, the pious flung 
themselves on the ground, “stretching 
out their throats” in their readiness to 
die sooner than let their God be profaned 
(Jos. Bell. ii. 10, 4; Ant. xviii. 8, 3). 
John desiderates an equally dauntless 
temper in Christians, though they could 
not hope to avert, as the Jews had done, 
the imperial propaganda of the false pro- 
phet (xiii. 16 f.; cf. 2 Thess. ii.). Martyr- 
dom (xiv. 13, cf. xiii. 15) was all that 
the majority could expect. But loyalty 
would bring them ultimate triumph. 
The passage is not simply Christian but 
from the hand of the prophet himself. 
Ver. x. Instead of the beast, the 
Lamb; instead of the beast’s followers 
and their mark, the Lamb’s followers 
with the divine name; instead of the 
pagan earth, mount Zion. The vision 
is based on an old Jewish apocalyptic 
tradition, copied by the Christian editor 
of 4 Esdras (ii. 42) but already present in 
the Jewish original (xiii. 35: ipse [2.e., 
Messias] stabit super cacumen montis 
Sion, 39 et quoniam uidisti eum colligen- 
tem ad se aliam multitudinem pacificam, 
hae sunt decem tribus), which apparently 
described (cf. Joel ii. 32) a further cycle 
of the tradition underlying vii. 1-8. The 
appearance of this manlike messiah on 
mount Zion was accompanied by the 
manifestation of the celestial Zion (post- 
poned here till xxi.). Thus, xiv. 1-5 is, in 
some respects, a companion panel to vii. 
9 f., though the retinue of messiah are 
painted in more definitely Jewish colours. 
They are distinguished for their testimony 
borne against the Imperial cultus and 
the contaminations of the pagan world. 
Ver. 3. Who sing the new song? 
angels or the redeemed? In v. Q it is 
chanted not before the living creatures and 
elders but by them; here it is not origin- 
ally sung by the redeemed (as in xv. 3 
and 4 Esd. ii. 42) but is intelligible to 
them and to them alone. Their experi- 
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24 (Melito tov evvovxov), 2 Clem. xii. 2, C.I.G. 3098 (map@évor iepareias, in ethnic sense). 
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m Matt. 


xvi. 24-25, Joh. xxi. 19, 1 Pet. ii. 21-22. Quoted (in Ep. Luge) of the martyr Vettius Epagathus. 


nas in Mark vi. 56 (indic.). 
liii. 9, Zeph. iii. 13, Ps. xiv. 1f., xxx. 2. 
(sacrificial). 


02 Pet.ii.r. pcf.Schol. on q 2 
T Jude 24; cf. Col. i. 22, 1 Pet. i. 19, Heb. ix. 14 


urip. Orest. 96. qi Pet. ii. 22, Isa. 


1 Tj. (Al), Ws., Bj. rightly om. ws (with PQ, etc., Me., Pesh., Aeth., Arm., Orig., 
Method., Ande, pal, Areth., Pr.) before wSny, as an echo of ver. 2. 


ence enabled them to enter into its mean- 
ing. This privilege is due to (vv. 4-5) 
their previous character and conduct, 
This inner circle are ascetics, wapQ€vou. 
i.¢., not merely unmarried or free from 
sexual vice but celibates (cf. Cheyne, 
Orig. Psalter, 446; Hoennicke, das 
Fudenchristentum, 1908, 130 f.; Balden- 
sperger, 109; von Dobschiitz, 39 f., 228, 
261); cf. 1 Cor. vii. 32. The prevailing 
Jewish respect for marriage did not check 
a tendency to celibacy which was by no 
means confined to the Essenes or Thera- 
peutae. Even Methodius, who allegorises 
the seven heads of xii. 3 into the seven 
deadly sins and the stars of xii. 2 into 
heretics, takes this phrase literally, in the 
sense of virginity not simply of purity (so 
Epiph. Her. xxx. 2); and, although the 
touch is too incidental to bear pressing, 
it is unmistakable (cf. Introd. § 6). In 
the popular religion of Phrygia there was 
a feeling (expressed in the eunuchism, 
e.g., of the priests at Hierapolis) that 
one came nearer to the divine life by 
annihilating the distinction of sex, while 
in the votive inscriptions of Asia Minor 
(C. B. P. i. 137) marriage is not recog- 
nised as part of the divine or religious 
life. This atmosphere of local feeling, 
together with the lax moral conscience 
of the popular religion, would foster the 
religious tendency to regard celibates 
as pre-eminently near to God.—axodov- 
Ootvres : either a historic present to secure 
vividness (&kodov@ycavres, syr. S), in 
which case the allusion is to their earthly 
loyalty (reff.), or, more probably (in view 


of tardyer, pres.),a description of their 
heavenly privilege and position (cf. vii. 
17), borrowed from Egyptian religion 
where the “ followers of Horus,” the divine 
and victorious son of Osiris, were a series 
of celestial kings who were supposed to 
have reigned during the earlier dynasties. 
To be among the “followers of Horus” 
was an equivalent for immortal life. Cf. 
E. B. D. tor: “Let me rise up among 
those who follow the great God; Iam the 
son of Maiti, and that which he abomina- 
teth is the spirit of falsehood [cf. Apoc. 
xiv. 5]. 1am in triumph!”’—dé in 3, 4 is 
equivalent to the partitive é« (cf. v. 9).— 
amwapyy: they form the firstfruits of 
mankind for God; others are to follow, 
but these are the élite, they have a pres- 
tige all their own. The idea of priority 
shades into that of superiority, though in 
a very different way from that of Rom. 
xi. 16. Dr. Rendel Harris (in Present 
Day Papers, May, 1gor) describes the 
interest and excitement at Jerusalem dur- 
ing the early days of summer when “ the 
first ripe figs were in the market. When 
one’s soul desires the vintage or the fruit- 
age of the summer. . . the trees that are 
a fortnight to the fore are the talk and 
delight of the town.”—«al 7.4., usually 
taken as a scribe’s gloss. Elsewhere the 
ay are redeemed by, not for, the Lamb 

v. Q). 

_ Ver. 5. Gpopor, “unblemished” (a 
ritual term), possibly contains a sacrificial 
tinge, like dtapyy in some of the inscrip- 
tions (= gift to deity), cf. Thieme’s In- 
schriften von Magnesia, 26. These 
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t viii. 13. u a genuine gospel (cf. Gal. i. 8). 
Luke xxi. 35. 
Fear God, not the beast, cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 19. 


X X. II, xiii. 7, and (for cad epexeg,) xi. 18, xiii. 12, 


15, 17f,, 
perhaps 
like the 
idiomatic 
use of a. 
in Plato, 
= Tpo- 
oer, Cf. 
use of 
€repos in 
Dan. viii. 

13, etc. 
vi Pet. i. 25; for contr. John xvi. 12, w Cf. 
y cf. iv, 1, etc. z xi. 18, 
a xi. 13. 


1 ahdov is more likely to have been omitted (so $¥*Q, Orig., etc., Bs.), owing to 
the difficulty of reference (x. 1, xi. 15) than to have been inserted. For ayyedov J. 


Weiss conj. aerov. 


adherents are redeemed. But in another 
aspect their qualities of purity and guile- 
lessness form a sweet sacrifice to God. 
A Christian not only may be redeemed 
but may sacrifice himself in the interests 
of the Redeemer.—petSos. In view of 
xxi. 8, 27, xxii. I5 it is superfluous to 
think of prophets or teachers specially 
(Weinel, 146-148) in this connexion, al- 
though the gifts of utterance and pro- 
phecy were particularly associated with 
asceticism (En. 1xxxiii., cviii., etc.) in the 
eatly church of the first century; e.g., 
“the whole yoke of the Lord” in Did. 
vi. may refer to celibacy (in which case 
téderog would be equivalent to Gpwpos 
here). Cf. the discussion of reasons, in a 
Babylonian incantation (Zimmern, die 
Beschwirungstafeln Shurpu, 5, 6), why 
the sufferer was punished. ‘‘ Has he 
for ‘no’ said ‘yes’, | For ‘yes’ said‘ no’? 
. . . Was he frank in speaking | but false 
in heart? | Wasit ‘yes’ with his mouth | 
but ‘no’ in his heart?’’ The Assyrian 
idiom for loyalty is ‘‘true speech in the 
mouth of the people,” neither rebellious 
nor seditious talk. 

Vv. 6-20: the fearful doom of the im- 
penitent pagans is announced in a triple 
vision of angels (ver. 6-13), whereupon a 
proleptic summary of the final judgment 
on the world follows (ver. 14-20). In 
6-13, 12-13 and Kat év 7. a. (10) are the 
only specifically Christian touches; but 
the latter need not even be a scribal 
gloss, and 6-11 is intelligible as the out- 
burst of a vehement Jewish Christian 
apocalyptist. The stylistic data do not 
justify any hypothesis of an edited source. 
The first angel (6-7) announces (evayye- 
Xoat here, and perhaps also in x. 7, in 
neutral sense of LXX, 2 Sam. xviii. 19-20; 
Dio Cass. Ixi. 13) to the universe the 
news that the divine purpose is now to 
be consummated, but that there is still 
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(cf. xi. 3) a chance to repent (implicit, cf. 
Mark i. 15). The sterner tone of viii. 13- 
ix. 21 is due to the fact that men were 
there accounted as strictly responsible for 
their idolatry and immorality. Here the 
nations are regarded in the first instance 
as having been seduced by Rome into the 
Imperial cultus (8-9); hence they get a 
warning and a last opportunity of trans- 
ferring their allegiance to its rightful ob- 
ject. The near doom of the empire, of 
which the prophet is convinced even in 
the hour of her aggrandisement (xiii. 8), 
is made a motive for urging her beguiled 
adherents to repent in time and her 
Christian victims to endure (xiv. 12). 
The substance of this proclamation is not 
much of a gospel, and the prophet evi- 
dently does not look for much result, if 
any. Its ‘‘pure, natural theism” (Sim- 
cox) is paralleled by that of Rom. ii. 5 f, 

Ver. 6. wetépevov: angels begin to 
fly in the Jewish heaven about the be- 
ginning of the first century B.c. (En. Ixi. 


I). 

er. 7. TWojoavte k.T.A- Since he who 
has created has the right to judge his 
creatures, as well as to receive their wor- 
ship (cf. iv. 11 f., etc.) —d@pa = the fixed 
(cf. 15), kaupds the fit, moment for action, 
Contrast with this summons Lucan’s 
fulsome appeal to Nero (i. 57 f,): ‘‘ lib- 
rati pondera cceli Orbe tene medio,” 
etc. The second angel of the trio an- 
nounces the faults and fall of (ver. 8) 
Rome asasecond Babylon. The prophet 
quotes from the postexilic oracle ap- 
pended to Jeremiah (Jer. li. ais 
has probably the double sense carried by 
the English term “passion”. As history 
proves, the Cesar cult fairly intoxicated 
people, especially in the East. In Asia 
Minor it became a perfect passion with 
many communities, They will find it a 
different kind of passion, the prophet 
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(SO Xviii. 2), Moult. i. 135; cf. Isa. xxi. 


Seductive infi f idolatry (as in xiil. 2, Jer. 1. 2). 
Che aateribaameeopions: Yi eres XXV. 17-19, 27-29, xxxii. 1, also Ps. Ixxv. 9, Ps. Sol. 


m cf. Jos. Ant. xvii. 6, 1, xviii. 9, 8, etc. 


k he, as well as Babylon; cf. on tii. 20. 
viii. 15. See below at xvi. 19, xix, 15. 
ix. 18, o As Mark viii. 38, Acts x. 22, etc. 


f Dan. iv. 27 (30), Jer. li. 58. 


e7 Petiivy t3. ; 1 
i gen. as vii. 3, etc. 


h xiii. 12-17. 
n Cf. on 


1 The tautological Sevrepos goes either before (AQ, 1, etc., Areth., Lach., Tr., Al., 
WH, Sw., Bj.) or after (NccCP, min., Me., Pesh., Arm., etc., Ti., Ws.) ayyedos. 
Tov Oupov (om. fuld. 1, 96, Tic., Pr., Cassiod.) as at xviii. 3 (om. S., Pr.) a gloss [Bl., 


§ 35, 6]? Cp. xvii. 2. 
24... avTov (om. S.) a gloss? 


grimly writes, drawing on a powerful 
O.T. figure; the passion of God’s hot in- 
dignation will be forced down their throats, 
like a bitter draught (ver. 10). @upds, how- 
ever, besides translating a Hebrew equi- 
valent for “ fury” (Isa. li. 17 f.), is oc- 
casionally a LXX rendering for the ana- 
logous idea of ‘‘ venom” or “ poison” 


(mon OF ines, cf. Job xx. 16), and 
this would yield a good sense here. 

Vv. 9-11. The third angel proclaims 
that the deliberate adherents of the Im- 
perial cultus are to be held responsible 
for their actions, and punished accord- 
ingly. The object is that these votaries 
may be ‘‘scared into faith by warning of 
sin’s pains”, The plea of force (xiii. 12) 
is no excuse (cf. Matt. x, 28). 

Ver.10. Kexepaopévov here as in xviii. 
6 by oxymoron = “poured out,” the 
original meaning of ‘‘mixed” (with 
water) being dropped. The torture (de- 
picted from Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10) is inflicted 
before the holy angels (who evidently sit 
as assessors at the judgment, En. xlviii. 
9), &ytwv being either an efitheton ornans 
or an allusion to xii. 8-9. Normally 
the prophet’ refrains from introducing 
such spectators of doom (xix. 20, xx. 
10-14). ‘Fire is the divine cruelty of 
the Semitic religions " (Doughty), but 


(Bj., cf. xiii. 16). 


the torment which Judaism designed for 
fallen angels and apostates is assigned 
here to the worshippers of the Caesars. 
The Apocalypse is silent upon agents 
of torture; they are not theangels, much 
less the devil (who is himself punished, 
xx. 10). But, like 4 Esd. vii. [ver. 36] 
(‘‘the furnace of Gehenna shall be dis- 
closed and over against it the paradise of 
delight’), John locates the place of tor- 
ment over against the place of rest. For 
such grim popular fancies Enoch (xxvii. 2, 
3, xlviii. 9, xc. 26, 27) is mainly respon- 
sible; there (as in Clem, Hom. xvii.) the 
tortures proceed under the eyes of the 
righteous, though (especially in the later 
fragments, as in John’s Apoc,) the 
moralisation of the idea has advanced, 
until Gehenna vanishes from the scene 
of bliss. ‘It is impossible for us to 
understand how such a sight could be 
compatible with heavenly happiness ” 
(Stanton, ¥ewish and Christian Messiah, 
Pp. 344; of. Lecky’s European Morals, ii. 
225 f.), but the psychological basis of the 
ghastly expectation can be verified in the 
cruder types of primitive and modern re- 
ligion. Most critics delete kat évdémaov 
Tov apvlov as another gloss (cf. on ver. 
4); the position of Jesus after the 
angels is not unexampled (cf. i. 4, 5), 
even if before the holy angels were not 
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tative (Moult. i. 114). 
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taken (Bs., Baljon) as a periphrasis for the 
divine presence (Luke xii. 8, 9, xv, Io). 

Ver. 12. The prospect of this fearful 
and imminent retaliation is not only a 
warning to weak-minded Christians but a 
consolation to the loyal. To be a saint is 
to obey God and to believe in Jesus at all 
costs. Contemporary Jews took a similar 
encouragement: “if ye endure and per- 
severe in his fear, and do not forget him, 
the times will change over you for good, 
and ye will see the consolation of Zion” 
(Apoc. Bay. xliv. 7). John’s words tnp. 
7. évToAas T. @. are an answer to the com- 
plaint and claim that God’s command- 
ments were being neglected by every one 
except the Jews (cf. the plaintive cry of 
4 Esd. iii. 33: ‘I have gone hither and 
thither through the nations and seen their 
abundance, though they remember not thy 
commandments”; 32, “Is there any 
other nation that knoweth thee save 
Israel? yet their reward appeareth: not, 
and their labour hath no fruit ”’). 

Ver. 13. The ‘approaching climax of 
retribution upon pagan Rome affects the 
dead as well as the living. The latter 
are encouraged to hold on in hope; the 
former are brought nearer their reward 
(cf. vi. 11, xi. 18). *Amdpre goes with 
paxdptor (note here and in Clem, Rom, 
xlvii. the first application of p. to the 
dead saints) rather than with amo€vjo- 
koyres, and of év x. @aro8. (which is time- 
less, like mpook. 7. 8. in ver. 11) denotes 
all who die in the faith, loyal to their 
Lord, 7.¢., primarily martyrs and con- 
fessors (cf. xiii. 8, 15). They die ‘tin 
His fellowship, as it were in His arms” 
(Beyschlag). Like Paul (in 1 Thess, iv. 


y Contrast x. 4. 


aii, 7, etc.; cf. xxii. 16-17. 
¢ (Isa. lvii. 1-2) like sec. fut. pass, of xaiw. cf. Jannaris, 


Vv xii. 17; 


men (Acts 


x ii. 13; cf. Rom. iii. 22, 26, Mark xi. 22, etc. (object. gen.), cf. Seeberg’s der Katech. 
zi Th. iv. 16, 1 Cor. xv. 18; cf. 


Sap. iv. 7-12. Frequen- 
b Pract. = dru (cf. John viii. 56, ix. 2, 
ist. Greek Gramm, 


15), though on different grounds, the 
writer is controverting a fear (cf. 4 Esd. 
xiii. 24) that at the advent of messiah 
those who survived on earth would have 
some advantage over those who had al- 
ready died. ‘Yea, saith the Spirit ’’— 
ratifying what has been said—* happy to 
rest from their labours”’ (i.e., their Chris- 
tian activities, not the special form of 
their death for the faith). So far as 
the sense is concerned, it matters little 
whether tva «.t.A. depends on pakdptor 
or a&molyvyokovtes. Both constructions 
are grammatically legitimate, though the 
former is perhaps closer. The point of 
the passage (note mvedpa and yparfov, 
as in i.-ili.,, xxii. 6 f.) is that the bliss of 
death for a Christian consists not in 
mere rest from labour but in a rest which 
brings the reward of labour. While 
death brings the rest, the reward cannot 
be given till the final judgment. Conse- 
quently the near prospect of the latter is 
welcome, among other reasons, because 
it means the long-deferred recompense 
(xi. 18) for the faithful dead. So far from 
being forgotten (ii. 2 f., 19, 23, etc.), their 
épya, accompany them to judgment and 
—it is implied—receive their proper re- 
ward there (cf. Milton’s fourteenth son- 
net). The bliss of the departed therefore 
depends upon two grounds: their épya 
are not to be overlooked, and the interval 
of waiting is now (a4mdprt) brief. The 
fourth degree of bliss in 4 Esd. vii. [95] 
is that the departed spirits of the just 
understand ‘the rest which, gathered in 
their chambers [cf. Apoc. vi. 9-11] they 
can enjoy now with deep quietness, 
guarded by angels, as well as the glory 
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which still awaits them in the latter 
days”. John does not share the current 
pessimistic belief (cf. Apoc. Bar. xi.-x11. 4, 
Verg. Aen. i. 94 f., with Isa. lvii, 1 f.) that 
death was preferable to life, in view of the 
overwhelming miseries of the age. His 
thought is not that death is happier than 
life under the circumstances, but that if 
death came in the line of religious duty it 
involved no deprivation. The language 
reflects Gen. ii. 2 (with kémov put for 
épywv), but while it is true enough, it is 
hardly apposite, to think of the dead 
as resting from works (Heb. iv. g), no 
more being needed. The root of the 
passage lies not in the Iranian belief 
(Brandt, 423 f., Boklen, 41) that the soul 
was escorted by its good deeds to bliss 
in another world (cf. Maas, Orpheus, 
217 f.), but in the closer soil of Jewish 
hope (cf. Bacher’s Agada d. Tannaiten,? 
i. 399 f.; Volz 103) as in En. ciii. 2, 3, 
Apoc. Bar. xiv. 12, 13, and Pirke Aboth 
vi. 9 (hora discessus hominis non comi- 
tantur eum argentum aut aurum aut 


lapides pretiosi aut margaritae, sed lex. 


et opera bona). In 4 Esd. vii. 35 (where, 
at the resurrection of the dead, ‘the 
work shall follow and the reward be dis- 
closed”’) ofus may be a Hebraism for 
“recompense” (Ps. cix. 20 épyov, cf. 
1 Ti. v. 25). Contemporary Jewish es- 
chatology also took a despairing view of 
the world (cf. 4 Esd. iv. 26-33). But 
while the dead are pronounced “ blessed,” 
e.g., in Apoc. Bar. xi. 7, it is because 
they have not lived to see the ruins of 
Jerusalem and the downfall of Israel. 
Better death than that experience! Death 
is a blessing compared with the life which 
falls upon times so out of joint (x. 6 f.). 
The living may well envy the dead. In 
John’s Apocalypse, on the other hand, 
the dead are felicitated because they miss 
nothing by their martyrdom. Yet life 
is a boon. No plaintive, weary cry of 
Weltschmerz rises from the pages of this 
Apocalypse.—avamavw in the papyri 
means relief from public duties or the 
“resting” of land in agriculture (cf. U. 
Wilcken’s Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, 
1.-pps 157 hi). 

Vv. 14-20, in their present position, 
are a proleptic and realistic summary 
of the final judgment, representing as 
a divine catastrophe what xvi.-xvii. 
delineate as the outcome of semi- 


political movements (¢f. xviii. after xvii.). 
The strange picture ot messiah (14 f., 
contrast i. ro f., xix. 11 f.), the absence 
of any allusion to the Beasts (9-11) or to 
the Imperial cultus, the peculiar angel- 
ology, and the generally disparate nature 
of the scene as compared with the con- 
text, point to the isolated character of the 
episode. The abrupt mention of the city 
(20) suggests that the tradition belonged 
to the cycle underlying xi. 1-13 (the 
city, 13), and several critics (e.g., Spitta, 
Erbes, Weyland, Vélter, Schon, Briggs, 
Rauch) regard it variously as a finale to 
the oracles of that chapter. But the 
connexion is one of tradition rather than 
of literary unity. The data of style and 
content leave it uncertain even whether 
the episode goes back to a source or a 
tradition, whether it is Jewish (so especi- 
ally Sabatier, Pfleiderer, and Rauch) or 
Jewish Christian (Sch6én, Erbes, Bru- 
ston, J. Weiss, etc.), and, if Jewish 
Christian, whether it was written by the 
author of the Apocalypse (Weizsacker) 
or not. The least obscure feature is the 
victory of the messiah over antichrist and 
his legions (not of an angelic judgment 
on Israel, J. Weiss) in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem (cf. xi. 13, xiv. 1 f., and xx. g) 
at the end of the world, an expectation 
of which we have another variant appar- 
ently in xix. 11 f. Probably the prophet 
inserts the episode here in order to re- 
peat, in a graphic and archaic, although 
somewhat incongruous fashion, the final 
doom of which he has just been speak- 
ing and to which he is about to lead up 
(xv.-xx.) through a fresh series of catas- 
trophes. “If one might venture to wish 
to discard as an interpolation any part 
of the attested text of the Apocalypse, it 
would be this passage. Howcan it be 
understood of anything but the final 
judgment? Yet it comes here as any- 
thing but final... . The earth goes on 
just as before” (Simcox). But here, as 
often elsewhere, the clue lies partly 
in the vivid inconsequence of dream- 
pictures, partly in the preacher’s desire 
to impress his hearers, and partly in the 
poetic, imaginative freedom of his own 
mind. 

Ver. 14. This royal, judicial figure is 
evidently the messiah (drawn from Dan. 
vii. 13, which had been already inter 
preted thus in En. xxxvii.-Ixxi. and 4 
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1 Before exwv Lach., Al., Tr. (marg.), Ws. [WH], [Sw.] add the o of AC, vg., 


Syr., S. 


Esd. xiii.). The crown (omitted in i. 13 
f.) was a familiar appurtenance of deity 
in Phrygia (e.g., of Apollo); for the cloud 
as the seat of deity, cf. Verg. Aen. ix. 
638-640, etc. 

Ver. 15. GAAos Gyyedos, as in ver. 6. 
The alternatives are (a) to translate 


“another, an angel” (qrdn mn) 
which might be the sense of the Greek 
(cf. Od. i. 132, Clem. Protreft. ix. 87. 3) 
but is harsh, or (b) to take the figure of 
ver. 14 aS an angel (Porter) and not as 
the messiah at all (which, in the face of 
i. 13, is difficult). The subordinate and 
colourless character of the messiah is 
certainly puzzling, and tells against the 
Christian authorship of the passage. 
Messiah is summoned to his task by an 
angel, and even his task is followed up 
by another angel’s more decisive inter- 
ference. He seems an angelic figure 
(cf. on xix. 17), perhaps primus inter 
pares among the angels (so En. xlvi. r: 
“and I saw another being [i.e., the Son 
of Man] whose countenance had the ap- 
pearance of a man, and his face was full 
of graciousness, like one of the holy 
angels”). The conception was incon- 
sistent with John’s high Christology, but 
he may have retained it, like so much 
else, for its poetic effect, or as part of 
a time-honoured apocalyptic tradition. 
That the messiah should receive divine 
instructions through one of his comrades 
(Heb. i. 6, 9; cf. Zech. ii. 3, 4) was perhaps 
not stranger than that he should require 
an angel in order to communicate with 
men (i. 1). mépapov «.7,A. The double 


figure of judgment (harvest and vintage) 
is copied from the poetic parallelism of 
Joel iii. 13 ; the independent rendering of 


row by méuoy and gBarey, and the 
change of agent from messiah (14-16) 
to an angel (17-20, so Mark xiii. 39 f.), 
show that the writer is using the Hebrew 
of that passage (where God does the 
reaping). 

Ver. 16. The 8Spémavoy (only here, xiv. 
14-19, in Apocalypse; cf. C. B. P. ii. 
652 f. for a Phrygian inscription kal ro 
&pas Spémavov eis Tov bKov avrov) is 
represented as a living thing, probably 
like the Spéravov werépevov of Zech. 
vy. 1 (Wellhausen). The classical use of 
reaping to symbolise death and destruc- 
tion is too common to need illustration. 
“The harvest of the earth is ripe and 
dry,” but this ripeness of paganism for 
judgment (Jer. li. 33) is re-stated drama- 
tically (17-20) in a parallel O.T. symbol 
from the wine-press. The angelic mise- 
en-scéne recalls that of viii. 3-5. Unlike 
the harvest-symbol, the vintage-symbol 
is worked out vividly (cf. Gen. xlix. 11; 
Isa. Ixiii. 1 f.). 

Ver. 18. mupéds. The figure of this 
angel (=Jehuel in rabbinic tradition, 
Gfrérer, i. 369) has an Iranian tinge. 
The justice of the punishment is attested 
by its origin in the purpose of one who 
corresponded to the Persian Amshas- 
pand (cf. on i. 4), Ashem Vahishtan, who 
presided over fire and at the same time 
symbolised the closely allied conceptions 
of goodness, truth, and right in Zoroas- 
trian mythology (cf. H. ¥., 1904, 350). 


10 “Qupod Tod Geod tov péyav. 
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u John xi. 18, xxi. 8 (cf. Blass, 95); at most a Latinism 


1 And. (comm.), reading (with 79) tA. efax. ef. [Staxorray, $8, 26, S.], explains the 
number symbolically as the perfection of wickedness; 1000 being the most perfect 
of numbers, the deluge occurring in the 6ooth year of Noah, and the creation (now 
stained and corrupted) being completed on the 6th day. 


A similar representation of an angel 
speaking from the fire in connexion with 
providence occurs in Chag. 14 b. 

Ver. 19. The ungrammatical Tov péyav 
may be due to the fact that Ayvds is 
occasionally masculine (Win. § 8. 10; 
Helbing, 46), or—by a rough constr. ad 
sensum—to apposition with tov 6bupdv 
(understood). 

Ver. 20. The heathen are stamped and 
crushed till their blood gushes out of the 
wine-press to the height of a horse’s 
bridle and to the extent of about two 
hundred miles. This ghastly hyper- 
bole, borrowed partly from Egyptian 
(wine=the blood of those who fought 
against the gods) and partly from Jewish 
eschatology (En. c. 3: ‘and the horses 
will walk up to the breast in the blood 
of sinners, and the chariot will be sub- 
merged to its height”), happens to be 
used later by the Talmud in connexion 
with the carnage at Bether (cf. Schlatter’s 
Die Tage Trajans, p. 37; also Sib. iti. 
633 f.; 4 Esd. xv. 35; Sil. Ital. iii. 704). 
The place is to be a veritable Senlac 
(sang lac).— a6 «.7.A., probably a round 
number (see crit. note) compounded out 
4 and its multiples (like 144,000 out of 
12), to denote completeness (Vict. =per 
omnes mundi quattuor partes). After 
the fall of Rome (xiv. 8 f.), the rest of 
the world (ex hypothesi impenitent, xiv. 
6-8) is ripe for the traditional (Dan. ix. 
26) judgment. The same sequence is 
reproduced roughly and on a larger scale 
in xvii.-xviii. (fall of Rome) and xix.-xx. 
(doom of other nations). This parallelism 
and the sense of the Joel passage militate 
against the attractive idea that xiv. 14- 
16 is the ingathering of the saints (so 


Alford, Milligan, Bruston, Briggs, Titius, 
Gilbert, and Swete).—é§w0ev x.t-A. This 
fearful vengeance is located by Jewish 
tradition in some valley (of Jehoshaphat 
=Yah judges?) near Jerusalem (Joel), 
on the mount of Olives (Zech. xiv. 4), or 
in Palestine generally (Dan. xi. 45; of. 
below on xvi. 16), i.e., as a rule in close 
proximity to the sacred capital, where 
the messiah was to set up his kingdom. 

After this partial anticipation of the 
final catastrophe, the Apocalypse returns 
to a fuller and independent description 
of its processes (xv. 2-4=xiv. I-5, xv. 
I, 5-xvi.=xiv. 6-11, 14-20). The pano- 
rama of the prelude is once more seven- 
fold, but this time seven angels (under 
the control of God, xvi. 9) drench the 
earth with plagues from seven bowls 
which are brimming with the divine 
anger. The vision is a poetical expan- 
sion of Lev. xxvi. 21 (mpooOyjow tpiv 
mAnyas éwrda Kata Tas Gpaptias tpov, 
cf. 18, 24, 28). The plagues, like Hab- 
bakuk’s theophany, recall the Egyptian 
plagues (Exod. vii.-x.), but their descrip- 
tion is less impressive than the previous 
cycles of punishment. Like the seven 
trumpets (viii. 2-5), they are introduced 
by a scene in heaven (xv. 2-4); ver. 1 is 
merely a title or frontispiece to what 
follows (5 f.), since the angels do not be- 
come visible till 5 (cf. viii. 1-2, 6), and 
do not receive their bowls till 7. This 
Bavpacréy (awe-inspiring) onpetov is 
the sequel (@AXo) to that of xii. x f., and 
the plagues are final (x éoydras), in 
contrast to the trumpet-plagues (ix. 20), 
as they represent the wrath of God which 
can no longer be repressed (xvii.-xix. = 
the working out of these plagues, cf. xvi, 
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XV. 1. Kat ef8ov addXo onpeiov év 1 odpavd péya Kala Cf. Exod, 
x 


Vv. II. 


*“Oaupacrdv, dyyédous éxrd Exovtas mAnyds éwrd tas eoxdtas, Sti bx. 7. 


év adtais ” 


Oddacoay *badivyy peptypévyy mupi, Kal tods viKdvTas ek Tod 
*Onpiou Kat ék ris eixdvos adrod Kat éx Tod dpiOpod Tod ° dvéparos 


ére€oOn 6 °Oupds tod Ocod. 


C Vi. 17, Xi. 
2. Kal eldoy ws 18, 

, div. 6, same 
scene 

(cf. ver, 7 
substan- 
tially, 


abtod éot&ras *émi thy * Oddagcay Thy © Sadivny, 2xovtas * KLOdpas e xiii. 17, 


ToU Qeod. 


~ A 38 aA 3 , 
Gcod Kat Thy wdihy Tod dpviou, ™ hyovtes, 


™s 9, 
h v. 8, xiv. 2. i xiv. 3, 
m From Song of Three Child. 4. 


12-f., xix. 10, xvil--1).- Like ch. xvi., to 
which it forms an overture, xv. is not the 
revision of a Jewish source (so especi- 
ally Spitta, Ménégoz, and Schmidt) but 
Christian (Briggs, Erbes) and the work 
of the Apocalyptist himself (Sabatier, 
Schon, Bousset, etc.) 

Vv. 2-4. An interlude like xix. 1 f. 
The manifestation of divine judgment 
(4) evokes reverence (contrast xvi. 11) 
and praise from the saints in heaven. 

Ver. 2. vix. é« «.7.A.. “those who 
came off conquerors from ”’—another 
pregnant use of é« (cf. ii. 21, viii. 11 
combining the ideas of victory over G 
on ii. 7) and deliverance from. A pos- 
sible Latinism (cf. Livy viii. 8, uictoriam 
ferre ex aliquo; xlv. 38, aliquis est Romae 
qui triumphari de Macedonis nolit ?) ? 
The prophet paints the downfall of the 
Roman persecutor in terms of the Jewish 
tradition preserved, ¢.g., in Targ. Jerus. 
(on Exod. xii. 42) which singled out four 
memorable nights, that of the creation, 
that on which God’s promise of a son 
came to Abram, that of the tenth Egyp- 
tian plague, and that on which the world 
is ended (when Moses appears in a cloud 
from the wilderness and messiah in a 
cloud from Rome, led by the Word of 
the Lord). Cf. Schemoth Rabba on 
Exod. xii. 2: ex quo Deus mundum 
suum elegit, determinauit principium 
mensis redemptionis, quo liberati sunt 
Israelitae ex Aegypto, et quo liberabuntur 
futuro saeculo. In time as well as in 
method (cf. on viii. 6, and 1 Cor. x. 1-11) 
the two redemptions, Mosaic and mes- 
sianic, are to correspond.—vpf, a truly 
Red sea, red with the glow of God’s 
wrath. Like Pharaoh and his host 
(Exod. xv. 5, 1o=Apoc. xviii. 21) the 
persecutors of God’s people in these latter 
days not only fail to effect their purpose, 
but are themselves destroyed by God’s 
vengeance (cf. xvi. 2). The faithful get 


lv. II, 


1 i% 290. kk a a x 
3- Kal ‘adouc. thy wdhv “ Mwucdéws Tod 'Sovdou Tod Elsewhere 


in Apoc. 
(Vv. 13, vii. 
I, X. 2, 5, 
8) émt 


g Cf. use of Spaxdvtwy in Ps. Ixxiv. 14, LXX. (Apoc. xiii. 2, 11, and 1 M i 
i xi k On form, cf. Win. § 5, 20 c, Se hee Hoke Wee 
For sequence of thought, see Jude, 5f. 


elbing, 59. 1 Cf. Heb. iii. 5-6. 


through their sea of troubles, resisting 
threats and persuasions, and now stand 
safe at (¢.e., on the shore of) the hea- 
venly sea. ‘‘ Duteous mourning we fulfil / 
In God’s name ; but by God’s will / Doubt 
not the last word is still / victory” (D. G. 
Rossetti). Here, as at xii. 11 the thrill 
of triumph is enhanced by the fearful 
odds against which the saints had to 
contend. Apparently the world is now 
tenanted by pagans only, God’s faith- 
ful having been removed. Hence the 
plagues are all-embracing (contrast vii. 
ety Chis xx. 4 

Ver. 3. As in Exod. xiv.-xv. Moses 
leads Israel in a song of praise to God 
over the dead Egyptians, so, after Rome’s 
downfall (xiv. 8 f., ver. 2) the faithful are 
led by their captain (xii. 11, xiv. 1, 4, cf. 
Heb. ii. 12), in a chant of triumph and 
gratitude. (Note the lack of any refer- 
ence to their own sufferings. Their in- 
terest is in the great work of God.) For 
messiah as a second Moses in Jewish 
tradition, cf. Gfrorer, ii. 328 f. The song 
on the Red Sea had already been adapted 
to the worship of the Therapeutae (Philo, 
de uit. contempl. § xi.)\—rhv gdnv T. a. 
There is a continuity in redemption, 
which unites the first deliverance to the 
final. True to his cardinal idea of the 
identity of God’s people (Christians be- 
ing the real Israel, cf. on i. 6), the pro- 
phet hails Jesus as the Christian Moses 
who, at the cost of his life, is commis- 
sioned by God to deliver the new Israel 
from their bondage to an earthly mon- 
archy. The lyric with its Hebrew paral- 
lelisms is a Vorspfiel of the succeeding 
judgments ; it resembles (cf. E.Bz. 4954) 
the benediction after the Shema of Juda- 
ism (‘‘a new song did they sing to Thy 
name, they that were delivered, by the 
seashore; together did all praise and 
own Thee as King, saying, ‘ Yahveh shall 
reign world without end’”), and is al- 
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é n ver. I, I 
“Meydda kal "OaupaoTd Ta Epya cou, peri 
Kupte 6 Beds 6 ° mavtoKpdtwp * em 
PSlkarat Ikal ddnOuval ai *d80c cou, ap _ 
6 * Baotdeds tov ébvar.! cxlv. 17, 
4. * tls od ph 'hoBnO4q, Kupte, kal Sogdcer 7d Svopd cou; viii. 8 
Nee 
Stu pdvos “ Gavos * rer ii. 
2 lat lv. 
bru "rdvta tad 20vy H§oucr Kal mpookuvygoucw “evdmidy 37, | 
q Cf. on xvi. 
gou* Se 
r Deut. 
*8ru Ta Sixardpatd cou epavepsOnoay.” ae 
Isa. Xxvi. 
8, LXX, 


cf. Sam. Agon, 293 f. s From Jer. x. 6-7 (om. LXX), Zech. xiv. 9; cf. on xi. 18. An instance 
of Col. iii. 16. t aor. due to “emphat. negative or rhetorical nat. of question” (Burton, 172, 
cf. Lk. xviii. 7). u only here and xvi. 5 (N.T.) of God; cf. Deut. xxxii. 4, Ps. Sol. x.6, From 
Ps. cxlv. 17. v Ps. Ixxxvi. 9, Mic. vii. 15 f. W iii. 5, XVi. 9. x = “ Because;" dix. = 
xix. 8 (diff. sense). 


1 The aytwv of the Textus Rec. represents a tr. of sctorum (a corruption of sclorum) 
= ebvev of sgcaAPQ, min., Me., Arm., Aeth., And., Areth., Cypr., Amb., Pr. (edd.), 
which has been conformed, in awvwv (S*C, vg., Syr., S., so Selwyn, WH), to 


1 Tim. i. 17 (cf. En. ix. 4, Tob. xiii. 6, 10, Clem. Rom. lv., Ixi.). 


most entirely composed of O.T. phrases. 
Adoration is its theme, stirred by the 
sense of God’s justice. Similarly the 
famous hymn to Shamash, the Assyrian 
god of justice, which represents one of 
the highest reaches in ancient religious 
literature (Jastrow, pp. 300, 301) : ‘‘ Eter- 
nally just in the heavens are thou, / Of 
faithful judgment towards all the world art 
thou.’”’ Most editors take the phrase kat 
Thv wd. 7. &. as a gloss; but if the song 
has nothing to do with the Lamb, it is as 
silent on Moses. Since the whole section 
comes from the pen of the general author, 
and since the collocation of the two gat 
(equivalent of course to a single hymn) 
is awkward mainly in appearance, while 
the omission of the Lamb’s Song would 
leave the section incomplete, it seems 
better to regard it as original rather than 
as a scribe’s addition like xiv. 10, etc. 
As in xiv. 1, 3, the Lamb is among his 
followers, yet not of them. 

Ver. 4. God’s holiness is the reason 
why his name must be feared and mag- 
nified, especially when its effects are 
visible in the reverent homage of all 
nations to God (a hyperbolical statement 
in view of xvi. 9, etc.) at the sight of his 
“deeds of judgment” (8tkatepara = 
judicial sentences, here of condemnation 
and penalty) inflicted on the world (cf. 
Dan. ix. 14 f.). The absolute and unique 
(note the prophet’s insertion of pévos) 
reign of Yahveh was a traditional tenet 
of Mosaism; indeed for Orientals gener- 
ally the power which formed their ideal 


source of righteousness and justice par- 
took necessarily of a monarchic charac- 
ter (R. S. 74 £.). To the ‘Semites it 
appeared that the perfection of their god 
as a just king formed a ground for his 
ultimate sovereignty over the nations 
of the world. The O.T. outlook and 
the phraseology warn us not to press 
the poetical language too closely here; 
otherwise (cf. xiv. 6, 7) it would con- 
tradict, eg., the characteristic idea of 
the author that the bowl-plagues, in- 
stead of producing penitence and sub- 
mission, ended in defiant blasphemy.— 
évaamidvy wov, here a reverential periphra- 
sis, it being considered in the later O.T. 
literature, the Targums, and the N.T. 
(occasionally) more respectful to wor- 
ship and pray before the royal god than 
directly to him (Dalman, i. viii. 5). For 
the whole conception of this dual song 
see Targ. Jonath. on Isa. xxvi. 1 and 
Targ. Schir Haschirim i. 1; the latter 
reckons ten songs altogether, (1) Adam’s 
at his forgiveness, (2) that of Moses and 
the Israelites at the Red Sea, (3) that of 
the Israelites, when the spring of water 
was given them, (4) that of Moses at his 
death, (5) Joshua’s at Gibeon, (6) that of 
Barak and Deborah, (7) Hannah’s, (8) 
David’s, (9) Solomon’s, and (ro) that 
which the children of the captivity are 
to sing when the Lord frees them. It 
tallies with this expectation that the 
new song of the Apocalypse (v. 9, xiv. 
3) is always a song of Christ’s redemp- 
tion, 
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vision, — 
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a, > a a a See Acts 
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fat a a a a a 9A only). 
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SY ’ A a 3 nm ~ , xiv. 10, 
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"2, Kal darfidOev 6 mpdros kal “fon vii. 


Oupod toi Geod eis thy °yip.’ 
> a a ¢ i i 
eféxee Thy didAdny abtod eis thy yfv- Kal yévero “kos Kaxdy Kal i Isa. vi. 4. 


xod. xix. 

trovnpdy ®éml trols dvOpumous Tods ExovTas Td xd4paypa, Tod Onptou oe Bae 
zoe - Kings 

viii. 10-11, also 2 Chron. vii. 2. (cf. 2 Chron. vii. 3 with ver. 2 above and iv. 10). l ver, 1 

a Of God (Isa. Ixvi. 6), cf. xv. 8. b For form, cf. Win. § 13, 23. c vili. 5, Jer. x. 25, Zeph. 

iii. 8, Ps. Ixix. 24. d Exod. ix. 10-11, Deut. xxviii. 35, Job ii. 7, Luke xvi. 21, e Cf. Luke i. 


65, iii. 2. f xiii. 15-17, xiv. 9-10. 

1 For the Atvov (Avvous §, Awovv min., Lat.) of PQ, Syr., S., And., Arm., Areth., 
etc. (Al., Ws., Ti., Bs., Bj., Sw.), Lach., Tr., Diist., WH, Sp. read the transcrip- 
tional (AIOON for AINON) error Av@ov AC, 38 mg., 48, go, etc. (from LXX of Ezek. 
xxviii. I3 >—Awov being commonly used of flax, not of flaxen garments. Cf. Nestle’s 


Einj., 263). 


XV. 5-Xvi. 1: the introduction to the 
seven bowls or plagues. 

Ver. 5. The temple in heaven is here 
“the tent (or tabernacle) of witness,” as 
it represents God’s judicial revelation 
and presence ; its contents and the move- 
ments of which it forms the source, are 
evidence of God’s covenant with his 
people. 

Ver. 6. These heavenly beings are 
magnificent creatures, robed in gold and 
light (a Hellenic conception, Dieterich, 
38 f.) and linen (to denote their honour- 
able and sacred office: so the scribe of 
judgment, Ezek. ix. 2, and the angel in 
Dan. x. 5, xii. 6). Plutarch (de Iside, 3, 
4) explains that the linen surplice was 
affected by Egyptian votaries of Isis for 
religious reasons ; é.g., the bright smiling 
colour of flax, its freedom from lice, and 
the smooth, cleanly material it yielded. 

Vv. 7, 8. The diddat, shallow bowls 
or saucers, do not exhale a smoke (like 
the censer of viii. 4) grateful to God; they 
are filled with poisonous, hot, bitter wine, 
while the smoke pours from the divine ma- 
jesty, whose intense holiness (ver. 4, as 
in O.T. theophanies) is breaking out in 
judgments against human sin (86§4 =the 


divine 8¥vapis in action or expression). 
Smouldering fires of indignation are now 
on the point of bursting into punishment 
from the arsenal of anger. Hence, till 
the plagues are over, God’s presence is 
unendurable (as. in Enoch xiv. 18 f.), 
This emphasis on the unapproachable, 
austere majesty of God is consonant 
with the general religious feeling re- 
flected in the Apocalypse (cf. on i. 2). 
CHAPTER XVI.—Vv. 2-21.—The series 
(first three els, last four émt) of these 
plagues as usual consists of four and 
three; the former, as in the seals, 
affecting earth (i.e., votaries of the Im- 
perial cultus), sea, waters, and the sun. 
The special object of the writer in this 
passage (i.e., to introduce the doom of 
Rome and the worshippers of the Em- 
peror) leads him to vary the materials 
drawn from the Egyptian plagues which 
had been already used in the correspond- 
ing series of the trumpet-visions (viii.-ix.) 
by defining precisely the victims of the 
first plague as worshippers of the Beast, 
by substituting the throne and realm of 
the Beast in the fifth plague for mankind 
in general, in the sixth by connecting 
the Parthian invasion with the Beast 
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fire (xiv. 18). 
cf. xv. 4; of Jesus, Heb. vii. 26. 
viii, 27, etc. 

t xi. 18, xviii. 24. 


v iii. 4; from Sap. xviii. 4 (of Egyptians), asyndeton = “as they deserve ine 
xix, I-2, Ps. xix. 9: aAn9. = just, synonym for duc. as 


use of vocative in Apoc. 


o Ps, cxix. 137 f. cxlv. 17; cf. Job, xxxvii. 23. 


q (vocative), 


p xi. 17. 
t God’s rights, shown in judgments, Ps. Sol. ii. 16 f., 38 f., 
s xvii. 6, xix. 2. Ps. Ixxix. 2-3, Is. xlix. 26, Sib. Or. iii. 212, Ps. Sol. viii. 23). 
u Cf. John iv. 7, 9; for form in papyri, cf. Deissmann, 182-3, Helbing, r1. 


w Rare (xi. 17, xv. 3) 


X XV. 3. y 
John viii. 16, Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 26, So below, xix. 2, and Isa. lix. 4, LXX. 


1The Hebraistic (= DD) appara of Ny, 36, 39 is preferred here and at xviii. 


24 by T1., Bs., Swete. 


itself, in the seventh by introducing 
Rome’s fall among the physical disasters, 
and in the prologue by making the 
plagues come from God’s initiative with- 
out intercession (as viii. 3 f). How far 
these new touches are original or due to 
the influence of current traditions no 
longer extant, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. This series of plagues is simply 
a free adaptation, with modifications and 
applications, of that in viii.-ix.; the pro- 
phet wishes to emphasise, by the genu- 
inely Semitic method of recapitulation 
(cf. Gen. xli. 32; Ps. Ixii. 11, etc.), the 
sure and speedy approach of judgment. 

Ver. 2. The sixth Egyptian plague, 
‘“‘a noisome and painful ulcer” (the pun- 
ishment of the impious and rebellious, 
according to Philo, de Execr. v. 6) breaks 
out on the adherents of the Cesar-cult. 

Ver. 3. ‘‘Coagulated blood,” fatal to 
animal life (as in first Egyptian plague). 
This plague is final, as compared, e.g., 
with that of viii. 8. 

Vv. 4-7. No more drinking water. 
The justice of this particular plague is 
acknowledged by (5-6) the angel of the 
element in question and by (7) the altar 
(personified here, in line of vi. g, 10, and 
vili. 3, or of xiv. 18), which echoes the 
angel’s cry. 


Ver. 5. Sct0s and Sixatos are used to- 
gether of God in hieratic inscriptions of 
dedication throughout Asia Minor, pos- 
sibly under Jewish influence. Aixkatos, 
often a title of messiah (see on iii. 1 and 
Beer’s note on En. xxxviii. 2), is reserved 
here for God. Retribution is the out- 
come of God’s intense holiness or ma- 
jesty (cf. vi. 10, xv. 4) asserting itself on 
behalf of his people (xv. 3, xix. 2, cf. iti, 
7) and in self-vindication. 

Ver. 6. The retribution once threatened 
on Jerusalem and the Jews (Matt. xxiii. 
35) is now transferred apparently to 
Rome, the later antagonist of the faith 
(cf. on xviii. 24). Once the Romans 
made Christian blood run like water. 
Now, by the irony of providence, they 
shall find nothing but blood to drink. 
This moral vengeance (cf. Hawthorne’s 
House of the Seven Gables), with its 
grim equivalence between sin and sin’s 
punishment (xi. 18, xiii. 10, xviii. 7; of. 
2 Tim. ii. 12, etc.) is not pushed, how- 
ever, into the grotesque and elaborately 
Dantesque details, e.g., of the Apocalypse 
of Peter. —é§éyeav (the verb runs all 
through this chapter, and this chapter 
only), cf. Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscript. 
Graec. 816" (x cent. A.D.) éyxéavras Td 
avaitiov alpa a8ikws.—ay. K. mp. all 
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ovopa Tob Beod tod exovtos Thy éfouciay emi Tas mAnyds TadTas, 
‘ a nw 

kat ob petevdnoay *Soivar atte Sdéav. 

Thy giddnv adtod ent tov © Opdvov tod Onpious Kal eyévero Hj 


Baowdeia adtod * 


éoxotwpém: Kat ‘éuacdvto Tas yAdooas abtav 
k a1 \ a 
€k Tob “mévou II. Kal €Brdacdypnoay tov Oedv ™tod odpavod éx 


vii. 16 
with this 
scorch- 
ing. 

c generic, 
or with 
ref. to 
2, 6. 

d vii. 16; 


am. dey. 


10. kal 6 mwéumros egéxee 


-~ 1 2 A A ~ A ~ 
Tay Tévev aitay Kal éx Tav EXkav abtav, Kal ob petevénoay 7 ex, ole 


TOV Epywv abtay. 


“Tov toTopov tov péyav °Edppdtnv: Pat *éfypdvdn 1d TSwp 
Padtod, iva érouacby 4 686s tav Bacitéwy tov awd dvaTodijs 


jAiov. 


otdépatos Too Onpiou Kat éx Tod aotdpatos tod *peuSompodpytou 
mvevpata *tpia “dxdbapta, ds “Bdtpaxor: 14. elt ydp mvedpara 
Satpoviwy ” rovodyTa onpeta & éxmopeveta emt tos Baoideis Tis 


g xiii. 2; = kingdom, Prov. xvi. 12, xx. 28, xxv. 5 
ot rns Bao.; cf. Apoc. Pet. 28-29. 
13, Dan. ii. 19. n ii. 21-22. 

in. § 15, 50, § 20, gc. 


13. Kal etdov *éx Tod otdpatos Tod Spdkovtos Kat éx Tob 


k = ame Mt. xvi. 26. 
o ix. 14; see Gen. xv. 18, Deut. i. 7, etc. 
p Cf. Josh. iii. 17, Zech. x. 11. 


12. kal 6 éxros éf€xee Thy piddnv adtod emi fintof 


result or 
tendency 
(Burton, 
371); of. 
ve 53 
usually 
with 
ore. 
The hope 
of xiv. 
6f., xv. 4 
is disap- 
ey pointed. 
h viii, 12, Ps. cy. 28, Exod. x. arf, i Sc. 
1 xxi. 4, Just. A pol. i. 8. m xi. 
: On abs. of article, cf. 
q Isa. xi. 15, xliv. 27. rt Posi- 


tion of phrase “one of several traces of a tendency to attempt the rhetorical order of ordinary 


Greek” (Sx.). 
trast to three angels of xiv. 6f.? 


Dragon here seen by seer for first time (c/. xii. 1, xiii. 1). 
u Marki. 26, etc. 


8 xiii. 11. t Con- 
v For frogs as specially odious agents 


of Ahriman, cf. Plut. de Iside, 46; source of plagues and death (SBE. iv. 203). For irreg. constr., 


cf. €xwv in xiv. 14. 


prophets are dy.ou, but all Gyvor are not 
prophets. 

Ver. g. Failure to honour the true 
God, a note of the heathen spirit (as in 
xi. 13, xiv. 7; Rom. i. 28). See Introd., 
§ 6. For the general idea, cf. 2 Clem. 
ix.: ‘‘while we have opportunity of be- 
ing healed, let us give ourselves over to 
God the healer, giving him a recom- 
pense. And what recompense? Repen- 
tance from a sincere heart. . . . Let us 
give him eternal praise.” 

Vv. 10-11. The ninth Egyptian plague 
of darkness (due to the eclipse, cf. viii. 
12?) falls on Rome, aggravating the pre- 
vious pains of the Romans (ver. 2) and 
driving them into exasperation and fresh 
blasphemy instead of repentance. The 
repetition of 11 b, after g, is characteris- 
tic of Oriental impressiveness (cf. Jer. 
XXX. 2, Xxxi. I, etc.), but it sums up the 
effect of the first four plagues. 

Vv. 12-16. To facilitate the invasion of 
the empire (xvii. 12, 16) by the Parthians 
(ix. 14 f.) under Nero redivivus (cf. xix. 
19), as in 4 Esd. xiii. 43-47 to let the ten 
tribes return in safety from captivity, the 
Euphrates is to be dried up in the latter 
days, like the Jordan before Joshua or 


w xiii. 13, xix. 20, Matt. xxiv. 24, 2 Th. ii. 9. 


the Euphrates itself when Cyrus cap- 
tured Babylon (Herod. i. rg). 

Ver. 13. Barpaxou, perhaps a remini- 
scence of the second Egyptian plague, 
but probably an Iranian touch; the frog 
was a special agent of Ahriman in the 
final contest (cf. reff., H. ¥. 1904, 352, 
and Hiibschmann, 230, 231). According 
to Artemidorus (ii. 15) frogs represent 
youtas Kat Bwyoddxous, and they were 
naturally associated with serpents (cf. 
Plut. Pyth. 12) as amphibious. 

Ver. 14. ‘‘They are (not, these are) 
spirits of daemons”. These devilish 
imps muster God’s opponents to the final 
conflict. The fierce invasion of the 
kings of the east seems to give an im- 
petus to the kings of the world. Anti- 
christ’s power extends to these (cf. xi. 
to). ‘‘As the Lord sent his apostles to 
all the nations, so shall he (z.e., Anti- 
christ) send false apostles” (Hippol. vi. 
cf. A. C. 188 f.). The sources of the 
tradition lie in Addit. Esther, xi. 6 f., 
where the two dragons cry, and at their 
summons all nations gather to do battle 
against the righteous nation; also in the 
belief that Israel’s foes muster against 
her in the latter days (xvii. 14, xix. 17-20, 
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xxvii. 14, otkoupévns SAns, cuvayayety adtous *eis Tov méAepov THS ” Hyépas 
y Only here THs peyadns T00 Oeod Tod * mavtoKpdropos. [15. “'Idod * Epxopar : 
aie Ss kdérrns. paxdpios 6 ypnyopav Kal Thpdv Ta ipdtia adrod, 
vie: iva, ph °yupvds mepitat® Kal Brérwor thy doxnpoodvyy ato.’ 
*unii. 7,12, 16. kal “ouvhyayev adtods eis Tov Témov Tov KaAoUpevor © “EBpatort 
biii3,1 ‘‘Appayeddv.2 17. Kal 6 €BSopos eféxee Thy GidAny adtod emt Tov 
eee 7.2 dpa Kal e&fdOe wrt peyddn ek Tod vaod dad tod Opdvou 
ee 
d a Soupdvea. £ Cf. SC 263f:= 7 “Vi > Megiddo, a classic scene of 
rout for Israel’s foes (cf. xix. 11, 14 = Judg. v. 20), like the plain of Chaeronea, an”Apews opxjo7pa. 


g ix. 2 (Encycl. Rel. and Ethics, i. 252. and Rohde’s Psyche, 415f., 548f., 609f.), haunt and home of 
spirits, etc., Philo, de gig. § 2 Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12, Yasht. xiii. 12-13, and Plut., de Iside 26. 


e ix. II. 


1 The variant epxerat (S¥*, 38, 47, S., Pr.) is an attempt to smooth out the abrupt- 
ness of this interjected warning, which echoes the synoptic tradition rather than 
the Jewish law that it was a deadly offence for a priest to lack “complete and clean 
apparel’ (Sanh., 83, 1, cf. Selwyn, 197). The extreme awkwardness of the verse 
in its present setting suggests that it is an interpolation or misplaced gloss, which 
has crept into the text owing to the above association of ideas (so, ¢.g., Vischer, 
Spitta, Schdn, VGlter, Rauch, Weyland, von Soden, Simcox, Briggs). Beza trans- 
ferred it to precede iii. 18, Kénnecke (Emendationen zu Stellen N.T., 35-37) to 


between iii. 3a and 3b, when it would complete the iSov series of ii. 22, iii. 9, 20. 
2 Ap MayeSov (SA, min., And., Ar.) is preferred by WH (313) and Swete. 


xx. 7-10; after Ezek. xxxviii-xxxix.; Zech. 
xiv. 2 f.; En. lvi, xc.; Sib. Or. iii. 310- 
322, 663-674). In Asc. Isa. iv. Beliar, in 
the guise of Nero, comes ‘‘and with him 
all the powers of this world, and they 
will hearken to him in all that he desires” 
(cf. below on xvii, 13, 17). These de- 
monic spirits are not crushed till the day 
of judgment (En. xvi. 1 €ws tis Kploews 
THs peyadns, Jub. x., Matt. viii. 29). 
The three locusts which issne from the 
mouth of the Beast in Hermas, Vis. iv. 
1.6, belong to the conception of Apoc. 
b's Sit 

Ver. 16. A double thread of tradition is 
woven into this strand of prophecy, (a) 
that of a last conflict of the world-powers 
with God and the messianic people (cf. 
xvii. 14, xix. 19) and (0) that of Rome’s 
ruin by the Parthians under Nero redivi- 
vus. Thetwo were originally distinct, but 
the apocalyptist naturally twists them to- 
gether, although he never clears up their 
relationship. Here 13-16 is an enigmatic 
summary of what is variously depicted 
further on. But, though an erratic block 
in its present setting, it may have been 
placed here by the final editor, in his 
characteristically proleptic manner. 
Strictly speaking, the sixth plague is 
confined to ver. 12.—‘Appayedov, where 
the messianic Josiah will triumph, is (a) 
either to be located in mythology rather 
than in geography, as a mount where 


the final conflict of the gods is to be 
fought out (so fallen angels in En. vi. 
5, 6 at mount Hermon)— in which case 
the phrase is a survival of some apoca- 
lyptic myth no longer intelligible to John 
(Gunkel, Bousset)—or (6) to be taken as 
an allusion to the hills near the plain (in 
the light of Judges v. 18, 19, iv. 6, 12, 14; 
Ezek xxxvill, 8, 20,) so00x02,) 27) sey, 
gematria the name is equivalent to 


Cova May) (Ewald, Hausrath), 


ut neither this nor the proposal to take 


‘J as a corruption of "Sky (city, so 
Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, Forbes), much less of 


NW (Aram. =YAN: Vélter), is natural. 


Cf. for further etymological and mytho- 
logical suggestions, Nestle (Hastings, 
D. B. ii. 304, 305), Cheyne (E. Bi. i. 
310, 311), and Legge and Cheyne in 
Proc. Society of Bibl. Arch. 1900, ii. 2. 
Bruston’s interpretation (Eppa =dvdbepa, 
Tedav, cf. Num. xiv. 45, xxi. 3; Judges 
xx. 45) is far-fetched, but there may be 
some link between this obscure fragment 
of tradition and the cycle of Gog and 
Magog (cf. Cheyne in E. Bi. ii. 1747, 
1748). 

17-21: the seventh bowl and plague as 
the climax of all. 

Ver. 17. The temple (xi. 19) and the 
throne (viii. 3) are again blended in one 
scene. In Isa, Ixvi. 6 the divine ven- 


t5—at. 


coh 


héyouoa, “" réyove”’. 
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18. kat ‘éyévovto dotpamat Kal pwvat Kath xxi. 6, cf. 


olos odk éydveto dp’ oO xxxix. 8. 


iiv. 5. 


dvOpwros éyéveto emt THs yijs, THALKoUTOS ceLopds oUTw péyas. k viii. 5, xi. 


19. kal ™ éyéveto H édts f peyddn “eis Tpia wépy, Kal ai mddeus 


13,19, Jer. 
XXiii. Ig. 
om 


n - ~1Fr 
Tay vay éxecav: Kat ™ BaBudov  “peyddy °eurjoOy evdmov Tod Ass. Mos. 


A lel > nw A ~~ ~ 
Geo, Soivar atti 1d? moThpioy tod otvou tod TOupod THs dpyiis 


GUTOO. 


t ~ A 
kat “xddala peyddy ds “tadavtiata kataBalver éx Tod odpavod emt 
tods dvOpdtrous* Kal *é€BXaodypyoay ot dvOpwror Tov Oedv ek Tis 


20. *kal maoa vijcos Epuye, Kal “Spy odx ebpeOnoay. 21. 


viii. 1, 
an xii. 
Thief. 
Matt. 
XXiv. 21 
and 
Shaks. 
Jul. C. 


TANS THs xahdLys: St.” weydAn eotiv 4 Any} adtis opddpa. or Win. 


n Jer. li. 58, Dan. iv. 30. 
oose use of infin., cf. ver. g. 
8 Judith, xvi. 15, Sir. xvi. 19, etc. 
N.T.; figur. = “colossal”, 


v verr. 9-11. 
geance is heralded by gwvy ék vaot, pov} 
Kuptov avtamo8iSdévta0s dvramdSoow Tots 
GV TLKELLEVOLS. 

Ver. 18. The conventional storm- 
theophany brings on an exceptionally 
severe earthquake, which (ver. 19) shatters 
Jerusalem into three parts and entirely 
overthrows the pagan cities. Rome’s 
more awful ruin is attributed in xvii. 16 
to the invasion of Oriental hordes (cf. 
xvi. 12); here the allusion to her down- 
fall is proleptic (=xvii. 2, xviii. 6 f.), as 
a climax to the foregoing catastrophe. 
Probably the great city is Jerusalem (so 
e.g., Andr., Bengel, Simcox, B. Weiss, J. 
Weiss), as in xi. 8. She is distinguished 
from the Gentile cities as Rome also is 
singled out from her allies and adherents. 
Being primarily guilty, Rome-Babylon 
is reserved for a special fate. The whole 
passage is enigmatic and obscure. Did 
the earthquake destroy the inhabitants 
ef Jerusalem? and why? The allusion 
must be to some form of the tradition 
underlying xi. 1-13 and xiv. 18-20, or to 
that of Zech. xiv. 4, 5. Both earth- 
quakes and invasions had been combined 
already in the O.T. eschatology (cf. Isa. 
xiii. 13 f.; Hag. ii. 21 f.) ; both perils were 
real, at this period; and, in delineating 
both dangers with a free, poetic imagina- 
tion, the prophet aims as usual at im- 
pressiveness rather than at any 
systematic regularity. For earthquakes 
in Jerusalem, cf. G. A. Smith’s Yeru- 
salem, i. pp. 61 f.—éyuvjoOn: neither 
magnificence nor age wins oblivion for 
an empire’s crimes against the moral 
order. 

Ver. 20. Here, as at vi. 14, the re- 
moval of hills tallies with the Iranian 
belief (shared by later Jewish Christian 
apocalyptic, cf. Bdklen, 131 f.) that 


§ 29, 20. 


o xviii. 5, Acts x. 31. The false concord éuv. dodva: is due to writer’s 
p Isa. li. 17, Jer. xxv. 15. q 
t Exod. ix. 18-25, Ezek, xiii. 11, Sib. iii. 690f. 


Cf. xiv. 8, ro. f Vi. 14, %Xx0 1%. 


u ar. ey. 
w péyas for the fifth time in 17-21. 


mountains as the work of Ahriman would 
disappear with him (S. B. E. v. 129), 
leaving the earth in its ideal state of a 
smooth plane on which mankind could 
dwell in unity of speech and intercourse, 
free from barriers. The collocation of 
mountain and island (so vi. 14) is pos- 
sibly a relic of the ancient point of view, 
for which (i.¢., for dwellers in the West) 
these formed the apparent source of the 
sun’s rising, where his light first became 
visible. 

Ver. 21. Even an abnormal hail- 
shower (cf. the fourth Egyptian plague) 
fails to bring pagans to their senses. 
@s TaX., 2.¢., literally about sixty times 
the weight of even the enormous hail- 
stones (pvaatar) which Diodorus Siculus 
(xix. 45) records. In En. Ix. 17 the 
‘spirit of the hail is a good angel,” i.¢., 
amenable to God’s orders. 

The obscurity of chapter xvii. springs 
mainly from the differences of tradition and 
outlook which are reflected in the canoni- 
cal text. The threefold interpretation of 
the Beast as the Imperial power (so xiii.), 
as Nero redivivus (ver. 8) and as (11) the 
eighth king (the two latter being applica- 
tions of the same idea) is accompanied 
by a twofold explanation of the seven 
heads (geographical=g, historical= ro), 
and of the woman’s support (1, 3, 15). 
The eschatological tradition of Babylon 
as the supreme anti-divine world-power 
is appliedto Rome, and this involves 
the re-interpretation of some details (e.g. 
15, 18), while the tradition of the Beast as 
antichrist is further overlaid by the 
special tradition of Nero redivivus in 
that capacity. This dual Beast (as Volter 
first recognised; cf. Charles’s Ascensio 
Tsaia, pp. |x.-lxi.) is not merely the Im- 
perial power (as in xiii. 3) but incarnate 
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a xxi. 9. 
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XVII. 1. Kat 4dOev ets ek Trav Entra d&yyéhov tev éxdytwv Tds 


énta diddas, kat “€hddynoe pet éyod Aéywr “ Acipo, Sel—Ew gor TO 


in an Imperial personality of infernal 
and supernatural character, which 
attacks not only the Christian messiah 
(14) but Rome itself (16-17). The 
latter trait is unmistakably due to the 
legend of Nero redivivus, apart from 
which the oracle is unintelligible. Such 
variations have left traces in the structure 
of the passage, which point to some pro- 
cess of editorial revision, but it is difficult 
to disentangle the original source or 
sources, or even to determine their pre- 
cise character and period. Ver. 14 is 
certainly out of place, for the allies of 
the Beast could not destroy Rome after 
they themselves had been destroyed by 
the messiah and his allies. It is thus 
either proleptic or inserted by the Chris- 
tian writer in his (Jewish) source (so ¢.g., 
Vischer, Charles, Briggs, von Soden). 
Other traces of this editor might be 
found in 6 b, 8 (9g a?), and 15, and the 
Jewish character of the source (so Vis- 
cher, Weyland, Schmidt, Sabatier, Méné- 
goz, etc.), would be confirmed by the 
absence of any polemic against the Im- 
perial cultus. It would be a Vespasianic 
oracle, inspired by a passion for revenge 
on Rome for her cruel, recent treatment 
of the Jewish people. When the source 
is regarded as Christian (as e.g., by 
Erbes, V6lter, and Sch6n), ver. rr would 
be an addition inserted under Domitian 
to bring it up to date (so Harnack, Texte 
u. Unters. Il. iii. 134 f.; Chronologie, 
245, 246, followed by Briggs, Gunkel, J. 
Weiss, etc.; cf. Introd. § 7). But even 
so, the structure of the passage is in- 
volved. Vv. g-II are not vision but 
calculation or exposition (cf. xiii. 18). 
The waters of ver. 15 are never seen (cf. 
I, 3), and the professed explanation (ver. 
7) follows a loose order (beast=8, heads 
=Q-I1, horns=12-14, waters=15, horns 
again = 16-17, and finally the woman= 18). 
The reference to the woman, however, 
is thrown late in order to introduce the 
following doom-song (cf. kings in 18, 
xviii. 3,9, and great in 18, xvili. 2), and 
a similar motive accounts for the ir- 
regular position of 16-17 after 14, Rome’s 
fall, though viewed from different angles, 
being the main object before the writer’s 
mind at the moment. The defeat of 14 
is taken up, in its true position, after- 
wards (xix. 11-21). Ver. 15 (an echo of 
xvi. 19 6) is probably thrown in at this 
point, to contrast dramatically the re- 


volt [16] of Rome’s supporters against 
her. Thus, except for 9-11, there are 
sufficient psychological reasons to ac- 
count partially for the order and con- 
tents of the oracle; but source-criticism 
is required to clear up the passage, in 
the more or less extensive theories of 
one source (edited in 6, 9 a, 14-15, SO 
J. Weiss ; or variously in 8, 12-14, with 
some words in 6, 9, 11, so e.g. Pfleiderer, 
Baljon, Bousset and Forbes) or even 
two sources (Jewish, A=3-4, 6 b-7, Io, 
B=11-13, 165-17, Wellhausen’s Analyse, 
26 f.), for which the linguistic idiosyncra- 
sies (double use of yépewv, 3-4, preced- 
ence of object over verb 13, 16, 18, of 
kK. T. y. 2, and the construction BA. +. 8. 
drt jv, 8) afford some basis. The 
main problem is to explain how the 
various strata of tradition overlap; e.g., 
in 8, 12 f., the beast is Nero redivivus, 
an infernal power of evil, whereas in Ir 
Domitian seems identified with Nero the 
beast. It is hard to believe that one 
and the same writer could simultaneously 
regard Domitian as a second Nero and 
expect Nero redivivus as a semi-super- 
natural power. In any case the stress 
falls on the Beast rather than on the 
woman, and on the eschatological pre- 
diction, not on the historical applica- 
tion. It is a fairly open question 
whether 8 or 11 is the editorial mortar 
super-imposed upon the earlier tradition. 
Upon the whole, one of the least un- 
satisfactory solutions is to take 11 as a 
Domitianic gloss by the Christian editor, 
who has also added 6 3 (if not all of 6) 
and 14 to a Vespasianic oracle (possibly 
of Jewish origin) in xvii. 4 f. which anti- 
cipated the downfall of persecuting 
Rome at the hands of Nero redivivus 
and his Eastern allies. No hypothesis 
is free from difficulties. But the 
general Domitianic reference of the 
Apocalypse and the presence of the 
Nero redivivus saga must be worked in 
somehow, and some hypothesis on the 
above lines seems to do most justice to 
the literary structure of this chapter as 
well as to the data of the book in gene- 
ral. It is impossible to determine how 
far the Christian editor worked over his 
source. That the difficulties of the 
oracle arise mainly from the presence of 
an earlier source (cf. Introd. § 7), which 
John has revised slightly and brought up 
to date, is axiomatic, however. 
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4 4 Q 
Exov kepadds éwrd kai Képata Séxa. 4. Kal H yurh Fv | wepi- Win. 622, 
m a « Som , 8. 
BeBAnpévn ™wopdupody kai KdKkwwoy, Kal ™kexpuowpery XPUT ¢ xiv. 8; 
omitting 

~~ . usual éri. 

_.. k xviii. 12, 16; of. Matt. xxvii. 28 (colour of Roman 

M xviii. 16, ar. Aey. N.T. 


h Cf. on xxi. 10. 


Fike ii. 10, iv. 2, xxi. Io. 
soldier’s mantie), 


I xii. 1. 


J yepov ovoparwy (min., Hipp., S., And., Areth.) and yepov ovopara (scQ, min., 
Bj.) seem corrections of the unusual (in this book) and harsh constr. ad sensum 
YepovTa ovopara S*AP, Lach., Ti., WH, Sw., Bs. [yepov ra ovopata, as in ver. 4, 
Tr., Al., Dtist., Ws.]: for the exov of Q, 1, etc., Syr., And., Areth. (Lach., Al., Bj., 


Ws.), Ti., WH marg., Bs. read exovra (pQP) and WH exoy (A, min.). 


The double object of the oracle is (a), 
by a re-editing of the tradition of xiii. to 
represent Rome in her Imperial pride, 
before describing her downfall, and (bd) 
to define more precisely the final appear- 
ance of the last foe. The chapter could 
readily be spared as isolated (Simcox), 
but this only proves that the author is 
again working upon disparate materials 
which he inherited. Theoracle contains 
(1-6) a vision of the Harlot (by way of 
foil to xii. 1-6 and especially xxi. 9 f.) and 
the Beast, with (7-18) an explanation of 
the vision. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Ver. 1. A fresh 
vision commences (cf. iv. 1), still puni- 
tive (xvi. 1), but with an exchange of 
angelic cicerones (as Slav. En. xxi.). 
The Beast which has already (in xiii.) 
done duty as the empire is now the sup- 
port of the capital. Rome, personified 
(so Sib. Or. iii. 46-92, before 80 A.D.) as 
a feminine figure, rides on a beast of the 
same colour, like a Bacchante on the pan- 
ther, or like the Syrian Astarte on a lion. 

Ver. 2. Tyre’scommercial intercourse 
with the nations (Isa. xxiii. 17) and 
Assyria’s political intrigues, by which 
her statecraft fascinated and seduced 
other states (Nah. iii. 4) are both .de- 
scribed by the same figure. Local and 
national cults, as a rule, were left un- 
disturbed by the Romans; and indeed 
Oriental superstitions often reacted 
powerfully on Rome itself. But fresh 
conquests meant the extension of Rome’s 
intoxicating and godless suzerainty. 


Ver. 3. The wilderness was the tradi- 
tional site of visions, but there may be an 
allusion here to Isa. xxi. 1 or even to 
the Roman Campagna (Erbes). The 
woman in xii. is in the desert to be de- 
livered from the dragon; the woman 
here is in the desert to be destroyed by 
the Beast. «ékkwvov “crimson or scar- 
let,””=luxurious and haughty splendour 
(Mart. ii. 39; Juv. Sat. iii. 283 and xiv. 
188 for purple). The Beast which in xiii. 
1 bore the names of blasphemy upon its 
head, now wears them spread over all its 
body. _Baldensperger (15-16) conjectures 
a similar reference to Rome in En. lii. 
(seven hills ?); here at any rate the author 
is sketching the Roman Empire in its 
general magnificence and authority under 
the Czsars, and the inconsistencies in 
his description (waters and wilderness, 
seat on waters, seat on the Beast) are 
natural to this style of fantastic sym- 
bolism. It is curious that no attack is 
directed against the polytheism of the 
Empire. Cf. Cebes’ Tabula: ‘‘Do you 
see a woman sitting there with an invit- 
ing look, and in her hand a cup? She 
is called Deceit; by her power she be- 
guiles all who enter life and makes them 
drink. And what is the draught? De- 
ceit and ignorance.”” The mounting of 
divine figures on corresponding beasts is 
a Babylonian trait (S. C. 365). 

Ver. 4. kexpvo. goes by an awk- 
ward zeugma with Al®@ (collective) kal 
papyap(rats; “ with ornaments of gold 
and precious stones and pearls” (like 
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n xviii, 12, Kal "AiOm Tiniw Kat "papyapitats, Exouca ° woTHpiov ° xpumouY ev 


16, Ezek. _ 
xxviii. 13° TY 
16. 


aiths, 5. 


o Jer. li. 7; 
Cc}. 


Of. BSehuypdtwr tis yis.” 


customs 
of idol- 
atry). 

q Cf. Sap. 
XIV. 12. 

r Sc. Hv. 

s 2 Th. ii. 7. 

t Jer. 1. 
II-12. 

u Cf. Isa. obs 
xxxiv. 17, xlix. 26. Vv Xviii. 24. 

x Diabolic antithesis to divine figure of iv. 8. 

b xiii. 8. 


8. 


kal Ta Séxo Képara. 


xElpl adris yéuov  BSehuypdrwv Kal Ta dxdOapta Tis * mopvetas 
kal én 7d pérwmoy adtis Svopa * yeypappéevoy 
(° Mucthpror),! “ BaBudov 4 peyddrn,  ‘patnp Tov TopyOy Kal Tov 
6. Kat ef8a thy yuvaixa “peOdoucay ex 
700 ‘aipatos tay dylwy Kai ék Tod aipatos Tov paptépwy “Inood. 
kat ” atpaca iSdav adthy ” Oadpa péya. 7. Kal etmé por 6 dyyedos, 
ii. “Avati adpacas; eyo ép& cou 7d puoTipiov THs yuvarKos Kal 
tod Onpiou tod BaatdLovtos adtiy Tod exovtos Tas énTd Kepahas 


Td Onplov * eldes Fv Kal odk éoT 


kat pédder dvaBaivew ék THs ’ dBUcoou Kal eis daddevay * bmdyer. 
kal *OaupacOncovtrat of KatouKodvTes emt Tis ys, Gv ob yéypamTat 
7d dvopa emt Td *BiBAlov THs Lwis °drd KataBodis Kdopou, ° Bre- 


w dm. dey. N.T. (contrast xiii. 3); for Attic é@avpacdyv. 


y ix. 1. z xiii. 3 (Blass, § 18, 3). a iil. 5. 


c Irreg. gen. absol. or appos. to dy, as meAA. Acts xxvi. 22. 


1uvornpiov = the explanatory gloss of a reader, from ver. 7 (K6nnecke, 37). 


Ezekiel’s doomed prince of Tyre). The 
harlot in Test. Fud. xiii. 5 was also 
decked év ypvotw kal papyapitars and 
poured out wine for her victims. Rome 
is pronounced luxurious, licentious and 
loathsome. Here, as in the contem- 
porary 4 Esd. iii. 2, 29, it is felt to be a 
mystery that prosperity and permanence 
should belong to a state flaunting its im- 
piety and oppression, not merely enjoying 
but propagating vice. 

Ver. 5. Roman filles de joie wore a 
label with their names thus (Juv. vi. 
123). pvoryp.ov (which hardly belongs 
to the title itself) indicates that the name 
is to be taken mwvevpatixa@s (xi. 8), not 
literally; ‘‘a name written which is a 
symbol,’ or a mysteriously significant 
title—pjrnp «.7.’., Rome, the natural 
focus of Oriental cults in general, is 
charged with fostering all the supersti- 
tious and vicious practices of her sub- 
jects.—B8eX. (partly justified by a perusal 
of Petronius and Apuleius) is an apt 
rebuke if it comes from the prophet of a 
religion which one Roman _ historian 
classed among the atrocia aut pudenda 
which disgraced the capital (Tacit. Ann. 
xv. 44). 

Ver. 6. Cf. Nahum’s “bloody city” 
(of Assyrian cruelty to prisoners, iii. 1), 
and for the metaphor Cic. Phil. ii. 24, 
2g, or Suet. Tiberius, 59, or Pliny, H. N. 
xiv. 28, “quo facile intelligatur ebrius 
jam sanguine ciuium, et tanto magis 
eum sitiens,’’ also Jos. Bell. v. 8, 2. 
When a Jewish source is postulated, 


kat... Inood is bracketed (e.g., by 
Vischer, Spitta, S. Davidson, Briggs, 
Charles and others) as from the hand of 
the later Christian editor, who here, as 
in xviii. 24 (Mommsen), is thinking of 
the condemnation of provincial prisoners 
to fight with gladiators or wild beasts in the 
arena of the capital. The Gyo. of the 
source would thus be defined as, or sup- 
plemented by, Christian martyrs. They 
are not contaminated, like the rest of 
men, but their purity is won at the ex- 
pense of their life. The Jewish martyrs 
would be those killed in the war of 66- 
70, primarily. The whole verse, how- 
ever, might be (cf. xviii. 24) editorial ; 
it is the contaminations, rather than the 
cruelties, of Rome which absorb the in- 
terest of this oracle. 

Vv. 7-18. An explanation of the 
vision, cautiously but clearly outlining 
the Nero-saga. 

Ver. 8. As the Beast seen by the seer 
cannot be described as non-existent, it 
must denote here (as in xiii. 3 f., though 
differently) not the empire but the em- 
peror, or one of its own heads. Such aa 
identification was natural in the ancient 
world especially, where a king and his 
capital or state were interchangeable 
terms. The emperor, here Nero redivi- 
vus (cf. the saying of Apollonius, cited 
in Philostr. Vit. Apol. iv. 38: “ Regarding 
this wild beast,” z.e., Nero, ‘‘I know not 
how many heads he has’’), embodied the 
empire. The Beast is a sort of vevenant. 
To rise from the abyss was the conven- 
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Cf. Sib. 
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and xii. 6 
also 1 
. Kings 
KQU xiii, 25 
(LXX),. 


12. 


Ta Ska ™xépata & elSes Sdxa ™Bacideis cleiv, oitives Baowdetay - vi ts 


ii. 5. 


tional origin of the Beast (cf. xi. 7) even 
in the primitive tradition; the Nero-anti- 
christ, however, introduces the fresh 
horror of a monster breaking loose even 
from death. True, he goes to perdition 
eventually, but not before all except the 
elect have succumbed to the fascination 
of his second advent. The Beast of the 
source here is evidently the antichrist 
figure of xi. 7 (also a Jewish source) 
transformed into Nero redivivus. There 
is less reason to suspect the hand of the 
Christian editor in 8 (Bousset) than in 
9 a (J. Weiss). 

Ver. 9. Spy; cf. Prop. iii. 11, 57 (‘‘Sep- 
tem urbs alta iugis, quae praesidet orbi ”), 
Verg. Georg. ti. 534. 

Ver. 11. Bruston takes kal ék Tov 


émta éotiw as a translation of 9) 


NWT PIVAWT, in the sense that the 


eighth was more (or greater) than the 
seven, 1.e., realising more fully the ideal 
of the Beast. But even were the case 
for a Hebrew original clearer than it is, 
such an interpretation is forced. The 
verse is really a parenthesis added by 
John to bring the source up to date. 
Domitian, the eighth emperor, under 
whom he writes, is identified with the 
true Neronic genius of the empire; he is 
a revival and an embodiment of the per- 
secuting Beast (cf. Eus. H. E. iii. 17, 
Tert. Apol. 5: portio Neronis de crude- 
litate, de pallio 4: a sub-Nero) to the 
Christian prophet, as he proved a second 
Nero to some of his Roman subjects (cf. 
Juvenal’s well-known sneer at the ca- 
luus Nero). This does not mean that 
John rationalises Nero redivivus into 
Domitian, which would throw the rest of 
the oracle entirely out of focus. Domitian, 
the eighth emperor, is not explained as 
the Beast which was and is not and is to 
come up out of the abyss (ver. 8), but 
simply as the Beast which was and is 
not; no allusion is made to his term of 
power, and the concluding phrase kai eis 
am. tmdye. is; simply the conventional 


VOL. V. 


k In and after them, so Dan. vii. 8, 24. 


h xx, 3. 
i Cf. 2 Pet. 
m Dan. vii. 20, 24. 


1 Ver. 8. 
prophecy of doom upon persecutors; it 
need not be a post-factum reference to 
D.’s murder in 96. He belonged to the 
seven, as he had been closely associated 
with the Imperial power already (Tac. 
Hist. iii. 84, iv. 2, 3; cf. Jos. Bell. iv. 11, 
4). The enigmatic and curt tone of the 
verse shows that either from prudence 
(‘some consideration towards the one 
who is beseems even a prophet,’”” Momm- 
sen), or more probably from pre-occupa- 
tion in the grim, ulterior figure of the 
Neronic antichrist, the prophet does not 
care to dwell minutely on the emperor’s 
personality as an incarnate Nero. He 
does not even allude to the suspicion, 
voiced by his contemporaries (4 Esd. xi. 
12) that Domitian had made away with 
Titus. His vision is strained, like that 
of his source, to the final and super- 
natural conflict; the Satanic messiah, 
the Beast who is to return from the 
abyss, bulks most prominently on the 
horizon. The absorbing interest of the 
oracle, even in its edited form, is escha- 
tological. John simply puts in a few 
words, as few as possible, to bring this 
Vespasianic source up to date, since the 
death of Titus had not been followed by 
the appearance of the Nero-antichrist. 
The latter is still and soon to come 
however! John thoroughly shares, 
though he expands and applies, the pre- 
diction of his source. The addition he 
makes to it in ver. II must on no account 
be taken as if it meant the substitution 
of ‘“‘ Domitian= Nero redivivus”’ for the 
supernatural expectation of the latter. 
There is certainly some awkwardness in 
the juxtaposition of Domitian as a second 
Nero and of Nero redivivus, but this was 
inevitable under the circumstances. 

Vv. 12-18: the campaign of Nero and 
his vassal-kings against Rome, which is 
slain by an arrow feathered from her own 
wings. 

Vv. 12, 13. This political application 
of the ten horns probably means either 
the Parthian satraps of xvi, 12, reckoned 
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“katakavcouow éy trupi. 17. 6 yap 


Dan. ii. 

37) 471 2 

Macc, 

xiii. 4, 
=~ .. 

En. * 4 adtis ’pdyovtar, kat adthy 


i. 10. 

Ver. I. 

Cf. Ezek. 

ris 37-39) 

etc. 

u Plur. = fleshy parts of body, 2 Kings ix. 36, etc. 
(Hellenistic fut. of éo@iw) cf. Win. § 13, 6. 

x Cf. Cic. pro Milone, 33. 


~n 


in round numbers, who occupied a royal 
position in the estimation of the East 
(so, e.g., Eichhorn, de Wette, Bleek, 
Bousset, Scott, J. Weiss, Baljon, Well- 
hausen), or (‘‘chefs d’armée,” Havet) 
the governors of the (ten senatorial) pro- 
vinces, holding office for (ulav Spay) one 
year (so Ewald, Hilg., Hausrath, Momm- 
sen, B. Weiss, Hirscht, Briggs, Selwyn, 
B. W. Henderson [‘‘the number may be 
derived from Daniel. In any case it is 
a round number, and the seer did not go 
round counting the number of the Roman 
provinces ”’]), unless it is to be left asa 
vague description of the allies (Weizs., 
Holtzm., Swete). Philo (de leg. ad 
Caium xxxiv.) notes the facilities pos- 
sessed by proconsuls for starting revolu- 
tions, especially if they commanded 
powerful armies such as those stationed 
on the Euphrates to protect Syria. 

Ver. 14. An abrupt and proleptic allu- 
sion to xix. 11-21; the Christian messiah 
is the true King of kings (a side reference 
to the well-known Parthian title). This 
is the first time that John brings the 
Lamb on the scene of earthly action. He 
now appears at the side, or rather at the 
head, of his followers in the final crisis, 
not in a struggle preceding the sack of 
Rome. He and Satan (as represented 
by the empire) are the real protagonists. 
Note the share assigned to the faithful 
in this victory (after ii. 26, 27). The 
war fought on their behalf by the Lamb 
is their fight also (cf. on xix. 14); its 


16. kat Ta SéKa 


lol a > ~ 

 Geds eSwxev eis Tas Kapdias adtOv Tojo Thy yropny avTou, 
A , 2A an 

Kal *moujoar play yvouny, Kat Sodvar thy Baowdelay aiTay Tw 


v xix, 18, Ps. xxvii. 3, Mic. iii. 2f.; on form 
w xviii. 8, 18, Lev. xxi. 9, Nah. iii. 15. 


success rests on the divine election and 
their corresponding loyalty (cf. xii. I1, 
xiii. 8; a Zoroastrian parallel in Yasht 
xiii. 48 ; the favourite description of the 
saints in Enoch as ‘‘chosen [and] right- 
eous”’; and Passio Perpetuae, xxi., “o 
fortissimi martyres! o uere uocati et 
electi in gloriam Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi”). The redeeming power of 
Christ, together with the adoration which 
he alone can rightfully claim, make his 
cause more than equal to the empires 
of the world (cf. the thought of Isa. 
liii. 12). 

Ver. 15. The woman impiously rivals 
God (kvptos ért t8dtwv woddGv, Ps. xxix. 
3, cf. 10).—6xXou is substituted for the 
more common ¢vAatl, perhaps with an 
allusion (after Ezek. xvi. 15, 25, 31) to 
Rome’s imperial rapacity. 

Ver. 16. Rome perishes at the hands 
of Nero and his ruthless allies—a belief 
loudly echoed in the Talmud. In Sib. 
Or. iv. 145, 350 f. the East then and 
thus regains the treasures of which the 
Oriental provinces had been despoiled.— 
yupviv ... mvp, the doom of a Semitic 
harlot (Ezek. xxiii. 45 f., xxviii. 17, 18). 
But no details of the disaster are given. 

Ver. 17. The remarkable unanimity 
and obedience of the usurping vassals, 
which welds them into an avenging in- 
strument, can only be explained on super- 
natural grounds. A divine overruling 
controls all political movements (cf. xi. 
2, xiii. 5, 7), according to the determin- 


13—18. 


Onpiv, dxp. %teXeoOjoovTar of Adyou Tod Oeod. 
i elBes Zorw H més H “peyddn, f exovea Bacidelav emt tov” 


Baowéwy ris yas.” 


ism!'of apocalyptic tradition (Baldens- 
perger, 58 f.). The irony of the situa- 
tion is that the tools of providence are 
destroyed, after they have unconsciously 
served their purpose (as in Isa. x. 12 f.). 
The Imperial power, hitherto the usual 
support of Rome, is to prove her deadly 
foe; John’s stern philosophy is that one 
partner in this hateful union is employed 
to ruin the other. Not long before this 
prophecy appeared, Vitellius and Ves- 
pasian in the person of their partisans 
had ravaged Rome in the near future 
Nero’s allies were to fight, like Corio- 
lanus, against their ‘‘cankered country, 
with the spleen of all the under-fiends”’. 
—ptlav «7.4. The same tradition, ona 
simpler scale, appears in 4 Esd. xiii. 33, 
34 where, at the revelation of God’s Son, 
“‘every man shall leave his own land 
and their battles against one another; 
and a countless multitude shall assemble 
together, desiring to come and fight 
against him”. The dualism of God and 
Satan is not absolute; even the latter’s 
manoeuvres are made to subserve some 
providential design. 

Ver. 18. The dramatic climax of the 
oracle: the great harlot is—Rome, 
domina Roma, the pride and queen of 
the world! Cf. Spenser’s Ruines of 
Rome, 360 f. (‘‘Rome was th’ whole 
world, and al the world was Rome ”’). 
For the probable position of xix. 9 b-Io 
at this point in the original form of the 
Apocalypse, see below (ad loc.). 

After a prelude on the doom of this 
second and western Babylon (xviii. 1-3) 
two sublime songs follow: one of 
triumph in heaven (4-8) one of wailing 
on earth (g f.). Both are modelled in 
semi-strophic style upon the earlier 
taunt-songs (cf. Introd. § 4) over Tyre 
and Babylon (cf. also Apoc. Bar. Ixxxii. 
3-9). But the severe invective against 
Rome reveals the shuddering impression 
which this marvel and mistress of the 
world made upon the conscience of her 
provincial subjects, Jewish or Christian. 
They were half fascinated, even as they 
felt repelled, by the sight of her gran- 
deur. This magnificent doom song (9 f.) 
like that of Apoc. Bar. xii. (cf. xiii.), 
however, celebrates her downfall, partly 
on grounds which might be justified 
from contemporary pagan authors (cf. 
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i. 19, 24. 
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Renan’s Afétres, ch. xvii.). Vv. 24 (note 
the sudden change from got to avr7j) and 
20 (in whole or part) are Christian edi- 
torial insertions, (a) either by some scribe 
or editor after the Apocalypse was com- 
pleted, or (b) by John himself in an 
earlier source (Jewish or from his own 
hand). The presence of a special source 
is suggested by e.g., the unexampled use 
of ovat (cf. on ver. 16, and Oxyrh, Frag- 
ment of Uncan. Gospel, 31), the large 
number of dag etpnpéva (otpyy. 3, 
Simddw 6, Simddos, cf. 1 Tim. v. 17, 
orpyv. 7 and g, aipikod, éded.,o.Sy pov, 
pappdpov and @vivoy in 12, KwWvs, 
Gpopov, genlS., pedav, and cwparwv, 
[in this sense] in 13, @weAeTo (14), épyd- 
Covrat [in this sense in Apoc.] in 17, 
TUL. IQ, Opp. 21, povo., wadmiorav, 
kiap@dev 'only in xiv. 2] 22, éadépa and 
Aurapd, 14) and rare terms, for which the 
special character of the contents can 
hardly account. Differences of outlook 
also emerge; ¢.g., xvill. g f. is out of line 
with xvii. 17 and xvi. 13 f., xviii. 1-3 
(Rome long desolate) hardly tallies with 
xviii. 9 f. (ruins still smouldering, cf. xix. 
3), and the kings of xviii. 9, 10 lament, 
whereas in xvii. 16 they attack, Rome. 
These inconsistencies (Schén, Schmie- 
del) might in part be set down to the 
free poetic movement of the writer’s 
imagination, working in dramatic style 
and oblivious of matter-of-fact incon- 
gruities like the sauve qui peut of 4; 
just as the lack of any allusion to the 
Imperial cultus, the Lamb, or the martyrs 
(exc. 20 and 24) does not necessarily de- 
note a Jewish origin. But the cumula- 
tive effect of these features points to 20 
and 24 as insertions by John in a Jewish 
(cf. ¢.g., the special emphasis on the 
trader’s point of view, 11-17) Vespasianic 
source which originally formed a pendant 
to that underlying xvii. (so variously in 
detail but agreeing on a source, probably 
Jewish—Sabatier, Rauch, Spitta, Wey- 
land, Bousset, J. Weiss, Schmidt, Bal- 
jon, Pfleid., Wellhausen, von Soden, de 
Faye, Calmes). The original breathed 
the indignant spirit of a Jewish apo- 
calyptist against the proud empire which 
had won a temporary triumph over the 
city and people of God. John applies it 
to the Rome which was also responsible 
for the persecutions. The tone of it 
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19, cf. Sib. Or. iii. 357f. 


26; from Isa, xlviii. 20, Jer. 1. 8, li. 45, etc. 
sharing her fate. q Cf. 1 Jo. iv. 13. 
peruenerunt (Bgl.). § XVI. I9. 


has been severely censured, as if it 
breathed a malignant orgy of revenge. 
‘It does not matter whether Jewish or 
Christian materials are the ultimate 
source. He who takes delight in such 
fancies is no whit better than he who 
first invented them” (Wernle, p. 370). 
So far as this is true, it applies to xix. 
17-21 (or 14-20) rather than to xviii. 
But the criticism must be qualified; see 
notes on xviii. 7and 20. There is smoke 
in the flame, but a profound sense of 
moral indignation and retribution over- 
. powers the mere vindictiveness of an un- 
patriotic fanatic who exults to see his 
oppressor humiliated. 

CuapTer XVIII.—1-3: an angelic 
proclamation of Babylon’s fate (cf. xiv. 
8) in terms of Isa. xiii. 19-22, xxxiv. 14 
(demons of the desert, the Mazzikin of 
Jewish demonology, familiar to Baby- 
lonian magic), Jer. 1. 30, li. 37, Zeph. ii. 
15, etc. “Be of good cheer, O Jeru- 
salem. . . Miserable are the cities which 
thy children served, miserable is she who 
received thy sons. For as she rejoiced 
at thy fall and was glad at thy ruin, so 
shall she grieve at her own desolation. 
Yea I will take away her delight in her 
great crowds, and her vaunting shall 


1 Ezek. xxvii. 9-25. 
n Acts xviii. 10: collect. subst. hence plur. vb. cf. Jo. vi. 22, etc. 


r Cf. Bar. i, 20. 


m Jos. Ant. iii. 2, 4,= “money, means”. 
o Gen. xix. 14-15, Num, xvi. 
p By succumbing to her fascinations, and thus 
Suggested by Jer. li. 9. Accumulata 


turn to mourning. For fire from the 
Everlasting shall come upon her for a 
length of days, and for long shall she be 
inhabited by demons” (Bar. iv. 30-35). 
ék k.t.A. “ by (cf. ver. 19) the wealth of 
her wantonness”’ traders profited; i.e., 
by the enormous supplies which the 
capital required to satisfy her demands 
(orpivos, -tdw from the New comedy 
and colloquial usage).—8éta in ver. 1 
denotes the flashing brilliance which, 
according to the primitive collocation of 
life and light, accompanied the heavenly 
visitants to earth or the manifestation 
of a divine presence (xxi. 11, 23, xxii. 
5); see the valuable paragraphs in 
Grill, pp. 259-271. 

Vv. 4-8. A song of exulting in heaven, 
addressed first to the faithful (ver. 4) and 
then (ver. 6) to the enemies who execute 
God’s vengeance. 

Ver. 4. é€éXare (cf. Apoc. Bar. ii. 
1), which in the source referred to the 
Jewish community at Rome, is an artistic 
detail, retained like several in ch. xxi., 
although the historical meaning and ap- 
plication was lost in the new situation. 
Cf. the opening of Newman’s essay on 
The Benedictine Centuries. 

Ver. 5. Plutarch (de sera uindict. 


I—9. 


6. *dard8orte aitH ds Kal adth dréSwxer, 
kal Simddoate TA “Sima Kata Ta épya adris’ 


2 A Py K@ 
€v T@ TOTHplw "@ éxépace, 
Kepdoate aith Simdodv. 


7. 800 " &déacev abthy Kal *éotpnviace, 
togoutoy Séte atti Bacaviopév Kal mévOos. 
"Or év tH Kapdla adriis Myer “Sr. ‘KdOnpor Bacidiooa, 1a. 
kat xHpa obK eipt Kal mévOos ob ph ide,’ 
8. Sd toGto *év pid Hepa F§ouow at wAnyal adris, 


°*@dvatos Kal mévOos Kal Aids ° 
kal éy trupt “kataxavOyceran. 


Sti “ioxupds Kuptos 5 Geds 6 Kpivas adi. 


g. kal KKadcouow Kal Kopovtat é1 


15, cf. Ovid., Met. vi. 193-195 (Niobe), 4 Esd. xi. 43. 
509-510, Hec. 285, Ovid, Fasti, ii. 235; cf. Job i. 13-19, Isa. x. 17. 


c Cf. on vi. 8. d xvii. 16, Jer. 1. 31-32. 
xviii. 3; cf. Isa. xxiii. 5. 


15) is strong upon the solidarity of a 

_ city, which is liable to be punished at 
any time for past offences.—xodhGo8at 
(‘‘ Heaped up to the sky are her sins”) 
in the familiar sense of haerere=to 
follow close upon, or to cleave, the idea 
being that the mass of sins actually 
presses on the roof of heaven. The 
figure would be different if, as Holtzm. 
conjectures, KoAX. referred to the gluing 
together of the leaves composing a roll; 
the record of Rome’s sins would form so 
immense a volume that when unrolled it 
would reach the very heavens. “Et 
ascendit contumelia tua ad altissimum, 
et superbia tua ad fortem”’ (4 Esd. xi. 
43 oe 6. The foes of Rome (unless 
dardSore «.T.A., is a rhetorical apostro- 
phe) are invited: to serve her with the 
retribution promised to the first Babylon 
(see reff.).—8imddoate, cf. Oxyrh. Pap. 
iii. 5208. "Ev t@ motnyply, «TA. Cf. 
Apoc. Bar. xiii. 8 (to Romans), “ Ye who 
have drunk the strained wine, drink ye 
also of its dregs, the judgment of the 
Lofty One who has no respect of per- 
sons”. 

Ver. 7. It is probably at this point that 
the passage drifts over from the concep- 
tion of a voice heard (ver. 4) to that of 
direct utterance on the part of the pro- 
phet ; unless we are to suppose that the 
voice speaks till the close of ver. 20 (a 
similar instance in ch. xi.). Imperial 
Rome is imperious and insolent; haughty 
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t Jer. xvi. 
18, 1. 15, 
29, Ps. 
cxxxvii. 8, 

u Asch., 
Ag. 537: 
— “ am- 
ply suffi- 
cient,” 
Isa, xl. 2, 
lxi. 7f., 
Zech. ix. 


v Rare at- 
tract. 
of rel. 
pron. 

w Arro- 
gance, cf. 
Ps. Sol. i. 
3-6, ii, 33- 
35, iv. 28. 

X21 11. Vv. 2F. 
=“b 3 


f € Rao a 
adthy ot © Baowets tislyis,” use” 
ol pet adtis topvedcavtes Kal otpyvidoorvtes, dtav BAérwor Tov 


(susp. 
OTt.). 
z From 
x Zeph. ii. 
a Lucret. iii. 898-899, Eur. Herc. Fur. 
b Isa. xlvii. 9, Ezek. xxviii. 18. 


er. 1. 34. f Diff. sense, i. 7. g Xvii. 2, 


self-confidence is the sin of the second 
Babylon as of the first (see Isa. xlvii. 5, 
7, 8, imitated in this passage). Cf. (bef. 
80 a.D.) Sibyll. v. 173, where the impious 
and doomed city is upbraided for vaunt- 
ing “I am by myself, and none shall 
overthrow me’. A similar charge of 
arrogance was brought by Ezekiel against 
the prince of Tyre (xxviii. 2 f., cf. xxvi., 
xxvil. throughout with the present pas- 
sage), and by the Jewish author of Apoc. 
Bar. xii. 3 against Rome. To the Semi- 
tic as to the Hellenic conscience, the fall 
of a haughty spirit always afforded moral 
relief. Nothing so shocked the ancient 
conscience aS overweening presumption 
in a state or an individual, which was 
certain ultimately to draw down upon it- 
self the crashing anger of heaven. 

Ver. 8. This drastic, ample punish- 
ment, though executed by subordinates 
in xvii. 16, 17, is here (as in 5, 20) re- 
garded on its divine side. God is strong, 
as well as guilty, glorious Rome (ver. ro, 
cf. on vi. 15); and his strength is mani- 
fested in the huge shocks of history, 
as well as in creation (iv. 11, v. 13). 
Rome’s proud disregard of all that was 
mutable in human conditions is visited 
with condign retribution. The prophet 
sees not a decline and fall but a sudden 
collapse (10, 16, 19). 

Vv. 9-20: the wailing on earth, by 
kings (9, 10), merchants (at length, 11- 
16), and seafaring men (17-20), imi- 
tated from the finer and more elaborate 
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h xiv. 11. 
i proximus 
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kanvov Tis tupdcews aitis, 10. dd paxpdbey EoTyKdres Bra Tov 


ucalegon | Rov Tod Bacavioped aitis, Aéyovtes, 


ardet? 
k Cf.on ver. 


‘‘Odal, oda, *¥ modus 4 | peycAn, 


16, 
1 xvi. 19. BaBudoy h médus f ™ioxupa, 
m ‘Pw a ’ 
robur. Sti pid Spa HOev 4 kplars cov.’ 
(Bgl.); Ayerce) oa a a , x VE é 3 see 
see II. kal ot "propo. THs ys KAaloucr Kat mevOotow ew auTHY, 
- ; : 
vera. Stu TOV °ydpov adtav ob8els dyopdter odk Erv* 12. ydpov xpucou 
ii a , x 
z As Kal &pydpou kal ?AiBou ? tiplou kal papyapiTay Kat Buooivou Kat 


“merch- A 4 
ants,” not? Toppupas Kal *oLpLKod Kat 
KamnaAou 


A se ‘A 
*koxkivou’ Kat wav §ddov Qdivoy Kal 


A a A 
“pedlars TO ‘oKedos éXepdytivoy Kai may okedos ék Edhou TipLWTATOU KaL 


= a ‘ 5 . Lo» 
or buck yoAKod Kal ovSipou Kal” pappdpou* 13. Kal * KiWvdpwpoY Kat dpL.0- 
fee ile, : 

bo Xvi: hoy Kat Oupidpara Kal “ pdpov kal *AiBavoy Kal olvoy Kat Ehatoy 
° frenee” Kal gepidadkw kal otrov Kat KTyvn Kal mpdBata Kal "immwy Kay 

(Ac. xxi. Fe = mga aes 

3), ‘‘wares’’. p See xvii. 4; cf. Plin., H. N. xxxvii. 12. q Friedlander, iii. 46 f. r Tac., 

Ain. ii. 33, Verge, Georg. ii. 121. sxvii.4. _t = “article”. u Fried., iii. 65-66. v Prov. 

vii. 17, Lucan, x. 165f., En. xxx. 3. w Jo. Xi. 2, xii. 3, 5. x Matt. ii. rz. y Genitive 


depend. on yopor (sc). 


passages in Ezek. xxvi.-xxvili, where 
kings (xxvi. 15-18), traders (very briefly 
and indirectly, xxvii. 36), and mariners 
(xxvii. 29-36) are all introduced in the 
lament over Tyre’s downfall. Contrast 
the joy of the three classes in ver. 20. 
A triple rhythm pervades (cf. 2, 3, 6, 8, 
14, 16, 19) but does not dominate this 
grim doom-song, somewhat after the well- 
known structure of the Semitic elegy. 
But the three laments are all character- 
istic. The kings are saddened by the 
swift overthrow of power (ro), and the 
reverse of fortune; the merchants (z1, 
16) by the loss of a profitable market, 
the mariners by the sudden blow inflicted 
on the shipping trade (ver. 19). 


Ver. 12. Buocivov (sc. tnariov) =‘ of 
fine linen’’; from Bvooos the delicate 
and expensive linen (or cotton) made out 
of Egyptian flax (Luke xvi. 19); otpiKod 
=‘silk,” muslin, or gauze, chiefly used 
for women’s attire (Paus. iv. 110 f.); 
mav EvAov @vivov=“‘all citron (citrus)- 
wood,” a fragrant, hard, dark brown, ex- 
pensive material for furniture, exported 
from N. Africa. Note the extensive 
range of Roman commerce to supply the 
needs of luxury (interea gustus elementa 
per omnia quaerunt, Juv. xi. 14; pearls, 
e.g., from Britain as well as Red Sea), 
also the various demands in order: orna- 
ments, wearing apparel, furniture, per- 
fumes (for personal and religious use), 
food, and social requirements. Wets. 
cites a rabbinic saying: decem partes 
diuitiarum sunt in mundo, nouem Romae 
et una in mundo uniuerso. 


Ver. 13. ‘‘Cinnamon,’’ an aromatic 
spice (the inner bark of the tree) ex- 
ported from E. Asia and S. China; 
dpwpov, aromatic balsam for the hair, 
made from the seeds of some Eastern 
shrub (Verg. Ecl. iv. 25, ‘‘assyrium uolgo 
nascetur amomum; from Harran, Jos. 
Ant. xx. 2, 2)—for the form, cf. Levy’s 
die Semit. Fremdworter im Griech. (1895), 
P- 37; Oupidpara, “incense,” in its in- 
gredients of aromatic spices; AtBavoy= 
‘‘frankincense,” a fragrant gum-resin 
exported from S. Arabia (Isa. lx. 6, Jer. 
vi. 20); enormous quantities of perfume 
were employed by the Romans, chiefly in 
the care of the body, but also to mix 
with wine at their banquets (e.g., Juv. 
vi. 303, etc.; E. Bi. 5320); vepidadtw= 
“fine flour,’’? wheaten meal (LXX for 


DDD: of Deut. scout Ps iad, 
16) of the choicest kind; wine, flour, 
and incense were all used in sacrifices. 
pedav, a Gallic word = four - wheeled 
“carriages’’ used by the well-to-do 
(cf. Jerome on Isa. Ixvi.). cwopdtrov= 
“slaves” (later Greek, dropping the 
qualifying adj. SovA@v or oiketixav, cf. 
Deissm. 160, Dittenberger’s Sylloge,? 
845, etc.). Kal uxas (reverting awk- 
wardly to accus.) dv@pdmev =“ and souls 
of men” (from Ezek. xxvii. 13, ‘“ they 
traded the persons of men for thy mer- 
chandise”: éveropevovrd oot év uxais 
avOpdawv, LXX, cf. 1 Chron. v. ae 
The double expression is strange. If 
kai is not to be taken as “ even,” identi- 
fying both, we must suppose that some 
distinction is intended, and that of the 
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€ ca \ 
pedav Kal * cwpdrov Kal Yuxds dvOpdmwv. 15. of eumopor * roUTwy z (LXX), 
en. 


c , > ol 
ot tAouTHoartes Gm abTis, awd paxpdbev »orhoovtat Sid Tov pdBov 
708 Bacaviopod adris kNalovtes kal wevOodvtes, 16. héyorres, 


“Odal, oda, ° moAts 4 peyddy, 


4 mwepiBeBAnpevy ° Bucowov Kal mop pupody Kal KdKKLWoY, 
Kal °Kexputwpéevn év xpuoto kal ‘Ade Tinto Kal papyapiry * 
Ste pd Spa Apnpdby 6 tocodtos WAodTos.” 


17. Skat was ® 


kuBepyytns Kat was 6 émt mévtov! mdéwv Kal 


XXXiv. 29, 
Tob. x. 


men- 
tioned in 
12-13. 


i” Ver. 10, 


vaitar kal Sco. thy Oddacoay épydfovrat, dmd paxpdey ‘eory-? Por 


.Y fol A 
gay 18. kal Expagay Bémovtes Tov Katvdv Tis Tupdcews atts, 


héyortes, * “ 


A . A lol 
XoGv emt tas Kehadds adtav kal expagay kdalovtes Kal mevOodvtes, 


héyovtes, 


€Odai, odat, 7 Wédts H peyddn, 


tis dpola tH moder TH peyddy;’’ 19. Kal 'éBador® 


XXVii. 30- 
aX, 

Nom. for 
dat. after 
ovac - 
(accus. 
Vili. 13, 
xii. 12), 


Of 10439; 
ferent 


év y ™ ém\oUTHoav TavTES OL ExovTES TA TrAOLG év TH Oaddoon , in Apoc. 
n 1 ry at} d 


€k THs “ TyLdTHTOS aUTIs, 
@ ao 3 , ” 
Ste pid Spa Apypaby. 


20. °‘' Eddpaivou ém abti, ° odpavé, 
kal ot PGyvor kal of 4 dardoTohor Kat ot mpodpyrat, 
, A lol 
Stu xpwev 6 Oeds "7d Kpipa Sudv *e— atts.” 


XXVi0, 11. 
1 From Ezek. xxvii. 30, (Heb.), Jos. vii. 6 (LXX). 
“her costly treasures” (see On ver. 3). 
p Xii. 12, cf. xvi. 8. 
cxix. 84. 


i Note change to aor. from future (9, I1, 15). 


q Only here and xxi. 14, in Joh. lit. 


Ver. 12, 
xix. 8, 14, 
(pecul. 
to Apoc. 
in N.T.). 

e xvii. 4. 

f Ver. 12. 

g Isa. xxiii. 
14, Ezek. 
XXvii. 

27, 29. 

vt ‘ h Acts 

_.___k xiii. 4 (ironical contrast). 

m Ezek. xxvii. 33. n Abstr. for concrete, 


o Deut. xxxii. 43, Isa. xliv. 23, Ass. Mos. x. 10, 


YXVil, I, KiX.:2; 8 vi. 10, Ps, 


1For the unexampled TOMON (cf. Ac. xxvii. 2) read MOTON (Nestle, Theol. 
Lizg., 18, 97, 274, Einfithr., 135, E. Tr. 168; so Baljon and Gwynn) which was 


apparently read in some form by Copt., Pr. (omnis super mare nauigans). 


A similar 


confusion occurs in Judith vi. 21, and conversely kara Movrov has supplanted kara 


rorov in Eus., H. E. iv. 15, 2. 


two copdrtwy is the more specific. Pro- 
stitutes, or female slaves, or gladiators, 
or even grooms and drivers (immou kat 
tareis, Ezek. xxvii. 14) have been more 
or less convincingly suggested as its 
meaning. Slave-dealing (Friedlander, 
iii. 87 f.; Dobschiitz, 266-269) was a 
lucrative trade under the empire, with 
Delos as its centre, and Asiatic youths 
especially were in large demand as 
pages, musicians, and court-attendants. 
Thousands of captives, after the siege of 
Jerusalem, were sent into slavery by the 
Roman government; and early Chris- 
tians at this period (Clem. Rom. ly.) 
voluntarily went into slavery either as 
substitutes for others or “‘ that with the 
price got for themselves they might fur- 
nish others with food”. 

Ver. 17. épydLovrar x.7.A.=“‘ whose 
business is on the sea”’. The passage 


reflects the importance of Rome especi- 
ally for the trade of the Levant. Pliny 
(H. N. vi. tor, xii. 84) gives the large 
figures of Oriental imports and their 
cost, adding sarcastically tanti nobis 
deliciae et feminae constant (Friedlander, 
iii. 48-51). The regret of the mariners 
for the grandeur that was Rome passes 
rapidly into a sense of commercial loss. 
Ver. 20. This verse interrupts the 
sequence of 1g and 21 in which the ruin 
of Rome is illustrated by the dramatic 
action of the angel. The awkward shift 
from description to an apostrophe, and 
the evidently Christian tone of the cry, 
betray an editor’s hand. His object is 
to render explicit the moral reasons why 
Christians should delight in the downfall 
ofthe city. He writesin the same triple 
rhythm as the source, and his hand is to 
be seen in the whole verse not simply in 
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ticxupds iBov ds pidov péyay Kat 


“Odtws “dpurpat. PAnOycerar BaBudoy 7 peyddn wédes, 


aA n s 
kal poucikay Kat addntay Kal * oah- 


y Fr. Jer. xxv. 10 (Heb.), cf. Aen. i, 726, 


tv. 2; see 2I. Kat jpev els dyyedos 
above, A % P 
ver.10. €Padev eig Thy Oddaccay héywv, 
u Neh. ix. 
acc, lV. a 
8 (of. Isa. ‘eat od pi eipebA Er. 
XXviii. 2): ‘ ye 
“with 22. Kal dwvh ” KBapwdav 
sudden a 
onset or TLOTWY 
impetus,” 
susting od pi) dxoucOA év cot én, 
action to Ny oe , 
word. kal Tas TexviTns Tdons TEXYNS 
v Ezek. > Spe0f \ 
XXvi. 21. ou ph eupevy év got eT, 
w Xiv. 2, Isa, 
xxiv. a, kat puvh ” pddou 
k. a 
meaty 133 od pi) dxouc0G év got én, 
cf. 
Macc. iii. - ; 
5, Suet. Nevo, 40-41, Domtt. 4. x Win. § 13, 4. 
ar. ii. 22f. 
kat ot améotodor. The voice from 


heaven is thus made to pass into a clos- 
ing apostrophe to heaven and its in- 
habitants (cf. xi. 18), imitated from Jer. 
li. 48 (Heb.). John seems to assume 
that all had a case against Rome as vic- 
tims of her cruelty, probably in the 
main as martyrs and _ confessors. 
‘“‘ Apostles,’”? omitted in ver. 24, has here 
(asin ii. 2) its wider sense (otherwise 
xxi. 14), but it must include Peter and 
Paul (Zahn, Einleit. § 39, n. 4).—6te 
«.7.4.= ‘for God has judged her with 
your judgment,” i.e, vindicated you 
(done you justice, given you your due) 
by Jexacting vengeance upon her. She 
who once doomed you is now doomed 
herself (cf. xvi. 6).—evppatvov. Cf. En. 
Ixii., where the kings and rulers con- 
demned by messiah to eternal torment 
are to be ‘‘a spectacle for the righteous 
and his elect; they will rejoice over 
them because the wrath of the Lord of 
spirits resteth upon them, and his sword 
is drunk with their blood’’; also Isa. 
xxx. 29, for the call to exult over a fallen 
oppressor. A Parisian workman, who 
was looking down at the corpse of Robes- 
pierre, was overheard to mutter, with 
relief, ‘‘ Oui, il ya un Dieu”’. 

Vv. 21-24: a rhythmic song of doom, 
introduced by a symbolic action partly 
imitated from Jer. li. 63, 64. 

Ver. 21. Rome’s fall will be irrevoc- 
able and sudden and violent, as a power- 
ful angel shows dramatically by seizing 
a huge boulder and flinging it into the 
sea. Cf. the analogous description of 
Babylon’s collapse in Sib. Or. v. 158, 
163, 174. The reiterated emphasis on 
Roman luxury is notable. Later litera- 
ture, as Friedlander observes (iii. 9-17), 


tended to a conventional exaggeration 
of the luxurious civilisation under the 
Empire; judged by modern standards, 
at any rate, it was not particularly ex- 
travagant. This denunciation of wealth 
and ease, however, is apposite in a 
source which reflects the age of Nero, 
since it was under Nero, rather than 
under Vespasian or Domitian, that 
Roman luxury during the first century of 
our era reached its zenith. The oracle 
breathes the scorn felt by simple provin- 
cials for the capital’s wanton splendour, 
and indeed for the sins of a pleasure- 
loving civilisation. But it is religious 
poetry, not a prose transcript of the 
contemporary commercial _ situation. 
Cf. Dill’s Roman Society, pp. 32 f., 66 f. 

Ver. 22. povo.kdv ‘‘minstrels or 
musicians”? (rt Macc. ix. 41); the oc- 
currence of the generic term among the 
specific is certainly awkward and would 
favour the rendering ‘‘singers”’ (Bengel, 
Holtzm.) in almost any other book than 
this. On these musical epithets see 
Friedlander, iii. 238 f.; the impulses to 
instrumental music at Rome during this 
period came mainly from Alexandria. 
For coins stamped with Nero as harpist 
see Suet. Nero, xxv. govt pidov, the 
daily accompaniment of Oriental life. 
The sound of the mill meant habitation, 
but in the desolation of Rome no more 
pleasant stir of mirth or business would 
be heard (Isa. xlvii. 5). The fanatic 
Jesus, son of Ananus, who howled dur- 
ing the siege of Jerusalem and for four 
years previously (Jos. Bell. vi. 5, 3) “‘ woe 
to Jerusalem,”’ denounced upon her “a 
voice from the east, a voice from the 
west, a voice from the four winds, a 
voice against Jerusalem and the temple, 
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x a 
23. Kat ds *AdxXvou z viil. 12. 
; fe a Jer. vii. 
ob ph pdvy ev col én, i xvi. 9, 
\ y , A xxxiii, 11, 
Kal dav, ” vupdpiou Kat * vdndns b Jer. xlvii. 
> 4 _ 10, = 
a pa &koucbf év cot er . w the ripe 
G , a , a A ruit ’’(on 
14. kat 4 °drdpa cou Tis émOuplas THs ° buxis jae 
arqOev did ood, mee 
veh. 
kat mdvra 7a “Autapd Kat Ta ° Lapmpd Pines 
‘ Gmddero Ard cod, oe 
kat obkétTe! od ph adta edphoouaw. Seni 
NIC., 
23. drt “ol €umopoi cou faay of ' peyioraves Tis yiis, oe 
k re 
8ru év TH “dappoxia cou érharpPnoay mdvta Ta 2Oyn. Senate 
24. ‘kat év adti “atya mpopytay kal dyiwv eipédn, Oye 28 
kal mdvtav Tov éopaypévwy emt THs yiis.” land); 
Isa. a 
ix. 35. e “ All things rich and radiant,” cf. Jas. ii. 2-3. f Ps. cxli. 5 Did. xvi. 5. Grin tes 
_in Apoc. = g From Ezek. xxvii. 21, Isa. xxiii. 8. h Predic. with article, Win. § 18, 8g. 
i vi. 15. k ix. 21, Isa. xlvii. 9-12, Nah. iii. 4. 1 xvi. 6; cf. Isa. xxvi. 21, Job xvi. 18. m xvii 


8, Ezek. xxiv. 7-9. On sing. here and xvi. 12 (v.1, atuara), cf. Win. § 27. 4c. 


1« Possibly S. [ouxert avta Brewers kar avta] here preserves the true text, and 
the rest”’ [7.¢., avta evpnoovar = SACP, vg., Syr., evpns = Q, min., evpyoers = 
I, 37; 96, etc., avra after evp. And.] “have lost the words by homoioteleuton”’ 
(Gwynn).—Here between the last ert and the first ott of 23 is the original place of 
ver. 14 (so Beza, Vitringa, Volkmar, Baljon, Weiss, and Kénnecke) which got into 
its canonical position between 13 and 15 owing to the error of some early copyist, 


whose eye confused ot ewtropot cov with ot europe. TouTwv. 


a voice against bridegrooms and brides, 
and a voice against the whole people”’. 
Ver. 23. Contrast the etpéOy of 24 
with the etpyoovotv of ver. 14 which in 
its canonical position is an erratic boulder. 
dappakia, primarily in the figurative 
O.T. sense already noticed (harlotry and 
magic spells, as in Yasna ix. 32). But 
a literal allusion is not to be excluded, 
in view of the antipathy felt by pious 
Jews and early Christians to magic and 
sorcery. As Kome represented the ex- 
isting authorities under whose aegis 
these black arts managed to flourish, and 
as they were generally bound up with 
religion, it would not be unnatural to 
charge the Empire with promoting sor- 
cery (Weinel 10).—émAav. ‘*‘ Commerce, 
as having regard to purely worldly in- 
terests, is called harlotry’’ [Cheyne on 
Isa. xxiii. 17]. Sorcery, witchcraft, 
‘“‘ fornication,” and the persecution of 


the righteous, are all manifestations of 


the lawlessness practised by Beliar 


- working in men and kings (Asc: Isa. ii. 


Ay 5) 2 
Ver. 24. Again, as at ver. 20, the 


change of style (here from an apostrophe 
to a description) and spirit (xvii. 6) marks 
an insertion by the final editor, unless 


the verse originally lay after ver. 3. The 
triple rhythm corresponds to that of ver. 
20. Rome has now succeeded Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxiii. 35, etc.) as the arch-enemy 
of the faithful. The climax of her ini- 
quities is couched in terms of the primi- 
tive Semitic idea (Gen. iv. 10) that 
exposed and discovered blood is a cry 
for vengeance [2 Macc. viii. 3 f.]; blood 
violently shed wails till it is appeased by 
the punishment of the murderers. By a 
natural hyperbole, Rome is held respon- 
sible for the murders, judicial and other- 
wise, of saints and prophets and the 
slain of Israel in general—substituted 
here for the “apostles ’’ of ver. 20, prob- 
ably to include the Jews killed in the 
recent war as well as pre-Christian 
martyrs like the Maccabees of whom 
Augustine finely says: nondum quidem 
evat mortuus Christus, sed martyres eos 
fecit moriturus Christus (Heb. xi.-xii. 
1). Rome here is the last and worst ex- 
ponent of persecution. Her collapse is 
attributed to their blood drawing down 
God’s utter retribution. ‘‘ My blood be 
on the inhabitants of Chaldea, shall 
Jerusalem say ” (Jer. li. 35, imprecating 
successfully the divine revenge, vv. 36, 
49). As Chrysostom called psalm cix. a 


Vil. 9. ab 3 5 

b Cf. Jer. ti. év tH  obpave ° NeydvTwr, 
48. = 

c Irreg. iY “A\novid : 
appos. to 
collective 
oxAov. _ 

d vil. 10, xi. 
15, Xii. 10 
(see 
note). 

e Cf. Joh. 
xx. 17 Apoc. iii. 12, below 5-6. 


prophecy in the shape of a curse, this 
vehement, sensitive oracle against 
Rome’s insolence and cruelty may be 
termed a curse in the form of a pro- 
phecy. A similar idea underlay the 
view of certain pious people who, ac- 
cording to Josephus (cf. Eus. H. E. ii. 
23. 20-21), considered the fall of Jeru- 
salem a retribution for the foul murder 
of James the Just nearly ten years before. 

The doom-song is followed by an out- 
burst of celestial triumph (xix. 1-8) in 
answer to xviii. 20. The conclusion as 
well as the commencement of the victory 
(xii. 12 f.) is hymned in heaven. The 
stern, exultant anthem, which is morally 
superior to the delight voiced by Fn. 
xlvii. 4, forms an overture to the final 
movement of the Apocalypse, as well as 
(like vii. g f., xiv. 1-5) a relief to the 
sombre context. 8 6b is a prosaic edi- 
torial gloss, probably due to the liturgical 
use of the book, and the last clause of 10 
( yap... mpopyntetas) might be the 
same (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 56), as many editors 
think, were it not for the genuinely 
Johannine ring of the words. In any case 
it is an after-thought, probably (so 
Baljon, Barth, etc.) added by the author 
himself, in order to bring out here 
what is brought out in xxii. 9 by the ex- 
plicit mention of the prophets, since éy. 
7... Inood alone would mean Christians 
in general. The presence of 9 b-10 here, 
however, is not motived as at xxii. 8, 9, 
where it comes in naturally at the finalé 
of the revelations and after a distinct 
allusion (xxii. 1) to the revealing angel. 
Here the angel of the second Aéyeu (at 
least) has not been mentioned since xvii. 
I, 7, I5, and no reason at all is given 
for the superstitious impulse to worship. 
The passage is certainly Johannine, but 
probably misplaced (like xviii. 14, etc.). 
Can it have originally lain at the end 
of xvii., where the hierophant angel is 
speaking (cf. also xvii. 17, words of God 
and xix. g 6)? Such technical disloca- 
tions and derangements are common 
enough in primitive literature (cf. my 
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XIX. 


XIX. 1. Meta tadta Hovga ds pwriyy *peyddnv Sxdou Todo 


14 cwrnpla Kal % Sdfa Kal H Sdvapis Tod ° Oeod ° par 
a.) fs ‘ \f Sa ef , Si eA 

2. Sti *adyOval Kat *Stkarar ai *kpicers adtod 
dtu Expwve Thy mépyyy THY peyaAny, 


f xv. 3; cf. on xvi. 7. 


Historical New Testament, pp. xxxix. 
676, 690). The passage must have been 
shifted to its present site either by acci- 
dent or more probably by a scribe who 
saw that the similar assurance in xxi. 5, 
xxii. 6 related primarily to future bliss 
rather than to judgment; perhaps he also 
took the first Aéyet not asa divine saying 
(cf. xxi. 5) but as angelic (xxii. 6, cf. i. 
I0, II, 19, and note on xxii. Io), and 
sought to harmonise the same order as 
in xiv. 13 (command to write, beatitude, 
asseverance). Otherwise I-Io is a unity 
as it stands. The change of situation in 
I-3, 4-10 does not prove any combination 
of sources; it is simply another of the 
inconsequences and transitions charac- 
teristic of the whole book. The marriage- 
idea of 7, 8 is a proleptic hint which 
is not developed till later (xxi.), while 
the supper (9) is only mentioned to be 
dropped—unless the grim vision of 17-21 
(for whichcf. Gressmann’s Ursprung d. 
Isy.-jitd. Eschatologie, 136 f.) is meant 
to be a foil to it (so Sabatier and Sch6n). 

CuaPTER XIX.—Ver. 1. Here only 
in N.T. (after the ruin of sinners, as Ps. 
civ. 35) the liturgical hallelujah of the 
psalter and synagogue worship occurs. 
In vy. I, 3, and 6 it stands as usual first, 
an invocation=‘‘praise Jah’; but in 
ver. 4 it is responsive, as in Pss. civ.-v., 
cxv.-cxvii. (the latter being sung at the 
passover; cf. Apoc. xix. 7). 

Ver. 2. €pOerpev, as the first Babylon 
had been denounced for her depraving 
influence by Jeremiah (li.) xxviii. 25, 
78 Spos Td SrepOappévoy Td SradOetpov 
wacav Thy yiv. The impatient cry of 
vi. to has now been answered. God 
“has avenged the blood (i.e., the murder) 
of his servants at her hand (i.e., on her),”’ 
the LXX rendering (e.g., in 2 Kings ix. 7, 
Kal ékdixjoes TA alpata tov Sovwv 
Kuplov é« yerpds “leLaBeAd) of the Heb. 
idiom VD) OF Dj3=to exact punish- 
ment from a murderer. The idea is sub- 


stantially that of Ps. Sol. iv. 9, viii. 29- 
31. As &dmO. kat Sux. are a characteris- 


g hy ~ & 2 
itis * EpBeipe thy yi ev tH wopveta adrijs, 
vi , A a a 
kat § éfedixynoe Td ata, Tov SovAwy adtod éx xeupds aris.” 


3. Kai SedTepoy * cipnkay, 
**“ANAnAovie, « 


SY 1 Q a a a 
kat 6 Kaivds aitis dvaBalver eis Tods atdvas Tay aidvey.” 
\ my € 
4. kat “émecav of mpecBitTepor ot eikoo. Téccapes, Kal TO 
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g ‘‘ For that 
she” 
(i. 7, xii. 
13, etc.). 

h xi. 18, 
XViii. 23. 

i vi. 10, 
Xviii. 20, 
Deut. 
XXXii. 43, 
Ps. Ixxix. 


a \ , A LY eto , Been A a Io. 
tésoapa {éa, KGL TPOTEKUYYT AY TW Oca TH KaOnpeva €Tl TH Opdvw k aoristic 


héyortes, °“’Auty: “AAAndovid.”’ 
ef A0e Néyouca, 


“4 Awette TO 0ed P dv mdvtes ot "SodA0L adTod, 
Kat *ot PoBodpevor airy ‘ot pixpol Kat of jreycdor.” 
6. Kat Hxovca ws Pwviy “Sxdou TodAod Kal ds hwviv 'SSdrwv 
TOANGY Kal ds dwviy ” Bpovtay icxupav, héyorTes,} 


**“AdAndovid * 


dtu ” €Bacideuge Kuptos 6 Beds tpdy 6 * mavtoKpdtwp. 


Isa. xxxiv. 9-10. cf, Nah. i. 9. 
O vii. 12, xxii. 20, From Ps. evi. 48 (Heb.). 
1, Ps. Sol. ii. 41. 
Ezek. i. 24. 


5. 


m vy. 8,14, on form cf. Helbing, 63-64. 

2 p Of Christ (iii. 12, Joh. xx. 17)? 

13 (aivécare avra, tr. of “ Hallelujah’ );. aiv. with dat. only here in N.T. 
s Ps. xxii. 23, cxxxy. 20; see above xi. 18. 

w xi. 15, 17, Ps. Xciii., xcv.-xcix. 


A f. é 
kal ?dwvh awd tod Opdvou PGS* 


existing 
result 
(Burton, 
80, Blass, 
§ 59, 4). 

1 xiv. 11, 
xviii. 9, 
18, Ps. 
Civ. 35, 

Nn V. 13, Isa. vi. I. 

q Fr. Jer. xx. 

r Ps. cxxxiv. I, CxxXxv. 

t xi. 18, u Ver.1. v Xiv. 2, 

xi. 8, 


1 heyovres (as iv. 1) Q, min., Ande, Tic. (WH marg., Al., Ws., Bs.) [Aeyovrwv 
AP, min., gig., Anda, Pr., Lach., Ti., Tr., WH, Bj., Sw.]. 


tically ample expression for ‘‘ equitable,” 
it is in the context rather than in the 
language of the passage (Ritschl, Rechtf. 
und Versohn. ii. 118, 119) that we must 
find the thought of God being shown to 
be the real and righteous Saviour of the 
saints by his infliction of punishment on 
their persecutors, 

Ver. 4. After the long interlude of 
judgments on the earth, the mpeoButepor 
and {6a (incidentally mentioned in xi. 
16, xiv. 3) re-appear upon the scene, 
though for the last time, to take part in 
the chorus of praise over Rome’s ruin. 
The cradle-song of the future is the 
dirge of Rome. The drama now centres 
mainly round the city of God, and the 
earlier temple-scenery of the Apocalypse 
(iv.-xi. xv. 5-xvi. 17) passes almost wholly 
out of sight.—Apyv: the initial (and 
primitive) use of dpyv, social (¢.g., I 
Kings i. 36) as well as liturgical, which 
gravely assents to the preceding words 
of another speaker. 

Ver. 5. The O.T. expression sevvants 
of God implied (R. S. 69 f.) not simply 
membership in a community of which 
God is king, but special devotion to his 
service and worship. It was not associ- 
ated with any idea of ‘“‘slavery to a 
divine despot,” but was originally con- 


fined in the main to royal and priestly 
families (cf. i. 5) which had a special in- 
terest in primitive religion and which 
were near to the god of the tribe or 
nation. Hence, in the broader and later 
sense of the term, the ‘servants of 
God”’ are all those who live in pious 
fear of him, #.¢., yielding him honour 
and obedience. John, pre-occupied with 
judgment, views the faith of the Lord as 
equivalent practically to his fear; unlike 
most early Christian writers, who (zr 
Peter i. 17, 18, etc.) carefully bring for- 
ward the complementary element of love. 
Lowly confidence rather than warm inti- 
macy is this prophet’s ideal of the Chris- 
tian life towards God. See Did. iii., iv.; 
Barn. iv. 11; Herm. Mand. x. 1, xii. 4, 6. 

Ver. 6. S ingeniously but awkwardly 
punctuates after ‘‘'!allelujah,”’ connecting 
étik.T.A., with the subsequent yalpwpev. 
—éBaotdevoe «.t.A. A sublimated ver- 
sion of the old watchword KYPIOX AY- 
TOX BAZIAEYZ HMQN which had been 
the rallying cry of pious Jews and especi- 
ally of the Pharisees (e.g., Ps. Sol. xvii. 
I, 2, 38, 51, ii. 34-36, v. 21, 22) during the 
conflict with Roman aggression. This 
divine epithalamium is the last song of 
praise in the Apocalypse. At this point 
also the writer reverts for a moment to 
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y Ps. cxviii. 7. 
24; cf. 
Mt. v. 12. 

z xi, 13. 

a Proleptic, 
as xi. 18, 

b xxi. 2, 9. 

c ‘ Bride” 
(Mt. i. 29). 

d Ver. 14, 
Ez. xvi. 
10. 

e xv. 6, cf. 
Bar. v. I- 
3, and— 
for conn. 
of light 
and right —2 Cor. vi. 14. 
XViil. 5. e 

k Matt. xxii. 2-3; cf. Dalm. i. § 1, c. 50. 
Lk, xxi. 22. 


the Lamb, absent since xvii. 14 from his 
pages, and absent again till xxi. g. 

Ver. 7. A proleptic allusion to the 
triumphant bliss as a marriage between 
the victorious messiah and his people or 
the new Jerusalem (cf. Volz, 331). The 
conception is primarily eschatological 
(Weinel, p. 137; cf. Mechilta on Exod. 
xix. 17) and is so employed here. The 
marriage-day of Christ and his church is 
the day of his second advent. This is 
the more intimate and tender aspect of 
the divine Baowdela. But, as a tradi- 
tional feature of the Oriental myth (Jere- 
mias, 45 f.) was the postponement of the 
deity’s wedding until he returned from 
victory (i.¢., after vanquishing the dark- 
ness and cold of the winter), the religious 
application turns first of all to the over- 
throw of messiah’s foes (xix. rx f.).— 
G@yadArGpev, act. as in x Peter i. 8 (cf. 
Abbott, Diatessarica, 2,689). 

Ver. 8. ‘Yea, she is (has been) per- 
mitted to put on” (for 8:8dvar tva cf. 
ix. 5, Mark x. 37), epexegetic of Hrow. 
éauryy (Isa. Ixi. 10). ‘‘ Uides hic cultum 
gravem ut matronae, non pompaticum 
qualis meretricis ante (xvii. 4) descriptus,”’ 
Grot. In the following gloss (see above) 
the rare use of 8txatdpara (= ‘‘ righteous 
deeds’’) is paralleled by Bar. il. 19 (+4 Bux. 
tv twatépwv) and by an incidental em- 
ployment of the sing. in this sense by 
Paul (see on Kom. y. 18). Moral purity 
and activity, which are the conditions of 
future and final bliss, are (as in vii. 14, 
xiv. 4) defined as the outcome of human 
effort, although of course their existence 
must be referred to God (€860y), and their 
success to the aid of Christ (loc. cét.) ; 
see on i. 4-6. Ignatius similarly (Eph. 
x.) describes the saints as “‘ robed entirely 
in the commandments of Christ’’. The 
connexion of thought is the same as that 
in Matt. xxi. 43, xxii. 2, 11-14. For 8} 
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ydpou Tod dpviou * kexdnpévor.” 


f Cf. Matt. xxii. 11-12, vii. 12, = xxii. 37 f. 
hi.e., the angel of xvii. 1; implied, asin Zech. i. 7, 9 (LXX)? : k 
1 xxi. 5, xxii. 6; cf. Dan. viii. 26, x. 1, xi. 2, xii. 7. Also 


XIX. 


Yxalpwpey kat dyahhrapev, 
kal *Sdoopev thy Sdfav adta- 
St. *HAVev 6” ydos Tod dpviou, 
Kat 4 Cyuvh adtod * hToipacey éautiy. 
8. kal €860n adrh tva “mepiBddntrar * Bdcowov * hapmpdy 
kabapdv [- t73 yap Bucowor 7a ® Sixardpara tov dylwy éoriv].” 
g. Kat ™déyer pot, “i Tpdipov, 'Makdpror ot eis Td Setmvoy Tod 


Kal héyer pou, ‘1 Obror ot Adyou 


g Contrast aéix. 
i xiv. 13, Lk. xiv. 15. 


see the fontal passage from Sohar (cited 
by Gfrérer, ii. 184, 185): traditum est, 
quod opera bona ab homine hoc in mundo 
peracta, fiant ipsi uestis pretiosa in mundo 
illo. 

Ver. g. The saints are the Bride, but 
—by a confusion inevitable when the 
the two cognate figures, apocalyptic and 
synoptic (Matt. xxii. 2 f.), are combined 
—they are also the guests at the wed- 
ding. (The bliss of the next world is 
termed ‘the Banquet ”’ in rabbinic writ- 
ings, which interpret Exod. xxiv. 11 as 
though the sight of God were meat and 
drink to the beholders). Like the Greek 
aé\us, the church is composed of mem- 
bers who are ideally distinguishable from 
her, just as in En. xxxviii, 1 the congrega- 
tion of the righteous is equivalent to the 
new Jerusalem. With the idea of 7-9, 
cf. Pirke Aboth, iv. 23: This world is 
like a vestibule before the world to 
come ; prepare thyself at the vestibule 
that thou mayest be admitted into the 
TpikAtviov.—aAnO. either “real ”’ as op- 
posed to fanciful and delusive revela- 
tions, or (if édn9.=aAnOys) “ trustworthy 
words of God”? (Dan. ii. 9) emphasis- 
ing the previous beatitude (like vat, Néyeu 
7 wvedpa xiv. 13). Originally the 
words (see above) gravely corroborated 
all the preceding threats and promises 
(cf. xvii. 17), despite their occasionally 
strange and doubtful look. It is a com- 
mon reiteration in apoce. (cf. reff.), un- 
derlining as it were the solemn 
statements ofa given passage. See, ¢.g., 
Herm. Vis, iii 4, ‘that God’s name may 
be glorified, hath this been revealed to 
thee, for the sake of those who are of 
doubtful mind, questioning in their hearts 
whether this is so or not. Tell them it 
is all true, that there is nothing but 
truth in it, that all is sure and valid and 
founded’. In Sanhed, Jerus. Rabbi Joc- 


vt 


7—I1, 


GAnOwwoi rod Geod! eigiv.” 
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IO. kal €weca Eumpooey tdv moday m (xxii. 9), 


SC. 7ot7- 


> ~ ~ 
QUTOU TpookurAcat ata: Kal Aéyer por, “™*Opa ™pr: atvBoudds os, cf. 


ur, 


gou eiut Kal ray d8ehpay cou Trav *éxdvTwv Thy papruptav *Ingod: = Phan. 
Oa a A A A . 
76 OG mpooktvnooy [> ° 4 yap paptupla “Inood éott 73 mvedua THs nx 1. 


mpopytetas].”” 


o 1 Cor. 


Xiv. 25. 
A 
II. kat elSov tov odpavév Avewypevor, eed 
kat i800 *imos NeuKés, M i: A Se 
language. 


? Bousset and Kénnecke om. rov Oeov, but if the grammatical harshness of the 
text is an insuperable difficulty, the solution is to read (Beng., Lachm., Ws.) ov 


before adn@iwor (with A, 4, 48, S.). 


hanan declares, with reference to Dan. 
x. I, that a true word is one which has 
been already revealed by God to the 
council of the heavenly host. 

Ver, 10. Jewish eschatology at this 
point has much to say of the return of 
the ten tribes and the general restoration 
of Zion’s children from foreign lands 
but these speculations were naturally of 
no interest to the religious mind of the 
Christian prophet. As hitherto the 
command to write has come from Christ, 
the seer perhaps thinks that this injunc- 
tion also proceeds from a divine authority 
(Weiss), but his grateful and reverent 
attempt to pay divine homage to the 
angelus interpres (cf. xxii. 8) is severely 
rebuked. The author’s intention is to 
check any tendency to the angel-worship 
which—(whether a Jewish practice or 
not, cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5, 41; 
Lightfoot on Col. ii. 18; and Lueken, 4 
f.)—had for some time fascinated the 
Asiatic churches here and there. If 
even a prophet need not bow to an 
angel, how much less an ordinary Chris- 
tian? A contemporary note of this 
polemic is heard in Asc. Isa. vii. 21 
(Christians) : et cecidi in faciem meam, 
ut eum (the angelus interpres, who con- 
ducts Isaiah through the heavens) 
adorarem, nec siuit me angelus, qui me 
instruebat, sed dixit mihi ne adores nec 
angelum nec thronum. In Asc. Isa. 
ii. 11 the angelic cicerone even rebukes 
the seer for calling him Lord: ov éyo 
kiptos, GAAa otvSoudds gov eipr. The 
repetition of this scene (xxii. 8 f.), due 
to the Oriental love of emphasis by 
reduplication, is significant in a book 
where angels swarm (cf. Dan. ii. 11).— 
% yop «.7-A., “for the testimony or 
witness of (i.e., borne by) Jesus is (i.e., 
constitutes) the spirit of prophecy’’. 
This prose marginal comment (see 
above) specifically defines the brethren 


who hold the testimony of Jesus as pos- 
sessors of prophetic inspiration. The 
testimony of Jesus is practically equiva- 
lent to Jesus testifying (xxii. 20). It is the 
self-revelation of Jesus (according to i. 1, | 
due ultimately to God) which moves 
the Christian prophets. He forms at 
once the impulse and subject of their 
utterances (cf. Ignat. Rom. viii. ; Eph. vi.). 
The motive and materials for genuine 
prophecy consist in a readiness to allow 
the spirit of Jesus to bring the truth of 
God before the mind and conscience (cf. 
iii. 14, 22). The gloss even connects in 
a certain way with 7@ 99 mpockivygov. 
Since angelic and human inspiration 
alike spring from the divine witness of 
Jesus, therefore God alone, as its ulti- 
mate source, deserves the reverence of 
those whom that inspiration impresses. 
The prestige of the prophets lies in the 
fact that any one of them is, as Philo 
called Abraham, ovvSovdos Tav ayyéAov. 
An angel can do no more than bear 
witness to Jesus. Furthermore, there is 
an implicit definition of the spirit of 
prophecy (xi. 7, etc.) in its final phase as 
a revelation of Jesus Christ. Even the 
O.T. prophetic books, with which the 
Apocalypse claims to rank, were inspired 
by the spirit of the pre-existent Christ 
(see on x Pet. i. 11; Barn. v. 6). But 
now, by an anti-Jewish and even anti- 


| pagan touch, no oracular or prophetic 


inspiration is allowed to be genuine 
unless it concerns Jesus who is the 
Christ. Such is the triumphant defini- 
tion or rather manifesto of the new 
Christian prophecy. 

Vv. 11-21: a second vision of doom, 
on the Beast and his allies (in fulfil- 
ment of xii. 5). Their fate (17-21) 
follows a procession of the angelic 
troops (11-16, contrast ix. 16 f.). The 
connexion of this and the foregoing 
volume (7-9) is mediated by the idea that 
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r iii. 14. 
s In sense 


* édnOuos, 


cf Ps: 
Sor xvii. 


4-5, and 
Isa. xlii. 3 (LXX). vi 
function of Semitic king (1 Sam. viii. 20). 


the marriage of the warrior-messiah (cf. 
En. Ix. 2; 4 Esd. xii. 32, xiii. 38; Apoc. 
Bar. xxxix., xl., lxx.) cannot take place till 
he returns from victory (so in the mes- 
sianic psalm xlv.). Now that the preli- 
minary movements of the enemy (xvii. 
16, 17) are over, the holy war of xvil. 14 
begins, which is to end in a ghastly 
Armageddon. This passage and the 
subsequent oracle of xx. 1-10 reproduce in 
part a messianic programme according to 
which the dolores Messiae (cf. Klausner : 
mess. Vorstellungen d. jiid. Volkes tm 
Zeitaltey der Tannaiten, 1904, 47 f, and 
Charles on Apoc. Bar. xxvii. 1) are fol- 
lowed by messiah’s royal advent on earth 
(here sketched in part from Sap.xviii. 4-25) 
to found a kingdom of the just (.¢., Israel) 
who are raised for this purpose. Israel 
supplants Rome as the world- power 
(Bar. xxxix.). Her period of superiority 
opens with the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
and the temple, and closes with a crush- 
ing defeat of Gog and Magog, who are 
led by an incarnate villain (“‘dux ulti- 
mus,” xl.), but are finally vanquished by 
the aid of the ten tribes who return to 
take part in this campaign. Death and 
Satan then are annihilated, and eternal 
bliss ensues. Like Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 
20 f., John modifies this scheme of tradi- 
tion freely for his own Christian ends. 
He introduces a realistic expansion of 
the messianic age into three periods: 
(a) a victory of messiah (mounted, like 
Vishnu, on a white horse for the last 
battle) and his dyvou (cf. xiv. 20) over 
the beast, the false prophet, and the 
kings of the world, who—as already 
noted—turn their attention to the saints 
after crushing Rome (11-21); (5) an un- 
disturbed reign of Christ and his martyrs 
(xx, 1-6), evidently in Palestine; (c) the 
final defeat of Gog and Magog, with 
Satan their instigator (xx. 7-10). There 
is little or nothing specifically Christian 
in all this section (except xx. 4-6, cf. 
xix. 13), but the general style betrays the 
author’s own hand, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that a Jewish source in 
whole or part (so e.g., Vischer, Sabatier, 
de Faye, Weyland, Spitta, von Soden) 
underlies it. The sequence of the pas- 
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t Cf. on xvi. 7, Dan. ii. 45, iii. 27f. (LXX). 
v il, 18. 
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> . 
kat 6 Kabhpevos én adrév *kahovpevos *moTds Kal 


kai “év Sixatoodvy Kpiver Kal Trohepet ° 
12. ot S€ ’dpOadpoi adtod prog trupds, 


u Ps. xevi. 13: twofold 


sage with xvi. 13-16, 18-20 is due to a 
common cycle of tradition, rather than 
to any literary source (Schén). It is a 
homogeneous finalé written by the pro- 
phet, in terms of current eschatology, to 
round off the predictions at which he has 
already hinted. Moralising traits emerge 
amidst the realism, but it is impossible to 
be sure how far the whole passage (i.¢., 
II-21) was intended to be figurative. 

Vv. 11-16. messiah and his troops or 
retinue: Jesus to the rescue (cf. Samson 
Agonistes, 1268 f.). The following de- 
scription of a semi-judicial, semi-military 
hero is painted from passages like Isa. 
xi. 3-5 (where messiah, instead of judg- 
ing by appearances, decides equitably: 
matage. yiv TO Adyw Tod oTdpaTos 
avtov: his breath slays the wicked: his 
loins are girt Suxatoovvy and adnbelq), 
the theophany of Hab. iii., and the san- 
guinary picture of Yahveh returning in 
triumph from the carnage in Idumea 
(cf. ver. 13 with Isa. lxiii. 1-6). On the 
connexion of this celestial Rider with 
the Rider in 2 Macc. iii., cf. Nestle in 
Zeits. f. alt. Wiss. 1905, pp. 203f. 

Ver. 11. The military function of the 
messiah is known even to the philosophic 
Philo, who (de praem. et poen. ae 
represents him incidentally as «a 
oTpatapxa@v Kal mokenav evn. The 
victory of messiah over the earthly foes 
of God’s kingdom meant the triumph of 
the kingdom, according to Jewish and 
Jewish Christian hopes; but owing to 
the increased spiritualisation of the latter, 
this nationalistic tradition was laid side by 
side with the wider hope of an eternal, 
universal judgment upon dead and living. 
The latter was originally independent ot 
the earlier view, which made the culmina- 
tion of providence for Israel consist in 
the earthly subjugation of her foes. The 
prophet John, by dividing God’s foes into 
the two classes of Rome and Rome’s de- 
stroyers, preserves the archaic tradition 
and also finds room for the Gog and 
Magog tradition later on. 

Ver. 12. S:a8ypata moAdd, bec. he is 
king of kings (Ptolemy on entering An- 
tioch put two diadems on his head, that 
of Egypt and that of Asia.(1 Macc. xi. 13) ; 
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cf. the ten golden diadems of royalty 
in ancient Egypt). Once crowned with 
thorns, Jesus is now invested with more 
than royal rank (cf. Barn. vii. 9, where 
Jesus, once accursed, is shown crowned). 
Eastern monarchs wore such royal in- 
signia when they went into battle (e.g., 2 
Sam, i. 10). Jesus has far more than the 
four (of a good name, of the law, of the 
high priesthood, of the divine kingdom, 
Targ. Jerus. on Deut. xxxiv.) 5 or three 
(omitting the first) which Jewish tradition 
assigned to Moses (see Pirke Aboth, iv. 
13, vi. 5; Joseph. Bell. i. 2, 8, prophetic, 
priestly, and royal honours). — évopa 
k.7.A., cf. Ep. Lugd., “when Attalus 
was placed on the iron seat and the 
fumes rose from his burning body, he 
was asked, ‘What name has God?’ 
‘God,’ he answered, ‘has not a name as 
man has.” Contrast 6 ovSels «.7.X., 
with Matt. xi. 27. The earlier words, 
mist. K. GAnO., are a description of the 
messiah’s character and function, rather 
than a title. At this debit, which is the 
only event in the Apocalypse at all cor- 
responding to the second advent (i. 7), 
the messiah’s judicial power is practi- 
cally restricted to the external work of 
crushing the last pagan opposition to 
God’s cause on earth ; it becomes therefore 
almost military. The divine commandant 
of the saints is “ faithful and true,”’ as he 
loyally executes the divine purpose and 
thus exhibits fidelity to the interests of 
the faithful. The sense remains un- 
changed, whether the two adjectives are 
taken as synonyms, or &AnO. assigned its 
occasional meaning of ‘‘real”’. Evenin 
the latter case, to be real would mean to 
be trustworthy. 

Ver. 13. “‘ Dipped in blood”? (i.2., the 
blood of his foes): from the ‘‘crimsoned 
garments”? of Yahveh in Isa, Ixiii.; cf. 
also ver. 15 with ‘‘I have trodden the 
wine-press. . . . Yea, I trod them in 
mine anger (katemarynoa avrots év Oupo 
pov), and trampled them in my fury,” 


etc. Add Targ. Palest. on Gen. xlix. x1, 
“How beauteous is the King Messiah! 
Binding his loins and going forth to war 
against them that hate him, he will slay 
kings with princes, and make the rivers 
red with the blood of their slain, and his 
hills white with the fat of their mighty 
ones, his garments will be dipped in 
blood, and he himself like the juice of the 
wine-press.”” The secret name denotes 
his superiority to all appeals; it indicates 
that the awful and punitive vigour of his 
enterprise made him impervious to the 
invocations of men, This is no Logos 
who dwells among men to give light 
and life; it is a stern, militant, figure 
of vengeance attacking the rebellious. 
Hence his name is mysterious; for ‘“‘ the 
identity, or at least the close connection 
between a thing and its name, not only 
makes the utterance of a holy name an 
invocation which insures the actual pre- 
sence of the deity invoked, it also makes 
the holy name too sacred for common 
use or even for use at all” (Jevons’ 
Introd. Hist, Relig. 361). The passage 
reflects certain phases of later messianic 
belief in Judaism, which had been tinged 
by the Babylonian myth of Marduk, 
Ea’s victorious son, to whom divine 
authority was entrusted. Marduk’s tri- 
umph was explained by Babylonian theo- 
logians as caused by the transference to 
him of the divine Name (so Michael, 
En. Ixix. 14). 13 6 may be a Johannine 
gloss upon the unknown name of ver. 12 
(cf. Phil. ii. 9, 10), under the influence 
of passages like Heb. iv. 15, Sap. xviii. 
(‘‘ Thine all-powerful Logos leapt from 
heaven out of the royal throne, as a 
stern warrior into the midst of the 
doomed land, bearing the sharp sword of 
Thine unfeigned commandment”’), and 
Enoch xc. 38 (cp. however Beer, ad loc.). 
—é«Anrat, perf. of existing state, ‘‘ the 
past action of which it is the result being 
left out of thought’ (Burton, 75). Ifthe 
above explanation of the mysterious name 
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h Isa. xi. 4, (quoted Ps. Sol. xvii. 39), En. lxii. 2, cf. 4 Esd. xiii. 
k xiv. 20, Jud. iii. 13. 
n Kup. xvp. a Babylonian title of Marduk. 
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1 xiv. 10, xvi. Ig. : 
XVii. 14, 1 Ti. vi. 15. 


1A om. emt To wpatiov Kar (S. = “written on garments which were on his 


thigh”). Wellh, conj. emt Tov urov. 
be correct, the author’s idea was evidently 
forgotten or ignored by some later editor 
or copyist of the Johannine school, who 
inserted this gloss in order to clear up 
the obscure reference, and at the same 
time to bring forward the transcendent 
name widely appropriated by that school 
for Christ in a pacific and religious sense 
(so nearly all critical editors). In any 
case the two conceptions of the Apoca- 
lypse and the Fourth gospel have little 
or nothing in common except the word. 
But the introduction of this apparently 
illogical sequence between 12 and 13 
might be justified in part by E. B. D. 
94, ‘I am he that cometh forth, advanc- 
ing, whose name is unknown; I am 
Yesterday, and Seer of millions of years 
is my name”. The application of such 
titles to Jesus certainly gives the impres- 
sion that these high, honourable predi- 
cates are ‘‘not yet joined to his person 
with any intrinsic and essential unity” 
(Baur) ; they are rather due to the feeling 
that ‘Christ must have a position ade- 
quate to the great expectations concern- 
ing the last things, of which he is the 
chief subject”. But their introduction is 
due to the semi-Christianised messianic 
conceptions and the divine categories by 
which the writer is attempting to inter- 
pret his experience of Jesus. Backwards 
and forwards, as pre-existent and future, 
the redeemer is magnified for the pro- 
phet’s consciousness. 

Ver. 15. avtés—The victory of the 
messiah is single-handed (‘‘ I have trod- 
den the wine-press alone’’) ; cf. on ver. 13, 
and Sap. xviii. 22, Ps. Sol. xvii. 24-27, 


Cf E. Buy25r7s 


where the word of messiah’s mouth is 
the sole weapon of his victory (an 
Iranian touch as in S. B. E. iv. p. Ixxvii. 
f., the distinguishing excellence of Zoro- 
aster is that his chief weapon is spiritual, 
i.e., the word or prayer). This fine 
idea, taken originally from Isaiah, was re- 
produced, naturally in a more or less 
realistic shape, by the rabbis who applied 
it to Moses at Exod. ii. 11 (Clem. Alex. 
Stron. i. 23), and by apocalyptists (2 
Thess. ii. 8; Ap. Bar. xxxvi. f, lili. f.; 4 
Esd. x. 60 f., and here) who assigned an 
active réle to the messiah in the latter 
days. The meaning of the sword-symbol 
is that ‘‘ the whole counsel of God is 
accomplished by Jesus as a stern judg- 
ment with resistless power” (Baur). 
Thus the final rout of the devil, antici- 
pated in xii. 12, is carried out (i.) by the 
overthrow of his subordinates (mentioned 
in ch. xiii.) here, and then (ii.) by his 
own defeat (xx. 10), although in finishing 
the torso of ch. xii. (Bousset) the pro- 
phet characteristically has recourse to 
materials drawn from very different cycles 
of current messianic tradition. 

Ver. 16. “And on his garment and 
(i.e., even) upon his thigh”; on that 
part of the robe covering his thigh, he 
has a title of honour written. Some 
Greek statues appear to have had a 
name written thus upon the thigh (Cicero 
mentions one of Apollo marked in small 
silver letters, Very. iv. 43). Messiah, 
like many of the Assyrian monarchs, 
bears a double name. King of kings, a 
Persian (/Esch. Persea, 24; Ezra vii. 12) 
and Parthian title of royalty, which in 
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the Apocalypse is the prerogative of 
messiah as the true Emperor was ap- 
plied to Marduk as the conqueror of 
chaos and the arbiter of all earthly mon- 
archs (cf. Zimmern in Schrader,? 373 f.). 

Vv. 17-21: the rout and destruction of 
the Beast and his adherents, modelled 
upon Isaiah lvi. g f. and Ezekiel’s de- 
scription of the discomfiture of prince 
Gog (xxxix. 17-21), where beasts as well 
as birds are bidden glut themselves with 
carrion (4). This crude aspect of the 
messianic triumph had commended itself 
to Jewish speculation on the future (see 
En. xc. 2-4); it reflects the intense par- 
ticularism of post-exilic Judaism in cer- 
tain circles, and also the semi-political 
categories which tended to dominate 
the eschatology. In Asc. Isa. iv. 14, the 
Lord also comes with his angels and 
troops to drag into Gehenna Beliar and 
his hosts. 

Ver. 17. év mAlw, a commanding and 
conspicuous position. 

Ver. 18. In the ancient world, this 
was the worst misfortune possible for the 
dead—to lie unburied, a prey to wild 
birds. On the famous ‘stele of the 
vultures ’’ (bef. 3000 B.c.) the enemy are 
represented lying bare and being devoured 
by vultures, while the corpses of the royal 
troops are carefully buried. 

Ver. 20. This marks the culmination 
of many previous oracles: the messiah 
meets and defeats (xvi. 13 f.) the beast 
(i.e., Nero-antichrist, xi. 7, xiii. x f.) and 
the false prophet (i.e, the Imperial 
priesthood=second beast of xiii. 11 f.) 
and their allies (the kings of the earth, 
cf. xi, 9, 18, xiv. 8, xvi. 14, xvii. 12 f.), 

VOLT Vic 


y xiii, 11-17. 
Z XX. 10, 14, 
Isa. xxx. 33, Dan. vii. 11; cf. Par. Lost, i. 62-69. 


according to a more specific form of the 
tradition reflected in xiv. 14-20, Pos- 
sibly the ghastly repast of ver. 21 is a 
dramatic foil to that of ver. 9. At any 
tate there is aslight confusion in the 
sketch, due to the presence of hetero- 
geneous conceptions ; whilst one tradition 
made messiah at his coming vanquish all 
the surviving inhabitants of the earth, 
who were ex hypothesi opponents of 
God’s people (cf. ii. 26, 27, xi. g f., xii. 
9, xiv. 14 f., xvi. 13-16, xix, 17 f.), the 
prophet at the same time used the special 
conception of a Nero-antichrist whose 
allies were mainly Eastern chiefs (ix. 14 
f,, xvi. 12, xvii. 12 f.), and also shared 
the O.T. belief in a weird independent 
outburst from the skirts of the earth (xx. 
8). Hence the rout of nations here is 
only apparently final. See on xx. 3. The 
lake of fire,a place of torment which 
burns throughout most of the apo- 
calypses (Sibyll. ii. 196-200, 252-253, 
286, etc.; Apoc. Pet. 8), was lit first in 
Enoch. (sec. cent.) where it is the pun- 
ishment reserved for Azazel on the day 
of judgment (ix. 6) and for the fallen 
angels (xxi. 7-10) with their paramours, 
The prophet prefers this to the alter- 
native conception of a river of fire [Slav. 
En. x.]. The whole passage reflects 
traditions such as those preserved (cf. 
Gfrorer ii., 232 f.), ¢.g., in Targ. Jerus. 
on Gen. xlix. 11 and Sohar on Lev.- 
Exodus (miracula, uariaque et horrenda 
bella fient mari terraque circa Jerusalem, 
cum messias reuelabitur), where the 
beasts of the field feed for one year, 
and the birds for seven, upon the carcases 
of Israel’s foes. The supreme penalty 
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inflicted on the opponents of Zoroas- 
trianism is that their corpses are given 
over to the corpse-eating birds, 1.¢., 
ravens (Vend. iii. 20, ix. 49). Cf. Introd. 
§ 4 d. 

The messiah who forms “ the central 
figure of this bloodthirsty scene,’’ written 
like the preceding out of the presbyter’s 
‘‘ savage hatred of Rome ”’ (Selwyn, 83) 
has a semi-political rather than a trans- 
cendental role to play. The normal 
Christian consciousness (cf. xxii. 12) 
viewed the return of Jesus as ushering 
in the final requital of mankind; but in 
these special oracles (cf. xvii. 14) where 
a semi-historical figure is pitted against 
Christ on earth, the latter is brought 
down to meet the adversary on his own 
ground—a development of eschatology 
which is a resumption of primitive mes- 
sianic categories in Judaism. The 
messiah here is consequently a grim, 
silent, implacable conqueror. There 
is no tenderness in the Apocalypse 
save for the pious core of the elect 
people, nothing of that disquiet of heart 
with which the sensitiveness of later 
ages viewed the innumerable dead. Here 
mankind are naively disposed of in huge 
masses; their antagonism to the mes- 
siah and his people is assumed to have 
exposed them to ruthless and inexorable 
doom. Nor do the scenic categories of 
the tradition leave any room for such a 
feeling as dictated Plutarch’s noble de- 
scription (De Sera Uind. 555 E. F.) of 
the eternal pangs of conscience. Upon 
the other hand, there is no gloating over 
the torments of the wicked. 

Now that the destructive work of mes- 
siah is over, the ground seems clear for 
his constructive work (cf. Ps. Sol. xvii. 
26 f.). But the idiosyncracies of John’s 
outlook involve a departure from the 
normal tradition of Judaism and early 
Christianity at this point. Satan, who 
survives, as he had preceded, the Roman 
empire, still remains to be dealt with. 
The third vision of doom, therefore (xx. 
I-10) outlines his final defeat, in two 
panels: (a) one exhibiting a period of 
enforced restraint, during which (for 2, 3 
and 4-7 are synchronous) messiah and 
the martyrs enjoy a halcyon time of tem- 
poral and temporary bliss, (b) the other 
sketching (7-10) a desperate but un- 
availing recrudescence of the devil’s 


power. The oracle is brief and un- 
coloured. It rounds off the preceding 
predictions and at the same time paves 
the way for the magnificent finalé of 
xxi.-xxil., on which the writer puts forth 
all his powers. But it is more than 
usually enigmatic and allusive. ‘‘ Dans 
ces derniers chapitres les tableaux qui 
passent sous nos yeux n’ont plus la 
fraicheur vivante de ceux qui ont précédé. 
L’imagination ayant affaire a des con- 
ceptions absolument idéales et sans 
aucune analogie avec les réalités con- 
crétes de la nature, est naturellement 
moins sfire d’elle-méme, et ne parvient 
plus aussi facilement a satisfaire celle 
du lecteur’’ (Reuss). Ingenious attempts 
have been made (¢.g., by Vischer, 
Spitta, and Wellhausen) to disentangle 
a Jewish source from the passage, but 
real problem is raised and solved on 
the soil of the variant traditions which 
John moulded at this point for his 
own Christian purposes. In the crea- 
tion-myth the binding of the chaos- 
dragon or his allies took place at the 
beginning of the world’s history (cf. 
Prayer of Manass. 2-4). As the dragon 
came to be moralised into the power 
of spiritual evil, this temporary restraint 
(cf. on ver. 2) was transferred to the be- 
ginning of the end, by a modification of 
the primitive view which probably goes 
back to Iranian theology (cf. Stave, 
175 f., Baljon, Volter, 120 f., Briggs, 
etc.). The conception of messiah’s 
reign as preliminary and limited on earth 
was not unknown to Judaism (Encycl. 
Relig. and Ethics, i. 203 f.) or even to 
primitive Christianity (cf. r Cor. xv. 21- 
28, where Paul develops it differently). 
But the identification of it with the 
sabbath of the celestial week (which 
was originally non-messianic, cf. Slav. 
En. xxxii,-xxxiii.) and the association of 
it with the martyrs are peculiar to John’s 
outlook. A further idiosyncracy is the 
connection between the Gog and Magog 
attack and the final manceuvre of Satan. 
The psychological clue to these con- 
ceptions probably lies in the prophet’s 
desire to provide a special compensation 
for the martyrs, prior to the general 
bliss of the saints. This may have de- 
termined his adoption or adaptation of 
the chiliastic tradition, which also con- 
served the archaic hope of an earthly 
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reign for the saints without interfering 
with the more spiritual and transcendent 
outlook of xx. 11 f. His procedure fur- 
ther enabled him to preserve the primi- 
tive idea of messiah’s reign [4] as distinct 
from that of God, by dividing the final 
act of the drama into two scenes (4 f., 
tr f.).—With the realistic episode of 
I-3, angels pass off the stage (except the 
angel of xxi. g f. and the angelus inter- 
pres of xxii. 6-10), in accordance with 
the Jewish feeling that they were inferior 
to the glorified saints to whom alone (cf. 
Heb. ii. 4) the next world belonged. 
There is no evidence to support the 
conjecture (Cheyne, Bible Problems, 
233) that ayyeAov in ver. I represents 
‘an already corrupt text of an older 
Hebrew Apocalypse, in which mal’ak 
was written instead of mika@él” (cf. 
above on xii. 7). 

CHAPTER XX.—Vv. 1-3. The dragon is 
flung by an angel, not by God or messiah, 
into the pit of the abyss which formed his 
original haunt (cf. on ix, x), and there 
locked up, like an Arabian jin, so as to 
leave the earth undisturbed for the mil- 
lenium. The prophet thus welds together 
two traditions which were originally in- 
dependent. The former echoes Egyptian 
(E. B. D. 4, ‘‘thine enemy the serpent 
hath been given over to the fire, the 
serpent-fiend hath fallen down headlong ; 
his arms have been bound in chains... 
the children of impotent revolt shall never 
more rise up’’) and especially Parsee 
eschatology (Hiibschmann, 227 f.) which 
held that one sign of the latter days was 
the release of the dragon Dahaka—once 
bound fast at mount Demavend—to cor- 
rupt the earth and eventually to be 
destroyed prior to the advent of the 
messiah and the resurrection of the dead. 


g xiii. 14, xvi. 13, 2 Th. ii. 9-10, cf. Weinel, 21. 
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The Iranian view was that Fredun could 
not kill the serpent, whose slaughter was 
reserved for for Sdme (Bund. xxix. g). 
But John abstains from giving any reason 
for the devil’s reappearance. He simply 
accepts the tradition and falls back (ver. 
3) piously upon the Sei of a myste- 
tious providence. Some enigmatic hints 
in a late post-exilic apocalypse (Isa. xxiv. 
21, 22, the hosts on high and the kings on 
earth to be shut up in the prison of the 
pit but—after many days—to be visited, 
t.e., released), upon which John has al- 
ready drawn, had been developed by subse- 
quent speculation (cf. the fettering of 
Azazel, En. x. 4 f., liv. 5 f.) into the 
dogma of a divine restraint placed for a 
time upon the evil spirit(s); see S. C. 
gt f., Charles’ Eschatology, 200 f£.—évyn. 
Strictly speaking, the previous tradition 
(xix. 18, 21) left no inhabitants on earth 
at all. Such discrepancies were inevit- 
able in the dovetailing of disparate con- 
ceptions, but the solution of the incon- 
gruity here probably lies in the interpre- 
tation of €6vy as outlying nations on the 
fringe of the empire (8) who had not 
shared in the campaign of Nero-anti- 
christ and consequently had survived the 
doom of the latter and his allies (c# 
xviii. 9). 

Vv. 4-6. The millennium. 

Ver. 4. Opdvovs, tribunal-seats for the 
assessors of the divine judge (as in Dan. 
vii. 9, 10, 22, of which this is a replica). 
The unnamed occupants (saints includ- 
ing martyrs? as in Daniel) are allowed 
to manage the judicial processes (so 
Dan. vii. 22, where the Ancient of days 
7d kpipa eSwrev aylous “Yplorov) which 
constituted a large part of Oriental gov- 
ernment. But no stress is laid on this 
incidental remark, and the subjects of 
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this sway are left undefined; they are 
evidently not angels (Jewish belief, 
shared by Paul). Such elements of 
vagueness suggest that John took over 
the trait as a detail of the traditional 
scenery. His real interest is in the 
martyrs, for whom he reserves (cf. Eus. 
H. E. vi. 42) the privilege assigned us- 
ually by primitive Christianity either to 
the apostles or to Christians in general. 
They are allotted the exclusive right of 
participating in the messianic interreg- 
num.—aretrehextopévav, beheaded by the 
lictor’s axe, the ancient Roman method 
of executing criminals (cf. Introd. § 6). 
Under the empire citizens were usually 
beheaded by the sword. The archaic 
phrase lingered on, like our own ‘“ exe- 
cution’’. Here it is probably no more 
than a periphrasis for ‘‘ put to death’’. 
Even if kat otrives meant a second divi- 
sion, it must, in the light of xi. 7, xiii. 15, 
denote martyrs and confessors (who had 
suffered on the specific charge of refusing 
to worship the emperor).— x(Ata érn, 
tenfold the normal period of human life 
(Plato, Rep. 615), but here=the cosmic 
sabbath which apocalyptic and rabbinic 
speculation (deriving from Gen. ii. 2 and 
Ps. xc. 4) placed at the close of creation 
(cf. Drummond’s Fewish Messiah, 316 f.; 
Bacher’s Agada d. Tann.* i. 133 f.3 
E. Bi. iii. 3095-3097 ; Encycl. of Religion 
and Ethics, i. 204 f., 209). John post- 
pones the mwadtyyeveola till this period 
is over (contrast Matt. xix. 28). He says 
nothing about those who were living 
when the millenium began, and only 
precarious inferencescan bedrawn. Does 
ver. 6 contain the modest hope that he 
and other loyal Christians might partici- 
pate in it? or does the second (kat ottives) 
class represent (or include) the living 
loyalists (so, e.g., Simcox, Weiss, Bous- 
set)? The latter interpretation involves 
an awkward ambiguity in the meaning of 
élLyoay (=came to life, and also continued 
to live), conflicts with of d. 7. vexpay (5) 
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and Wuyas (4), and is therefore to be set 
aside, as 5-6 plainly refer to both classes 
of 4. A third alternative would be to 
suppose that all Christians were ex hypo- 
thesi dead by the time that the period 
of xx. 1 f. arrived, the stress of persecu- 
tion (cf. on xiii. 8 f.) having proved so 
severe that no loyalist could survive (cf. 
below, on ver. II). 

Ver. 6, An interpolated explanation of 
the preceding vision. “Ay.os, if a con- 
tinuation of pax., must almost be taken 
in its archaic sense of “belonging to 
God”. The ordinary meaning reduces 
the phrase to a hysteron proteron, unless 
the idea is that the bliss consists in holi- 
ness (so Vendidad xix. 22, “‘ happy, happy 
the man who is holy with perfect holi- 
ness”’). ‘ Blessed and holy,” however, 
was a conventional Jewish term of praise 
and congratulation (cf. Jub. ii. 23).—6 
Sevr. Odvarog «.7.A. According to the 
Hellenic faith recorded in Plutarch (in his 
essay on ‘the face in the moon’s orb”’), 
the second death, which gently severs 
the mind from the soul, is a boon, not a 
punishment. But John’s view reflects 
the tradition underlying the Iranian be- 
lief (Brandt, 586 f., 592) that the_right- 
cous were exempt from the second death 
(defined as in xxi. 8). The clause &\X’ 
- « « Xptorod refers to the permanent 
standing (i. 6, v. 10 a) of these risen 
martyrs not only during but after the 
millennium ; otherwise it would be mean- 
ingless, since the danger of the second 
death (as the penalty inflicted on all who 
are condemned at the final assizes) does 
not emerge until the millennium is 
over. The subsequent clause kat Baor- 
Aedoovet x.7.A. is independent, refer- 
ting back to the special and temporary 
privilege of the first resurrection and the 
millennium. For this reason it is preca- 
tious to infer from évovrau tepeis Tod 
Beot kal rod Xpterod (elsewhere 7G 0d) 
that the occupation of these saints is 
the mediation of divine knowledge to the 
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€vn whom Satan is temporarily pre- 
vented from beguiling. The likelihood 
is that the phrase simply denotes as else- 
where the bliss of undisturbed access to 
God and of intimate fellowship. John 
ignores the current belief that the loyal 
survivors on earth would be rewarded (cf. 
Dan. xii. 12; Ps. Sol. xvii. 50, etc.), which 
is voiced in Asc. Isa. iv. 14-16, but he re- 
produces independently the cognate view 
(Asc. Isa. iv. 16 f.) that ‘the saints will 
-come with the Lord with their garments 
which are (now) stored up on high in 
the seventh heaven [cf. Apoc. vi. x1]... 
they will descend and be present in this 
world”’ (after which the Beloved exe- 
cutes judgment at the resurrection). 
He, retains, however, not only the 
general resurrection (12) but the variant 
and earlier idea (cf. 4 Esd. vii. 26 f.) of a 
resurrection (€Lyoav, 4) confined to the 
saints. Hecalls this the jirst resurrec- 
tion not because the martyrs and con- 
fessors who enjoyed it had to undergo a 
second in the process of their final re- 
demption but because it preceded the 
only kind of resurrection with which 
sinners and even ordinary Christians had 
anything to do (Titius, 37-40; Baldens- 
perger, 74, 79 f.).—Kal Baovrevoovor, 
apparently on earth. This would be 
put beyond doubt were we to take the 
view of the risen martyrs’ occupation 
which has been set aside above. But, 
even apart from this, in the light of all 
relevant tradition and of the context, the 
earth must be the sphere of the millen- 
nium; Christ might of course be con- 
ceived to execute his sovereignty from 
heaven, but, though ver. g denotes a 
different cycle of tradition from 4-6, it 
is put on the same plane, and the vision 
of 4 (cf. 1) is evidently this world. émt 
THs ys would be more in keeping with 
this context than with that of v. 10, 
where again the refrain of xxii. 5 (x. B. 
eis Tovs al@vas Tav ai@vwv) would be 
more appropriate x{fA.a éry. This 
enigmatic and isolated prediction has 
led to more unhappy fantasies of specu- 
lation and conduct than almost any other 
passage of the N.T. It stands severely 
apart from the sensuous expectations of 
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current chiliasm (fertility of soil, long- 
evity, a religious carnival, etc.), but even 
its earliest interpreters, Papias and Jus- 
tin, failed to appreciate its reticence, its 
special object, and its semi-transcendent 
atmosphere. For its relevance, or rather 
irrelevance, to the normal Christian 
outlook, see Denney’s Studies in Theo- 
logy, pp. 231 f., and A. Robertson’s 
Regnum Dei, pp. 113 f. When the mil- 
lennium or messianic reign was thus ab- 
breviated into a temporary phase of 
providence in the latter days, the resur- 
rection had to be shifted from its original 
position prior to the messianic reign; it 
now became, as here, the sequel to that 
period. 

Vy. 7-10: As Baligant, lord of the 
pagans, issues from the East to challenge 
Charlemagne and be crushed, Satan 
emerges from his prison for a short 
period (3) after the millennium, musters 
an enormous army of pagans to besiege 
the holy capital, but is decisively routed 
and flung into the lake of fire to share 
the tortures of his former agents. The 
tenses shift from future (7-8, 10 b) to 
aorist (9-10 a) the latter (cf. xi. 11) being 
possibly due to the influence of Semitic 
idiom. 

Ver. 8. Satan’s return to encounter 
irretrievable defeat upon the scene of 
his former successes (ém’ éoyxdtov étaév 
Ezek. xxxviii. 8), is an obscure and 
curious feature, borrowed in part from 
earlier beliefs in Judaism (Gog and the 
Parthians both from the dreaded N. E., 
Ezek, xxxviii. 4), but directly or indirectly 
from a legend common to Persian and 
Hellenic eschatology : in the former the 
evil spirit has a preliminary and a final 
defeat, while in the latter the Titans 
emerge from Tartarus only to be con- 
clusively worsted (Rohde, Psyche, 410 
f.). No explanation is given of how 
Satan gets free. In the Iranian eschat- 
ology (Brandt, 590 f.) the serpent 
breaks loose at the call of Angra Mainyé 
(God’s opponent), seduces a part of 
mankind and persecutes the rest, till he 
is overcome by the messiah, who then 
proceeds to raise the dead. But as John 
identifies the serpent with Satan, such 4 
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theory was plainly out of the question. 
At any rate, Satan wins adherents for this 
fresh attempt from those barbarian hordes 
who survived the downfall of the Roman 
empire (xix. 17-21). They are called 
‘Gog and Magog,” after the traditional 
opponents who were to be defeated by 
the redeemed Israel of the latter days, ac- 
cording to the faith of Judaism (Ezek. 
XXxVili.-xxxix.). Jerusalem, the navel and 
centre of the earth (Ezek. xxxviii. 12) as 
messiah’s residence, is besieged; but, like 
Gog of old, the invaders are consumed by 
the divine fire, whilst Satan is consigned 
for ever to the lake of fire, where he lies 
writhing among his worshippers, as a 
punishment for seducing men. This is at 
once a reminiscence of the Iranian es- 
chatology (Hibschmann, 231), where the 
serpent is flung into molten metal as his 
final doom, in order to rid earth of his pre- 
sence, and also a reflection of Enoch liv. 
(Ixvii. 7) where the four angels grip the 
hosts of Azazel on the last day and 
“cast them into a burning furnace, that 
the Lord of Spirits may take vengeance 
on them for leading astray those who 
dwell on earth ”’. 

Ver. g. twapenBody, either camp (as 
in O.T., eg., Deut. xxiii. 14) or army 
(Heb. xi. 34), the saints being supposed 
to lie in a circle or leaguer round the 
headquarters of the messiah in Jeru- 
salem, which—by an association common 
in the ancient world (e.g., Nineveh, ‘ the 
beloved city’’ of her god Ishtar)—is termed 
his beloved city. The phrase is an im- 
plicit answer (cf. on iii. 9) to the claim 
of contemporary Judaism which held to 
the title of ‘‘God’s beloved” as its 
monopoly (Apoc. Bar. v. I, xxi. 21, cf. 
Sir. xxiv. 11). In the Hebrew Elias-apo- 
calypse of the 3rd century (cf. Butten- 
wieser, E. $. i. 681-2), where Gog 
and Magog also appear after the mil- 
lennium to besiege Jerusalem, their an- 
nihilation is followed by the judgment 
and the descent of Jerusalem from heaven. 
This tradition of xx. 4-10 therefore be- 
longs to the cycle from which xi. 1-13 
(xiv. 14-20) was drawn; Jerusalem, freed 
from her foes and purified within, forms 
the headquarters of messiah’s tem- 
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porary reign, tenanted not simply by 
devout worshippers but by martyrs (cf. 
xiv. I-5, on mount Zion). Yet only a 
new and heavenly Jerusalem is finally 
adequate (xxi. f.); it descends after 
the last punishment and judgment (xi. 
15 f.=xx. 10 f.). Wetstein cites from 
the Targ. Jonath. a passage which has 
suggested elements in this and in the 
preceding (xi. 17-21) vision: a king rises 
in the last days from the land of Magog, 
et omnes populi obedient illi; after their 
rout by fire their corpses lie a prey to 
wild beasts and birds. Then “all the 
dead of Israel shall live. . . and receive 
the reward of their works’. In the 
highest spirit of the O.T., however, 
John rejects the horrible companion 
thought (En. Ixxxix. 58, xciv. 10, xcvii. 2) 
that God gloats over the doom of the 
damned. An onset of foreign nations 
upon Jerusalem naturally formed a stereo- 
typed feature in all Jewish expectations 
of latter-day horrors; here, however, as 
the city is ipso facto tenanted by holy 
citizens, the siege is ineffective (contrast 
xi. 1 f.). Neither here nor in xix. 21 are 
the rebellious victims consigned at death 
to eternal punishment, as are the beast, 
the false prophet, and Satan. The 
human tools of the latter die, but they 
are raised (xx. rz f.) for judgment (ver. 
15), though the result of their trial is a 
foregone conclusion (xiii. 8, xiv. 9-10). 
In En. lvi., from which this passage 
borrows, Gog and Magog are represented 
by the Medes and the Parthians from 
whom (between 100 and 46 B.c.) a hostile 
league against Palestine might have 
been expected by contemporaries. But 
the destruction of the troops is there 
caused by civil dissensions. In our 
Apocalypse the means of destruction is 
supernatural fire, asin 2 Thess. i. 8, ii. 
8, 4 Esd. xii. 33, xiii. 38-39, Ap. Bar. 
xxvii. 10, Asc. Isa. iv. 18 (where fire issues 
from the Beloved to consume all the 
godless); the Parthians also appear 
some time before the end, in the penulti- 
mate stage when the Roman empire and 
its Nero-antichrist make their last attack. 
But the prophet is still left with the 
orthodox eschatological tradition of Gog 
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and Magog, an episode (consecrated by the 
Ezekiel-prophecy and later belief) which 
he feels obliged to work in somehow. 
Hence his arrangement of Satan’s final 
recrudescence in juxtaposition with the 
Gog and Magog outburst (cf. on xvi. 16, 
and Klausner’s messian. Vorstellungen d. 
jud. Volkes im Zeit. d. Tannaiten, pp. 61 
f.). The latter, an honoured but by this 
time awkward survival of archaic escha- 
tology, presented a similar difficulty to 
the Talmudic theology which variously 
put it before, or after, the messianic reign 
(Volz, pp. 175 f.). In his combination of 
messianic beliefs, John foliows the tradi- 
tion, accepted in Sib. Or. iii. 663 f., 
which postponed the irruption till after 
messiah’s temporary period of power. 

xx. II-xxii. 5. The connexion of 
thought depends upon the traditional 
Jewish scheme outlined, ¢.g., in Apoc. 
Bar. xxix.-xxx. (cf. 4 Esd. vii. 29, 30) 
where the messiah returns in glory to 
heaven after his reign on earth; the 
general resurrection follows, accom- 
panied by the judgment. Developing 
his oracles along these current lines, the 
prophet now proceeds to depict his cul- 
minating vision of the End in three 
scenes: (i.) the world and its judgment 
(xx. 11-15), (ii.) the new heaven and earth 
(xxi. 1-8), centring round (iii.) the new 
Jerusalem as the final seat of bliss (xxi. 
g-xxii. 5). The last-named phase was as- 
sociated in eschatology (Sib. Or. v. 246 f., 
414 f.) with the return of Nero redivivus 
and the downfall of Babylon which pre- 
ceded the sacred city’s rise. The destruc- 
tion of hostile forces, followed by the re- 
novation of the universe, is essentially a 
Persian dogma (Stave, 180 f.), and is 
paralleled in the Babylonian mythology, 
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where after the defeat and subjugation 
of Tiamat in the primeval age creation 
commences. From this point until xxi. 
g f., Jesus is ignored entirely. 

Vy. 11-15. The moral dignity and retic- 
ence with which this sublime vision of the 
last assize is drawn, show how the primi- 
tive Christian conscience could rise above 
its inheritance from Jewish eschatology. 
The latter spoke more definitely upon 
the beginning of the end than upon the 
end itself (cf. Harnack’s History of 
Dogma, i. 174). 

Ver. 11. John hints where Isaiah is 
explicit (vi. 1). Nothing is said about 
the uselessness of intercession; cf. 4 
Esd. vii. [102-115] 33: ‘“‘and the Most 
High shall be revealed upon the judg- 
ment-seat, and compassion shall pass 
away, long-suffering shall be with- 
drawn”. Enoch xc. 20 sets up the 
throne near Jerusalem, and most apo- 
calypses are spoiled by similarly puerile 
details. Compare with 11d the tradition 
in Asc. Isa. iv. 18 where the voice of the 
Beloved (i.e., messiah) at the close of 
the millennium rebukes in wrath heaven 
and earth, the hills and cities, the angels 
of the sun and moon, “ and all things 
wherein Beliar manifested himself and 
acted openly in this world”’. John’s Apo- 
calypse, however, follows (yet cf. xxii. 
12) that tradition of Judaism which re- 
served the judgment for God and not for 
the messiah (4 Esd. vi. 1-10, vii. 33 f. 
anti-Christian polemic ?) although an- 
other conception (En. xlv. 3, Ixix. 27 
etc.; Ap. Bar. Ixxii. 2-6) assigning it to 
the messiah had naturally found greater 
favour in certain Christian circles. 

Ver. 12. The books opened in God’s 
court contain the deeds of men, whose 
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fate is determined by the evidence of 
these ‘vouchers for the book of life”’ 
(Alford) ; the latter volume forms as it 
were a register of those predestinated to 
eternal life (cf. Gfrorer ii. 121 f., and 
below on ver. 15). The figure of books 
containing a record of man’s career was 
a realistic expression of Jewish belief in 
moral retribution, which prevailed es- 
pecially in eschatological literature (e.g., 
Jubil. xxx.; Enoch. Ixxxix.-xc.; Dan. vii. 
10, etc.) after the exile. ‘‘ And in these 
days I saw the Head of days, when he 
had seated himself upon the throne of 
his glory, and the books of the living 
were opened before him ” (Enoch xlvii. 
3; of. Driver’s Daniel, p. 86). It is 
obvious, from ver. 15, that the resurrec- 
tion is general (as Dan. vii. 20; 4 Esd. 
vi. 20, vil. 32; Test. Jud. 25; Test. Benj. 
to; Apoc. Bar. 7, etc.; cf. Gfrdrer, ii. 
277 f.; and Charles’s Eschatology, 340 
f.), in opposition to the primitive and 
still prevalent belief which confined it 
to the righteous (E. Bi. 1390). Hence 
the books contain not the good deeds 
alone of the saints (the prevalent Jewish 
idea, cf. Charles on En. li. 1; Mal. iii. 
16; Jub. xxx.; Ps. lIvi. 8, etc.), nor bad 
deeds alone (Isa. Ixv. 6; En. Ixxxi. 4; of. 
En. xc. 20; Apoc. Bar. xxiv. 1) but good 
and bad deeds alike (as Dan. vii. 10; 
Asc. Isa. ix. 20 f.). This again tallies 
with the Iranian faith (Hibschmann, 
229), according to which, at the com- 
mand of Ormuzd, the righteous and the 
wicked alike were raised for their re- 
compense. Here the tribunal is a 
throne, before which the king’s subjects 
have to answer for their conduct ; rebels 
are punished and the loyal get the re- 
ward of good service (cf. xxii. 12, etc.). 
yeypopp., by whom? Jewish specula- 
tion conjectured Raphael as the record- 
ing angel (En. xx. 3) or a band of 
angels (Slav. En. xix. ay but the Jewish 
idea of the heavenly tables (wAdkes Tod 
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ovpayov) is omitted in the Apoc., nor is 
there the slightest mention of those living 
at the era of judgment. Did John mean 
that none would survive (cf. ver. 5) ? 
Or were any survivors to be taken directly 
to heaven at the coming of Christ, as in 
Paul’s primitive outlook (see on rt Th. 
iv. 16-17) ? 

Ver. 13. See Pirke Aboth, iv. 32: 
“ Let not thine imagination assure thee 
that the grave is an asylum ”’ (for, like 
birth and life and death, judgment is ap- 
pointed before the King of the kings of 
kings). ‘‘And the earth shall restore 
those that are asleep in her, and so shall 
the dust those that dwell therein in 
silence, and the secret chambers shall 
deliver up those souls (of the righteous, 
iv. 35) that were committed unto them,”’ 
4 Esd. vii. 32—reproducing, as here, 
Enoch li. 1, ‘‘and in those days will the 
earth also give back those who are trea- 
sured up within it, and Sheol also will 
give back that which it has received, 
and hell will give back that which it 
owes’”’. Also En. Ixi. 5 where the res- 
toration includes ‘‘ those who have been 
destroyed by the desert, or devoured by 
the fish of the sea and by the beasts”. 
Evidently drowned people are supposed 
not to be in Hades; they wander about 
or drift in the ocean (Achill. Tat. v. 313), 
pnde els dSov xaraBaivery Sdws. Ac- 
cording to the prophet’s conception (cf. 
xiii. 8, xiv. 9 f.) the fate of pagans must 
have been a foregone conclusion, when 
the Imperial cultus was made the test of 
character; in which case ‘‘ the scene be- 
fore the white throne is rather a final 
statement of judgment than a statement 
of final judgment ”’ (Gilbert). But the 
broader allusion to works here shows 
that the prophet is thinking of the 
general ethical judgment, which em- 
braced issues wider than the particular 
historical test of the Emperor-worship. 
—4G8ys «.7.A., cf. Plutarch’s (de Iside, 
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14. Kai 6 *Odvaros kat & adns eBdnOnoav eis Thy Aluyny Tod x1 Cor. xv. 
2 


6, Isa. 
Trupos * xy. 8 
[odtos 6 Odvaros ¥ 8edrepds gotwv, H Alwyn Tod Tupds] } tegen 


15. kal el tis obx ebpéOn ev tH BiBw Tis Los yeypappévos,” Lake xii 
€BAHOy eis Thy Aipvny Tod Trupds. ie 


* Om. ovtos ... wupos with eight minn., Me., Arm. (Aug.), Andbav, Pr., Haym. 
as a marginal gloss [so, ¢.g., Krtiger, (Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1897, 34), von Soden, Bous- 
set (?), and Wellhausen (with r4a and 15)], perhaps displaced from its original posi- 
tion after 15, where it would suit the context (Haussleiter, 212-213), since there is 


no question of the second death except for human beings. 
probably due to the attraction of @avaros in 14. 


29) derivation of Amenthes, the Egyptian 
name for Hades, as “‘ that which receives 
and gives”. Asin Slav. En. Ixy. 6 and 
the later Iranian Bundehesh (S. B. E. 
v. 123 f.), the resurrection of the body is 
not mentioned, though it is probably im- 
plied (cf. En. li, x, Ixii. xq and Matt. 
xxvii. 52 f.). 

Ver. 14. Death as Sin’s ally must be 
destroyed along with Sin, while Hades, 
the grim receptacle of Death’s prey (the 
intermediate rendezvous for the dead, 
except for martyrs, cf. vi. 10), naturally 
ceases to have any function. This was 
the cherished hope of early Christianity 
as of Judaism (Isa. xxv. 8). John’s idea 
of the second death is much more real- 
istic and severe than the Hellenic or the 
Philonic (cf. de Praem. et Poen. § 12, 
etc.). 

Dee. 15. In Enoch (xxxviii. 5, xlviii. 9) 
the wicked are handed over by God to 
the saints, before whom they burn like 
straw in fire and sink like lead in water. 
The milder spirit of the Christian pro- 
phet abstains from making the saints 
thus punish or witness the punishment 
of the doomed (cf. on xiv. 10). In Apoc. 
Pet. 25 the souls of the murdered gaze 
on the torture of their former persecutors, 
crying 6 Qeds, 8ixala cov 4 «plots. 
These features, together with those of 
torturing angels (Dieterich, 60 f.) and 
Dantesque gradations of punishment 
(Dieterich,206 f.), are conspicuous by their 
absence from John’s Apocalypse. There 
is a stern simplicity about the whole de- 
scription, and just enough pictorial detail 
is given to make the passage morally 
suggestive. As gehenna, like paradise 
(4 Esd. iii. 4), was created before the 
world, according to rabbinic belief (Gfré- 
rer, ii, 42-46), it naturally survived the 
collapse of the latter (ver. 11). Contrast 
with this passage the relentless spirit of 
4 Esd. vii. 49 f. (‘I will not mourn over 
the multitude of the perishing . . . they 


The misplacement was 


are set on fire and burn hotly and are 

uenched’’). 1f John betrays no pity for 
the doomed, he exhibits no callous scorn 
for their fate. The order of xx. 13-15 
and xxi. rf, is the same as in the hag- 
gadic pseudo-Philonic De Biblic. Anti- 
quitatibus (after 70 A.D.) where the judg- 
ment (‘‘reddet infernus debitum suum 
et perditio restituet paratecen suam, ut 
reddam unicuique secundum opera sua”’) 
is followed by the renewal of all things 
(‘‘et exstinguetur mors et infernus 
claudet os suum... et erit terra alia 
et caelum aliud habitaculum sempi- 
ternum’”’). 

So much for thedoomed. The bliss of 
saints occupies the closing vision (xxi.- 
xxii. 5). From the smoke and pain and 
heat it is a relief to pass into the clear, 
clean atmosphere of the eternal morning 
where the breath of heaven is sweet and 
the vast city of God sparkles like a dia- 
mond in the radiance of his presence. 
The dominant idea of the passage is that 
surroundings must be in keeping with 
character and prospects; consequently, 
as the old universe has been hope- 
lessly sullied by sin, a new order of 
things must be formed, once the old 
scene of trial and failure is swept aside. 
This hope of the post-exilic Judaism (cf. 
Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22) was originally de- 
rived from the Persian religion, in which 
the renovation of the universe was a 
cardinal tenet; it is strongly developed 
in Enoch (xci. 16, civ. 2, new heaven 
only) and 4 Esd. iv. 27 f. (‘‘if the place 
where the evil is sown pass not away, 
there cannot come the field where the 
good is sown’’). The expectation (cf. 
on Rom. viii. 28 f.) that the loss sus- 
tained at the fall of Adam would now be 
made good, is hardly the same as this 
eschatological transformation; the latter 
prevailed whenever the stern exigencies 
of the age seemed to demand a clean 
sweep of the universe, and the apoca- 
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@ Cf, XX. IX; 
n, xiv. 
4-5) b, 
xxii, 1. 


lyptic attitude towards nature seldom 
had anything of the tenderness and 
pathos, ¢.g., of 4 Esd. viii. 42-48 (cf. vii. 
31). The sequence of xx. 11 f. and xxi. 
1 f. therefore follows the general escha- 
tological programme, as ¢.g. in Apoc. 
Bar. xxi. 23 f., where, after death is 
ended (very mildly), the new world pro- 
mised by God appears as the dwel- 
ling-place of the saints (cf. also xxxii. 
1 f.), The earthly Jerusalem is good 
enough for the millennium but not for 
the final bliss; the new order (xxi. 5) of 
latter (cf. above) coincides, as in Oriental 
religion (Jeremias, 45 f.), with the new 
year (i.¢., spring) festival of the god’s 
final victory.—The literary problem is 
more intricate. With xxi. 1-8, which is 
evidently the prophet’s own composition, 
the Apocalypse really closes. The rest 
of the vision, down to xxii. 5, is little 
more than a poetical repetition and ela- 
boration of xxi. 1-8, to which xxii. 6 f. 
forms the appropriate conclusion, just 
as the doublet xix. 9 b, ro (in its present 
position) does to xix. 1-8. When xix. 
g b, Io is transferred to the end of xvii. 
(see above), the parallelism becomes 
even closer. Both xvii. (the vision of 
the harlot-Babylon, with her evil influ- 
ence on the world, and her transient 
empire) and xxi. g-xxii. 5 (the vision of 
the Lamb’s pure bride, with her endless 
empire) are introduced alike (cf. xvii. 1, 
xxi. g) and ended alike, though xxii. 6-8 
has been slightly expanded in view of its 
special position as a climax to the entire 
Apocalypse. As xvii. represents John’s 
revision of an earlier source, this sug- 
gests, but does not prove, a similar 
origin for xxi. g-xxii. 5. He might have 
sketched the latter as an antithesis to the 
former; certainly the “ editorial’? brush- 
work in xxi. g-xxii. 5 is not nearly so ob- 
vious and abrupt as, ¢.g., in xviii. Upon 
the other hand there are touches and traits 
which have been held to imply the revi- 
sion of a source or sources, especially of 
a Jewish character (so variously Vischer, 
Weyland, Ménégoz, Spitta, Sabatier, 
Briggs, Schmidt, S. Davidson, von Soden, 
de Faye, Kohler, Baljon, J. Weiss, and 
Forbes), delineating the new Jerusalem 
(cf. xxi. I-2). In this event the Chris- 
tian editor’s hand would be visible, 
not necessarily in xxi. 22 (see note), but 
in the apviov-allusions, in xxi. 14 b, 23 
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XXI. 1. Kai elSov odpavév kawdv kal yy Kawny* 
5 yap *mpatos odpavds kat 4 mpdty yi darqdOay, 
Kat i Oddagaa obk got ET 


cf. xxii. 5), 25 6 (=xxii. 5 a), and 27 
= Xx. 15, xxi. 8, xxii. 3 a). Another set 
of features (xxi. 12, 16, 24-27 a, xxii. 2c, 
3 @, 5) is explicable apart from the 
hypothesis of a Jewish source, or indeed 
of any source at all. Literally taken, 
they are incongruous. But since xxi. 9- 
xxii. 5 may be equivalent not so much to 
a Jewish ideal conceived sub specie Chris- 
tiana as to a Christian ideal expressed in 
the imaginative terms of a Jewish tradi- 
tion which originally depicted an earthly 
Jerusalem surrounded by the respectful 
nations of the world, a number of traits 
in the latter sketch would obviously be 
inapplicable in the new setting to which 
they were transferred. These are re- 
tained, however, not only for the sake of 
their archaic associations but in order to 
lend pictorial completeness to the descrip- 
tion of the eternal city. The author, in 
short, is a religious poet, not a theolo- 
gian or a historian. But while these 
archaic details need not involve the use 
of a Jewish source (so rightly Schén and 
Wellhausen), much less a reference of 
the whole vision to the millennial Jerusa- 
lem (Zahn), or the ascription of it to 
Cerinthus (Vo6lter) or a chiliastic Jewish 
Christian editor (Bruston), may not the 
repetitions and parallelisms, especially 
in view of xxii. 6 f., indicate a composite 
Christian origin, as is suggested, e.¢., by 
Erbes (A=xxi. I-4, xxil. 3-17, 20, 21, 
B=xxi. 5-27, xxii. 1, 2, 18, 19) and Sel- 
wyn (xxii. 16-21, the conclusion of A= 
XX1. 2, xxii. 3-5, xxi. 3-6 a, xxii. 7, xxi. 
6 b-8, or of B=xxi. g-xxii. 2, xxii. 6, 
8-15)? Some dislocation of the original 
autograph or scribal additions may be 
conjectured with reason in xxii, 6-21 (see 
below), at least. But the reiterations 
are intelligible enough as the work of a 
single writer, whose aim is to impress an 
audience rather than to produce a piece 
of literature. The likelihood is that John 
composed xxi. g f. as an antithesis to the 
description of the evil city which he had 
reproduced from a source in xvii., and 
that he repeated the incident of xxii. 8, 9 
(as Xix. 9, Io at the end of xvii.), adapt- 
ing it to its position at the close of the 
whole book as well as of the immediately 
preceding oracle. 
CHAPTER XXI.—Vy. 1-8; the prelude 
to the last vision. 
Vv. 1-2, the title: 
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2. kal thy mwédw thy dyiav “lepoucaddp SKowhy elSov Kara- b xi. 2, Isa. 


Baivoucay ék Tod odpavod dd Tod Geo’, ‘Hromacperny as vdpdny 
*kekoopnpevny TO dvBpi adris. 3. kal Kova puvijs ‘peyddns * ek 


tod Opdvou Neyouons, 


*°1800 4 Doxnvh Tod Oeod peta Tov dvOpdroy, 


4 ~ 
Kal oknvdcer eT adTav 


“full of people” (Isa. xlix. 18). f xi. 12, xvi. 
Xxxvii. 27, Zech. ii. 10, viii. 8, cf. Isa. lvii. 15. 


I c=xx. 13 a. The absence of the sea 
from John’s ideal universe is due not to 
any Semitic horror of the ocean, nor to 
its association with Rome (xiii. 1), nor 
to the ancient idea of its dividing effect 
(“mare dissociabile,” ‘‘the unplumbed, 
salt, estranging sea,’’), but to its mytho- 
logical connexion with the primitive 
dragon-opponent of God, the last trace 
of whom is now obliterated. Cf. Sib. v. 
159, 160, 447 (€orar 8 tortatiw Kapo 
Enpds wéte Wévros), Ass. Mos. x. 6, 4 Esd. 
vi. 24, Test. Levi 4, etc., for this religious 
antipathy to the treacherous, turbulent 
element of water. ‘ La mer est une an- 
nulation, une stérilization d’une partie 
de la terre, un reste du chaos primitif, 
souvent un chatiment de Dieu’ (Re- 
nan, 449). Plutarch (de Iside, 7 f., 32) 
preserves the Egyptian sacred tradition 
that the sea was no part of nature 
(rapwpiopéevnv) but an alien element 
(4\Aotov wepirtwpa), full of destruction 
and disease. The priests of Isis (32) 
shunned it as impure and unsocial for 
swallowing up the sacred Nile. One 
favourite tradition made the sea disappear 
in the final conflagration of the world 
(R. F. 289), but John ignores this view. 
The world is to end as it began, with 
creation ; only it is a new creation, with 
a perfect paradise, and no thwarting 
evil (Barn. vi. 13). His omission of the 
ocean is simply due to the bad associa- 
tions of the abyss as the abode of Tehom 
or Tiamat (cf. Oesterley’s Evol. of Mes- 
sianic Idea, 79 f., G. A. Smith’s Feru- 


salem, i. 71 f., and Hastings’ D. B. iv. 
194, 195). om aw 
Ver. 2. éx=origin, amd=originator. 


This conception of the new Jerusalem as 
messiah’s bride in the latter days is an 
original touch, added by the prophet to 
the traditional Jewish material (cf. Volz, 
336 f.). In 4 Esd. vi. 26 (Lat. Syr.) 
“the bride shall appear, even the city 
coming forth, and she shall be seen who 
is now hidden from the earth’’; but 
this precedes the 400 years of bliss, at 


ii,1, | 
Heb. xi. 
16, xii. 


e Ezek. xvi. 


wes 
Ys XIX: 55) CF. XX To h xiii. 6, Ezek. 


the close of which messiah dies. In En, 
xc. 28 f. a new and better house is sub- 
stituted for the old, while in 4 Esd. ix.- 
xi. the mourning mother rather suddenly 
becomes ‘‘a city builded” with large 
foundations (i.e., Zion). These partial 
anticipations lend some colour to Dal- 
man’s plea that the conception of a 
pre-existent heavenly Jerusalem was 
extremely limited in Judaism, and that 
John’s vision is to be isolated from the 
other N.T. hints (see reff.). Fora fine 
application of the whole passage, see 
Ecce Homo, ch. xxiy. The vision con- 
veys Christian hope and comfort in 
terms of a current and ancient religious 
tradition upon the new Jerusalem (ef. 
Charles on Apoc. Bar. iv. 3). The 
primitive form of this conception, which 
lasted in various phases down to the 
opening of the second century, was that 
the earthly Jerusalem simply needed to 
be purified in order to become the fit 
and final centre of the messianic realm 
with its perfect communion between God 
and man (cf. Isa. Ix., liv. rr= Tobit xiii. 
16-17, Ezek, xl.-xlviii., En. x. 16-19, xxv. 
1, Ps. Sol. xvii. 25, 33, Ap. Bar. xxix., 
xxxix.-xl,, Ixxii., lxxiv., 4 Esd. vii. 27-30, 
xii. 32-34, etc.). But alongside of this, es- 
pecially after the religious revival under 
the Maccabees, ran the feeling that the 
earthly Jerusalem was too stained and 
secular to be a sacred city; its heavenly 
counterpart, pure and pre-existent, must 
descend (so here, after En. xc. 28, 29, Ap. 
Bar. xxxii. 3, 4, Test. Dan 5, etc.). In 
rabbinic theology, the vision of the 
heavenly Jerusalem was taken from Adam 
after his lapse, but shown as a special 
favour to Abraham, Jacob and Moses (cf. 
Ap. Bar. iv.). The Christian prophet 
John not only sees it but sees it realised 
among Christian people—a brave and 
significant word of prophecy, in view of 
his age and surroundings. 

Vv. 3, 4. ony. (chosen on account of 
its ‘‘assonance with the Hebrew to ex- 
press the Shekinah,” Dr. Taylor on Pirke 
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i Gen. xvii. kat !adrot © aot adtod eoovrat, 
te: kal adtds 6 Beds pet’ adt&v eotar. 
ie Hes 4. Kat !éfadeiper wav Sdxpuov ex Tay dpOahpav aitay, 
roe kat ™ 6 Odvatos ok Eotar Ett- 
k On plur. ® odre mévO0s odte Kpauy) oUTE ° mévos OdK EoTaL ETL* 
iv. ne P St. Ta MpaTa drAOov.” 
Sue 5. Kal tetrev 6 Kabhpevos emi TO Opdvy, “"Id0d, *Kawvd mod 
Sree, ‘5, Tavta.” “Kal déyer ‘‘Tpdov: Stu obror ot Adyou taruoTol KaL 
ee int, GAnOuwoi cia.” 6. Kai elmé por, “TE éyovay.! Yéy® 1d dAdo 
ein aa: kat Td &, H apy Kal Td Tédos. ey TS SupGvt. Sdow adto ek Tis 
a J:75'29 aenyis “tod Bartos THs Lwis *Swpedy. 7. 6 ’ veKay KAnpovopnoer 
(Hibsch- 
nae n Isa. Ixv. 19, Jer. xxxi. 16, Ass.-Mos, x. 1. o = pain, only in Apoc. in N.T. p Isa. 
xv. 17. q By itself, only here in Apoc. r Isa. xliii. 19, 2 Cor. v. 17, Vi. 16-18, Barn. vi. 13. 


s Similar asseverations in Dan. ii. 45, viii. 26, etc. a feature of the apoc. style. airy t In sense 
of Ps. xix. 7, cxi. 7, etc. uxvi. 7: On form Deissm, (192). Vv (Emphatic, éyq), of. i. 8, xxii. 
13, Isa. xli. 4, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12. w Cf. John vii. 37f., Just. Dial. Ixix. etc. x xxii. 17, Johr 
iv. 10-14. y ii. 7; emphatic (av7@, av 76s). 


1The unusual aoristic (cf. Helbing, 67) termination of yeyovav (ycA, S., Iren., 
edd.) has started the variants yeyovacwy (38), yeyove (41, 94: “no doubt a conj. of 
Erasmus based on vg., his MS. 1 reading yeyova,”” Gwynn), and yeyova (*PQ, 
Syr., Arm., And., Areth., etc.; = eupt, so Buresch in Rhein. Museum, 1891, 206). 


Aboth iii. 3) is the real tabernacle (Heb. 
viii. 2, ix. rr). The whole meaning and 
value of the new Jerusalem lies in the 
presence of God (En. xly. 6, Ixii. 14, 
Test. Jud., 25, etc.) with men which it 
guarantees. The O.T. promises are 
realised (see reff.); God is accessible, 
and men are consoled with eternal com- 
fort (cf. Enoch x. 22, kal cadapicOjoerar 
waoa 7 yf Gro wavTés pidppatos Kal 
amd maons axaapotas kal dpyis Kal 
pdortiyos). If we were to read the pas- 
sage in the light of Isa. lxi. 3-10, the 
tears wiped away would signify that the 
penitents were newly espoused to the 
Lord; but the context here implies tears 
of grief and pain, not of repentance. 
“There shall be no more labour, nor 
sickness, nor sorrow, nor anxiety, nor 
need, nor night, nor darkness, buta great 
light” (Slav. En. Ixv. 9). 

Ver. 5. The first and only time that 
God addresses the seer, or indeed (apart 
from i. 8) speaks at all. The almost un- 
broken silence assigned to God in the 
Apocalypse corresponds to the Egyptian 
idea of the divine Reason needing no 
tongue but noiselessly directing mortal 
things by righteousness (Plut. de Iside, 
75; hence the deity is symbolised by the 
crocodile, which was believed to be the 
only animal without a tongue). 

Ver. 6, “Tis done, all is over” (sc. 
ovror of Adyou Or wWavra). The perfect- 
ing of God’s work is followed, as in Isa. 


liv.-lvi., by a liberal promise of satisfac- 
tion to all spiritual desire, and the 
three ideas of consolation, eternal re- 
freshment, and Divine fellowship are 
thus conjoined as in vii. 14-17. Compar¢ 
the fontal passage in Philo, de migrat 
Abr. § 6 mwnyi 88, ad’ Fs opBpet ra 
Gya0d, H TOV didoS@pov Ocod oivoddg 
éoriv. ov xdpiv émioppayilopevos Ta 
TOV evepyerLav dno, EoopnatweTa cov. 
The promise implies (like Isa. xliv. 3, not 
lv. r) that thirst is accompanied by readi- 
ness and eagerness to accept the boon, 
which is free (6) and full (wavra) and 
filial (ver. 7). The thirst for God is op- 
posed to the unbelief and vice which 
quench it, just as the victorious life is 
contrasted with the craven spirit which 
shrinks from the hardships and demands 
of faith. Similarly the life of strenuous 
obedience now enters on its majority; 
it comes into an estate of filial confidence 
to the great God, bestowed on all who 
acquit themselves nobly in their proba- 
tion. By a rare touch (since iii. 22) in 
the Apocalypse, the individual Christian 
is singled out. Usually the writer is 
interested in the general body of Chsis- 
tians. Here, however, as in ii.-iii., 
religious individualism aptly follows the 
idea of personal promise and encourage- 
ment (¢f. xxii. 17), as afterwards of judg- 
ment (xxii. 11-12). 

Ver. 7. These boons (3-7), however, 
are reserved for the loyal; the third (son 
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8. trots z2Sam.vii 
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26-27, 


A Lal a A 
kat appakots Kal Sei8wdoAdtpats Kal maior tors ? WeuSdar, TS Zech. 


viii. 8, 2 


, 2A a , a 
Bépos adtév év tH Aiuvy TH “Katowévy mupt Kat Belw, °3 eotw Cor. vi. 


6 Odvatos 6 Sevtepos. 


xxii, 15, r Pet. iv. 15, Jas. v. 6. Rom.i. 29, Mk. vii. 21 = Mt. xv. 1Qe 


d Gen. xix. 24, Isa. xxx. 33, Ezek. xxxviii. 22. 


of God) was a title applied to Augustus 
and the emperors generally throughout 
the Greek and Roman world. «Anpo- 
vopyoer (here only in Apoc.) in general 
sense = ‘‘ enter into possession of,” “ par- 
take of’. (‘‘This place” of bliss “is 
prepared for the righteous who endure 
every kind of attack in their lives from 
those who afflict their souls... for 
them this place is prepared as an eternal 
inheritance,” Slav. En. ix.). This is the 
sole allusion, and a purely incidental 
one, to that central conception of the 
messianic bliss as a «Anpovopia, which 
bulks so prominently in apocalypses like 
Fourth Esdras andis employedin acosmic 
sense by Paul as lordship over the whole 
creation (see Bacon, Biblical and 
Semitic Studies, Yale Univ. 1902, pp. 
240 f.). The solitary allusion to son- 
ship expresses the close relation to God 
for which this writer elsewhere pre- 
fers to use the metaphor of priesthood. 
Partly owing to the bent of his mind, 
partly owing to the stern circumstances 
of his age, he (like Clem. Rom.) allows 
the majesty and mystery of God to over- 
shadow that simple and close confidence 
which Jesus inculcated towards the 
Father (Titius, 13, 14), as also the direct 
love of God for his people (only in iii. 9, 
IQ, Xx. Q). 

Ver. 8. The reverse side of the pic- 
ture (cf. xx. 12-15 and below on ver. 27): 
a black list of those who have not con- 
quered. Sevkots=‘‘ cowards’’ or apos- 
tates, who deny Christ in the persecution 
and worship Caesar (Introd. § 6) through 
fear of suffering; ‘‘Se.Ala does not of 
course itself allow that it is timorous, but 
would shelter its timidity under the more 
honourable title of evAaBera” (Trench, 
Synonyms, §x.). It embraces further all 
those who draw back under the general 
strain of ridicule and social pressure 
(Heb. vi. 4-8; 2 Ti. iv. 16, etc.), like 
Bunyan’s Pliable, but unlike his Mr. 
Fearing (cf. t Mace. iii. 16).—amiorous 
not =incredulous (so e¢.g., Dittenberger’s 
Sylloge, 802°, 3 cent. B.c.) but, as in 
Luke xii. 46 (cf. Sir. ii. 12 f.), =“ faith- 


18. 
a Heb. x. 
38-39. 
b 1x. 21, 
c Eph. v. 5; ver. 27. 
€ xx. 14; constr. Win, § 24. 80, 


less,” untrustworthy, those who are not 
mors (i, 5, ii. 10, 13, 2 Ti. ii. 13). All 
Setdol are Gmiorou (cf. Introd. §6), but 
not all &murrou are Serhof. There are 
more reasons for disloyalty to Christ 
than cowardice, and some of these are 
hinted at in the following words, which 
suggest that dmrorou includes the further 
idea of immorality (as in Tit. i. 15, 16, 
where it is grouped with B8eAvKrot). 
Lack of faith is denounced also in Apoc. 
Bar. liv. 21, 4 Esd. ix. 7, etc. éBSeAvypé- 
vous for BSeXvKtois (as evhoynpévos for 
evAoyntds, etc., cf. Field on Gal. ii. 11; 
Simcox, Lang. N.T. 128, 129), ‘de- 
testable’ because ‘‘defiled and fouled” by 
the impurities of the pagan cults (xvii. 4, 
xvili. 3, etc.; cf. Hos. ix. 10; Slav. En. 
x. 4) including unnatural vice. Murder 
(and fornication, Jas. ii. rr) in the popu- 
lar religions of the ancient world caused 
ritual impurity and disqualified for access 
to God, unless atoned for.—dappakots 
= ‘‘ poisoners”’ or ‘‘ sorcerers” (xxii. 15), 
cf. Dan. ii. 27 LXX, and above on ix. 21, 
where (as here and in Gal. v. 21) witch- 
craft or magic is bracketed with idolatry. 
Idolaters, in Apoc. Pet. 18, have a 
special place whelotov mupds yépwv. 
WevSéou.v=‘‘liars,’’ primarily recreant 
Christians who deny their faith and 
Lord, or worship false gods (Rom. i. 25); 
but also untruthful Christians who cheat 
(Acts v. 3) and lie to one another (Col. 
ili. g, cf. Apoc. xiv. 5); further perhaps 
to be taken in its general ethical sense 
(Slav. En. xlii. 13; cf. Did. v. 2) = Oriental 
duplicity.—rots 8¢: as in LXX, the sub- 
ject of the principal clause is thrown for- 
ward into the dative (Viteau, ii. 41, 42). 
The special standpoint of the Apoc. 
renders the terms of exclusion rather 
narrower than elsewhere (cf. Volz, 313). 
Thus there is no allusion to sins of omis- 
sion, especially as regards justice and kind- 
ness between man and man (as Slav. En. 
x., xlii. 8-9, Matt. xxv. 41 f.—the former 
apocalypse finely excluding from heaven 
all guilty of “ evil thoughts ” and magic, 
all harsh or callous men, and finally all 
idolaters). The parallels with the rest of 
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Cf. xv. I, 
xvii. I. 


iv. 1, xvii. puddas, Tov yeudvTwv tay eta TANyav Tov eoxdTov, 
per éu0d Aéywy “Acdpo, SelEw cor Thy "vwépdny Thy yuvatka 
10. kat ‘danveyké pe év mveduatt éw “dpos péya 
kat Synddv, Kal @eike por Thy wédw, Thy ‘dylav “lepourahip, 


A lel AQ ~ aA ca 
kataBalvoucay éx Tod odpavod “amo Tou Qeod, II. €xougay Thy 


xix. 7, 
Xxi. 2, Brrqmca) eae 
xvii. 3; cf. TOU GPvlou. 
einel, 
202. 
Nota 
wilder- 
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g. Kal HdOev ‘ets ex Trav Ewrd dyyéAwv Tay éxdvTwy Tas EwTd 


kat éhadnoe 
1 


ii lol , < 
ness (xvi 28é£ay Tod Oeod: 6 gworhp adTHis °Sporos PAiOw Tipiwrdty, os 


3). rom 
Ezek, xl. 


2. 
Contrast xi. 8. M XX. 9, xxi. 2, 


lenv yuvaika a gloss from xix. 7 


the Apocalypse, as well as the general 
style, indicate that xxi. 1-8 comes from 
the pen of the prophet himself; there is 
no evideiuce sufficient to support the 
conjecture that 50-8 is a Christian 
editor's gloss ina Jewish original (Vis- 
cher, von Soden, S. Davidson, Rauch = 
6 6-8, Spitta). The catalogue of vices, 
not unparalleled in ethnic literature (cf. 
Dieterich, pp. 163 f., 174 f., Heinrici on 
2 Cor. vi. 4 f.), diverges from those of ix. 
20-21 and xxii. 15. The second agrees 
with Sap. xiv. 22-28 in making idolatry 
the fontal vice, and with Did. v. in put- 
ting theft after mopvela (cf. Heb. xiii. 
4-5, Eph. v. 5, etc.). Paul, again, in- 
variably starts with the blighting touch 
of mwopveta or axaQapola (cf. Seeberg’s 
Catechismus d. Urc. 9-29, and von 
Dobschitz, pp. 406f.) as in xxii. 15. No 
special significance attaches to the lists 
of the Apocalypse beyond the obviously 
appropriate selection of idolatry (ix. 20) 
as the outstanding vice of paganism, with 
cowardice (xxi. 8) as the foil to victorious 
confession (xxi. 7, ii. 13, 17, xv. 2); note 
the division of xxii, 15 into the re- 
pulsive or filthy (first three) and the 
wicked (second three), corresponding to 
xxii. 1m. The «ives of xxii, 15 roughly 
answer to the ‘‘abominable ”’ of xxi. 8. 
xxi. 1-8 are a summary of what fol- 
lows: xxi. I, 2=9-2I, xxi. 3, 4=Xxi. 
22-xxii. 5, Xxi, 5-8=xxii., 16-21. 

xxi. Q-xxii. 5: the new Jerusalem (re- 
suming the thought of ver. 2, cf. xix. 
7), corresponding to the new universe 
(ver. 1), The fall of Jerusalem accen- 
tuated the tendency to rise from the 
expectation of a new or renovated city 
on earth to the hope of a heavenly, tran- 
scendent city (cf. Apoc. Bar. iv. 2-6, etc.), 
though the passionate desire for a resto- 
ration of city and temple in the messianic 
age was still strong (cf. R. ¥. 226 f., 
Volz, 234 f.). John introduces the defi- 
nitely Christian identification of the hea- 


n xv. 8, ver. 23. 


o Sc. hy. P xvii. 4. 


? (Bousset, Kénnecke, 39-40). 


venly Jerusalem with the bride of the mes- 
siah, and combines the various features 
of a renovated, a heavenly, and a pre- 
existent city—features which occasion- 
ally reflect the mythological background 
of such earlier ideas in Judaism. The 
whole conception, if not the passage itself, 
is satirised by Lucian (Vera Hist. ii.) in 
his account of the golden city with its 
emerald wall, its river, and the absence 
of night, to say nothing of vines SwSexa- 
pdpor kal KaTa piva ExagToy Kapmrodo- 
povow. Vv. 11-21 describe the exterior, 
vv. 22-27 the interior. 

Ver. 10: a fresh vision, marked by a 
new transport of ecstasy (cf. Ezek. iii. 14, 
xi, I, etc.).—8pos, the vantage-ground of 
elevation from which the seer views the 
site and buildings. If the hill is the site 
of the city, it is a truncated cone like 
Cirta, or a terraced zikkuvat. Ezra 
sees the vision of the descent of the 
new Jerusalem in a field of flowers 
(cf. 4 Esd. ix, 26 f., xiii, 35 f.), but 
John follows either the older tradition 
of Enoch (En, xxiv., xxv.) who visited a 
high mountain which, as his cicerone 
Michael explained, was the throne of 
God ‘“‘ where the great and holy One, the 
Lord of glory, the King of eternity, will 
sit when he shall descend to visit the 
earth with goodness,’’ or more probably 
the primitive association of paradise with 
a mountain (cf. Oesterley’s Evol. of Mess. 
Idea, 129 f., Volz, 375). 

Ver. rr, ‘‘ With the dazzling splen- 
dour of God,” cf. on ver. 3, Ezek. xliii. 5, 
Isa. Ix, 1,2. Uxor splendet radiis mariti ; 
Séfa, here, as usually in a apocalyptic 
literature, denotes the manifestation and 
realisation of the divine presence. A 
realistic turn is given to the expression 
by the ‘shimmering radiance” of 6 
dwortip K.T.A. (asyndeton); ‘her bril- 
liance is like a very precious stone, a 
jasper, crystal-clear” (i.e, transparent 
and gleaming as rock-crystal), The 
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Aw *idomBs kpuotaddilLovt.: 12. ~xouga teixos peéya Kal GYmdéy, a iv. 3. 


Exouga Truddvas Sd8exa, Kat emt tots mudGow * dyyédous SdSexa, ion 
kat évdyara emyeypappéva & dott *tav SdSexa guddv vidy From tsa, 
"lopand. 13. am dvarodfs, Tmuddves Tpets: Kal amd * Bopp, s vii 48. 
Tu@ves tpeis* Kal did vétou, muddves Tpeis: Kal awd Sucpay, aa 
TuhGves Tpeis. 14. Kal TS Tetxos THs Toews exwy “Oepedtous ie 
Sddexa, kai én’ atitdv Sa8exa dvdpata 'rav SdSexa ‘ drootéhwv me 
Tod dpviov. 15. kat 6 Nadav per éyod elxe pétpov Kddapoy * FOr im 
Xpugoiv, iva petpyon thy wédw Kal tos Tuddvas adris Kal Td Pink 3 
Tetxos adtis. 16. kai 4 wédis “Tetpdywvos KeiTaL, Kal TS pijKos 2; More 


aitis Scov Td mdTos. 


modern jasper is an opaque tinted quartz, 
only partially translucent at the edges, 
Perhaps, in reproducing Isa. liv. 11-12 
(kal Ojocw Tas émadters cov taom Kat 
Tas wuhas gov Aifouvs Kpvordddov), the 
writer regarded both clauses as comple- 
mentary (Cheyne); hence os X. t. x. 
Otherwise taomus might represent an 
opal, a diamond, or a topaz, any one of 
which answers better to the description 
of ‘‘ transparent and valuable’’. Flinders 
Petrie, however, suggests some variety 
of the dark green jasper. 

Ver. 12. €xovoa. ‘The constr. becomes 
still more irregular, the participles agree- 
ing with an imaginary nominative, 9 
mé\is, sugg. by 6 dwatyp. The in- 
scribed names denote the catholicity of 
the church and its continuity with the 
ancient people of God. A writer who 
could compose, or incorporate, or retain 
(as we choose to put it), passages like 
v. 9 and xiv. 4, is not to be suspected of 
particularism here. Even on the score 
of poetic congruity, the new Jerusalem 
implied such an archaic and traditional 
allusion to the twelve tribes. The angelic 
guardians of the gates are an Isaianic 
trait added to the Ezekiel picture. 

Ver. 13. In one first century inscription 
(cf. Dittenberger’s Orientis Graect In- 
script. Selectae, 199%") amd avarodys and 
amo Svoews are East and West respec- 
tively. 

Ver. 14. €xwv, another rough asyndeton, 
—Oepelous k.7-A., a symbolical and cor- 


kai éuétpnoce thy mékw TO Kahdpo emt ial apy 
uf lel 
atadtous Sd8exa xiAiddwv: Td piKos Kal TO TAdTOS Kal Td Tos 


x Con- 
y Nom. 


porate expression for the historical origin 
of the church in the primitive circle of 
the disciples who adhered to Jesus (cf. on 
xxii. 19). It is not their names but their 
historical and apostolic position which 
is in the writer’s mind. The absence of 
Paul’s name is no more significant than 
the failure to emphasise that of Peter. 
For the objective and retrospective tone 
of the allusion, with its bearing on the 
question of the authorship, see Introd. 
§ 8. Foundation-stones in an ancient 
building were invested with high, sacred 
significance, Here the twelve apostles 
correspond roughly to the twelve ovAap- 
xou of the Mosaic period (Matt. xix. 28, 
Clem. Rom, xlii.-xliii.). 

Vv. 15-17. The measures of the city 
are now taken, as in Ezek. xl. 3, 48, xlii. 
16 f., to elucidate the vision (otherwise 
in xi. 1, 2). It turns out to be an enor- 
mous quadrilateral cube, like Ezekiel’s 
ideal sanctuary, a cube being symbolical 
of perfection to a Jew, as a circle is to 
ourselves. Whether 1500 miles represent 
the total circumference or the length of 
each side, the hyperbole is obvious, but 
John is following the patriotic rabbinic 
traditions which asserted that Jerusalem 
would extend as far as Damascus in the 
latter days (Zech. ix. 1) if not to the 
high throne of God. In Sib. Or. v. 250 f. 
the heaven-born Jews who inhabit Jeru- 
salem are torun a wall as far as Joppa. 
Further measurements in Baba-Bathra 
f. 75, 2 (cf. Gfrorer, ii. 245 f.; Bacher, 
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z Poetical 
form, (cf. 
Jos. Ant. 
Xv. 9, 6) 
=“ fab- 
ric” or 
 mat- 
erial’', 

a Ver. Il. 

b Cf. on 
iv. 6, v. 
like 
prddn, a 
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the cou) 
(Thumb, 
18, 75). 

c From Isa. 
liv. 11-12. 

d iv. 3. 

e Here only 


kat  °mdateta Tis 
Stavyys: 


of. 
fragm. in Epiph., Haey. xxxi. 9. 


i Pale sea-green felspar, sometimes aquamarine in colour. 
lix. 17; jacinth or sapphire. 


cf. Job xxviii. 19. 
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18. Kal h *évSdpnots Tod Telxous adris *taoms: 
kal % wéAts xpuctov Kabapdy Sporoy "Sdrkw Kabaps. 

19. °ot Geyédtor Tod telxous THs méhews movTl AiBy Tysty 
kexoopypévor* 6 Oepédwos 6 mpatos “taoms: 6 Bedtepos odmperpos * 
5 tpiros *xadknddv: 6 téraptos ‘opdpaySos: 20. 6 méymTos 
®gapSdvut > & extos “odpSiov: & EBSopos xpurddiWos: 6 dydoos 
'Bhpuddos: 6 gvaros * romdfuov: & Séxatos xpuadmpacos: 6 évde- 
katos 'bdxwOos: 6 SwdéxarTos, ™ dyébucTos. 

21. nat ot Sddexa muhdves SHdexa papyapiTat: 

” avd "els Exaotos Tav TUAdVeY Fy ef évds papyaptTou - 


mékews xpuctov Kabapdv, as Uahos 


h iv. 3. 
k Greenish-yellow gem (periodot ?) 
m Violet or purple. n Late and 


irregular idiom = xa’ els (Blass, § 39, 2, § 45, 3); of Win., § 26, 9, ava adverbial, like éws 


(Deissm. 139). © xxii. 2. 

Agada d. Tann. i. 194f., 392). Asin the 
case of the tabernacle in Jerusalem of 
the Hexateuch, so here: the symmetry 
and harmony of the divine life are naively 
represented by Oriental fantasy in terms 
of mathematics and architecture. A wall 
of about 72 yards high seems oddly un- 
symmetrical in view of the gigantic pro- 
portions of the city, though it might refer 


to the breadth (Simcox) or to the height - 


of the city above the plain, But the 
whole description is built on multiples of 
twelve, a sacred number of completeness. 
The wall is a purely poetical detail, re- 
quired to fill out the picture of the ancient 
city; like the similar touches in 24, 26, 
xxil, 2, it has no allegorical significance 
whatever. Cf. Slav. En. lxv. 10: ‘and 
there shall be to them” Ane to the just 
in eternity) ‘a great wall which cannot 
be broken down” .—pérpov x.t.A., an- 
other naive reminder (cf. xix. 9, 10, 
xxii. 8, g) that angels were not above 
men. 

Vv. 18-21: the materials of the city. 
évSdunors, so an undated but pre-Chris- 
tian inscription, T. év8apnov Tod Tepévous 
(Dittenberger’s Sylloge inscript. Graec.? 
583°1), where the orthography is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ nova”? (see reff.). 

While the city itself (or its streets, 
ver. 21) is supposed to be constructed of 
transparent gold like the house of Zeus 
Tokvxpvoov (Hippol. 69), the wall ap- 
pearing above the monoliths or founda- 
tion-stones is made entirely of jasper, 
which again is the special ornament 
assigned to the first foundation-stone 
(19, see on ver, 11). The Babylonian 


zikkurats were picked out with coloured 
bricks; but the exterior of this second 
city is to be what only the interior of a 
Babylonian sanctuary had been—brilliant 
as the sun—flashing with precious stones 
and gold and silver. In Yasht xiii. 3 the 
heavenly Zoroastrian palace of the sky 
also ‘shines in its body of ruby.’” The 
general sketch is suggested by Isa. liv. 
II, 12, and even more directly by Tobit 
xiii. 16, 17 (‘For Jerusalem shall be 
builded with sapphire and emerald, thy 
walls with precious stones, the towers 
and battlements with pure gold; and 
the streets of Jerusalem shall be paved 
with beryl and carbuncle and stones of 
Ophir”). The Egyptian mansion of Life 
is also composed of jasper, with four 
walls, facing the south, the north, the 
east, and the west (cf. Records of Past, 
vi. 113). The twelve gems correspond 
upon the whole to those set in gold (cf. 
Ezek. xxviii. 13) upon the high priest’s 
breastplate in P (Exod, xxviii. 17-20, 
xxxix. 10-13), which the writer loosel 

reproduces from memory. What the old 
covenant confined to the high priest is 
now a privilege extended to the whole 
people of God (cf. ver. 22) ; for the astro- 
logical basis and the relation of the two 
O.T. and the present lists, cf. Flinders 
Petrie in Hastings’ D. B. iv. 619-621; 
Myres in E. Bi. 4800 f.; St. Clair in 
Fourn. Theol. Studies, viii. 213 f.; and 
Jeremias, 68, 88 f. No occult or mystical 
significance attaches to these stones. 
The writer is simply trying to convey 
the impression of a radiant and superb 
structure.—odmerpos =lapis lazuli (sap- 
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p Matt. 
XXiv. 2, 


5 ydp *Kupuos 6 Oeds 6 Tavroxpdtwp vass adtis éott, Kat John, iv. 


7d dpviov. 


21; also 
Jer. iii. 


23. "kat i wédts od xpelav exer Tod Alou ode THs veAHvys tva oe ; 


aivwow aiti 


H yap *Sdéa tod Oeod ebdticey airy, 


Kal 6 Auxvos adtijs 76 dpviov. 


Amos iv. 
13. 

r xxii. 5, 
from Isa. 
XXxiv. 23, 
Ix, 2, 
Zech. xiv. 


8 Ver. 11; cf. 4 Esd. vii, 42, From Zech. ii. 5 (LXX), Ps. Sol. iii. 16. 


phirus et aureis punctis collucet. Caeru- 
leae et sapphiri, raroque cum purpura, 
Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. 39), a blue stone 
prized in Egypt and in Assyria, where it 
was often ‘fused to overlay the highest 
parts of buildings” (£. Bi. 2710),— 
xaAxyndav=either a variety of dioptase 
or emerald gathered on a mountain in 
Chalcedon (Pliny), or more probably an 


agate (karkedra Pesh. rendering of \3W 
=LXX aydrns Ex. xxviii. 19), t.2., a 
variegated stone, whose base is chalce- 
dony. The modern chalcedony is merely 
a translucent (grey) quartz, with a 
milky tinge. ypvoddAbos =a gem of 
some (sparkling?) golden hue (LXX= 
vowan perhaps some variety of our 
topaz or beryl, which ranges from 
emerald-green to pale blue and yellow. 
The modern chrysolite is merely a hard 
greenish mineral, of no particular value. 
xpvodA.80s and xpvadmpagos (a leck- 
coloured gem) are probably varieties of 
the ancient beryl, unless the latter is 
the green chalcedony, and the former the 
modern topaz. papyapira: «.r.A. (on 
their value in the ancient world, see 
Usener’s study in Theol. Abhand. 203- 
213) : the conception is simplified from an 
old Jewish fancy of R. Jochanan preserved 
in Baba-Bathra, f. 75, 1, ‘‘ Deus adducet 
gemmas et margaritas, triginta cubitos 
longas totidemque latas, easque excauabit 
in altitudinem xx cubitorum, et latitudi- 
nem x cubitorum, collocabitque in portis 
Hierosolymorum”.  wAateia, generic 
=‘‘the streets”? (like §UAov, xxii. 2), 
unless it has the sense of ‘‘ forum” or 
‘‘market-place’’ (as 2 Chron. xxxii. 6, 
Job xxix.7 LXX). But the singular may 
allude to the fact that ‘‘the typical 
Eastern city had... one street which 
led from the void place at the entering 
in of the gate to the court of the king’s 
palace” (Simcox). Philo (quis haer. 
§ xliv., Jeg. alleg. § xx.) had already 
made gold emblematic of the divine 
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nature diffused through all the world, 
owing to the metal’s fusible qualities. 

Ver. 22-xxii. 5: the life of the city. 
Ver. 22. The daily prayer of Jews at this 
time was “restore thou the sacrificial 
service to the Holy of Holies of thy 
house”. But while this may have re- 
presented the popular religion of Judaism 
(Schiirer, Hist. ii. 2, 174) which tenaci- 
ously clung to a restored temple as the 
religious centre of all future bliss, there 
were finer spirits who shared the Iranian 
repugnance to temples, possibly under 
a semi-Essene influence, and who seem 
to have partially anticipated the more 
spiritual outlook of the Apocalypse (cf. 
Baldensperger, 53 f.) ; the second temple, 
owing to the debasing strifes of the first 
century B.c. and the growing reverence 
for the law, never quite absorbed the 
religious consciousness as the first had 
done. The holy City is to be unlike 
many Chaldean cities where the temple 
was a dominating and distinctive feature, 
often indeed the original nucleus of the 
town. To the seer, earth suggests hea- 
ven not only by anticipation but by 
contrast, 

Ver, 23. Another fulfilment of the O.T, 
ideal (Isa. lx. 19, 20). It is a Jewish- 
Christian symbol for Paul’s thought— 
God shall be all and in all. So in 
4 Esd. vii. [42] at the last judgment there 
is neither sun nor moon nor any natural 
light, ‘‘but only the splendour of the 
glory of the Most High”. ‘As the sun 
of righteousness Christ has been able to 
vanquish the sol inuictus of the Roman 
Cesar-cultus ’”? (Usener, Gotternamen, 
p. 184). A cruder form of the idea 
occurs in the pseudo-Philonic Bzblic. 
Antiquit. where ‘‘non erat necessarium 
lumen (for the night-march), ita exsplen- 
debat genuinum lapidum lumen”? (i.¢., of 
the jewels on the Amorite idols), jewels 
which were replaced by twelve precious 
stones each engraved with the name of 
one of the twelve tribes. 
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u be ixviii, 25: 
29, xxii. 
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XV. 20. 

wv Isa.lx. 1%, 
Jos. B.J., 
vii. 10, 4. 

w Zech. xiv. 
7; En. 
lviii. 3f., 
Slav. En. 
XXXi. 2. 

x From. 
Isa. lx. 5, £1 
Tob. xiii. 11, Sib. iii. 772f. 
iii. 278. a Cf. xiii. 8. 
6, 13; of. En. Ixii. 14. 


26. 
27. 


a xxi. Io. 


Vv. 24-26 further traits borrowed from 
Isa. lx. (see reff.). 

Ver. 25. vwv& «.7.A. “for no night 
(when even in peace they would be shut, 
Neh. xiii. 19) shall be there’’. 

Ver. 26. From the tradition of En. 
liii. x and Ps. Sol. xvii. 34-35 (where the 
Gentile nations seek Jerusalem dépovtes 
Sapa... Kat idetv thy SdEav Kuplov, jv 
@dEacev aithv 6 Beds); cf Apoc. Bar. 
Ixvili. 5. The idea of 24 and 26 is of 
course literally inconsistent with those of 
xix. 17 f. and xx. 12 f., since on the new 
earth there were no residents except the 
risen saints. Both ideas were current in 
rabbinic eschatology (Gfr6rer, ii. 238 f.), 
but the Apocalypse is entirely free from 
any such complacent estimate of Gentile 
outsiders (cf. En. xc. 30). The dis- 
crepancy here, as in xxii. 5, is imaginary. 
These details are simply poetical and 
imaginative, inserted from the older 
symbolism, in which they were quite 
appropriate, in order by their archaic 
and pictorial fulness to fill out the 
sketch of the future city. They have no 
allegorical significance. 

Ver. 27. R. Jochanan (Baba-Bathra 
f. 76, 2,) said the coming Jerusalem 
would not be like the present one: in 
hanc ingreditur quicunque uult, in illam 
uero non nisi qui ad eam ordinati sunt. 
Citizenship similarly in John’s new city 
is a matter of moral character and of 
divine election, not of nationality. The 
Lord’s city is like the Lord’s table, as the 
Ep. to Diognetus finely puts it (5) kowwy 
G\N od KoLwy, communis but not pro- 
fanus, ‘common and open to all, yet in 
another sense no common thing.’”? The 
trait is adapted from Slav. En. ix., where 
the garden-paradise of the third heaven 
is only for those loyal to their faith, 


y Isa. lii. 1, Ezek. xliv. 9. 
b vii. 17. 
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z xxi. 8, xxii. 15; cf. Hom. Iliad 
c iv. 6, am. Aey. N.T. d iii. 21, v., 


humble, just, charitable and benevolent, 
blameless and whole hearted, while the 
hell of torture (x. 4-6) is reserved for all 
addicted to sodomy, witchcraft, theft, 
lying, murder, and fornication, besides 
oppression and callousness to human 
suffering. But B8. and wW. may be simply 
“idolatry” (as in LXX); the keynote of 
the book being struck once more (as in 
En. xcix. 9). In the Egyptian litany of 
the nine gods (E. B. D. 35) every petition 
ends with the words, ‘I have not spoken 
lies wittingly, nor have I done aught 
with deceit,” and in Apoc. Bar. xxxix. 6 
the seer accuses the Roman Empire thus: 
‘by it the truth will be hidden, and all 
those who are polluted with iniquity will 
flee to it, as evil beasts flee and creep 
into the forest”’. 

CuHapTER XXII.—Ver. 1. The river 
is suggested partly by Ezekiel’s repre- 
sentation of the healing stream which 
was to issue from the new temple and 
flow through the dreary Ghor of the 
Jordan valley (xlvii. 1-12), partly by the 
reference (in a later apocalypse, Zech. 
xiv. 8) to perennial waters issuing from 
Jerusalem as the dwelling-place of God 
in the new age. John has no use for 
Ezekiel’s idea that the stream would 
assist in the messianic transformation of 
nature. He changes the numerous trees 
on either side of the wady into the 
(generic) single tree of life, reverting as 
before (ii. 7) to the ideal of the Semitic 
paradise. Also, he drops the notion of 
the river sweetening the bitter waters of 
the Dead Sea. Cf. Pirke Eliezer, 51, 
aquae putei ascensurae sunt e limine 
templi atque scaturient prodibuntque. 
The Babylonian origin of the idea is 
outlined by Zimmern in Archiv fir 
Relig. Wiss. 1899, 170 f. Unlike the 
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: ; : Lang. 
N.T. 40. i From Zech. xiv. 21; on futures, see iv. 8-11. | k‘‘ Hence”: cf. Josh, vi. 18, vii. 12. 
1 vii. 15. m Job xlii. 5, Ps. xvii. 15, x John iii. 2, Heb. xii. 14, cf. Baldensperger, 63. n iii, 


12, Xiv. I, Vii. 3-4. 


1Ti., Tr., WH (marg.), Bs. rightly read amroSiSovus (with S9Q, min., Areth.). 


earthly Jerusalem with its inferior stream, 
the new city is to be richly equipped 
with conduits and all that makes a city 
prosperous and secure (Isa. xxxiii. 21). 
Ver. 2. qwiartelas (‘‘street,” or ‘‘ boule- 
vard’’) collective and generic (cf. Jas. v. 6) 
like UAov. Take év... avtas with 
what precedes, and begin a fresh sentence 
with kat tov arorapod (W. H.), vdov 
being governed by €8e.gev (from ver. 1). 
The river, which is the all-pervading 
feature, is lined with the trees of life. 
The writer retains the traditional sin- 
gular of Gen. ii. g, combining it with 
the representation of Ezekiel (yet note 
sing. in xlvii. 12); hethus gains symbolic 
impressiveness at the expense of pictorial 
coherence. Ramsay (C. B. P. ii. 453) 
observes, however, that the waters of the 
Marsyas were “probably drawn off to 
flow through the streets of Apameia ; 
this practice is still a favourite one in 
Asia Minor, ¢.g., at Denizli’’.—x. pijva, 
the poetic imagination soars over the 
prosaic objection that months are im- 
possible without a moon (xxi. 22).— 
Kaptov, k.T.A. To eat of the tree of 
life was, in the popular religious phrase- 
ology of the age, to possess immortality. 
In En. xxiv., xxv., where the prophet sees 
a wonderful, fragrant tree, Michael ex- 
plains that it must stand untouched till 
the day of Judgment (kat ovSeula capt 
éEovoiav exer Garba: avrod). ‘ Then 
the righteous and the holy shall have it 
given them; it shall be as food for the 
elect unto life.”” So in contemporary 
Judaism; e.g., 4 Esd. vii. 53 and viii. 52 
(‘‘ For unto you is paradise set open, the 
tree of life is planted, the time to come 
is prepared, a city is builded and rest is 
established,”) as already in Test. Levi, 
18, where the messianic high-priest is to 


“open the gates of paradise and remove 
the sword drawn against Adam, and per- 
mit the saints to eat of the tree of life ’’. 
For the association of God’s city and 
God’s garden, cf. Apoc. Bar, iv. : for the 
notion of healing, Apoc. Mos. vi., Jub. x. 
12 f., and the Iranian idea that (Brandt, 
434 f.) the tree of many seeds had cura- 
tive properties. John is therefore using 
the realistic and archaic language of 
Jewish piety to delineate the bliss of 
Christians in a future state where all the 
original glories and privileges of God’s 
life with man are to be restored. The 
Christian heaven is to possess everything 
which Judaism claimed and craved for 
itself. Cf. the Christian addition to 4 
Esd. ii. 12, 34, 35, 38f.; also the famous 
hymn to Osiris (EZ. B. D., ch. clxxxiii. : 
‘IT have come into the city of God— 
the region which existed in primaeval 
time—with my soul, to dwell in this 
land. . . . The God thereof is most holy. 
His land draweth unto itself every other 
land, And doth he not say, the happi- 
ness thereof is a care to me? ’’). 

Ver. 3. Kkard@eua, a corrupt and rare 
form of karavaena=anything accursed 
(lit. a curse itself, Did. xvi. 8), t.e., ab- 
stract for concrete, here=“‘ a cursed per- 
son,’’so Ps. Sol. xvii. 29 f.—Aartpevoover, 
unfettered and unspoiled devotion. The 
interruption of the daily service and 
sacrifice in Jerusalem on 17th July, 70 
A.D., had sent a painful thrill to the 
heart of all who cherished the ideal of 
Acts xxvi. 7. No fear of that in the new 
Jerusalem ! 

Ver. 4. The ancient ideal of intimate 
confidence is also to be realised (cf. on 
Matt. v. 8 and Iren. Adv. Her. v. 7). 
With this phrase and that of xxi. 22 
compare Browning’s lines: ‘ Why, 
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exovot (NP, And.), and the context, with its futures and personal pronouns, tells 
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where’s the need of temple when the 
walls | O’ the world are that. . . This 
one Face, far from vanish, rather grows | 
Becomes my universe that feels and 
knows.”? The idea here is that repro- 
duced in the seventh and supreme degree 
of bliss in 4 Esd. vii. [78] where the 
saints ‘‘shall rejoice with confidence, 
have boldness undismayed, and gladness 
unafraid, for they shall hasten to behold 
the face of him whom they served in 
life”. By Oriental usage, no condemned 
or criminal person was allowed to look 
on the king’s face (Esther vii. 8), In 
the ancient ch. lxiv. of E. B. D. (papyrus 
of Nu) the “triumphant Nu saith, ‘I 
have come to see him that dwelleth in 
his divine uraeus, face to face, and eye 
to eye... . Thou art in me, and I am in 
thee,’’? The Apocalypse, however, 
shuns almost any approach to the inner 
union of the individual Christian and 
Christ which distinguished both Paul 
and the fourth gospel; it also eschews 
the identification of God and man which 
was often crudely affected by Egyptian 
eschatology. No allusion occurs to the 
supremacy of the saints over angels (Ap. 
Bar. li. 12, etc.), though John is careful 
elsewhere to keep the latter in their 
place (see on xxi. 17, xxii. g). He also 
ignores the problem of different degrees 
in bliss,—éovrar, In Chag.5 6 there 
is a story of a blind rabbi who blessed 
some departing visitors with the words, 
“Ye have visited a face that is seen and 
sees not: may ye be counted worthy to 
visit the Face which sees and is not seen”’. 
The Christian prophet has a better hope 
and promise. Compare, however, Plut- 
arch’s touching faith (Iside, 79) that the 
souls of men after death will ‘‘ migrate 
to the unseen, the good,’’ when God 
becomes their king and leader and where 
“ they, as it were, hang upon him and gaze 
without ever wearying, and yearn for 
that unspeakable, indescribable Beauty’. 
Ver. 5. Philo (de ¥os. 24) had already 
described heaven as *fpépav aidvoy, 


VUKTOS Kal Waons TKLGS Gpéroxor. Cf, 
En. vi. 6.—Such teaching on heaven, 
though in a less religious form, seems 
to have been current among the Asiatic 
mpeoBitepo.. Ireneus (v. 36, 1-2) 
quotes them as holding (cf. above on 
ii. 7) that some of the blessed rHs Tov - 
mapadeloov Tpupis amokatcovc., of 
Se thy Aaprpdétynta THs Wédews KabEE- 
ovolv’ TayTaxov yap 6 Lwrip dpacbh7- 
oeTat, Kabas aio. ExovTat otdpavrTes 
avtév, K.T.A. 

The epilogue (6-21) is a series of loose 
ejaculations, which it is not easy to 
assign to the various speakers. It is 
moulded on the lines of the epilogue 
to the astronomical section of Enoch 
(Ixxxi. f.), where Enoch is left for one year 
with his children—‘“ that thou mayest 
testify to them all... . Let thy heart 
be strong, for the good will announce 
righteousness to the good, but the sin- 
ners will die with the sinners, and the 
apostates go down with the apostates”’. 
Two characteristic motifs, however, do- 
minate the entire passage: (a) the vital 
importance of this book as a valid and 
authentic revelation, and (b) the near- 
ness of the end. The former is heard in 
the definite claim of inspiration (6 f., 16) 
and prophetic origin (8, 9) which guar- 
antees its contents, in the beatitude of 
7 b (cf. 17), and (cf. 2) in the claim of 
canonical dignity (18, 19). The latter is 
voiced thrice in a personal (7, 12, 20) 
and twice in an impersonal (6, 10) form. 
Both are bound up together (cf. 20 and 
i. 3). It is as a crucial revelation of 
the near future and a testimony to the 
authority and advent of the messiah (cf. 
20) that this apocalypse claims to be 
read, and honoured in the churches. 
This general standpoint is clear enough, 
but the details are rather intricate. It is 
characteristic of the Apocalyse, as of ep. 
Barnabas, that the writer often leaves it 
indefinite whether God or Christ or an 
angel is speaking. Sometimes the divine 
voice is recognised to be that of Christ 
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for they are faithful and true”). 
Jub. x. 3, 


(cf. i. to f., iv. I), or may be inferred 
from the context to be that of an angel 
(e.g-, xvii. 15, cf. I and xix. g), perhaps 
as the divine spokesman (xxi. 5, 6, cf. 5 
and 7). But frequently, even when the 
seer is addressed (x. 4, xiv. 13), the voice 
or Bath-Qol is anonymous (¢.g., xi. 12, 
xii. I0, xiv. 2, xvi. I, ¢f. 17). In the 
epilogue, as it stands, it is impossible 
and irrelevant to determine whether 
Jesus (16) begins to speak at ver. 10 (so 
Spitta, Holtzm, Porter, Forbes) and re- 
sumes in 18-20 a. But, while 6-7, and 
8-9 are both intended in a sense to round 
off the entire Apocalypse, and not merely 
the immediately preceding vision, 8-9 (a 
replica of xix. 9-10) stands closer to xxi. 
g-xxii. 5 than does 6-7. No Adyou in 
the last vision justify the reference in 6, 
whereas the specific Serxv. por Tadra in 
8 echoes the cicérone-function of the 
angel in xxi. 9-10, xxii. 1. Vv. 6, 7 very 
probably lay originally between 9 and 10 
(for the juxtaposition of etmev and déyer 
cf. xvii. 7, 15), where they definitely mark 
the beginning of the epilogue already 
anticipated in 8 (cf. i. 4, 9) and in the 
broadened close of 9 (contrast xix. I0 
above). It is not necessary (though per- 
haps a later scribe may have thought so) 
to account for John’s action in 8-9 by 
supposing that he mistook the angelus 
interpres for Christ. The Adyou of 6, 
when this order is adopted, acquire their 
natural sense (cf. 10), and the three suc- 
cessive angel-utterances (8-9, 6-7, 10-11) 
have a proper sequence, It is needless, 
in view of xvi. 15 (cf. iii. 11) to omit 7 a 
as an interpolation (Kénnecke). But 12- 
13 probably have been displaced from 
their original order (13, 12) and position 
after 16 (KOnnecke), where 17 echoes 12 


h )e w Cf. for phrase, partial analogies in Num. xxvii. 16 (LXX), 
Dan. ii. 28, 2 Macc. iii. 24, Heb. xii. 9, 1 i i } 
Christian prophets (i. 1), cf. Dan. ix. 10, 4 Esd. viii. 62. 


Cor. xiv. 32. x Cf. i. 1-2. y1.¢., the 
z Cf. Luke xi. 28, En. c. 6, civ. 12-13. 


a, and 14, 15 carries on the thought of 11. 
Vv. 18, 19 are plainly editorial, inter- 
rupting the connexion of 17 and 20. In 
ir Resch (Agvapha, § 113) attempts 
to prove that some logion of Jesus is 
quoted, On the ‘‘inconsistent optimism” 
of xxii, 13 and 15, cf. Abbott, p. 107. 

Ver. 8. There is no trace of any reluc- 
tance on the prophet’s part to return to 
earth, as in Asc, Isa. (Gk.), ii. 33-35. 

Ver. 9. The warning against any 
Christian @pnoKela TOV ayyéhov is not, 
as in the parallel passage, an indirect 
exaltation of the prophetic order as 
equivalent to the angelic in religious 
function, but an assertion that even or- 
dinary Christians who accept the Apoca- 
lypse are equal to the hierophant angel. 
Unlike Nebo, the angelic interpreter of 
Marduk’s will in Babylonian religion, he 
is not to be worshipped, for all his im- 
portance. Precautions against angel- 
worship could hardly be more stringent. 
‘The repetition of the scene is enough 
to show that it does not represent a 
natural ebullition of feeling and its cor- 
retction, but that the narrative has a pur- 
pose... and that those who observed the 
practice made use of’’ John’s name, or 
at any rate believed they could appeal 
to him as sanctioning their superstition 
(Weizacker, ii. 203-204). 

Ver. 6. As in En. cviii. 6 (only men- 
tion of prophets in Enoch), ‘‘ what God 
announces through the mouth of the pro- 
phets” relates to the future.—7vevup. 
the plurality of spirits is an archaic 
detail (cf. i. 4) adapted also from the 
Enochic formula (xxxvii. 2, etc.), ‘God 
of the spirits”. 

Ver. 7. Here as elsewhere it is irrele- 
vant toask, whoisthespeaker? Angels 
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monial impurity (pumap@ éo647, in votive inscriptions). _4 iii. 4, vii, 14. | ¢ Mixed 
COEeE econ (of. sie oe Pp Accus. here and vi. 8, xiii. 7, xvi. 9; genit. il. 26, xi. 6, xiv. 18. 
g Cf. ver. 2. h Loose extension of dat. instrum. i‘‘Out with the (or, out ye)”: so Diust., 
Benson, J. Weiss, Wellh., cf, xxi. 8, 27, 1 Cor. vi. 9-10, Introd. §6. — k Matt. vii. 6, Phil. ili. 2: 
="“praua concupiscentia” (Gfrérer, i. 404). lix. 21, cf. Deut. xxiii. 18. On their punishment 
inthe Hellenic world, cf. Rohde’s Psyche, 366 f. 


1The ample style of the Apoc. tells against the conjecture (Zahn, Nestle’s Einf. 
264-265; Bebb, Studia Biblica, ii. 209-210) that the orig. reading is preserved in Ep. 
Lugd. 0 avopos avopynoate kato Sikatos SikatwOynTw ert, the rest being glossematic. 
The v. 1. StxatwyTw (38, 79, vg.) has been mechanically conformed to aytac@yTw. 

2Instead of the well-supported OINOIOYNTECTACETOAACAYTOY (Q, min., 
Syr., S., Arm., Me., Areth., And., Tert., Tic., Cyp., cf. 1 Jo. v. 21; so de Wette, 
Diist., Bs.), OIMAYNONTECTACCTOAACAYTON (SA, 7, 38, vg., Aeth., Pr., 
Haym., etc., edd.) is to be read, the variant being possibly due to the feeling that 


some moral characteristic was needful after 11 (Ws.). 


are the envoys and mouthpieces of God 
here as in the O.T., and therefore en- 
titled to speak in his name or in that of 
Christ. ‘‘ The Oriental mind hardly dis- 
tinguishes between an ancient personage 
and one who appears in his power and 
spirit’ (A. B. Davidson on Ezek. xxxiv. 
23). In 4 Esd. v. 31-40 the angel is also 
addressed as if he were the Lord—the 
angelic personality evidently fading into 
the divine, as here, and the writer being 
equally unconscious of any incongruity 
in the representation (cf. Zech. iii. 1-4). 
As the “showing ”’ of the @ 8. y. év +. is 
(i. 1) an G@arox. of Jesus, he (or a word of 
his) naturally breaks in (7 a).—rypdv 
k.7.A., an apocalyptic form of emphasis. 
Cf. e.g., Slav. En. xlvii. 1-3 and xxxvi 
(‘‘tell thou thy sons and all thy house- 
hold before Me, that they may listen to 
what is spoken to them by thee... 
and let them always keep my command- 
ments, and begin to read and understand 
the books written out by thee’’). All 
apocalypses were meant to be trans- 
mitted to mankind, but the usual method 
of delivery is complicated (cf. En. Ixxxii. 
I, 2; Slav. En. xxxiii. 9, xlvii. 2, 3, etc.). 

Ver. ro. The book of Daniel, the 
great classic of apocalyptic literature, 
is represented (cf. Slav. En. xxxiii. 
Q-II, xxxv. 3; En. xciii. 10, civ. 12, 
etc.) as having been providentially 
kept secret at the time of its com- 


position, since it referred to a future 
period (viii. 26, xii. 4, 9). This was 
a literary device, to explain why it had 
not been divulged before. As John’s 
apocalypse is for an immediate crisis, it 
is not to be reserved for days to come. 
It is not merely valid (7) but intended 
for the prophet’s contemporaries (unlike 
Isa. xxx. 8, cf. Cheyne’s note), though 
reserved, like most of its class, as eso- 
teric literature for the “ wise’’ (contrast 
4 Esd. xiv. 38-48). Some interval, how- 
ever, is presupposed between the vision 
and its fulfilment, otherwise it would be 
futile to write the visions down, and to 
arrange for their circulation throughout 
the churches. A certain career (7, 9, 
18-19) is anticipated for the Apocalypse. 
But (ver. 11.) persistence in good and evil 
is about all the writer expects—a stereo- 
typed feature of the apocalyptic outlook 
on the obduracy of the wicked and the 
perseverance of the saints. Apocalyptic 
never encouraged propaganda, and no 
radical or widespread change is antici- 
pated during the brief interval before 
the end. As in Dan. xii. ro, rz, so here, 
the crisis simply accentuates and ac- 
celerates human character along pre- 
vious lines. No anxiety is shown, how- 
ever, as in 4 Esd. iv. 50 f., whether 
ne prophet himself is to see the 
end. 


Ver. 15. «vves, an archaic metaphor, 
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Levi 18, En. xxxviii. 2, Isa. xiv. 12, and Ign. Eph. xix, with Luke i. 78 (Dalman, i. viii. 10). 


coloured by the nomad’s hatred of hounds; 
of. Arabia Deserta, i. 337, 339 (“only 
the dog has no citizenship in the nomad 
life”. ‘‘It is the only life mishandled 
by the gentle Arab, who with spurns 
and blows cast out these profane crea- 
tures from the tent.’’) Here xvves are 
not merely impure pagans, but the im- 
pudently impure, possibly in the special 
and darker sense of ‘‘sodomites” (cf. 
t Tim. i. 10; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20, collated 
with wépvy and BddAvypa). Cf. on xxi. 8 
and Cooke’s North Sem. Inscriptions, p. 
68. Such loathsome practices were not 
uncommon in the Oriental cults. 

Ver. 16. Jesus in person now speaks 
in the colloquy (16, 13, 12) to ratify 
what has just been said. This apoca- 
lypse is not an individual fantasy (2 
Peter i. 21). For the contemporary need 
of such accrediting, cf. Herm. Sim. ix. 22 
and Asc. Isa. iii. 30, 31 (where in the 
last days ‘‘everyone will say what is 
pleasing in his own eyes. And they will 
make of none eftect the prophecy of the 
prophets which were before me, and 
these my visions also will they make of 
none effect, in order to speak after the 
impulse of their own hearts.”)——ayyedov, 
not John (Weiss, Wellh.) but the angelus 
interpres (cf. oni. 2 and 20).—tpiv, the 
plural here and in ver. 6 (cf. i. 1) might 
suggest that John’s apocalypse incorpo- 
rated some visions of other members be- 
longing to the prophets in the Asiatic 
circle or school (cf. the tradition about 
the co-operative origin of the Fourth 
gospel, in the Muratorian canon). But 
while any Jewish Christian sources may 
have been drawn from this quarter, the 
final authorship and authority is claimed 
by: (or, Se ge himself (cf. ver. 8).— 
Aaveid. ike most early Christians, 
John attached more weight to the Da- 
vidic descent of Jesus as messiah (Bal- 
densperger, 82 f.), than Jesus himself 
allowed. Here Christ’s authority in re- 
velation is bound up with his legitimate 
claim to be messiah, and thus to inaugu- 


rate the new and eternal day of God. 
As avarody (the dawn = mos) was 


already a messianic symbol, and em- 
ployed in LXX (Jer. xxili. 5, Zech. iii. 8, 
vi. 12) to denote the messianic branch 
or stem, this double usage explains the 
imagery here (so Justin, Apol. i. 32). 
Jesus has not only the historic prepara- 
tion of Israel behind him but the infinite 
future before him. In one sense he was 
the climax of Hebrew expectation; in 
another, he is of world-wide significance. 
In connexion with the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem it was natural that Jesus should be 
hailed as the scion of the David who 
had founded the first Jerusalem. The 
star-metaphor reflects the significance 
of the morning-star which meant the be- 
ginning of a new day for toilers in the 
Levant; but its eschatological outlook 
was taken ultimately from Babylonian 
astro- theology, where Nebo- Mercury 
(nebi= prophet), the morning-star, an- 
nounced the new era, or from Egyptian 
theology where (cf. E. B. D. p. cxliii.) 
Pepi the dead king “ goeth forth into 
heaven among the stars which never 
perish, and his guide the Morning-Star 
leadeth him to Sekhet-Hetep [the fields 
of peace]’’. The phraselogy brings out 
the conviction of the early church that 
the present trial was only the cold, dark 
hour before the dawn. Their faith in 
Jesus assured them that an eternal pro- 
spect of bliss awaited them, and that 
this vista of hope was bound up with the 
person of the risen Jesus (cf. ver. 13). 
The watchword was, sunrise and morn- 
ing-star (cf. Expos. Dec. 1902, 424-441). 
Christianity was not some ephemeral 
Oriental cult, which had had its day; 
the cosmic overthrow meant a new era 
for its adherents. The Apocalypse thus 
closes, as it began (i. 5, 6) with a note 
of ringing emphasis upon the eternal 
significance of Christ in the divine plan 
and purpose. 
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8 God (xxi. 
6, cf. i. 8), 
Christ (i. 
17, ii. 8). 

t Cf. Jos. 
Ant. viii. 
II, 2, Ap. 
li. 22, 
Philo: de 
Somn. 
620 (of 
Logos), 
Plato, 
Legg. iv. 
7 A 
common 
rabbinic 
symbol 
for God 
(Gfrorer, 
1. 285 f.). , 

ee Isa. refag Tod BiBAlou ToUTou - 
Sap. v.15; 
2 Pet. ii. 
18, cf. 
Clem. 
Rom. 
XXXiv. 

v Rom. ii. 
5-6. 

wCfi.7 
(Tas 0G8.). 

ii.23, etc. : y 

x The individual Christian (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 22). 

a Prov. xxx. 6, Jos. Ap. i. 8. b xv. 6-xvi. 21. 
xix. 11, Did. iv. 13. 


13. *éy 73 ‘Ada Kat 7d 


4 tdpxh Kat 7d Tédos. 


12. i800 epxopat taxd, 


17. 


émOyoer 6 Oeds er” 


19. kat édy déehy dard 


Ver. 13 gathers up the double thought 
of 16 and of 12. As the Christian épya 
(ii. 2, 5, 19, etc.) are done within the 
sphere of faith, their recompense is a re- 
ligious as well as a thoroughly moral 
conception (cf. Hastings’ D. B. iii. 82, 
and Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 
538). To the day’s work, the day’s wage. 
For the origin of this feeling on Syrian 
or Semitic soil, where the fellahin’s work 
‘was scrutinised before the wages were 
paid”? by one who was ‘‘at once the 
paymaster of his dependents and their 
judge,” cf. Hatch’s Hibb. Lectures, pp. 
224 f. and Dalman, i. § viii. 3. The re- 
ward, like the new Jerusalem, was safely 
stored in heaven. No fear of inadequate 
moral appreciation in the next world, at 
any rate! 

Ver. 17. The promise of 12 a is caught 
up and answered by a deep ‘‘come”’ 
from the prophets in ecstasy (mvetdwa 
personified, cf. ii. 7, etc.) and the Chris- 
tian congregation.—vvpoy. Hitherto 
(xxi. 2, etc.) this term has been reserved 
for the church triumphant in the world 
to come. Now, with the memory of 
these oracles fresh in his mind, the pro- 
phet applies it to the church on earth, 
as Paul had already done.—«at 6 dxovwv 
x.7.A., a liturgical note, like Mark xiii. 14 
(cf. Weinel, 84, 85).—Kat 6 Suey k.7.A., 
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kal 7d wvedpa Kal 4 vdudn déyoucw, ‘”Epxou ””* 


XXII. 


é, 


6 mp@tos Kat 6 €oxatos, 


Kal 6" ptobds pou pet eno’, 


A AY ad 
Y drododvar ” Exdotw ds Td Epyov éotiy adtod. 


kai *6 dxovwy eimdtw, ‘”Epxou’”’. 
kat 6% Supar épxéob, 
6 *Oédwy AaPétrw wp Lwijs Swpedy. 


[18. Maptup® éyo marti 7G dxovovtt tods Adyous Tis mpopy- 


édy tis *émitiOA em adtd, 


abtév Tas "wAnyds Tas yeypap- 
pévas év TH BiBAiw ToUTw 
tOv Aéywv Tod BiBAiou 
THs TMpopyteias TauvTHs, 


y xxi. 6 (Isa. lv. 1). z John iv. 14, vii. 37. 
c Jer. xxvi. 2, cf. Deut. iv. 2, xiii. 1, Barn. 


addressed to strangers who sometimes 
attended the Christian worship (cf. 1 
Cor. xiv. 23, 24). For this fine turn of 
expression (the double use of come), cf. 
Did. x. 6, “‘may grace come and may 
this world pass away. Hosanna to the 
God of David! If anyone is holy let 
him come [i.e., to the Lord’s table]; if 
anyone is not, let him repent. Marana 
tha’’ (cf. below, ver. 20). The less likely 
alternative is to take pxou here as ad- 
dressed not to Jesus but to the outside 
world. 

Vv. 18-19. Luther strongly objected 
to the extravagant threat of this edi- 
torial note. The curse is certainly not 
only an anti-climax like the editorial 
postscript in John xxi. 24, 25 (both indica- 
ting that either when published or when 
admitted to the canon, these two scrip- 
tures needed special authentication) but 
‘*an unfortunate ending to a book whose 
value consists in the spirit that breathes 
in it, the bold faith and confident hope 
which it inspires, rather than in the 
literalness and finality of its disclosures ”’ 
(Porter). But the words are really a 
stereotyped and vehement form of claim- 
ing a canonicity equal to that of the O.T. 
(cf. Jos. Ant. xx. I1. 2, tooovrov yap 
aidvos 45n wapwoxyKdtos ovte poo bei- 
vai Tis oUTE Adedely Aw’ avTaY ovTE peTa- 


13—21 


Geet 6 Beds Td pepos adtod “dad tod EdNou 
THS Lwijs Kal ek THs TéAEws 
Tis dylas, Tov yeypopp- 
évav év TH BiBAlw ToUTy. | 
20. Adyet 5 paprupav tadra °‘‘ Nai: gpxopat taxd”’. 


‘durv: epxou, Kupte “Inaod. 


21. H xdpts Tod Kuplou “Inood peta mdvtwv.t 


third time (7, 12): “ Most assuredly, I am coming speedily”. 
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d In Apoc. 
Mos. xvi. 
by over- 
powering 
Adam 
and Eve 
in temp- 
tation, 
the devil 
robs them 
“ of the 
garden of 
delight 
and of 
eternal 
life”. 

e For the 

f Cf. on xix. 4. 


10m. Pr.—Of the variants for wavrev vpov (vg., Aeth.), either tavtwv tav aytov 
(Q, min., Me., Syr., S., Arm., And., Areth., Bs.) or preferably mavrwv (A, am., 
Lach., Ti., Diist., Ws.) seems more original than twv aytov (NN, gig., Tr., Al., Sim- 
cox, WH, Bj., J. Weiss, Sw.): for a textual discussion see Nestle’s Einfiuhrung, 
125f. (E. Tr., 157 f.) and Hastings’ D. B., iv. 733.—After Invov, Xpiorov is added 
by Q, min., vg., gig., Syr., Arm., Aeth., Andr, 


Ocivat teTéApnKev). They are adapted 
from Enoch civ. ro f. where the author 
expects his book to be a comfort and joy 
to the righteous, but exposed to perver- 
sion and alteration: ‘‘ Many sinners will 
pervert and alter the words of upright- 
ness ’’ instead of refusing to “‘ change or 
minish aught from my words’’. Similar 
threats to careless or wilful copyists es- 
pecially in lreneus (Eus. H. E. v. 20), 
and Rufin. pref. to Origen’s wept apxav 
(cf. Nestle’s Einfihrung, 161 f.). This 
nervous eagerness to safeguard Christian 
teaching was part and parcel of the 
contemporary tendency to regard apos- 
tolic tradition {cf. xviii. 20, xxi. 14, etc.) 
as a body of authoritative doctrine, which 
must not be tampered with. An almost 
equally severe threat occurs in Slav. 
En. xlviii. 7-9, liv. (also iii. 3), so that 
the writer, in this jealousy for the letter 
rather than for the spirit, was following 
a recognised precedent (R. ¥. 125 f.), 
which was ‘bound up with a conservative 
view of tradition and a juristic concep- 
tion of scripture (Titius, pp. 206 f., 
Deissm, 113 f.). Rabbinic lzbvarii got 
a similar warning in that age (cf. 
Bacher’s Agada d. Tann, i. 254), and 
Christian copyists, if not editors, required 
it in the case of the Apocalypse, although 
apparently they paid little heed to it, 
for as early as the time of Irenzus there 
were serious discrepancies in the copies 
circulated throughout the churches. 
John had himself omitted a contemporary 
piece of prophecy (cf. on x. 4). But 
he explains that he was inspired to do 
so; this verse refuses to let others deal 
similarly with his book. 


VOL. V. 


The prayer of ver. 17 is answered in 
ver. 20, which repeats the assurance of 
the messiah’s speedy advent. This pap- 
tupia “Incot, in the prophetic conscious- 
ness (xix. 10), is specifically eschato- 
logical. The close and sudden aspect 
of the end loomed out before Judaism 
(cf. 4 Esd. iv. 26, 44 50, Apoc. Bar. 
xxiii. 7, lxxxili. 1) as before the Chris- 
tian church at this period, bit it was 
held together with calculations which 
anticipated a certain process and pro- 
gress of history. The juxtaposition of 
this ardent hope and an apocalyptic pro- 
gramme, here as in Mark xiii. 5-37 and 
4 Esd. xiv. 11, 12, is one of the anti- 
nomies of the religious consciousness, 
which is illogical only on paper. In San- 
hed. 97 a, a rabbinic cycle of seven years 
culminating in messiah’s advent is laid 
down ; whereupon ‘‘ Rab. Yoseph saith, 
There have been many septennial cycles 
of this kind, and he has not come... 
Rabbi Zera saith, Three things come 
unexpectedly : the messiah, the finding 
of treasure-trove, and a_ scorpion” 
(cf. Drummond’s Fewish Messiah, 220). 
—Kiupre. The Lordship of Jesus is de- 
fined as his right to come and to judge 
(xxii. 12), which is also the point of 
Rom. xiv. 9-12 (cf. Kattenbusch, ii. 609, 
658 f.). “Epxov, kupue is the Greek ren- 
dering of the Aramaic watchword of the 
primitive church (cf. on ver. 17), which 
possibly echoed a phrase in the Jewish 
liturgy (cf. on 1 Cor. xvi. 22, and E. Bi. 
2935, 2936). 

Ver. 21. A benediction at the close 
of the reading (i. 3, xxii. 7) before the 
congregation, rather than an epistolary 
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epilogue to the Apocalypse. The epis- 
tolary form in which apocalypses, like 
historical and homiletical writings of 
the age, were occasionally cast, was 
connected with their use in Christian 
worship. Such open letters of pastoral 
counsel were circulated by means of 
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public reading, and were indeed designed 
for that end. They were not to be re- 
jected as merely local (cf. ii. 7, 23, xxii. 
7-21; Mark xiii. 14 and 37), any more 
than their contents were to be arbitrarily 
treated by individuals (xxii. 18, 19) in 
accordance with their own predilections. 
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